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CHAPTER  r. 

BDtTH  AKD  EDUCATION — CAMBBmQE. 

I  CAJfllA^  |iiibaps,  more  fitly  l»egm  tliis  short  biography 
than  vfiik  aome  words  in  which  its  sul>ject  has  expreaw4 
Ids  own  feelings  as  to  the  spirit  in  which  such  21  task 
fthotild  be  approached,  "SUence,"  says  Wotdaworth,  **i6  a 
priTilege  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  depurt-ed :  let  him, 
tiierefore,  who  infringes  that  right  by  speaking  publicly 
of,  for,  or  against  J  those  who  cannot  apeak  for  themselves, 
take  heed  that  he  opens  not  his  mouth  without  a  sufficient 
'sanction.  Utdy  to  philosophy  enlightened  by  the  affections 
does  it  belong  justly  to  estimak*  the  claims  of  the  deceased 
on  the  one  band,  mid  of  the  present  ago  and  future  genenw 
Unnrn  on  the  other,  and  to  strike  a  balance  between  them. 
Such  philogo[jhy  runs  a  risk  of  becoming  extinct  among 
OS,  if  the  coarse  intrusions  into  the  recesaefi,  the  giosa 
breaches  upon  the  sanctities,  of  domestic  life,  to  which  we 
haye  lately  been  more  and  more  accustomed^  are  to  be  re- 
gaided  a£  indications  of  a  vigorous  state  of  public  feeling- 
Hie  irifle  and  good  respect,  as  one  of  the  noblest  charae- 
teristics  of  Englishmen,  that  jealousy  of  familiar  approach 
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which •><hile  it  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  private 
dignity,  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  guardians  of  rational 
public  freedom.' 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  poet  entrusted  to 
his  nephew,  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  task  of  com- 
posing memoirs  of  his  life,  in  the  just  confidence  that 
nothing  would  by  such  hands  be  given  to  the  world  which 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  either  of  the  living  or 
of  the  dead.  From  those  memoirs  the  facts  contained  in 
the  present  work  have  been  for  the  most  part  dra>vn.  It 
has,  however,  been  my  fortune,  through  hereditary  friend- 
ships, to  have  access  to  many  manuscript  letters  and  much 
oral  tradition  bearing  upon  the  poet's  private  life ;  *  and 
some  details  and  some  passages  of  letters  hitherto  unpiib- 
lished,  will  appear  in  these  pages.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  but  little  of  public  interest  in  Words- 
worth's life  which  has  not  already  been  given  to  the  world, 
and  I  have  shrunk  from  narrating  such  minor  personal 
incidents  as  he  would  himself  have  thought  it  needless  to 
dwell  upon.  I  have  endeavoured,  in  short,  to  write  as 
though  the  Subject  of  this  biography  were  himself  its 
Auditor,  listening,  indeed,  from  some  region  where  all  of 
truth  is  discerned  and  nothing  but  truth  desired,  but 
checking  by  his  venerable  presence  any  such  revelation  as 
public  advantage  does  not  call  for,  and  private  delicacy 
would  condemn. 

As  regards  the  critical  remarks  which  these  pages  con- 
tain, I  have  only  to  say  that  I  have  carefully  consulted 
such  notices  of  the  poet  as  his  personal  friends  have  left 

*  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Mr.  William  Wordsworth, 
the  sou  (now  deceased),  and  Mr.  William  Wordsworth,  the  grandson, 
of  the  poet,  for  help  most  valuable  in  enabling  me  to  give  a  true  im- 
pression of  the  poet's  }>ersonality. 
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tiSj  and  abo,  I  believe,  nearly  evety  ciiticiBm  of  imporfc- 
aace  wfaicli  has  appeared  on  his  works*  I  find  witli 
pleasoie  that  a  eon^idenible  agreement  of  opiiuoti  eidsts, — 
though  less  among  profeaaed  poets  or  critics,  than  among 
men  of  eminence  in  other  departments  of  thought  or 
nation  whose  attention  haa  been  directed  to  Wordsworth'a 
poema.  And  although  I  have  felt  it  right  to  expreas  in 
each  case  my  own  viewa  with  exactness,  I  have  heen  able 
to  feel  that  I  iim  not  obtruding  on  the  iieader  any  merely 
fanciiul  eatiniate  in  which  better  accredited  judges  would 
refuse  to  concur. 

Without  further  preface  I  now  begin  my  story  of 
Wordsworth's  life,  in  words  which  he  himself  dictated  to 
lilfl  Intended  biographer.  "  I  was  bom/*  he  said,  "  at 
Cockenaouthj  in  Cumherlandj  on  April  7th,  1770,  the 
eeoond  son  of  John  Wordsworth,  attorney  a t-law — as 
lawyers  of  Ibis  class  were  then  called — and  3aw*agent  to 
Sir  James  Lowther,  afterward B  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  My 
mother  was  Anne,  only  daughter  of  William  Cookson, 
mercer,  of  Penrith,  and  of  Dorothy,  born  Crackanthorp, 
of  the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  who  from  the  times  of 
Edward  the  Third  had  lived  in  Ncwbiggen  Hall,  West- 
inoreknd.  My  grandfather  was  the  first  of  the  name  of 
Wordsworth  who  came  into  Westmoreland,  where  he 
purchased  the  small  estate  of  Sockhrid^e,  He  was  de- 
scended from  a  family  who  had  been  settled  at  Peniitoni  in 
Yorkshire,  near  the  source§  of  the  Don,  probably  before 
the  Norman  Conquest  Their  names  appear  on  dilFerent 
occasions  in  all  the  transactions,  personal  and  public,  con* 
tueeted  with  that  parish  ;  and  1  possess,  through  the  kind- 
nfiAS  of  Colonel  Beaumont,  an  dmery,  made  in  1525,  at 
the  expense  of  a  William  Wordsworth^  as  is  expressed  in 
a    Latin    inscription   carved   upon   it,   which  carries  the 
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p€digre4i  of  the  famUj  batik  four  generations  from  himself. 
The  time  of  my  infancy  and  early  boyhood  waa  passed 
partly  at  Cockermouth,  aiid  partly  with  my  mother's 
parents  at  Penrith,  whi^r^  my  mother,  in  the  year  1778, 
died  of  a  decline,  brought  on  by  a  cold,  in  consequence  of 
being  put,  at  a  friend *s  house  in  London,  in  what  used  to 
be  called  *  a  best  bedroom.'  My  father  never  recovered 
his  uBunl  cheerfulness  of  miiid  after  this  loss,  and  died 
when  I  was  in  my  fourteenth  year,  a  schoolboyj  just 
Feturiidd  from  Hawkshead,  whither  I  had  been  eent  with 
my  elder  brotlier  Richard,  in  my  ninth  year. 

**  I  remember  ray  mother  only  in  some  few  situations, 
one  of  which  was  her  pinning  a  nosegay  to  my  breast, 
when  I  was  going  to  say  the  catechism  in  the  church,  as 
was  customary  before  Easter,  An  intimate  friend  of  here 
told  me  that  she  once  said  to  her,  that  the  only  one  of  her 
five  children  about  whose  future  life  she  was  anxious  was 
William  ;  and  he,  she  said,  would  be  remarkable,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil.  The  cause  of  this  '^vas,  that  I  was  of 
a  stiff,  moody,  and  violent  temper;  so  much  so  that  I 
remember  going  once  into  the  attics  of  my  grandfather's 
bouse  at  Penritb,  upon  some  indignity  having  been  put 
upon  me,  with  an  intention  of  destroying  myself  with  one 
of  the  foils,  which  1  knew  was  kept  there,  I  took  the  foil 
in  hand,  but  my  heart  failed.  Upon  another  occasion, 
while  I  was  at  my  grandfather's  house  at  Penrith^  along 
with  my  eldest  brother,  Kichatd,  we  were  whipping  tope 
together  in  the  large  drawing-room,  on  which  the  carpet 
was  only  kid  dow^n  upon  particular  occasions.  The  walls 
were  bung  round  with  family  pictures,  and  I  said  to  my 
brother^  '  Dare  you  strike  your  whip  through  that  old 
lady's  iietticoatr  He  replied,  *lfo,  I  won't'  *Then, 
said   I,  *  here  goes  !  *  and   I  struck  niy  lash  through  her 
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hooped  petticoat ;  for  whichj  no  doubt,  though  I  have 
forgotten  it,  I  was  properly  punished.  But,  possibly 
from  some  want  of  judgment  in  punishments  inflieted,  I 
had  become  perverse  and  obstinate  in  defying  ehastisementj 
and  rather  proud  of  it  than  otberwiae, 

**  Of  my  earliest  days  at  school  I  have  little  to  say,  but 
tbat  they  were  very  happy  ones,  chiefly  because  I  was 
left  at  liberty  then,  and  in  the  vacations,  to  read  whatever 
books  I  liketi  For  example,  I  read  aU  Fielding's  works, 
Ikitf  Quijtoh\  Gil  Bias,  and  any  part  of  Swift  that  I  liked — 
Gull  we/ it  Travels,  and  the  Tah  of  (he  Tub^  being  both 
much  to  my  taste*  It  may  be,  perhaps,  as  well  to  mention, 
that  the  fiist  verses  which'  I  wrote  were  a  task  Ira  posed  by 
iny  master  j  the  subject,  T!i^  Stimnwr  Vocation :  and  of 
my  own  accord  I  added  others  upon  Eefurn  to  SehitoL 
The?©  was  nothing  remarkable  in  either  poem ;  but  I  was 
called  upon,  among  other  scholars,  to  write  verses  upon 
the  completion  of  the  second  centensjy  from  the  fonnda- 
tion  of  the  school  in  1585  by  Ai-chbishop  Sandys.  These 
Terses  were  much  achnired— far  more  than  they  deserved, 
for  they  were  but  a  tame  imitation  of  Pope^s  versification, 
and  a  little  in  his  style.*' 

But  it  was  not  from  exercises  of  this  kind  that  Wjj^^x: 
worth's  school-days  drew  their  inspLratioii.  N#  'f«wi 
of  his  life,  perhaps,  were  richer  in  stroug  im|>ressiona ; 
but  they  were  impressions  derived  neither  from  books  nor 
from  companions,  but  from  tlie  majesty  and  loveliness  of 
the  scenes  around  him^ — from  Nature,  bis  Hfedong  mistress, 
loved  with  the  first  heats  of  youth.  To  her  influence  we 
shah  again  recur ;  it  will  be  moat  convenient  first  to  tract 
Wordsworth's  progress  through  the  cuiriculum  of  ordinary 
edacation. 

It  was  due    to  the   liberality   of   Wordsworth's  two 
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uncles,  Richard  Wordsworth  and  Christopher  Crackan- 
thorp  (under  whose  care  he  and  his  brothers  wore  placed 
at  their  father's  death,  in  1783),  that  his  education  was 
prolonged  beyond  his  school-days.  For  Sir  James  Low- 
ther,  afterwards  Lord  Lonsdale, — whose  agent  Wordsworth's 
father,  Mr.  John  Wordsworth,  was — becoming  aware  that 
his  agent  had  about  5000Z.  at  the  bank,  and  wishing, 
partly  on  political  grounds,  to  make  his  power  over  him 
absolute,  had  forcibly  borrowed  this  sum  of  him,  and  then 
refused  to  repay  it.  After  Mr.  John  Wordsworth's  death 
much  of  the  remaining  fortune  wliich  he  left  behind  him 
was  wasted  in  efforts  to  compel  Lord  Lonsdale  to  refund 
this  sum  ;  but  it  was  never  recovered  till  his  death  in 
1801,  when  his  successor  repaid  8500Z.  to  the  Words- 
worths,  being  a  full  acquittal,  with  interest,  of  the  original 
debt.  The  fortunes  of  the  Wordsworth  family  were,  there- 
fore, at  a  low  ebb  in  1787,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
uncles  who  discerned  the  talents  of  William  and  Chris- 
topher, and  bestowed  a  Cambridge  education  on  the  future 
Poet  Laureate,  and  the  future  Master  of  Trinity. 

In  October,  1787,  then,  Wordsworth  went  up  as  an 
undergraduate  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
first  court  of  this  College,  in  the  south-western  comer  of 
which  were  Wordsworth's  rooms,  is  divided  only  by  a 
narrow  lane  from  the  Chapel  of  Trinity  College,  and  his 
first  memories  are  of  the  Trinity  clock,  telling  the  hours 
"  twice  over,  with  a  male  and  female  voice,"  of  the  pealing 
organ,  and  of  the  prospect  when 

From  my  pillow  looking  forth,  by  light 
Of  moon  or  favouring  stars  I  could  behold 
The  anteohapel,  where  the  statue  stood 
Of  Newton  with  his  prism  and  silent  face. 
The  marble  index  of  a  mind  for  ever 
Voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  Thought,  alone. 
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For  the  most  part  the  recollsctionB  which  Worda worth 
brought  away  from  Cambndge  are  such  bs  htd  ahready 
fotmil  expression  moi^  than  once  in  English  literature  ; 
for  it  has  been  the  fortune  of  that  ancient  University  to 
receive  in  her  bosom  most  of  that  long  line  of  poete  who 
form  the  peculiar  glory  of  our  Englifih  speech.  Spenser, 
Ben  Joniaon,  and  Marlowe  i  Dryden,  Cowley ^  tuid  Waller; 
Milton,  George  Herbert,  and  Gmy — to  mention  only  the 
most  familiar  names— Lad  owed  allegiance  to  that  mother 
who  received  Wordsworth  now,  and  Coleridge  amt  Byron 
imiaediat^ly  after  him.  *'  Not  obvione,  not  obtrusive, 
ahe  f*  but  yet  her  sober  dignity  has  often  seemed  no 
unworthy  setting  for  minds,  like  Wordsworth's,  meditative 
without  languor,  and  energies  advaneing  without  shock  or 
storm.  Never^  perhaps,  has  the  spirit  of  Cambridge  been 
more  truly  caught  than  in  Milton's  Petiserom ;  for  this 
poem  obviously  reflects  the  seat  of  leaniing  which  the 
poet  had  lately  left,  just  ae  the  Allegro  dt'piets  the  cheerful 
ruitlcity  of  the  Buckinghamshire  village  which  waft  his  new 
liome.  And  tlms  the  Pejisurmo  was  understood  by  Gray, 
who,  in  \\m  Imicdiatioft  Odej  introduces  Milton  ataong 
the  bards  and  mgea  who  lean  ^m  heaven. 

To  bleae  the  plftoe  wherE>,  od  their  opeumg  ionl. 
First  the  ge&niiie  ardour  stole, 

**  Twms  Milton  struck  the  deeptoned  shell,"  and  invoked 
with  the  old  affection  the  scenes  which  witnessed  his  best 
And  early  years  : 

Ye  brown  o'or-arcliing  groves, 

Tliftt  ootitDmplaticm  lovea, 

IVliero  willowy  CamuB  lingera  with  del^ht ! 

Oft  ml  the  bluab  of  dawn 
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I  trod  jour  level  lawn, 

Oa  wooed  the  gleara  of  Cyuthift  Bilver-bnght 

In  cloistors  dim,  far  from  the  hauutu  of  Folly^ 

With  Fi^eddtn  by  my  Bide,  and  Bofb-ejed  MeUziohaLj. 

And  Wordsworth  also  "on  the  dry  smooth-shaven  green  ** 
paced  on  eolitary  evenings  *'to  the  far-off  curfew's  sound/* 
heneatli  those  groves  of  forest-trees  among  which  "  Philo* 
mel  still  deigns  a  song  "  and  tlio  spirit  of  contemplation 
lingers  still ;  whethei*  the  silent  avenues  stand  in  the 
gummm'  twilight  fiOed  with  fragrance  of  the  lime,  or  the 
long  rows  of  chestnut  engirdle  the  autumn  dver-lawns 
with  walls  of  golden  glow,  or  the  tall  elms  cluster  in 
garden  or  Wikhrnem  into  towering  citadels  of  green* 
Beneath  one  exquisite  ash-tree,  wreatlied  with  ivy,  and 
hung  in  autumn  with  yellow  tasaek  from  every  epmy, 
Wordsworth  used  to  linger  long,  "  Scarcely  Spenser's 
selfj"  he  tells  us, 

Cdtild  have  more  tranquil  Tiaiona  In  hia  yoothi 
Or  oould  more  bright  appearaacos  oreato 
Of  human  form*  with  Boperhumain  powers, 
Tbati  1  beheld  loitering  on  calm  clear  nighta 
Alone,  beaenth  thia  fairy  work  of  earth* 

And  there,  was  another  element  in  Wordsworth's  life  at 
Cambridge Bi ore  j>eculiarly  his  own — that  exultation  whidi 
a  hoy  horn  among  the  moim tains  may  feel  when  he  per- 
eeives  that  the  ilelight  in  the  external  world  which  the 
mountains  have  taught  him  has  not  perished  hy  uprooting, 
nor  waned  for  want  of  nourishment  in  field  or  fen  ;  that 
even  here,  where  nature  is  imadorned,  and  sceneryj  as  it 
were,  reduced  to  its  elementSj — where  the  prospect  is  but 
the  plain  surface  of  the  earOi,  stretched  wide  beneath  an 
open  heaven,— even  here  he  can  still  feel  the  early  glow. 
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can  take  ddight  in  that  br<^d  and  tranquil  ^enjiessj  and 
in  the  angast  procesgion  of  the  day. 

Ajs  if  awakctiDd,  aumtnotiad,  ronBed^  i^nfltrained, 

I  looked  for  [i.iiiTQrs&l  thin^ ;  pemBed 

The  common  ootoiieDanoe  of  aartb  and  sky — 

lartk,  Dowbere  onembelliflhed  bj  some  tracve 

Of  that  fir  at  Paradise  wbetioe  maD  wa.^  driTen  t 

And  akji  whose  beaut  j  atid  bount}/  are  espresfied 

Bj  the  proud  name  a  he  bears — the  name  of  Hearen. 

!Nof  b  it  only  in  these  open  air  scaaes  that  Wordsworth 
haa  added  to  the  Long  tradition  a  memory  of  Mb  own. 
Tb©  "  atoried  windows  richly  dight,"  which  have  passed 
into  a  proverb  in  Milton's  Bong,  cast  in  King's  College 
Chapel  the  same  **  soft  chequeringB  "  upon  their  frame- 
work of  stone  while  Wordsworth  watched  through  the 
pauses  of  the  anthem  the  winter  afternoon's  departing 
glow: 

Martyr,  or  Eingf  or  fiainted  Eremite, 
Whoever  y©  be  that  thus,  joiLraelires  iinaeeti, 
Imbue  yonr  prison-bars  with  aolemn  flheen. 
Shine  on,  until  jb  fade  with  coming  Night. 

From  those  shadowy  seats  whence  Milt<>n  had  heard  "  the 
pealing  organ  blow  to  the  fuil-yoiced  choir  below," 
Wordsworth  too  gazed  upon — 

That  btancbinft  roof 
Self-poised,  and  soooped  into  ten  thousanti  cells 
Wbere  light  and  shade  repose^  where  mnsic  dwelli 
Lingeritig,  and  wandering  on  ^a  loth  to  die — 
Like  thoDghta  whose  very  sweetueaa  yieldoth  proof 
That  they  were  bom  for  immortnUty. 

Thus  much,  and  more,  there  was  of  ennobling  and  un- 
changeable in  the  very  aspect  and  structure  of  that  ancient 
University,  by  which  Words worth^s  mind  was  benttowarde 
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a  kindred  greatness.  But  of  active  moral  and  intellectual 
life  there  was  at  that  time  little  to  be  found  within  her 
walls.  The  floodtide  of  lier  new  life  had  not  yet  set  in  ; 
she  was  still  slumbering,  as  she  had  slumbered  long,  con- 
tent to  add  to  her  majesty  by  the  mere  lapse  of  gene- 
rations, and  increment  of  her  ancestral  calm.  Even  had 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  place  been  more  stirring,  it  is 
doubtful  how  far  Wordsworth  would  have  been  welcomed, 
or  deserved  to  be  welcomed,  by  authorities  or  students. 
He  began  residence  at  seventeen,  and  his  northern  nature 
was  late  to  flower.  There  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been 
even  less  of  visible  promise  about  him  than  we  should 
have  expected;  but  rather  something  untamed  and  in- 
subordinate, something  heady  and  self-confident;  an  in- 
dependence that  seemed  only  rusticity,  and  an  indolent 
ignorance  which  assumed  too  readily  the  tones  of  scorn. 
He  was  as  yet  a  creature  of  the  lakes  and  mountains, 
and  love  for  Nature  was  only  slowly  leading  him  to  love 
and  reverence  for  man.  Nay,  such  attraction  as  he  had 
hitherto  felt  for  the  human  race  had  been  interwoven 
with  her  influence  in  a  way  so  strange  that  to  many 
minds  it  will  seem  a  childish  fancy  not  worth  recounting. 
The  objects  of  his  boyish  idealization  had  been  Cumbrian 
shepherds — a  race  whose  personality  seems  to  melt  into 
Nature's — who  are  united  as  intimately  with  moor  and 
mountain  as  the  petrel  with  the  sea. 

A  rambling  schoolboy,  thus 
I  felt  his  presence  in  his  own  domain 
As  of  a  lord  and  master— or  a  power, 
Or  genius,  under  Nature,  under  God, 
Presiding  ;  and  severest  solitude 
Had  more  commanding  looks  when  he  was  there. 
When  up  the  lonely  brooks  on  rainy  days 
Angling  I  went,  or  trod  the  trackless  hills 
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By  mifitB  Iwwildeired,  anddecity  miBe  eyes 

Hare  glanced  upon  him  diataut  b  few  flt^pfii^ 

hi  eij,&  €L  gmnt,  at&lkiDg  through  thick  f{}g, 

Mis  gheep  like  Green  land  beani  or,  as  he,  stepped 

Beyond  the  boundary  line  of  oome  MU-ahadoWt 

Bia  form  bfttJi  fiftjihcd  opoo  tne,  glorified 

By  the  deep  radiADce  of  the  netting  sati  ^ 

Or  him  bam  I  descried  io  distant  akj, 

A  BoHtEiry  object  and  (jubHtne, 

Abore  all  height  [  like  an  aerial  cross 

Stationed  oJimo  upon  a  aptry  rock 

Of  the  CbartrtjUi^Ls  for  worship.    Thua  was  mati  * 

i^icmoblfid  outwardly  before  my  sight  j 

And  thus  my  heart  waa  oarly  introdaoed 

To  an  iinooDscious  Ioto  and  rcTtrenoe 

Of  human  sature  ;  hcneo  the  human  fortu 

To  me  became  an  index  of  delight^ 

Uf  grace  liud  bono  or,  power  aud  wnrthiuess. 

*'Tliia  ianctity  of  Natura  given  to  man," — this  inter- 
Aafiioti  of  human  int-evest  ujth  the  sublimity  of  moor  and 
hflJ, — fonue<:l  a  typical  introduction  to  the  manner  in  which 
Wordsworth  regard eil  mankind  to  the  end, — depicting  him 
as  iei,  hm  it  were,  amid  impersonal  iniluencea^  whi^^h  make 
Mi  passion  and  struggle  hut  a  little  thing;  as  when 
painters  give  but  a  strip  of  their  canvas  to  the  fields  and 
cities  o!  men,  and  overhang  the  narrowed  landscape  with 
the  apace  and  serenity  of  heaven* 

To  thia  distant  perception  of  man^of  man  *'  purified, 
fomoved,  and  to  a  distance  that  was  fit  " — was  added,  in 
hia  first  suDimer  vacation^  a  somewhat  closer  interest  in  the 
imall  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  villagers  of  Hawksheadj— a 
new  sympathy  for  the  old  Dame  in  whose  house  the  [K>et 
«till  lodged,  for  '*  the  quiet  woodman  in  the  woods/*  and 
even  for  the  "  frank -hearted  maids  of  rocky  Cumberland,'' 
wth  whom  he  now  delighted  to  spend  an  occasional 
evening  in  dancing  and  country  mirth*     And  since  the 
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events  in  this  poet's  life  are  for  the  most  part  inward  and 
unseen  J  and  depend  upon  some  shock  and  coincidence 
between  the  operations  of  his  spirit  and  the  cosmomma 
of  the  external  world,  he  has  recorded  with  especial  em- 
phasis a  certain  sunrise  which  met  hira  as  he  walked 
homewanis  from  one  of  these  scenes  of  rustic  gaiety, — % 
sunrise  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun  that  poetic 
career  which  a  sunset  was  to  close : 

Ab  !  need  t  b&j,  dm\r  Friend !  tlmt  t«  the  brim 
My  heart  was  fall ;  I  made  no  vovfs,  bat  vowa 
Were  then  made  for  me  ;  bond  unknown  to  me 
Wba  ^von,  that  I  Bbould  be*  else  Binning  groatlyj 
A  dedicated  Spirit. 

Hia  second  long  vacation  brought  him  a  further  gain  in 
human  affections,  Hia  sieter^  of  whom  he  had  seen  little 
for  some  years,  was  with  him  once  more  at  Penrith,  and 
with  her  another  maiden. 

By  her  erulfcing^  oatside  look  of  yonth 

And  plaoid  under- oounteoance,  t^rst  endeared  ; 

whose  presence  now  laid  the  foundation  of  a  love  which 
was  to  be  renewed  and  perfected  when  liis  need  for  it  was 
full,  and  was  to  be  his  support  and  solace  to  his  life*aend. 
His  third  long  vacation  he  spent  in  a  walking  tour  in 
Switzerland  Of  this,  now  the  commonest  rckxatiou  of 
studious  youth,  he  speaks  as  of  an  *'  unprecedented  course,'' 
indicating  **a  hardy  slight  of  college  studies  and  their 
set  rewards."  And  it  seems,  indeed,  probable  that 
Wordsworth  and  bis  friend  Jones  were  actually  the 
first  undergraduates  who  ever  spent  their  summer  in 
this  way.  The  pages  of  the  Prehtde  which  narrate  this 
exGui-siofi,  and  especially  the  description  of  the  crossing 
of  the  Simplon*— 
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The  imniGaaurable  beigbt 
Of  woods  decaying*  cevor  to  b©  decajcd, — 

form  one  of  the  moit  inipresBive  part^  of  that  singular 
iatobiogmphical  poem,  whiclij  at  HvbI  sight  su  tedious 
and  insipid,  seems  to  leather  force  aud  meaning  with  each 
&esb  perusal.  These  pages,  which  curry  up  to  the  vei^e 
of  manhood  the  story  of  Wordsworth's  tiareer,  contain, 
perhap«5,  iis  strong  and  simple  a  pictui^  as  we  shall  any- 
where  find  of  hardy  Enghsh  youth,— its  proud  gelf-sul- 
ficingiie^B  and  careless  independence  of  all  human  things. 
Excitement,  aiid  thought,  and  joy,  seem  to  come  at  onee 
at  Its  bidding ;  and  the  chequered  and  struggling  existence 
of  adult  men  aeemi!  something  which  it  need  never  enter, 
and  liarilly  deigna  to  comprehend. 

Wortlsworth  and  his  friend  encountered  on  this  tour 
many  a  stirring  symbol  of  the  expectancy  that  was  run- 
ning through  the  nations  of  Europe.  They  landed  at 
Calais  **  on  the  very  BVt  of  that  great  federal  day  "  when 
tile  Trees  of  Liberty  were  planted  all  over  France-  They 
met  Ob  their  n^turn 

The  Brabant  armies  on  the  fi^t 
For  battle  in  the  caase  of  liberty. 

But  the  exulting  pulse  that  ran  through  the  poet^a 
yeittfl  could  hardly  yet  pause  to  sympathize  deeply  even 
with  wliftt  in  the  world*«  life  appealed  moat  directly  to 
ardent  yotith, 

A  stHptit}^,  Roarcely  ortbe  bousebold  then 
Of  social  life,  I  Icx^ked  upoo  tbese  things 
As  &om  a  d)stai:ice ;  beard,  and  saw,  and  felt  ^ 
Wi«  tfiuched,  but  with  no  intimate  ooncein, 
I  BeemiDd  to  more  along  them  &b  a  bird 
Hav«e  through  the  air — or  aa  h  fish  punmes 
tta  sport,  or  feeds  in  its  proper  ©(emfnt* 
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I  wanted  not  that  joy,  I  did  not  need 

Such  help.    The  ever-liying  aniverse, 

Tarn  where  I  might,  was  opening  out  its  glories ; 

And  the  independent  spirit  of  pure  youth 

Called  forth  at  every  season  new  delights, 

Spread  round  my  steps  like  snnBhine  oVr  green  fields. 


CHAPTER  IL 


ESSrDENOE    rN    LONDON    AND    IN    FRANOR. 


Words  WORTH  took  his  B.A*  degree  in  Jaiman\  1791,  a«d 
tjuitted  Cambridge  with  no  fixed  intentioas  as  to  his 
fistni^  career.  "  He  did  not  feel  himself/'  he  said  long 
afterwards,  '^good  enough  for  the  Cliurch;  he  felt  that 
Ida  mind  was  not  properly  disciplined  for  that  holy  oftice, 
and  that  the  struggle  between  his  cotii^cience  and  his 
impulses  would  have  made  life  a  torture.  He  oJso  shrank 
from  the  law.  He  had  studied  military  lmtor>^  with  great 
intereBt,  and  the  strategy  of  war ;  and  he  always  fancied 
that  he  had  talents  for  command  ■  and  he  at  one  time 
thought  of  a  military  life ;  but  then  he  was  without  con- 
nexions, and  he  felt  if  he  were  ordered  to  the  Weat 
Indies  his  talenta  would  not  save  him  from  the  yellow 
fever,  and  he  gave  that  up."  He  therefore  repaired  to 
London,  and  lived  there  for  a  time  on  a  amall  allowance 
and  with  no  dehnite  aim.  His  relations  with  the  great 
mtj  were  of  a  very  alight  and  external  kind.  He  had  few 
ftoquaintaiiGes,  and  spent  his  time  mainly  in  rambling 
aboiut  the  streeta  His  descriptions  of  thiB  phase  of  hia 
life  have  little  interest.  There  is  some  flatness  in  an 
etmmemtion  of  the  nationalities  observahle  in  a  London 
^pwd,  concluding  thus  : — 

Mftlftja,  Lascars,  the  Tartar,  the  Ohiu^e, 
And  Negro  Ladies  in  whitd  moilio  itowtta. 
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But  Wordsworth's  limitations  were  inBeparably  conneeted 
witk  lus  strength.  And  just  aa  the  Hat  ^enery  of  Cam- 
bridgeshire had  only  served  to  inteusify  hifi  love  tot  suck 
eitiments  oi  beauty  aud  grandeur  as  stiU  were  present  in 
istky  and  fen,  even  so  the  bt^wUderment  of  London  taught 
him  to  recognize  with  an  inteneer  joy  such  fmgments  of 
things  rustic,  such  aspects  of  things  eternal,  as  were  to  be 
found  amidst  tliat  rush  and  roar.  To  the  imOer  spirit  of 
Hartley  Coleridge  thti  weight  of  Loudon  might  seem  a 
load  impoEsible  to  shake  oti.  "  And  what  liath  Xatur©/* 
he  piaintivolj  asked, — 


And  what  batb  Nature  bat  the  blank  Toid  oky 
And  the  thronged  riv#r  toiiing  to  the  main  P 

Wordsworth   saw   more  than  this.     He  became,  as 
may   say,   the   poet   not   of  Loudon   considered   as 
but   of   London   considered   as  a  part  of   the 
Like  his  own  ^lyner  of  Tthhury  Vale — 

In  the  tbrqug  of  Uie  Town  like  a  Straager  is  he, 
Like  oao  whoae  qwti  Cimntrj-'B  far  OTer  the  sea  ; 
An  J  NfttuTO,  while  throagh  the  grdlit  city  he  hies, 
Pnll  ten  timet  a  day  takaa  his  heart  by  surpdBe, 

Among  the  poems  deBcribing  these  sudden  shocks  of 
vision  and  memory  none  is  more  exquisite  than  the 
Reverk  of  Fi^or  Bumn: 


At  the  comer  of  Wood  Street,  when  dnjb'^ht  appears, 
HangH  n  Thraab  that  mngB  loud,  it  haa  »ung  for  three  years  : 
Poor  Suaan  has  passed  by  the  epot,  and  ha«  heard 
In  the  aileaco  of  monmig  bbe  ming  of  the  Bird. 

She  sees 


^Tis  a  Bcrte  of  enahantment ;  what  aili  her  ? 

A  moantftid  aaeendiugt  a  vmon  of  trees  ; 

Bright  volaniea  of  vaponr  throogti  Lotbbary  gtid^. 

And  a  dver  flows  on  throngb  the  vale  of  Cheapsid^ 
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The  picture  Ia  one  of  those  which  come  iiome  to  many 
m  ootintry  heart  with  one  of  thos^  sudden  **  revulaiona 
ioto  tlie  natiital"  which  philosophers  assert  to  he  the 
esaence  of  human  joy,  But  noblest  and  hest  known  of 
aH  these  poems  is  the  Sonnet  &n  Wesimhi*ffer  Bridge, 
•*  Kafth  iiath  not  anything  to  ahow  more  fair ;"  in  whieh 
natare  hfts  reassetted  her  dominion  over  the  works  of  all 
the  mulLitude  of  men  ;  and  in  the  early  clearness  the  poet 
beholds  the  great  City — as  Sterling  imagined  it  on  his 
clying-bed — **  not  as  full  of  noise  and  dust  and  confusion, 
but  at  something  silent,  grand  and  everlasting.''  And 
«ren  in  later  life,  when  Wordsworth  was  often  in  London^ 
and  was  welcome  in  any  society,  he  never  lost  this  ex- 
temal  manner  of  regarding  it.  He  was  always  of  the 
ttine  mind  as  the  group  of  listeners  hi  hia  Power  of 
Mmic: 

Now,  Cdachea  and  GbaiiotB  I  roar  on  like  a  stneam  ! 
Here  are  twenty  Souls  liappy  aa  muh  ia  a  dream  : 
TJiej  ar«  deaf  to  yotiif  mnntmra,  they  care  not  fof  yoa* 
Nor  wlmt  ye  am  flying,  nor  what  ye  piiraue  ! 

He  never  made  tlie  attempt,— vulgarized  by  so  mmij  a 
"  0ishionflble  novelist,"  and  in  which  no  poet  has  suc- 
ceeded yet, — to  diseutjingle  from  that  turmoO  its  elements 
of  romance  and  of  greatness^  to  enter  that  realm  of 
emotion  whei^  Nature^s  aspects  heeome  the  scarcely  noted 
ncscetss^iry  of  vicisBitudes  that  transcend  her  own ;  to  trace 
the  pension  or  the  anguish  which  whirl  along  some  lurid 
vbta  toward  a  sun  that  sets  in  storm,  or  gaxe  across  silent 
squares  by  summer  moonlight  amid  a  j^^mell  of  dust  and 
flowers, 

But  although  Wordsworth  passed  thus  through  London 
ujjniotiifiod  and  indiffcpent,  the  current  of  things  was 
sweeping  him  on  to  mingle  in  a  fiercer  tumult,— to  he 
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caught  in  tlie  tides  of  a  more  violent  and  feverish  life. 
In  I^ovember  1791  he  landed  in  France,  meaning  to  jmss 
the  winter  at  Orleans  and  learn  French.  Up  to  this  date 
the  French  Revolution  had  impressed  him  in  a  rather 
unusual  manner, — namely,  as  being  a  matter  of  course. 
The  explanation  of  this  view  is  a  somewhat  singular  one. 
Wordsworth's  was  an  old  family,  and  his  connexions 
were  some  of  them  wealthy  and  well  placed  in  the  world ; 
but  the  chances  of  his  education  had  been  such  that  he 
could  scarcely  realize  to  himself  any  other  than  a  demo- 
cratic type  of  society.  Scarcely  once,  he  tells  us,  in  his 
school  days  had  he  seen  boy  or  man  who  claimed  respect 
on  the  score  of  wealth  and  blood ;  and  the  manly  atmo- 
sphere of  Cambridge  preserved  even  in  her  lowest  days  a 
society 

Where  all  stood  thus  far 

Upon  equal  ground ;  that  we  were  brothers  all 

In  honour,  as  in  one  community, 

Scholars  and  gentlemen ; 

while  the  teachings  of  nature  and  the  dignity  of  Cumbrian 
peasant  life  had  confirmed  his  high  opinion  of  the  essen- 
tial worth  of  man.  The  upheaval  of  the  French  people, 
therefore,  and  the  downfall  of  privilege,  seemed  to  him  no 
portent  for  good  or  evil,  but  rather  the  tardy  return  of  a 
society  to  its  stable  equilibrium.  He  passed  through 
revolutionized  Paris  with  satisfaction  and  sympathy, 
but  with  little  active  emotion,  and  proceeded  first 
to  Orleans,  and  then  to  Blois,  between  which  places  ho 
si)ent  nearly  a  year.  At  Orleans  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nobly-born  but  republican  general 
Beaupuis,  an  inspiring  example  of  all  in  the  Revolution 
that  was  self-devoted  and  chivalrous  and  had  compassion 
on  the  ^v^etched  poor.     In  conversation  with  him  Words- 
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worth  learnt  with  what  new  fome  the  well- worn 
j|d%if3  of  the  morttlisit  fall  from  the  lipa  of  one  who 
is  called  upon  to  put  them  at  onm  in  actioiij  and  to 
atake  life  itself  on  the  v<?rity  of  liife  umxhus  of  honour. 
The  poet's  heart  huvned  within  him  as  he  listened 
Ho  eould  not  indeed  help  mourning  sometimes  at  the 
eight  of  a  dismantled  chapel,  or  peopling  In  imagination 
the  forest-glades  in  which  they  sat  with  the  chivalry  of  a 
bygone  day.  But  he  became  increaaingly  ahaorbed  in  his 
fnend's  ardouTj  and  the  Kevohition — mttHm-  fornwMa 
mperne — seemed  to  him  big  with  all  the  hopes  of  man* 

He  returned  to  P.iriB  in  October  1792^ — a  month  after 

the  massaensa  of  September;  and  he  has  described  his 

i^tation  and    dismay  at  the  sight  of  such  world-wide 

disstiuies   swayed    by   the   Ivauds    of  such   men.     In   a 

pitesage  which  curiously   iUustratea   that  reasoned   aelf- 

eonfidence  and  deliberate  boldness  which  for  the  most 

|Mirt  he  showed  only  in  the  peace  fid  incident  i  of  a  literary 

«tieer,  he  has  told  us  how  he  was  on  the  point  of  putting 

hiiDielf  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  Girondist  party,  in  the 

eoBTiction  that  his  eingleheartedness  of  aim  would  make 

tim,  in  spite  of  foreign  birth  and  imperfect  speech,  a 

FN3int  round  which  the  confused  instincts  of  the  multitude 

tn  ij^^ht  not  imp*ossibly  rally. 

SucJi  a  course  of  action, — wliicli^  whatever  its  other 
fesiilts,  would  undoubtedly  have  conducted  him  to  tlie 
fir*-til3otine  with  \i\$^  political  friends  ii^  May  1703, — was 
i^^^*i(li*red  imiKi^j^ible  by  a  somewhat  nndigtiihed  hindrance, 
^^^onl^ worth,  while  in  his  own  ej^es  "a  patriot  of  the 
'^''otU/^  was  in  the  eyes  of  others  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
t^wo,  tnivelliiig  on  a  small  allowance,  and  running  his  hea«l 
iiitij  unnecessary  dangers.  His  funds  were  stopped,  and 
^%^  ft?luctfintly  rctumetl  to  England  at  the  close  of  1 792; 
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And  now  to  Wordsworth,  as  to  many  other  English 
patriots,  there  came,  on  a  great  scale,  that  form  of  sorrow 
which  in  private  life  is  one  of  the  most  agonizing  of  all — 
when  two  heloved  beings,  each  of  tliem  erring  greatly, 
become  involved  in  bitter  hate.  TJie  new-bom  Republic 
flung  down  to  Europe  as  her  battle-gage  the  head  of  a 
king.  England,  in  an  hour  of  horror  that  was  almost  panic, 
accepted  the  defiance,  and  war  was  declared  between  the 
two  countries  early  in  1793.  **  No  shock,"  says  Words- 
worth, 

Given  to  my  moral  nature  had  I  known 
Down  to  that  very  moment ;  neither  lapse 
Nor  turn  of  sentiment  that  might  be  named 
A  revolution,  save  at  this  one  time  ; 

and  the  sound  of  the  evening  gun-fire  at  Portsmouth 
seemed  at  once  the  embodiment  and  the  premonition  of 
England's  guilt  and  woe. 

Yet  his  distracted  spirit  could  find  no  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  France.  For  in  France  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst;  and  every  tiling  vanished  of  liberty  except  the 
crimes  committed  in  her  name. 

Most  melancholy  at  that  time,  O  Friend  ! 

Were  my  day- thoughts,  my  nights  were  miserable. 

Through  months,  through  years,  long  after  the  last  beat 

Of  those  atrocities,  the  hour  of  sleep 

To  me  came  rarely  charged  with  natural  gifls — 

Such  ghastly  visions  had  I  of  despair. 

And  tyranny,  and  implements  of  death  ;  .  .  . 

And  levity  in  dungeons,  where  the  dust 

Was  laid  with  tears.     Then  suddenly  the  scene 

Changed,  and  the  unbroken  dream  entangled  me 

In  long  orations,  which  I  strove  to  plead 

Before  unjust  tribunals, — with  a  voice 

Labouring,  a  brain  confounded,  and  a  sense. 

Death-like,  of  treacherous  desertion,  felt 

In  the  last  place  of  refuge— my  own  soul.. 
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These  years  of  perplexity  and  diaappointment,  follow- 
ing on  a  season  of  overstrained  and  violent  hopesi  were 
the  sharpeat  trial  tlirougb  which  Words  worth  ever  passed. 
The  course  of  affairs  in  France,  indeed,  was^i  such  aa 
seemed  by  an  irony  of  fate  to  drive  the  uoblcist  and 
timiest  hearts  into  the  worst  abermtions.  For  tirst  of  all 
in  that  Revolution,  Reason  had  appeared  as  it  were  in 
viaible  ahaj>e,  and  liantl  in  hand  with  Pity  and  Yirtiie  j 
Ihaji,  as  the  welfare  of  the  oppressed  peaaantTy  began  to 
be  lost  sight  of  amid  the  brawls  of  the  iactions  of  Paiia, 
nil  that  was  attractive  and  enthusiastic  in  the  great  move- 
EQBtit  seemed  to  disappear,  but  yet  Reason  might  still  be 
thought  to  find  a  closer  reali^iion  here  than  among 
ieenee  more  serene  and  fair;  and,  lastly,  Reason  set  in 
Mood  and  tyranny  and  there  was  no  more  hope  fi-om 
fVauee*  But  those  who,  like  Woidsworth,  had  been 
taught  by  that  great  convuleiou  to  disdain  the  fetters  of 
sentiment  and  tradition  and  to  look  on  Reason  as  supreme 
were  not  willijig  to  relinquish  their  belief  because  vio- 
lence had  conquered  Ijer  in  one  more  buttle.  Rather 
ihey  cJyng  with  the  greater  tenacity^ — **  adhered,"  in 
Wordsworth's  words, 

More  tirmly  to  old  tetieta,  atid  to  pi^ovo 
Their  temper,  atraiutjd  them  wiyre  ; 

cafit  off  more  decisively  than  ever  the  influences  of  tradi- 
tioij,  and  in  their  Utopian  visions  even  wished  to  see  the 
perfected  race  severed  in  its  perfection  froui  the  memones 
of    humanity,   and    from    kinahiiJ    with   thi^   struggling 


Through  a  mood  of  this  kind  Wordsworth  had  to  travel 
DOW.  And  his  nature,  formed  for  pervading  attachnienta 
And  steady  mcmoiiea^  ioffe^ped  grievously  fi^m  the  priva- 
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tion  of  much  which  even  the  coldest  and  calmest 
temper  cannot  forego  without  detriment  and  pain.  For 
it  is  not  with  impunity  that  men  commit  themselves  to 
the  sole  guidance  of  either  of  the  two  great  elements  of 
their  being.  The  penalties  of  trusting  to  the  emotions 
alone  are  notorious  ;  and  every  day  affords  some  instance 
of  a  character  that  has  degenerated  into  a  bundle  of  im- 
pulses, of  a  will  that  has  become  caprice.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  making  Reason  our  tyrant  instead  of  our 
king  are  almost  equally  diBastrou&  There  is  so  little 
which  Reason,  divested  of  all  emotional  or  instinctive 
supports,  is  able  to  prove  to  our  satisfaction  that  a  scep- 
tical aridity  is  likely  to  take  possession  of  the  soul.  It 
was  thus  with  Wordsworth  ;  he  was  driven  to  a  perpetual 
questioning  of  all  beliefs  and  analysis  of  all  motives, — 

Till,  demanding  formal  proof, 
And  seeking  it  in  everything,  I  lost 
All  feeling  of  conviction  ;  and,  in  tine, 
Sick,  wcaiied  out  with  contrarieties, 
Yielded  np  moral  questions  in  despair. 

In  this  mood  all  those  great  generalized  conceptions 
which  are  the  food  of  our  love,  our  reverence,  our  religion, 
dissolve  away ;  and  Wordsworth  tells  us  that  at  this 
time 

Even  the  visible  universe 
Fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  taste 
Less  spiritual,  with  microscopic  view 
Was  scanned,  as  I  had  scanned  the  moral  world. 

He  looked  on  the  operations  of  nature  "  in  disconnection 
dull  and  spiritless ; "  he  could  no  lonfjer  apprehend  her 
unity  nor  feel  her  charm.  He  retained  indeed  his  craving 
for  natural  beauty,  but  in  an  uneasy  and  fastidious 
mood, — 
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Giving  wnjT 
To  a  compariaoti  of  see  no  with  scents 
Beiit  oi?emiucli  on  siifM.'rticmL  tbinga, 
Pfiiiiperiiig  mj'sclf  witli  nieiigro  iitjvolti(j& 
OfooJouT  and  proportion  j  to  tht!  mondia 
Of  tinie  atid  AeaaoDi  to  the  tnoral  po^\  cr, 
Tht  laMsQtkins,  and  the  splnt  of  tl>e  plaoe^ 
Insroiriblc. 


Such  co!J  fit*5  ai"*^  common  Uj  all  itligions  :  thej  haunt 
the  artistj  tlie  philantliropiBt,  the  philosopher,  the  muii, 
Often  they  tire  due  to  eome  atrjiin  of  egoism  or  ambition 
which  has  intermixed  itself  with  the  impersonal  deain^ ; 
8omt?  times,  as  in  Words  worth '«  case,  to  the  persistent 
tensioa  of  a  mind  which  haa  been  bent  too  ardently 
towards  iui  ideal  scarce  possible  to  man.  And  in  this 
case,  when  the  objects  of  a  man's  habitual  admiration  are 
true  and  noble,  they  will  ever  bt^  found  to  suggest  some 
antidote  ti:>  the  fatigues  of  their  pursuit.  We  shall  see  as 
we  proceed  how  a  deepening  inaight  into  the  lives  of  the 
peasantry  aiound  him, — the  happiness  and  virtue  of  simple 
Cumbrian  homes, — restored  to  the  pout  a  sercner  confidence 
in  human  nature,  amid  sll  the  shame  and  downfall  of  such 
hopes  in  France.  And  that  still  profound  er  loss  of 
delight  in  Nature  herself, — -that  viewing  of  all  things  "  in 
disconnection  dull  and  spiritless,"  which,  as  it  has  been 
well  said,  i^  the  truest  definition  of  Atheism,  inasmuch 
ms  a  uidty  in  the  universe  is  tlje  first  element  in  our  con- 
ception of  God, — this  dark  pathway  also  was  not  without 
its  outlet  into  the  day*  For  the  God  in  Nature  ia  not 
only  a  God  of  Beauty^  hut  n  CJod  of  Law  ;  his  unity  eau 
be  apprehended  in  power  as  well  as  in  glory  ;  and  Words- 
worth's mind,  "sinking  inward  upon  itself  from  thought  to 
thonght/'  found  rest  for  the  time  in  that  austere  religion, — 
Hebrew  at  once  and  scientific^  common  to  a  Newton  and  a 
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Job, — which  is  fostered  by  the  prolonged  contemplation  of 
the  mere  Order  of  the  sum  of  things. 

Not  in  vain 
I  had  been  taught  to  reverence  a  Power 
That  is  the  visible  quality  and  shape 
And  image  of  right  reason. 

Not,  indeed,  in  vain  !  For  h<)  felt  now  that  there  is  no 
side  of  truth,  however  remote  from  human  interests,  no 
aspect  of  the  universe,  however  awful  and  impersonal, 
which  may  not  have  power  at  some  season  to  guide  and 
support  the  spiiit  of  man.  When  Goodness  is  obscured, 
when  Beauty  wearies,  there  are  some  souls  which  still 
can  cling  and  grapple  to  the  conception  of  eternal  Law. 

Of  such  stern  consolations  the  poet  speaks  as  having 
restored  him  in  his  hour  of  need.  But  lie  gratefully 
acknowledges  also  another  solace  of  a  gentler  kind.  It  wa.s 
about  this  time  (1795)  that  Wordsworth  was  blessed  witli 
the  permanent  companionship  of  his  sister,  to  whom  he 
was  tenderly  attached,  but  whom,  since  childhood,  he  had 
seen  only  at  long  intervals.  !Mis3  Wordsworth,  after  her 
father's  death,  had  lived  mainly  with  her  maternal  grand- 
father, Mr.  Cookson,  at  Penrith,  occasionally  at  Halifax 
with  other  relations,  or  at  Forncett  with  her  uncle  Dr. 
Cookson,  Canon  of  Windsor.  She  was  now  able  to  join 
her  favourite  brother ;  and  in  this  gifted  woman  Words- 
worth found  a  gentler  and  sunnier  likeness  of  himself; 
he  found  a  love  which  never  wearied,  and  a  sympathy 
fervid  without  blindness,  whose  suggestions  lay  so  directly 
in  his  mind's  natural  course  that  they  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  same  individuality,  and  to  form  at  once  a  portion 
of  his  inmost  being.  The  opening  of  this  new  era  of 
domestic  happiness  demands  a  separate  chapter. 


CHAPTER  III. 


mi^ij  WORDgWOHTf? — LYRICAL  BALLADS— BKrTLEMEBfT  AT 

OTIASMEBK* 


Fbom  iimong  many  letters  of  Mi^s  W'ordsworth'a  to  ii 
beloved  fricrnd,  (Miss  Jane  Pollard,  aftprwanls  Mt«- 
Mufshall,  of  Hailstaade),  which  have  been  kindly  pkcwl 
at  my  dispoaal^  I  may  without  impropriety  quote  ii  few 
poBMigei  which  illustrate  th@  character  and  the  afifection  of 
l>rotlief  and  sister  iiHke*  Ai)d  fiiNt^  in  a  kttpr  (Fomcett. 
Fehrtiary  1790),  comparing  her  brothers  Christopher  and 
Williatni  she  says ;  *'  Christopher  is  steady  and  sincere  in 
hia  attflchraents.  William  has  both  theso  tnHues  iti  an 
eminent  degree,  and  a  sort  of  violence  of  affection,  if  I 
tmiy  so  term  it,  which  demonstrates  itself  every  moment 
of  the  day,  when  the  objects  of  hia  affection  are  present 
with  hi  in,  in  a  thousand  almost  imperccptil*le  attention.^ 
to  tijeir  wishes,  in  a  ggrt  of  restless  watch  fuliioE^  which  I 
know  not  how  to  describe,  a  tenderness  that  never  sleeps, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  a  delif^acy  of  manner  as  I  imve 
observed  in  few  men/*  And  again  (Forneett,  June  1793), 
the  writAs  to  the  same  friend :  *'  I  have  strolled  into  a 
neigbboiiring  mearlow,  where  I  am  enjoying  the  melody 
of  birdi^i,  and  the  hu^y  sounds  of  a  hne  summer's  evoning* 
But  oh  I  how  imperfect  is  my  pleasure  whilst  I  am  alone ; 
Why  are  you  not  seated  with  me  f  and  my  dear  William, 
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why  is  he  not  here  also  ?  I  oould  almost  fancy  that  I  see 
you  both  near  me.  I  hear  rjou  point  out  a  spot,  where  if 
we  could  erect  a  little  cottage  and  call  it  our  own  we 
should  be  the  happiest  of  human  beings.  I  see  my  brother 
fired  with  the  idea  of  leading  his  sister  to  such  a  retreat. 
Our  parlour  is  in  a  moment  furnished,  our  garden  is 
adorned  by  magic  ;  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  spring  at 
our  command  ;  the  wood  behind  the  house  lifts  its  head, 
and  furnishes  us  with  a  ^vinte^'s  shelter  and  a  summer's 
noonday  shade.  My  dear  friend,  I  trust  that  ere  long 
you  will  be,  without  the  aid  of  imagination,  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks,  and  my  dear  William  may  be  of  our 
party.  .  .  .  He  is  now  going  upon  a  tour  in  the  west  of 
England,  with  a  gentleman  who  was  formerly  a  schoolfellow, 
— a  man  of  fortune,  who  is  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  and  only  requests  the  favour  of  William's  com- 
pany. He  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  quit  this  companion 
as  soon  as  anything  more  advantageous  offers.  But  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  I  am  likely  to  have  the  happiness  of 
introducing  you  to  my  beloved  brother.  You  must  for- 
give me  for  talking  so  much  of  him ;  my  affection  hurries 
me  on,  and  makes  me  forget  that  you  cannot  be  so  much 
interested  in  the  subject  as  I  am.  You  do  not  know  him ; 
you  do  not  know  how  amiable  he  is.  Perhaps  you  reply, 
*  But  I  know  how  blinded  you  are.'  Well,  my  dearest, 
I  plead  guilty  at  once ;  1  must  he  blind  ;  he  cannot  be  so 
pleasing  as  my  fondness  makes  him.  I  am  willing  to 
allow  that  half  the  virtues  with  which  I  fancy  him 
endowed  are  the  creation  of  my  love ;  but  surely  I  may 
be  excused  I  He  was  never  tired  of  comforting  his  sister; 
he  never  left  her  in  anger ;  he  always  met  her  with  joy ; 
he  preferred  her  society  to  every  other  pleasure ; — or  rather, 
when  we  were  so  happy  as  to  be  within  each  other's  reach. 
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lie  had  no  pleaaruie  when  we  were  compelled  to  be 
ilmded.  Do  not  theTi  expect  too  much  from  this  brother 
of  whom  I  hiive  delighted  so  to  talk  to  you.  lu  the  iu^t 
place,  you  tuu^i  be  witli  iiim  more  than  once  before  he 
will  be  perfectly  easy  in  couvi^rsation.  In  the  second 
place,  his  pLTson  is  nut  in  his  favour — ^at  least  I  should 
think  not ;  but  I  $aon  ceageil  to  discover  this « nay,  I 
tdino^t  thought  tliat  the  opinion  xv^hieh  I  had  fomietl  wiu 
erroneous.  He  is,  however,  certainly  ruthtT  plain  ;  thougli 
othenvise  has  an  extremely  thouijhtful  coimtenance,  but 
when  iie  speaks  it  is  often  lighted  up  by  a  amile  which  I 
think  very  pleasing.  But  enough,  he  is  my  brother ;  wljy 
should  I  deiscnbe  him  ?  I  ishall  be  launching  again  into 
pRaegyric/' 

The  brother's  language  to  his  sister  is  equally  affectionate, 
**How  much  do  I  wiiih/*  he  writes  in  1793,  "that  each 
emotion  of  pleasure  or  pain  tliat  visits  your  heart  should 
oatcitc  a  similar  pleiisure  or  a  similar  j^ain  within  me,  by 
that  sympathy  which  will  almost  identify  us  when  we 
have  stolen  to  our  little  cottage.  .  .  ,  I  will  wTit-e  to  my 
imcle,  and  tell  iiim  that  I  cannot  think  of  going  anywhere 
liefore  I  have  been  with  you.  Whatever  answer  he  gives 
me,  I  certainly  w^ill  make  a  ix>int  of  once  more  mingling 
my  tranaportB  with  youra.  Alas!  my  dear  sister,  how 
«oon  must  this  happiness  expire ;  yet  there  are  moments 
n^orlJi  ages/* 

And  again  :  in  the  same  year  he  writes,  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
dear  sister  !  with  what  transport  shall  I  again  meet  you  ! 
^th  what  rapture  shall  I  again  wear  out  the  day  in  your 
sight  i  «..  I  see  you  in  a  moment  running,  or  ratlier 
flying,  to  my  arms/' 

WordswoHh  wiis  in  aU  things  fortunate,  hut  in  nothing 
more  fortunate  than  in  this,  that  so  unique  a  companion 
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fihould  have  been  ready  to  devote  hersaH  to  hiin  with 
affection  whoDy  free  from  egotism  or  jealousy, — an  iiii'eL'tion 
that  yearned  only  to  sotiafy  hl^  subtlest  iieevlSj  and  to 
tmnsiii^c  all  tliat  ivas  best  in  herself  into  hi^  larger  being. 
And  indexed  that  fortunate  admixture  or  indue  net*,  whent'ti- 
soever  derived,  ivhich  rais<fd  the  race  of  Wordsworth  to 
XX)etie  fame,  was  almost  more  douunant  and  conspicuous 
in  Dorothy  Wordsworth  than  in  the  poet  himjself.  "  The 
shooting  lights  of  her  wild  ey^^s  *'  refit^cted  to  the  full  the 
strain  of  imaginative  emotion  which  was  mingled  iu  tha 
poet's  nature  with  that  spirit  of  steadfast  ami  conservative 
virtue  which  has  aJrendy  given  to  thi^  family  a  Master  of 
Trinity,  two  Bishops,  and  other  divines  and  scholars  of 
weight  and  consider t ion.  In  tlie  poet  himself  the  con- 
servative and  ecelesiastieal  tendencies  of  his  character 
became  more  and  more  apparent  as  advancing  years 
stitfcned  the  movements  of  the  mind.  In  his  sister  the 
anient  element  was  less  restrained ;  it  showed  itself  in  a 
most  innocent  direction^  but  it  brought  with  it  a  heavy 
punishment.  Her  passion  for  Jiature  and  her  ail^ection 
for  her  brother  led  hci'  into  mountain  rambles  which  were 
beyond  her  strength,  and  her  last  yeara  were  spent  in 
a  condition  of  physical  and  men  fed  decay. 

But  lit  the  tinie  of  which  we  are  now^  speaking  there 
\vm^  perhaps,  no  one  in  the  world  who  could  have  been  to 
tlie  poet  such  a  companion  as  his  sister  became,  She  had 
not,  of  course,  hb  grasp  of  mind  or  his  poetic  power  ;  but 
her  aensitivenea^  to  iiatui^  was  cjuite  as  keen  iis  his,  and 
her  disposition  resembled  his  '*  with  sunshine  added  to  day- 
light." 
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Birds  iu  tbe  bower,  aad  iBoiba  in  tbe  greou  fieki, 

CtJtild  thoy  bav©  known  lier^  would  liaT^e  loved  ;  mtjtbaiigkt 

Her  vtjiy  pi'eseiiee  sacb  a  awt^etness  breiithed, 


I 
I 
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That  liowers,  and  trees,  aud  even  the  stleiit  hills, 
And  (^^^erjthing  Bhe  looked  on,  should  have  bid 
An  mtimatioii  how  she  bore  here^lf 
Towards  th^m,  Eind  to  fdl  creftturea. 

Her  journal  of  a  tour  in  *Seotlantl,  and  her  description 
of  a  week  on  UHawatefi  affixed  to  Wordsworth  s  Guide  to 
ihe  LakeSf — diariea  not  written  for  publitiation  but  merely 
to  <Kimmimicate  her  own  delight  to  iutiujate  friends  at  a 
distimce, — are  snrely  indescribahl)'  attractive  in  their  naivo 
and  tender  feeling,  combineil  with  a  delicacy  of  insight 
into  natural  beauty  which  waa  almoflt  a  new  thing  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  If  we  compare,  for  instance^  any  of 
her  descriptiona  of  the  Lakes  with  Southey^s,  we  see  the 
difference  between  mere  literar}'  skill,  which  can  now  be 
rivalled  in  many  iiuarters,  and  that  sympatlitttc  intviition 
which  cotnos  of  love  alone,  Even  if  we  compare  her  witli 
Gray,  whose  short  notice  of  Cumberland  hears  on  every 
page  the  stamp  of  a  true  poet,  we  are  struck  by  the  way 
in  which  Miss  Wordsworth^s  tenderness  Idr  all  living 
things  gives  character  and  pathos  to  her  landscapes,  and 
dvoikea  from  the  wildcat  solitude  some  note  that  thrills  the 

She  pvre  me  ^w,  aht  gav©  m©  earf. 
And  bmnble  onrw*  and  delicato  feani ; 
A  heart  tbo  foiiiitiiiu  of  sweet  tears ; 
And  loTe»  und  thought,  and  joy. 

The  eottsage  life  in  her  brother'!  company  which  we 
have  aeen  Miss  Woixisworth  picturing  to  herself  xvith  girli.sih 
ardour,  was  destined  to  be  realized  no  long  time  afterwards, 
thanks  to  the  unlooked-for  outcome  of  another  fnendshipp 
If  the  poet*s  sister  was  his  first  admirer,  Kaisley  Calvert 
may  fairly  claim  the  second  place.  Calvert  was  the  son 
of  the  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  possessed 
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large  estates  m  Cumberland.  He  attached  himself  to 
Wordsworth,  and  in  1793  and  1794  the  friends  were 
much  together.  Calvert  was  then  attacked  by  consump- 
tion, and  Wordsworth  nursed  him  with  patient  care.  It 
was  found  at  his  death  tliat  he  had  left  his  friend 
a  legacy  of  900Z.  "The  act,"  says  Wordsworth, 
"  was  done  entirely  from  a  confidence  on  his  part  that  I 
had  powers  and  attainments  which  might  be  of  use  to 
mankind.  Upon  the  interest  of  the  900Z. — 400/.  being 
laid  out  in  annuity — with  200/.  deducted  from  the  princi- 
pal, and  100/.  a  legacy  to  my  sister,  and  100/.  more  which 
the  Lyrical  Ballads  have  brought  me,  my  sister  and  I. 
contrived  to  live  seven  years,  nearly  eight" 

Trusting  in  this  small  capital,  and  with  nothing  to  look 
to  in  the  future  except  the  uncertain  prospect  of  the  pay- 
ment of  Lord  Lonsdale's  debt  to  the  family,  Wordsworth 
settled  with  his  sister  at  Kacedown,  near  Crewkeme,  in 
Dorsetshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1795,  the  choice  of  this 
locality  being  apparently  determined  by  the  offer  of  a 
cottage  on  easy  terms.  Here,  in  the  first  home  which  he 
had  possessed,  Wordsworth's  steady  devotion  to  poetry 
began.  He  had  already,  in  1792,^  published  two  little 
poems,  the  Evening  Walk  and  Descriptive  Sketches,  wliich 
Miss  Wordsworth  (to  whom  the  Evening  Walk  was 
addressed)  criticises  with  candour  in  a  letter  to  the  same 
friend  (Eomcett,  February  1792) : — 

"  The  scenes  which  ho  describes  have  been  viewed  with 
a  poet's  eye,  and  are  portrayed  with  a  poet's  pencil ;  and 
the  poems  contain  many  passages  exquisitely  beautiful ; 
but  they  also  contain  many  faults,  the  chief  of  which  are 
obscurity  and  a  too  frequent  use  of  some  particular  expres- 

1  The  Metnoirs  say  in  1793,  but  the  following  MS.  letter  of 
1792  speaks  of  them  as  already  published. 
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siaiiB  BSkd  tmcommon  wonls ;  for  inataiieej  mnvelf^m,  which 
he  applies  in  a  sense,  if  not  new,  at  least  diflerent  from  its 
Ofdinary  one*  By  *  moveless,^  when  applit'd  to  the  swan,  he 
meftns  that  sort  of  motion  wliich  is  smooth  without  agita- 
tion ;  it  i^  Ji  very  l^atitifnl  epithet,  hut  ought  to  have 
be«n  i!autioualy  oised.  The  woni  vieichm  also  is  intro- 
dtieed  far  too  often.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  he  did  not 
submit  thi^  works  to  the  inftpection  of  soUKi  friend  before 
their  puhlication,  and  he  alao  joins  with  me  in  this 
regret." 

These  poems  show  a  careful  and  minute  observation  of 
nature,  but  their  versification — still  reminding  us  of  the 
imitators  of  Pope— has  little  origimdity  or  chann.  They 
f^tooi^d  the  admiration  of  Coleridge,  Imt  had  no  further 


At  Eaoedown  Wordsworth  finishod  (kdU  and  Sfirrow, 
a  poem  gloomy  in  tone  and  written  mainly  in  his  peritKi 
of  depression  and  unrest, — and  wrote  a  tnigedy  calletl  Thr^ 
Bonierer^,  of  which  only  a  few  Ibies  show  any  promise  of 
future  excellenco.  He  then  wrote  Thr  Mnin^d  Ooiicifje, 
now  incorporated  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Exaimmn,  This 
jjoem,  on  a  subject  thoroughly  suited  to  his  powers,  was 
hia  tiret  work  of  merit  \  and  Coleridge,  who  visited  the 
quiet  household  in  June  1T97,  pronounces  this  poem 
"superior,  I  hesitate  not  to  aver,  to  anything  in 
our  language  whi'^h  in  any  way  resembles  it/'  In 
July  1797  the  Wordsworths  removed  to  Alfoxden*  a 
large  house  in  Somersetshire?,  near  Nethersfcowoy,  where 
Coleridge  wa^  at  that  time  living.  Here  Wordsworth 
added  to  his  income  by  taking  as  pupO  a  young  boy,  the 
hero  of  the  trifling  poem  Amtalote  fi/r  Fatkereif  a  son  of 
Mr.  Basil  Montagu  ;  and  here  h^.*  composed  many  of  his 
ffnuUler   piece^i.      Hu    bus    desenbed    the  origin  of  the 
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Aficient  Mttrincr  aod  the  Lyrital  Ballade  in  a  well-kBowji 
passage,  part  of  which  I  must  here  repeat : — 

"  In  the  autumn  of  1797*  Mr.  Coleridge ^  my  sister,  and  my^ 
fteir  started  iVora  Alfuxdan  pretty  late  in  tlit!  ttfternoon,  with 
a  ¥iew  to  viiiit  Linton,  iind  tht*  Vullej  of  Stones  ni^iir  to  it ;  and 
as  our  united  funds  wen*  very  smulL  we  agreed  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  tour  by  writing  a  ptjem.  to  be  sent  to  tbe  Nete 
Monthly  Magtiziiie.  In  the  course  of  thia  w&lk  w«ji  planned 
the  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner j  founded  on  a  dream ^  m  Mr. 
Colendge  said,  of  his  friend  Mr.  Gruikahank,  Much  the  greatest 
part  ot  the  story  was  Mr,  CJoleridge*B  invention  ;  but  Dertain 
parti  I  BUggested;  fur  example,  some  ertine  was  to  be  coiniiiitt4»d 
which  w»«  to  brinj^  upon  the  Old  Navigator,  ita  Coleridge  after- 
wards delighted  to  call  him,  the  spectral  persecution^  as  a  con* 
sequence  of  that  crime  and  his  own  wan de rings,  I  had  been 
reading  in  Shelvocke's  Voj^at^es^  a  day  or  two  before,  that,  while 
doubling  Cape  Horn  they  frequently  saw  albatrosses  in  tbat 
latitude,  the  largeat  sort  of  B(!a-fowI,  some  extending  their  wings 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  *  Suppose,*  said  I,  *  you  represent  him 
as  having  killed  oae  of  the$?e  birds  on  entering  the  South  Sea, 
and  tbat  tlie  tutelary  spirits  of  these  regions  take  upon  them 
to  aveugt?  the  crime.  The  incident  was  thought  fit  for  the 
purpoKe,  and  adopted  accordingly*  I  also  suggested  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship  by  the  dead  man,  hut  do  not  recollect  that  I 
had  anything  uiore  to  do  with  the  scheme  of  the  poem.  We 
began  the  ixmiposition  together,  on  tbat  bo  me  memorable  even- 
ing. 1  f^irniftbed  two  or  three  lines  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem,  in  particular—- 

And  listened  like  i^  three  years*  child  % 
The  Mariner  bad  his  will. 


i 


As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  conjointly  our  respective  man* 
ners  proved  so  widely  diflerent,  that  it  would  have  been  quile 
presumptuous  in  tne  to  do  anything  but  separate  from  an  under- 
taking  upon  which  I  could  only  have  been  a  clog.  Tlie  Aneieni 
Mariner  grew  nnd  grew,  till  it  became  too  important  for  our 
first  objeet,  which  wm  limited  to  our  ei^tation  of  ^ve  pounds; 
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Olid  we  b«gati  to  think  of  a  v^oliime,  which  wm  to  comaist^  nn 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  toLd  the  world,  of  poems  ckiefljr  on  super- 
natuTul  sulyeoU,  takeD  &om  common  liie,  hut  looked  at,  im 
much  as  might  be,  through  an  imaginative  medium/' 

The  volume  of  Lyrical  BaUads^  whose  first  beginnings 

ve  her©  heen  traced,  was  published  in  the  autumn  of 

1798|  hj  Mr.  Cottle^  at  BmtoL     This  Yolume  contained 

sevcTal  |ioems  which  have  been  justly  blamed  for  triviality, 

— as   Iltf  Thorn,  Goudy  Blake,  The  Idiot  Boy  ;  several 

in  which,  aa  in  Smum  Lee,  triviality  in  mingled  with 

much  real  pathos  ;  and  some,  aa  E^xpojitulafwn  and  Meply 

and  The  Tables  Turned,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of 

Wordsworth's  imtura.     It  m  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that 

I       if  theee  two  last-named  jioems— to  the  carelesa  eye  so 

I      alight  and  trifling — were  all    that   had   renmined   from 

Wordsworth's  hand,   they    wotild  have   "spoken  to  the 

^comprehending  "  of  a  new  individuality^  as  distinct  and 

^Kamistakeablo  in  its  way  as  that  which  Bappho  has  left 

^cngiaven  on  the  world  for  ever  in  words  even  fewer  than 

L     ^isae.     And  the  volume  ended  with  a  poem  whieh  Worda^ 

^orth  composed  in  1798,  in  one  day,  during  a  tour  with 

liid  aistj^r  to  Tintem  and  Chepstow.     The  Lirmg  wriiim 

€ibove  Tinff^ru  Ahh^y  !mve  become,  as  it  were,  the  locu9 

€:la*dcus  or  coueecrated  formulary  of  the  Wordswortliian 

faith>     They  say  in  brief  what  it  is  the  work  of  the  poet's 

liiographer  to  say  in  detail. 

A«  soon  aa  this  volume  was  published  Wordsworth  and 
liifl  sister  sailed  for  Haniburgt  in  the  hope  that  their 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  German  language  might 
te  improved  hy  the  heroic  remedy  of  a  winter  at  Goslar* 
IBnt  at  Goslar  they  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  acquain- 
tance^^  and  their  eelf-improvement  consisted  mainly  in 
roadiiig  German  books  to  themselves.     The  foiir  months 
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spent  at  Goslar,  however,  were  tlie  very  bloom  of  Words- 
worth's poetic  career.  Through  none  of  Ma  poems  haa 
the  peculiar  lovelinejasof  English  scenery  and  English  girl- 
hood shone  more  delicately  than  tkrougb  those  whiehl 
came  to  him  as  he  paced  the  fro^eii  gardens  of  that  ddso-j 
late  city.  Here  it  was  that  he  wrote  Lucy  Grar/^  and ' 
Muikf  and  Nidting^  and  the  Ptm^^  E}dkqjh^  and  other 
poems  known  now  to  most  men  as  poBsessing  iu  ltd  full 
ffagraace  his  especial  charm.  And  here  it  was  that  the 
memory  of  some  eiiiotion  prompted  the  lines  on  Ltmj.  Of^^J 
the  liistory  of  that  emotion  he  has  told  us  nothing  ;  I^" 
forbear,  therefore,  to  inquire  concerning  it,  or  even  to 
speculate.  That  it  was  to  the  poet's  honour  1  lIo  not 
doubt ;  hut  who  ever  lefirnotl  such  secrets  rightly  1  or  who 
should  wish  to  karn  1  It  is  best  io  leave  the  sanctuary  of 
all  hearts  inviolate,  an*!  to  respect  the  reserve  not  only  of 
the  liring  but  of  the  dead.  Of  these  fioems,  ahnost 
alone,  Wordswortli  in  hia  autobiographical  notes  has  said 
notliing  whatever.  One  of  them  he  suppressed  for  years, 
and  priuted  only  in  a  later  volume.  One  can,  indeed,  weU 
Imagine  that  tliere  may  be  poems  which  a  man  may  he 
willing  to  give  to  the  world  only  in  the  hope  that  their 
pathos  will  be,  m  it  wei*,  protected  by  its  own  intensity, 
and  that  those  who  are  Avorthiest  to  comprehend  wiU  bo^^ 
least  disposed  to  discut?a  them. 

The  autobiograplncal  notes  on  his  own  works  ahore 
alluded  to  were  dicttited  by  the  poet  to  his  friend  Miss 
Isabella  Fenwick,  ;it  her  urgent  request,  in  1843,  and  pre- 
serve many  interesting  particular  as  to  the  eircumstancea 
under  which  each  piem  wsis  composed.  They  are  to  be  ^ 
found  printed  entire  among  Wordsworth's  prose  works,  ~ 
and  I  shall  therefore  cite  them  only  occasionally.  01 
Ime^  Ofttp,  for  instance,  he  says^ — 
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"  It  was.  founded  on  a  oircmnstanc^e  toH  tne  by  my  aister,  ot 
a  iitttc  girl  wbo^  not  far  from  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  was  be-^ 
wildered  m  a  snowstorm*  Her  fboUtepa  wero  track od  bj  h^r 
parents  to  tbe  tniddli^  of  the  look  of  a  caual,  and  no  other 
Y&atige  of  bei%  backward  or  for  ward ,  oould  b*?  traced.  The  bodj, 
however,  was  found  in  the  canal.  The  way  in  which  the  inci- 
dent was  treated,  and  the  spirit nalizing  of  tbe  character ,  might 
ftimieh  hints  for  contru^ttng  the  imaginative  mBuence^  which 
I  have  i^ndoavoured  to  throw  o?er  common  life,  with  Crahbe'ii 
matter-oi'-fact  style  of  handling  suhjects  ol  the  same  kind." 

And  of  the  Lim*  tmiUfji  in  Germany^  1798-9,— 

**  A  bitter  winter  it  was  when  tbeae  veraea  were  composed  hy 
the  aide  of  my  Hiiti?r,  in  our  lodg^tngs,  at  a  draper^  hotjt^,  in 
the  romantic  imperial  town  of  Goalar,  on  the  edge  of  the  Hartz 
fofiBt.  Ho  sev^ere  wa»  the  co!d  of  this  winter,  that  when  we 
pitied  out  of  the  parlour  warmed  by  the  stove  oar  cheeks  were 
struefc  by  tbe  air  a«  by  cold  iron.  I  slept  in  a  room  over  a 
passage  thut  was  not  eeiled-  The  people  of  the  house  used  to 
say.  Tether  unfeelingly,  that  they  eipocted  I  should  be  frozen 
to  death  some  night ;  but  with  the  protetition  of  a  pelisic  lined 
with  fur,  and  a  dog'u-akin  bonnet^  such  as  was  worn  by  the 
peasants  I  I  walked  daily  on  tbe  rampartfl  or  on  a  Bort  of  public 
ground  or  garden,  in  which  wits  a  pond.  Here  I  had  no  com* 
panion  but  a  kingfisher^  a  beautiful  ureature  that  used  to  glance 
by  me,  I  cnnsequently  hecanie  much  attached  to  it.  During 
these  walks  I  compoeed  The  Poefs  Epitaph" 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  loore  impressive  inatanceof  tlie 
contraat,  familiar  to  biographers,  between  the  apparent  in- 
signiScanca  and  the  real  importance  of  their  hero  in  undi§- 
tingiiifihed  youth.  To  any  one  considering  Wordsworth  as 
he  then  was,— a  rough  and  somewhat  stubborn  young  man, 
who^  in  nearly  thirty  years  of  life,  had  seemed  alternately 
to  idle  without  grace  and  to  atady  without  advantage,— 
it  might  well  have  seemed  incredible  that  he  could  have 
I  tnything  new  or  valuable  to  communicate  to  mankind. 
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Where  had  been  his  experience  ?  or  where  was  the  indica- 
tion of  that  wealth  of  s^nsuoua  emotion  whioh  in  euch  a 
nuture  as  Keats^  seemg  almost  to  dispense  with  experience 
and  to  give  novelty  by  giving  vividnesa  to  euch  passiona 
as  ai-e  known  to  all  1  If  Wordsworth  were  to  impi^ss 
mankind  it  must  be,  one  might  have  thought,  by  travelling 
out  of  himself  altogether — by  revealing  some  such  eneigy 
of  imagination  ae  can  create  a  world  of  romance  and 
adventure  in  the  shyest  heart.  But  this  was  not  ao  to  be* 
Already  Wordsworth's  minor  poems  had  dealt  almost  en- 
tirely  with  his  own  feelings,  and  with  the  objects  actually 
before  his  eyea  ;  and  it  was  at  Goslar  that  he  planned^  and 
on  the  day  of  his  quittuig  Goslar  that  he  began,  a  much 
longer  poem,  whose  subject  was  to  he  still  more  intimatoiy 
personal,  being  the  development  of  his  own  mind.  This 
poem,  dedicated  to  Coleridge,  and  written  in  the  form  of  a 
confidence  bestowed  on  an  intimate  friend,  was  finished  in 
1805,  but  was  not  published  till  after  the  poet's  death. 
>irs.  Wordsworth  then  named  it  TOe  Prelude,  indicating 
thus  the  relation  which  it  hears  to  the  Excursion — or 
rather,  to  the  projected  poem  of  the  Rtchim^  of  which  the 
Excnmion  was  to  form  only  the  Second  out  of  three 
Divisions.  One  Book  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Utdum 
was  written,  hut  is  yet  unpublished ;  the  Third  Division 
waa  never  even  begun,  and  "  the  materids,"  we  are  told,  "of 
which  it  would  liave  been  formed  have  been  incorporated, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  author's  other  publicationa" 
Kor  need  this  change  of  plan  be  regretted  :  didactic  poems 
admit  easily  of  mutilation  ;  ant!  aU  that  can  be  called 
plot  in  this  series  of  works  is  contained  itTthe  Prelude,  in 
which  we  see  Wordsworth  arriving  at  those  convictioni 
which  in  the  Es^cutmou  he  pauses  to  expound. 
It  woidd  \m  too  much  to  say  that  Wordsworth 
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in  Tvholly  euccQssM  in  the  attempt — ^for  sueh  the 
[prehtde  virtually  is — to  write  an  epic  poem  on  his  own 
education*  Such  a  poem  must  ahnost  necessarily  appear 
teiliouR  and  egoietic,  ami  AVorflaworth'a  manner  has  not 
tact  enongh  to  prevent  these  defects  from  being  felt  to  the 
ftill*  On  the  coutrary,  in  ]m  constant  desire  frugally  to 
extract,  as  it  were,  its  full  teaching  from  the  mintitost 
event  which  has  befallen  him,  he  supplements  the  self- 
complacency  of  the  autobiographer  with  the  conscientious 
exaetneea  of  the  moralist,  and  is  apt  to  insist  on  tritl^ 
such  as  lodge  in  the  corners  of  every  man's  memory,  as  if 
they  were  unique  leasons  vouchsafed  to  himself  alone. 

Yet  it  follows  from  thia  veiy  temper  of  mind  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  antobiography  which  we  can  read  ivith  snch 
implicit  confideDGO  Bts  thii  Prelude.     In  the  case  of  this,  as  of 

many  of  "Worcis  worth's  productions,  our  first  dissatisfac- 
iion  at  the  form  which  the  poem  assumes  yields  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  fitness  to  express  precisely  what  the  poet  intends. 
0?  are  there  many  men  who,  in  reconntiug  the  story  of 
^eir  own  lives,  could  combine  a  candour  so  absolute  witli 
io  much  of  dignity- — who  coidd  treat  their  personal  Mstory 

impartially  as  a  means  of  conveying  lessons  of  general 

th— or  who  J  while  chronicling  sueh  small  things,  could 
fcmain  sc>  great,  Thi3  Prehuhi  h  a  book  of  gowi  augury 
for  human  nature.  We  feel  in  reading  it  as  if  the  stock  of 
mankind  were  sound.  The  soul  seems  going  on  from 
^ti^Dgth  to  strength  by  the  mere  development  of  her 
ujbom  power.  And  the  scene  with  which  the  poem  at 
once  opens  and  concludes — the  return  to  the  Lake  country 

to  a  permanont  and  satisfying  home — places  the  poet  at 
last  amid  his  true  surroundings,  and  leaves  us  to  contem- 
plate him  as  completed  by  a  harmony  without  him^  which 
he  of  ftU  men  most  needed  to  evoke  the  harmony  within* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   ENGLISH   LAKES. 

The  lakes  and  mountains  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland, 
and  Lancashire,  are  singularly  fitted  to  supply  such  ele- 
ments of  moral-  sustenance  as  Nature's  aspects  can  afford 
to  man.  There  are,  indeed,  many  mountain  regions  of 
greater  awfulness ;  but  prospects  of  ice  and  terror  should 
be  a  rare  stimulant  rather  than  an  habitual  food  ;  and  the 
physical  difficulties  inseparable  from  immense  elevations 
depress  the  inhabitant  and  preoccupy  the  traveller. 
There  are  many  lakes  under  a  more  lustrous  sky ;  but  the 
healthy  activities  of  life  demand  a  scene  brilliant  without 
languor,  and  a  beauty  which  can  refresh  and  satisfy 
rather  than  lull  or  overpower.  Without  advancing  any 
untenable  claim  to  British  preeminence  in  the  matter  of 
scenery,  we  may,  perhaps,  follow  on  both  these  points  the 
judgment  which  Wordsworth  has  expressed  in  his  Guide 
to  the  Lalces^  a  work  which  condenses  the  results  of  many 
years  of  intimate  observation. 

"Our  tracts  of  wood  and  wat^r,"  he  says,  "are  almost 
diminutive  in  comparison  (with  Switzerland);  therefore, 
as  far  as  sublimity  is  dependent  upon  absolute  bulk  and 
height,  and  atmospherical  influences  in  connexion  with 
these,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  rivalship.  But 
a  short  residence  among  the  British  mountains  will  furnish 
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mbtintlnut  proof,  lliatj  after  a  certaiii  point  of  «ldvalbn, 
Tii.,  tliiit  whii^h  allows  of  comimct  aud  (ieecy  clouds 
settling  uiMjn,  or  sweeping  over,  tho  sumniits^  the  sense  of 
aBbliinity  depends  moiT  upon  form  and  relation  of  objects 
to  each  other  than  upon  thsir  actual  magnitude  ;  and  that 
mn  elevation  of  3000  feet  is  suffiuient  to  call  forth  in  a 
most  impressive  ilegree  the  creative,  and  magnifying,  and 
goftening  powers  of  the  atmosphere." 

And  again,  as  to  climate  ;  '*  Tho  min/'  he  saya^  '*  here 
comes  down  heartily,  and  is  frec^uently  aucceede^l  by  clear 
bright  weather,  wIirii  every  brook  is  vocal,  and  every 
torrent  sonorous ;  brooks  and  torrents  which  arc  never 
muddy  even  in  the  heaviest  floods.  Days  of  unsettled 
weather  J  with  partial  showers,  aro  very  frequent ;  but 
the  ahowei^,  darkening  or  brightening  bs  they  fly 
from  hill  to  hill,  are  not  less  grateful  to  the  eye  than 
lely    interwoven  passages  of  gay  aufl   sad   music  are 

>ticbing  to  th©  ear.  Yap<.mrs  exhaling  from  the  lakes 
and  nieiidows  after  sunrist^  in  a  hot  season,  or  in  moist 
weather  brooding  upon  the  heights,  or  descending  towards 
the  valleys  with  inaudible  motion,  give  a  viaicmary  cha- 
racter to  everything  around  them ;  and  are  in  themselves 
80  beautiful  as  to  dispose  us  to  ent-er  into  the  feelings  of 
ibtwe  eimpie  nations  (such  a^  the  Laplanders  of  this  day) 
by  whom  tliey  are  taken  for  guarilian  deities  of  the 
mountains ;  or  to  sympathise  with  others  who  have  fan- 
cied these  delicate  apparitions  to  be  the  spirits  of  their 
departed  ancestors,  Akiu  to  these  are  fleecy  clouds  rest- 
ing upon  the  bill-tops;  they  are  not  easily  managed  in 

ictnre,  w^ith  their  accompaniments  of  blue  sky,  but  how 
glomus  are  they  in  nature !  how  pr^^ant  witli  imagina- 
tion for  tlie  poet  I  And  the  height  of  the  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains i^  sufficient  to  exhibit  daily  and  hourly  instances  of 
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those  myeteriotiis  attachments.     Such  clouds,  cleaving  tol 
their  stations,  or  Hfting  up  suddenly  their  glittering  h«adB 
from  liehind  rocky  haiTiers,  or  hurrying  out  of  sight  with 
speed  of  the  sharpest  edge,  will  often  tempt  an  mhabitant 
to  congratulate  himself  on  belonging  to  a  country  of  niista 
and  clouds  and  storms,  and  make  him  think  of  the  blank      i 
6ky  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  cerulean  vacancy  of  Italy,  m  aii^H 
un  animated  and  even  a  sad  spectacla" 

TJie  consciousneaa  of  a  preceding  turmoil  brings  home 
to  us  best  the  sense  of  perfect  peace  ;  and  a  climate  accUB- 
tomed  to  storm^loud  and  tempest  can  melt  sometimes 
into  "  a  day  as  still  as  heaven  "  with  a  benignant  tranquil- 
lity which  calmer  regions  can  scarcely  know,  Sucli  a  day 
Wordaworth  has  described  in  language  of  such  delicate 
tmtli  itnJ  beauty  as  only  a  long  and  intimate  love  can 
inspire : 


**It  has  been  said  that  in  human  life  ihere  are  momenti 
worth  ages.  In  a  more  subdued  tone  of  iiytnpatby  may  ws 
ftfErm,  tb at  in  the  climate  of  England  there  are,  for  the  lover  of 
Nature,  days  which  are  worth  whole  months,  I  might  say,  even 
yeani.  Om  of  these  favoured  days  sometimes  occum  in  spring- 
time, when  that  soft  air  ia  breath ing  over  the  blossoms  and  new- 
bom  v**rdure  which  inspired  Buchanan  with  hi^  beautifal  Ode 
to  the  First  of  May ;  the  air  whichj  in  tlie  loiurianoe  of  hb  fancy, 
he  likena  to  that  of  the  golden  ago, — to  that  which  givefl  motion 
to  the  funereal  cypresses  on  the  banlcs  of  Lothe ;  to  the  air 
which  h  to  salute  beatified  aptriU  when  expiatory  fire^i  Bhall 
have  cotiijumod  the  earth  with  all  Iter  habitations.  But  it  is 
in  autumn  that  dayj*  of  such  affecting  influence  most  frequently 
intervene.  The  atmosphen.*  aeems  refined,  and  the  sky  rendered 
more  crystalline,  as  the  vivifying  heat  of  the  year  abates  ;  the 
lights  and  shadow 8  are  more  delicate  ;  the  colouring  is  richer 
and  more  finely  harmotii/ed  \  und,  in  this  dPEvson  of  stillness, 
the  ear  being  unoccupied,  or  only  gently  eicited,  the  sense  of 
vision  beeomes  more  susceptible  of  its  appropriate  enjoy  men  t«* 
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A  resideut  la  a  Gtmntty  like  tbia  which  we  are  treating  of  >*ilJ 
jigree  with  me  thut  the  pre&ence  of  a.  Lake  la  indispensable  to 
eihibit  in  perfection  the  beauty  of  one  of  these  dtvys ;  ond  he 
roust  have  experienced,  while  looking  on  the  unruffled  waters^ 
that  tliC  itnttginntion  bj  their  tvid  is  carried  into  TecesBea  of 
feeling  otherwise  impenetrable.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
faeaTens  are  not  only  brought  down  into  the  ti<o6om  of  the  earth, 
but  that  the  earth  is  mtdniy  looked  at,  and  thought  of,  Ihroogh 
the  medmm  of  a  purer  element.  The  happieit  time  is  when 
the  equinoctial  gales  are  departed  ;  hut  their  furv  may  prob$bh1y 
be  oalled  to  mind  by  the  sight  of  a  few  shattered  boughs,  whose 
leAves  do  not  differ  in  colour  from  the  faded  foliage  of  the 
atftiely  oaks  trom  ^bich  these  relics  of  the  Rtomi  depend :  all 
else  ipeaks  of  tranquillity;  not  a  breath  of  air*  no  I'estlessness 
of  inscets*  and  not  a  moving  object  perit^ptible— eicept  the 
clouds  gliding  in  the  depths  of  the  lake,  or  the  traveller  piussing 
dong^  SQ  inverted  (mage,  whose  motion  seems  governed  by  the 
qniet  of  a  time  to  which  its  archetype,  the  living  person,  is 
perhaps  insensible  ;  or  it  may  happen  that  the  figure  of  one  of 
the  larger  birds,  a  raven  or  a  heran,  ia  erossing  silently  among 
the  reflected  clausls*  while  the  voice  of  the  real  bird,  from  the 
element  aloft,  gently  awakens  in  tije  spectator  the  reeollection 
of  mppetitea  and  instmcta,  pursuits  and  occupations,  that  detbrm 
and  agitate  the  world,  yet  have  no  power  to  prevent  nature 
from  puttmg  on  an  asi^fect  capable  of  satisfying  the  most  intense 
cravitigB  for  the  tranquil,  the  lovely,  rind  the  perfeet,  to  which 
nan,  the  moblest  of  her  creaturesi  is  subject." 

Tiie  scene  deacrihed  Imm  is  oue  ae  exquisite  in  detail  as 
;c  in  general  ellect*     ilnd  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
to  which  Wortbwortli^a  love  was  given  that  there  ie 
no  comer  of  it  without  a  meanijig  ami  a  charm  ;  that  the 
jupen  record  of  its  immemorial  past  tella  us  at  every  turn 
it  all  agencies  hftve  conspired  for  loveliness  and  ruin 
ilf    hiis  beeii   henigih      A   passage   of  %Vordaworth*« 
d^crihing  tiiB  character  of  the  lake-shorca  illustrates  this 
fact  with  loving  minutenee®. 
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"  Subltmity  Iei  the  r&ivdi  of  uatur^'n  Br^t  great  de&lingB  with 
tho  tiuperticicK  of  the  Eavth  ;  but  tbe  general  tendencj  of  hey 
subsequent  operations  u  to  ward  t  the  prod  a  Lotion  of  beauty  ^  by 
a  muitiplicttj  of  aymmotncjil  parts  uniting  hi  a  consifitent 
whole.  Tim  i»  everywhere  exemplified  alimg-  the  margiiia  of 
these  lakes.  Masses  of  rock,  tliat  have  been  precipitated  from 
tbe  huights  into  tbe  ari^a  of  wiitetii,  lie  iu  some  plaoes  like 
stmnded  ships,  or  have  acquiri^  the  compact  structure  uf  jutting 
piers*,  or  project  iu  little  peninsulas  crested  with  native  wood,  i 
The  smallest  rivulet,  one  whose  silent  inAux  is  Ht-arcely  notice-  I 
able  m  a  season  of  dry  weather,  so  fuitit  is  the  dimple  made  by 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  smooth  lake,  will  be  fDund  to  have  been 
not  useless  in  sbiiping,  by  its  deposits olgriLvel  and  t«>U  in  time  ' 
of  Hood,  a  curve  that  would  not  otherwise  have  «xtstt?d.  But 
the  more  powerful  bnmks,  encroaehing  upon  the  levi'lofthe 
lake,  have,  in  course  of  time,  given  birth  to  ample  promontories  ' 
of  sweeping  outline,  thnt  contrast  boldly  with  the  longitudinal 
baae  of  the  steeps  on  tbe  opposite  shore  ;  while  their  flat  or 
g«ntly-sloping  surfaces  nearer  fail  to  introduce,  into  the  midst  of 
deiiolation  and  barren  ne«s>  the  elements  of  fertility,  even  whete 
the  habitations  of  men  may  not  have  been  raised." 

With  tiiiB  we  may  contrast,  as  a  companiaD  picture,  the 
poet's  deicription  of  the  tarns,  or  lonely  bodies  of  wator, 
which  lie  here  and  there  among  the  liills : 

"  They  sre  diflicult  of  acjcoss  and  naked ;  yet  some  of  them 
are,  in  their  permanent  forms,  very  grand,  and  there  are  aoci- 
denta  of  things  which  would  nmke  the  tneauest  of  them  interest- 
ing. At  all  eventiT,  one  of  these  pools  ts  an  acceptable  sight  to 
the  mountain  wanderer,  not  merely  as  an  incidiint  that  diver- 
fiifies  the  prospect,  hut  ait  forming  in  his  mind  a  centre  or  con* 
HpienoUf^  point  to  which  objects »  (jtherwise  disconnected  or  in* 
subordinated,  may  be  referred.  Some  few  have  a  varied  outline, 
with  bold  beath-chid  promontories ;  and  m  they  mostly  lie  at  tbe 
foot  of  a  steep  precipice,  the  water^  where  the  t^un  is  not  shining 
upon  it^  appears  black  and  sullen,  and  round  the  marg^iu  huge 
itones  and  masi^es  of  rock  are  scattered,  some  defying  conjecture 
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tm  to  the  meiuiB  bj  vvbick  tliej  come  tliitlxer,  and  others 
ob\i'ioualy  tailed  from  on  high,  t!it*  contributiou  of  agea  I    A  not 

.upleaalag  siidneijs  is  mduced  bj  Ibk  perplex itv,  and  th«8e 
jiges  of  deeaj  ;  while  the  prospect  oE  a  body  of  purs  wnteri  un- 

ittetided  with  groves  nod  other  Lheerfal  rural  images  by 
which  freib  water  h  usually  aecompauied,  and  unable  to  give 
furtherance  to  the  meagre  vegeUtion  around  it,  excites  a  Heuae 
of  some  repulsive  power  strongly  put  forth,  and  thus  deepens 
Ihe  meJuticholy  miturat  to  such  eeene^/' 

To  those  who  love  to  deduce  tbo  character  of  a  popula- 

n  from  the  chfimcter  of  their  I'ace  and  eurroundiuga 

the  fjeaeantry  of  Cumberland  nrid  Weetm  Orel  and  form  an 

I      ittta€tive  thcine*     Drawn  in  great  part  from  the  strong 

Sauidinavian  stock,  they  dwell  in  a  land   solemn  and 

beautiful  as  Norway  itself,  but  without  Norway's  rigour 

^jud  penury,  and  with  still  lakes  and  happy  rivers  insteatl 

^Ht  Norway *s  inamting  melancholy  sea.     They  are  a  mouu- 

^tain  folk  ;  hiit  their  mountains  are  no  precipices  of  insu- 

I      perable  snow,  such  as  keep  tlic  dwellers  in  some  Swiss 

hamlet  shut  in   ignomnce   and   stagnating  into   idiocy. 

These  barriers  divide  only  to  concent mte,  and  environ 

only  to  endear ;  their  jTuardianahip  is  hut  enough  to  give 

an  added  unity  to  each  gfoup  of  kindred  homes.     And 

thus  it  is  that   the  Cumbrian    dalesmen   have   afforded 

perl  laps  as  near  a  realisation   as  htuntui  fate^  have  yet 

allowed  of  the  rural  society  which  statesmen  desire  for 

their  country's  greatness.     They  have  given  an  exanijde 

I     of  substantial  comfort  strenuously  won ;  of  home  affeo- 

^H^nii  intensified   by  independent  strength^   of  isolation 

^^ithout   ignorance,   and   of  a   shrewd  aimplipity ;  of  an 

hereditary  virtue  which  needs  no  sui>port  from  fanaticism, 

ind  to  which  honour  is  more  than  law. 

The  school  of  political  economists,  moreover,  who  urge 

tdvaats^o  of  a  peasant  proprietary — of  small  inde- 
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pendent  holdings,— as  at  once  dmwiDg  from  the  Lmd  tlin  ^ 
fullest  protluce  and  rearing  upon  it  the  most  vigorous 
and  provident  popoktion,— tliis>  school,  as  is  well  known, 
finds  in  the  staiemnen  of  Ciimlxirland  one  of  it^  favourite 
examples.  In  the  days  of  honler-wars,  when  the  first 
object  was  to  secure  the  existence  of  as  many  armed  men 
aa  x>o^hle,  in  read iu ess  to  repd  the  Scot^  the  abbeys  and 
great  proprietors  in  the  north  readily  granted  small  estates 
on  military  tenure,  which  tenure,  when  personal  service 
in  the  field  waa  no  longer  needed,  became  in  most  cades 
an  al^solute  ownership.  The  attachment  of  these  states- 
nwn  to  their  hereditary  estates,  the  heroic  efibrte  which 
they  would  make  to  avoid  parting  with  them,  formed  an  ] 
impressive  [aheuomenon  in  the  little  world— a  world  at 
once  of  ef[uality  and  of  conservatism — wliich  was  the 
seene  of  Wordsworth's  childish  years,  and  which  remained  j 
Ids  manhood's  ideal. 

The  growth  of  large  fortunes  in  England,  and  the  * 
increased  competition  for  land,  has  swallowed  np  many  of 
these  small  independent  holdings  in  the  extoneive  pro- 
perties  of  wealthy  moo.  And  at  the  same  time  the  spread 
of  education,  and  the  improved  poordaws  and  other 
legislation,  by  raising  the  condition  of  other  parts  of 
England,  have  tended  to  obliterate  the  contrast  which 
was  so  marked  m  Wordsworth's  day.  How  marked  that 
contrast  was,  a  comparison  of  Crabbe*s  poems  with 
Words  wo  rth*fi  will  sufficiently  indicate*  Both  are  true 
pointers  ;  hut  while  in  the  one  we  see  poverty  as  some- 
thing gross  and  degrading,  and  the  Tales  of  the  Village  j 
stand  out  from  a  background  of  pauperism  and  crime  ;  in  ^| 
the  other  picture  poverty  means  nothing  worse  than 
privation,  and  the  poet  in  tbe  presence  of  the  most  tragio 
outcast  of  fortune  could  still 
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In  that  deaicpit  man  m  firm  a  miDil 

Kay,  even  when  a  state  far  below  the  I^eck-Gath^r^A  hm 
been  reached^  and  mind  and  body  alike  are  in  their  last 
decay,  the  life  of  the  Old  Cumlerla'nd  Beg^r^  at  one  re- 
move from  nothingnesi,  has  yet  a  dignity  and  a  useful- 
ness of  its  own.  His  fading  days  are  passed  in  no  sad 
asylum  of  vicious  or  gloomy  age,  but  amid  jieighboui'ly 
kindnesses,  and  in  the  sanity  of  the  open  air ;  and  a  life 
that  is  reduced  to  its  barest  eletnentd  has  yet  a  hold  on 
the  liberality  of  nature  and  the  aflfectionB  of  human  hearts. 
So  long  aa  the  inhabitants  of  a  region  thus  solitary  and 
l^autiful  have  neither  many  arts  uor  many  wishes,  savt; 
such  $B  the  Nature  which  they  know  has  suggested,  and 
their  own  handiwork  can  satiafy,  so  long  are  their  presence 
and  habitations  likely  to  he  in  harmony  with  the  scenes 
aiound  them.  Nay,  man's  presence  is  almost  always 
needed  to  draw  out  the  full  meaning  of  Nature,  to  illustrate 
her  bounty  by  his  glad  well-being  and  to  hint  by  his  con- 
tri?ances  of  precaution  at  her  might  and  terror.  Words- 
worth's description  of  the  cottages  of  Cumberland  depicts 
this  unconscious  adaptation  of  nmn-s  abode  to  his  surround- 
ings, wiih  an  eye  which  may  be  called  at  pleasure  that  of 
painter  or  of  poet 

"The  dwelling-houses,  and  contiguons  ontKouses,  are  in  to  any 
mstancea  of  the  colour  of  the  native  rock  out  of  which  they  have 
been  built ;  hut  frequently  the  dwelling — or  Fim-houtH*,  aa  it  m 
ofdiuanly  called — has  been  di&tinguiBhtd  from  the  barn  or  byre 
by  roughcast  and  wliitewaah,  which,  a&  th«  inhabilante  are  not 
hAsty  in  renewing  it,  in  a  few  years  acquires  hj  the  iniluence  of 
wes^ther  a  tint  at  once  sober  and  variegated.  As  these  houses 
have  been,  from  fiither  to  son,  inhabited  by  prsoiis  engaged  in 
the   fiaTne  occupations,  yet  neeessartly    with  changes  in   their 
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cmjUiDijtaiice»,  they  have  received  without  inoongniity  addi- 
tions and  acoommodationB  mlaptcd  to  the  needi$  of  each  euc^ 
ceaaive  oocupant,  who*  be\ng  for  the  most  part  proprietor, 
was  at  liberty  to  follow  hifl  own  fancy j  so  tlmt  theie  h amble 
dwellings  remind  the  eon  temp  lata  ve  «pe4;Utoi-  of  a  production  of 
Nature,  and  may  (using  a  strong  expreaaion)  rather  be  ^atd  t^ 
haye  grown  than  to  have  heen  erected — to  have  risen,  by  an 
instinci  of  tbeir  own,  out  of  the  native  rock— bo  little  \&  ther# 
in  them  of  formality,  aiich  in  their  wlldnefls  and  beauty, 

'*  The«e  dwell! ugB,  mostly  bnilt,  as  haa  been  said,  ofrou^b  un^ 
liewn  stone,  are  rcwjfed  with  slates,  which  were  rudely  taken 
from  the  quarry  before  the  present  art  of  splitting  them  was 
understood,  and  are  therefore  rough  and  uneven  in  their  aurfat'e, 
ao  tlvat  both  the  eoveringa  and  tiides  of  the  houses  have  furnished 
pkeea  of  rest  for  the  aeeda  of  lichens,  mopses^  ferns  and  flowers. 
Hence  buildinga,  which  in  their  very  form  call  to  mind  tho  pro- 
ceaaes  of  Nftture,  do  thus,  dothed  m  part  with  a  vegetable  garb, 
nppear  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  living  principle  of 
tbingft,  as  it  acta  and  vxiaU  among  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
hy  tbeir  colour  and  tlifir  shape  aflectingly  direct  the  though t» 
to  that  tranquil  course  of  nature  and  simplicity  along  which  the 
hnmble-tnioded  inhahitnnts  have  through  so  many  generations 
been  led.  Add  the  little  garden  with  its  shed  for  bee-hives^  k» 
small  betl  of  pfltherbs,  and  lU  borders  and  patoheti  of  flowed  for 
Sunday  posien,  with  aometimei*  a  choice  few  too  muck  priced  to 
be  plncked;  an  orchard  of  proportioned  size ;  a  cheeaepresA,  otlen 
sapported  by  some  tree  near  the  door ;  a  cluster  of  embowering 
sycamores  )br  summer  shade,  with  a  tall  fir  through  which  the 
windfi  sing  wh^D  other  trees  are  leaHess  j  the  little  rill  or  house* 
hold  t^pont  timrmuring  in  all  seaBons^ — combine  these  incidents 
and  images  together,  and  you  have  the  representative  idea  of  a 
mountain  cottage  in  thia  country — so  beautifully  formed  in 
itself,  and  so  richly  adorned  by  the  bind  of  Nature.'* 

Tliese  brief  deflcriptioua  may  auflSce  to  indicate  the 
general  charaetDr  of  a  district  which  in  Wordsworth's 
early  fbiyB  had  a  distinctive  unity  which  ho  was  the  first 
fullj  to  appreciate,  which  was  at  its  best  during  his  long 
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lifetime,  and  wkich  hae  ulready  begun  to  disappear,  The 
mountains  had  waited  long  for  a  full  adoration,  an  in- 
telligent wotship.  At  lai3t  *'  thej  were  enough  beloved." 
Ef  now  the  chai^geii  wrought  around  them  recall  too 
»he  poet's  warning,  how 
J 


Alt  that  now  clelightft  the^^  from  the  daj 
Od  wluoh  It  fihonld  bo  totiekmlj  sliall  melt,  ami  mc>It  awaj, — 


tf 

K 


\Bj  have  gained  something  which  cannot  be  taken 

fllfim.     Not  mines  y  nor  rail  way  tt,  nor  monster  ex- 

eureionsj  nor   reservoirs,  nor  Manchester  hereelf,  **  toute 

i^ntiare  k  m  proie  attach ee/'  ain  deprive  lake  and  hill  of 

rord^worth^s  memory,  and  the  love  which   onee   they 

uew. 

Wordsworth 'a  life  was  from  the  very  first  m  ordered  as 
to  give  him  the  most  complete  and  intimate  knowledge 
bi>th  of  district  and  people.  There  was  scaixiely  a  mile  of 
ground  in  the  Lake  country  over  which  he  had  not 
wandered ;  scarcely  a  prospect  which  was  not  linked  with 
his  life  by  some  tie  of  memory.  Bom  at  Cockermoutli, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  district,  his  mind  was  gradually 
led  on  to  it«  beauty  ;  and  his  first  recollections  were  of 
Derwent*8  gnissy  holms  and  rocky  fjills,  with  Skiddaw, 
"bronzed  with  deepest  radiance,"  towering  in  tlie  eastern 
sky.  Sent  to  school  at  Ilawkshoad  at  eight  years  old, 
Wordsworth's  scene  was  transferred  to  the  i)ther  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  district.  It  waa  in  this  quaint  old 
towBy  an  the  banks  of  Esthwaite  Water,  that  the  '^  fair 
8e@d-time  of  his  soul "  was  paasetl ;  it  was  liere  that  hb 
^yish  delight  in  exercise  and  adventure  grew,  and  melted 
in  ita  tnrn  into  a  more  imi^rsonal  yeaniiugj  a  deeper 
mhiorption  into  the  beiiuty  and  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
And  even   tlie   records  ot  his  boyiBh  amusen^ent^i  come 
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to  U8  each  on  a  background  of  Nature's  majesty  and  calm* 
Setting  springs  for  wocxlcock  on  the  grnasy  moois  at  nighty 
at  nine  years  old,  he  feek  himstilf  "a  trouble  to  thu  ji^^ce^' 
that  dwells  among  the  moon  and  stars  overhead ;  and 
when  he  ]iaa  approprkted  a  woodcock  caught  by  somebody 
else^  '^sounds  of  uudistinguisliable  motion"  embody  the 
TJewle&s  pursuit  of  Xemeais  among  the  solitary  hilU. 
In  the  perilous  eearch  lor  the  Kivon*a  nest,  as  he  hangs 
on  the  face  of  the  naked  crags  of  Yewdale,  he  feals  for 
the  first  time  that  senae  of  detachment  from  external 
things  wliich  a  position  of  strange  unreality  will  often 
force  on  the  mind. 

Ob,  at  that  time 
When  on  the  perilous  ndge  1  hung  Jilotae, 
With  whBt  stmnge  uttemwee  did  the  loud  dry  wind 
Blow  thrcjugh  roy  e^r !  tho  sky  neemed  not  a  sky 
Of  earth — and  witb  wbat  mptiqn  moved  tbo  clouds  \ 

The  Innocent  rapine  of  nutting  taught  him  to  feel 
that  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods — a  presence  which  too 
mde  a  touch  of  ours  wiQ  desecrate  and  destroy. 

The  neighbouring  lakes  of  Coniston,  Esthwaite,  Winder- 
mere,  have  left  similar  traces  of  the  gradual  upbuilding  of 
his  spiriti  It  was  on  a  promontory  on  Coniston  that  the 
sun's  last  rays,  gilding  the  eastern  hilla  above  which  he 
had  first  appeared »  suggested  the  boy's  fijat  impulse  of 
spontaneous  poetry,  in  the  resolve  that,  wherever  life  should 
lead  him»  hia  last  thoughts  should  fall  on  the  scenes  where 
Ids  childhood  was  passing  now.  It  was  on  Esthwaite 
that  the  *•  huge  peak  ''  of  Wetherlatn,  following  him  (as  it 
seemed)  as  he  rowed  across  the  starlit  water,  suggested  the 
dim  conception  of  "  unknown  modes  of  beiug/'  and  a  life 
tlmt  18  not  ours.  It  was  round  Esthwaite  that  the  boy  used 
to  wander  with  a  Mend  at  early  dawn,  rejoicing  iji  the 
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of  words  in  tuneful  order,  and  repeating  together 

their  favourite  verseei,  till  **  Bounds  of  exultation  echoed 

mgh  the  groves,"     It  was  on  Esthwaite  that  the  hand 

akateis  '^  hissed  doDg  the  polislied  ice  in  games  con- 
federate," from  which  Wordsworth  would  sometimes 
withdmw  himj^elf  and  panse  suddenly  in  full  career,  to 
feel  in  that  dizzy  silence  the  mystery  of  a  rtjlUng  warkL 

A  passage,  less  frequently  quoteil,  in  descrihing  a  hoating 
excursion  oti  WiDdermere  illustrates  the  effect  of  some 
smaU  point  of  human  interest  in  concentrating  and 
realking  the  diffused  emotion  which  radiates  from  a  scene 

I  beauty ; 
But,  ere  Dightfalli 
Wlien  iu  our  pinnace  we  returtied  at  leisure 
OreT  tlie  ihadawy  lake,  and  to  the  beaoh 
Of  some  small  ialand  steered  octr  ooiirse  with  one. 
The  mmatrot  of  tU©  troop,  and  left  him  th©re» 
And  rowed  off  gently,  while  he  blew  bis  flute 
Alone  upon  the  rock — oU,  then  the  calm 
And  dead  still  ^vuter  lay  upon  mj  miEid 
Ey^n  with  a  weight  of  plcttatir^,  and  the  sky, 
Never  before  &o  beantifal,  sank  down 
IdCo  my  henrt,  and  held  mo  like  a  dream  ! 

The  pnsaage  which  describes  the  schoolboy's  caO  to  the 
owls— the  lines  of  which  Coleridge  said  that  he  should 
have  exclaimed  **  Wordsworth  !  **  if  he  had  met  them 
ranniiig  wild  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia, — paint  a  somewhat 
jdioilar  rush  of  feeling  with  a  still  deeper  charm.  The 
**  gentle  shook  of  miM  &nqms<i  '*  which  in  the  pauses  of  the 
binls*  jocund  din  carrieg/ar  into  his  heart  the  sound  0/ 
motnjfmH  iorrmh — the  very  mingling  of  the  grotesque  and 
the  nifye^tic — brings  homo  the  contrast  between  our  tran- 
sitory energies  and  the  mystery  aronnd  us  which  retnma 
ever  the  same  to  the  moments  when  we  pause  and  are  at 
(teace* 
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It  is  round  the  two  small  lakes  of  Grasmere  and 
Rydal  that  the  memories  of  Wordsworth  are  most  thickly 
clostered.  On  one  or  other  of  these  lakes  he  lived  for 
fifty  years, — the  first  half  of  the  present  century  ;  and 
there  is  not  in  all  that  region  a  hillside  walk  or  winding 
valley  which  has  not  heard  him  murmuring  out  his  verses 
as  they  slowly  rose  from  his  heart.  The  cottage  at  Town- 
end,  Grasmere,  where  he  first  settled,  is  now  surrounded 
by  the  out-buildings  of  a  busy  hotel ;  and  the  noisy  stream 
of  trafiic,  and  the  sight  of  the  many  villas  which  spot  the 
valley,  give  a  new  pathos  to  the  sonnet  in  wliich  Words- 
worth deplores  the  alteration  which  even  his  own  resi- 
dence might  make  in  the  simplicity  of  the  lonely  scene. 

Well  may'st  thou  halt,  and  gaze  with  brightening  eye ! 

The  lovely  Cottage  in  the  guardian  nook 

Hath  stirred  thee  deeply  ;  with  its  own  dear  brook, 

Its  own  small  pasture,  almost  its  own  sky ! 

Bat  covet  not  the  Abode :  forbear  to  sigh, 

As  many  do,  repining  while  they  look  ; 

Intruders — who  would  tear  from  Nature's  book 

This  precious  leaf  with  harsh  impiety. 

Think  what  the  home  must  be  if  it  were  thine, 

Even  thine,  though  few  thy  wants !     Boof,  window,  door. 

The  very  flowers  are  sacred  to  the  Poor, 

The  roses  to  the  porch  which  they  entwine  : 

Yea,  all  tbat  now  enchants  thee,  from  the  day 

On  which  it  should  be  touched,  would  melt,  and  melt  away. 

The  Poeins  on  the  Naming  of  Places  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  this  neighbourhood.  Emma's  Dell  on  Easdale 
Beck,  Point  Rash- Judgment  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Gras  - 
mere,  Mar  if  s  Pool  in  Kydal  Park,  William's  Peak  on  Stone 
Arthur,  Joanna! s  Rock  on  the  banks  of  Rotha,  and  John'sf 
Grove  near  White  Moss  Common,  have  been  identified  by 
the  loving  searcli  of  those  to  whom  every  memorial  of 
that  simple-hearted  family  group  has  still  a  charm. 
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^pt  is  OH  Greenheiid  Ghyll^ — *'  upon  the  foreet-Bide  in 
Graamere  Yale  *'— that  the  poet  hoB  laid  the  scene  of 
Michnelf  the  poem  which  paints  with  euch  detailed 
fidelity  both  the  in  tier  and  the  outward  life  of  a  typical 
Westmoreland  **  etatesman."  And  the  upper  roud  from 
GrjiSTQiere  to  Kydal,  aupei^seded  now  by  the  road  along 
itm  Like  side,  and  hti  da  a  winding  footpath  among  rock 
and  fern,  was  one  of  hi»  most  hahilual  haunts.  Gf 
another  such  haunt  his  friend  Lady  Richardion  says, 
**  The  Prehtile  was  ehiefiy  composed  in  a  green  mountain 
t^m*a%  on  the  Eaadale  side  of  Helm  Crag,  known  by  the 
name  of  Under  Lanciigg^  a  place  which  he  used  to  say 
he  knew  by  heart.  Tiie  ladies  sat  at  their  work  on  the 
Mil- side,  while  he  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  smooth  green 
mountain  turl\  humming  out  hia  verses  to  himself,  and 
then  rei>eAting  them  to  his  sympathising  and  ready  scribes, 
to  be  noted  down  on  the  spot,  and  transcribed  at  home*" 

The  neighbourhood  of  tlie  jwet's  later  home  at  Kydal 
^fount  is  equally  full  of  associations-  Two  of  the 
£r^Nifitj  Viihintaries  were  composed  by  the  side  of  Eydal 
Mere,  The  Wild  Duck' a  Nesi  was  on  one  of  the  Rydal 
ial&nds.  It  was  on  the  fells  of  Loughrigg  that  the  poet's 
fancy  loved  to  plant  an  imperial  ca^atle.  And  WamfeIVs 
green  slope  atdl  ans^vers  with  many  a  change  of  glow  and 
shadow  to  the  radiance  of  the  sinking  sun. 

^llawkshead  and  Rydal,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the 
E?t*s  principal  conLres,  and  the  scenery  in  their  neigb- 
bourhoud  has  received  his  most  fre*:iuent  attention.  Tlie 
Dnddon,  a  seldom -visited  stream  on  the  south-west  border 
of  the  Lake-district,  has  been  traced  by  him  from  source 
to  outfall  iu  a  series  of  sonnets.  Langdale,  and  Little 
gdale  with  Blea  Tarn  lying  in  it,  form  the  princii>al 
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distant  kkes  and  motintaias  wero  often  visited  and  are 
often  alluded  to.  Tiie  scene  of  Tltf  Brothers^  for 
ample,  is  laid  in  Ennerdale ;  and  the  index  of 
minor  poema  will  supply  other  instances.  But  it 
chie£y  round  two  linca  of  road  leading  from  Grasmerc 
that  Wordsworth's  associations  cluster, — the  route  over 
BunmailraiBa,  which  led  him  to  Keewick,  to  Coleridge 
and  Southey  at  Oreta  Hall,  and  to  other  friends  in  tliat 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  routo  over  Kirketone,  which  I 
him  to  UUswater,  and  the  friendly  lious^  uf  Patter 
HaUsteads,  and  Lowther  Castle,  The  tot  of  these 
['outea  was  that  over  which  the  Wagtfojwr  plied  ;  it 
the  lovely  shore  of  Thirlmere, — a  lonely  sheet  of  water,  of 
exquisite  irregularity  of  outline,  and  fringed  with  delicate 
verdure  J  which  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  Jias  lately 
bought  to  embank  it  into  a  reservoir,  Ikdec^ntm  pre- 
tiosus  emptor  f  This  lake  waa  a  favourite  haunt  of 
Wordsworth's ;  and  upon  a  rock  on  its  margin,  where  he 
and  Coleridge,  coming  from  Keswick  and  Grasmere,  would 
often  meetj  the  two  poets,  with  the  other  members  of 
Words wortli's  loving  houaehoUl  group,  inscribed  the  initial 
letters  of  their  names.  To  the  **  monumental  power  ^  of 
this  Rock  of  Karnes  Wordsworth  appeals,  in  hues  written 
when  the  hai)py  company  who  engraved  them  had  already 
been  severed  by  distance  and  death  : 

O  thought  nf  pata. 
That  TSould  impair  (t  or  profane  I 
Aud  fail  not  Thou,  loved  Rock,  to  keep 
Thy  chrtcge  when  wo  are  laid  fialeep. 

The  rock  may  still  he  seen,  but  is  to  he  suhmei^ged 
in  ttie  new  reservoir.  In  the  vale  of  Keswick  itself, 
Applethwaite,    Skiddaw,   8t.   Iierhert*s    Island,   Lodore, 
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are  commemorated,  iu  sDunets  or  inscriptions.  And  the 
Bonxiwdale  yew-trees  have  inspired  some  of  the  poet's 
nohk'^t  lines, — lines  breathing  all  the  strange  forlotnness 
of  Lilaramara's  solitude,  and  tlie  withering  vault  of  nhacle. 
■  The  route  imm  llydal  to  llllswaU^x  is  still  more  thickly 
"budded  with  poetic  allusions.  The  Ptus  nf  KuicMtotw 
is  the  theme  of  a  characteristic  odo  ;  Grisdalo  Tarn  and 
HeJvellyn  recur  again  and  again ;  and  Aira  Force  was 
one  of  the  spi>ta  which  the  poet  best  loYod  to  describe,  as 
well  as  to  visit.  It  was  on  the  shores  of  Further  Gow- 
harrow  that  the  DtiffotUls  danced  hencatli  the  trees. 
These  references  might  be  much  further  multiplied  i 
and  the  loving  diligence  of  disciples  has  act  Ixifore 
us  *^Hhe  Lake-district  as  interpreted  by  Worirlsworth  " 
through  a  multitude  of  details.  But  enough  lias  been 
said  to  show  how  completely  the  poet  had  absorbed  the 
inftnences  of  bis  dwelling-placG  j  how  unique  a  representa- 
tive he  had  become  of  the  lovely  district  of  his  birth  ; 
how  he  had  ma<le  it  subject  to  him  by  comprehending  it, 
and  his  own  by  love. 

He  visitetl  oth«r  countries  and  described  other  scenes. 
Seotland,  Wales,  SwitEerlatid,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
haire  aH  a  place  in  his  works.  His  familiarity  with  other 
floenery  helped  him,  doubtless,  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  lake  country  than  he  could  have  gained  bud  he  never 
left  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  like  Cjcsar  in  Gaul,  or 
Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  it  was  because  he  had  so 
complete  a  grasp  of  this  chose ti  base  of  opcmtions  tbit  he 
wae  able  to  come,  to  see,  and  to  make  his  own,  so  swiftly 
and  tinfailingly  elsewhere,  H^ppy  are  those  whose  deeij- 
rooted  memories  cling  Itke  his  about  some  stable  home ! 
whose  notion  of  the  world  arnund  them  has  expanded  from 
some  prospeci  of  happy  tranquillity^  instead  of  being  drawn 
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at  random  from  the  confusing  city's  roar  !  Happier  still  if 
that  early  picture  be  of  one  of  those  rare  scenes  which 
have  inspired  poete  and  prophets  with  the  retrospective 
day-dream  of  a  patriarchal,  or  a  golden,  age ;  of  some  plot 
of  ground  like  the  Ithaca  of  Odysseus,  rprjx^T,  aXX  ayaOri 
KovpoTp6<f>o'Sf  "  rough,  but  a  nurse  of  men  ; "  of  some  lite 
like  that  which  a  poet  of  kindred  spirit  to  Wordswoi-th's 
saw  half  in  vision,  half  in  reality,  among  the  husbandmen 
of  the  Italian  hills  : — 

Peace,  peace  is  theirs,  and  life  no  fraud  that  knows, 
WeaUh  as  they  will,  and  when  they  will,  repose  : 
On  many  a  hill  the  happy  homesteads  stand, 
The  living  lakes  through  many  a  vale  expand ; 
Cool  glens  are  there,  and  shadowy  caves  divine, 
Deep  sleep,  and  far-ofif  voices  of  the  kine  ; — 
From  moor  to  moor  the  exulting  wild  deer  stray ; — 
The  strenuous  youth  are  strong  and  sound  as  they ; 
One  reverence  still  the  untainted  race  inspires, 
Grod  their  first  thought,  and  aflber  God  their  sires ; — 
These  last  discerned  Astrsea's  flying  hem, 
And  Virtue's  latest  footsteps  walked  with  them. 
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With  Woniswarth^B  settlement  at  Town  end,  Grasmere,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  last  century,  the"  external  events  of 
his  life  may  be  eaid  to  canio  to  an  end.  Even  his  mar- 
mge  to  Mies  Mary  Hulcliinsonj  of  Penrith,  on  October  4, 
1803,  was  not  eo  ranch  an  importation  into  hia  existence 
of  new  emotion,  as  a  development  atxl  intonsification  of 
feelings  which  bad  long  l>een  there.  This  marriage  was 
the  crowning  stroke  of  WordswortVs  felicity --the  poetic 
tecompenso  for  hia  sternly  advocacy  of  all  simple  and  noble 
things.  When  he  wishe^l  to  iUustrate  the  true  dignity 
and  delicacj  of  rnstic  lives  he  wjis  id  ways  accufitometl  to 
refer  to  the  Cumbrian  folk*  And  now  it  seemed  that 
Cnmberland  requited  bim  for  hi«  praises  mth  her  choicest 
tN>on;  found  for  hhn  in  the  country  town  of  Penritb,  and 
from  the  small  and  ohsciire  circle  of  bis  ci>nnexiomj  and 
acquaintance, — nay,  from  the  same  dame's  school  in  whicli 
he  WHB  tanght  to  read, — a  wife  such  as  neither  rank  nor 
young  bejintj  nor  glowing  genius  enabled  his  brother 
bards  to  win. 

Mrs.  Wordsworth's  poetic  appreciativenese,  manifest  to 
ill  who  knew  her,  is  attested  by  the  ijoet's  assertion  that 
two  of  the  best  lines  in  the  poem  of  Me  Daffodils— 
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They  Ra&h  upon  that  mw&rd  cj6 
Which  is  the  bllBa  of  aolilndu, — 

were  of  her  composition.     And  in  all  other  matters,  from  ^^ 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  she  waa  to  him  a  true  helpitiaiei^H 
a  compamon  *'  dearer  far  than  life  and  light  are  dear,'*  ^\ 
and  ahle  "  in  his  tstoep  march  t<>  uphold  him  to  the  end." 
Devoted  to  her  husband,  she  nevertheless  welcomed  not 
onlj  without  jealousy   hut   with    delight   the  household^™ 
companionship  through  life  of    the   sister   who  formed^H 
80  liii^e  an  clement  in  his  being-     Adxuiring  Ihc  poet's 
geniay  to  the  full^  and  iVillowing  the  workiEi^'s  of  his  mind 
with  a  sympathy  that  never  tired,  she  nevertheless  was 
able  to  discern,  and  with  unobtrudve  uare  to  hide  or  avert,       „ 
those  errors  of  manner  into  which  retirement  and  self- 
absorption  will  betray  even  the  gentlest  spirit.     It  speaks, 
perhaps,  equally  well  for  Wordsworth *s  character  that  tliiaJ 
tendency  to  a  lengthy  insistence,  iii  general  eonvei'sation, 
on  his  own  feelings  and  ideas  is  the  worst  charge  that  can 
be  brought  against  him  ;  and  for  Mrs.  Words  wo  rth^s,  that 
her  simple  and  rustic  upbringing  had  gifted  her  ^nth  a 
manner   so   gracious   and  a  tact  so    ready  tliat   in   her 
presence  all  things  could  not  but  go  well 

The  life  which  the  young  couple  led  was  one  of  primi- 
tive  flimplicity-      In  some  respects    it   was    even  lets        | 
luxurious  than  that  of  the  peasants  around  them.     They       'I 
djpauk  water,  and  ate  the  simplest  fare.     Miss  Wordsworth 
had  long  rendered  existence  possible  for  her  brother  on  ] 
the  narrowest  of  means  by  her  unselfish  energy  and  skill 
in  household  management ;  and  **  plain  living  and  high 
thinking  "  were  equally  congenial  to  the  new  inmate  of 
the  frugal  home.     Wordsworth  gardenetl ;  and  all  together, 
or  oftenest  the  poet  and  his  sister,  wsmdered  almost  daily 
over  the  neighbouring  hills.     Narrow  means  did  not  prd* 
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Tent  tliem  frtim  otTering  a  geneFous  welcome  to  their  few 
friends,  especially  Coleridge  and  hia  family^  who  repeatedly 
stayed  for  months  under  Words vvorth's  roof.  Miss  Word&- 
worth^s  unpublished  letters  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  hospi- 
tality in  their  naive  details  of  the  Itttle  fiaerUioes  gladly 
[e  for  the  sake  of  the  presence  of  these  honoured 
testa.  Bui  for  the  mo^t  part  their  life  was  solitary  anil 
leventfuK  liooks  they  had  few ;  noighhours  almost 
le ;  and  ^lias  Wordsworth's  diary  of  theae  eajly  years 
b^  a  life  seldom  paralleled  in  ita  intimate  depeo- 
on  eicternal  nature.  I  take»  almost  at  random,  her 
iimt  of  a  single  day.  **  November  24,  1801.  Read 
Chiiueer.  We  walked  by  Gell's  cottage*  As  W6  were 
I  going  along  we  were  stopped  at  once,  at  the  distance,  pert 
Lhape,  of  fifty  yards  from  our  fa  you  rite  birch -tree ;  it  was 
^HieldLn^  to  the  gust  of  wind,  with  all  its  tender  twigs ; 
^■le  siui  shone  upon  it,  and  it  glanced  in  the  wind  like  a 
^^lying  sonsliiny  shower.  It  was  a  tree  in  shape,  with 
item  ami  brrmche^ ;  btit  it  was  like  a  spirit  of  water* 
After  onr  rt^tum  William  read  Spenser  to  us,  and  then 
walketi  to  John*»  Grove.  Went  to  meet  W,*'  And  from 
an  Tinpublishf-*d  letter  of  Mi^s  Won! sworth*«,  of  about  the 
tome  period  (September  10,  1800),  I  extract  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  home,  **  We  are  daily  more  ilelighted 
with  Gnismere  and  its  neighbourhood.  Our  walks  are 
perpetually  varied^  and  we  are  more  fond  of  the  mountains 
IS  0ur  acquaintance  with  them  increases.  We  have  a  boat 
tjpon  the  lake,  and  a  small  orchard  and  smaller  garden, 
^liicli,  as  it  is  the  work  of  our  own  hands^  we  regard  with 
pride  and  partiality.  Our  cottage  is  quite  large  enough 
fur  tiflp  Uiough  very  small ;  and  we  liave  made  it  neat  and 
comfortable  within  doors  j  and  it  looks  very  nice  on  the 
outaide  ;  for  though  the  roses  and  honeysuckles  which  we 
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have  planted  against  it  are  otily  of  this  year's  growth,  yp.t 
it  is  covered  all  over  wiUi^^rL^eii  lenvesiind  siiaiiet  tloweis) 
for  we  have  trained  gcarlet  beans  upon  tlircad^,  which  are 
not  only  exceedingly  beautiful   but  vuiy  useful,  m  their 
piodiico  ia  immense,     Wc  have  made  a  loilging-ruom  o\ 
the  j>ai'lour  Ijelow  stairs^  which  has  a  &tone  llikjr^  therefore 
we  have  covered  it  ttU  over  with  matting.    We  sit  in  ti 
room  above  stairs,  and  w^e  have  one  lodging-room  with 
two  single  l>eds,  a  flort  of  Inmher-rooni,  ami  a  snirtll  low 
uneeiled  room,  which  I  have  pa[)ered  with  newspapei 
and  in  which  we  have  put  a  small  bed.     Our  servant 
an  old  woman  of  sixty  years  of  ago,  w^hom  we  took  partly 
out  of  charity,     She  was  very  ignorant,  very  foolish,  anrl 
very  difficult  to  teach.     But  the  goodness  of  her  disposi 
tion,  and  the  great  convenience  we   should  hnd  if 
perseverance  was  successful,  induced  me  to  go  on.*' 

The  sonnets  entitled  Pergonal  Talk  give  a  vivid  pictiire 
of  the  blessings  of  such  seclusion.  There  are  many  minds 
which  will  echo  the  exclamation  with  which  the  poet 
tUsmisses  his  visitors  and  their  gossip  i 

fiettor  than  such  disooorsa  doth  ailesoe  long, 
LoDg  barren  dJeQae,  squanQ  witb  my  desinQ ; 
To  ait  witboat  emotion,  hope,  or  aim, 
In  the  loved  preiance  of  my  cottage  firo, 
And  listen  to  the  flappiog  of  the  flame. 
Or  kettle  whispering  its  faiint  undoraoojjf, 

A[any  will  look  wdth  t^nvy  on  a  life  wJiich  hm  tints 
decisively  cut  itself  loose  from  the  world  ;  whiuh  is  secure 
from  the  inilux  of  those  preoccupations,  at  once  distracting 
and  nugatory,  which  di?aden  the  mind  to  all  other  stimulus , 
and  split  the  river  of  life  into  chanuelfl  so  minute  that  it 
loBea  itself  in  the  sand* 

Hence  have  I  geui&l  Beaton  a ;  hence  liav^e  I 

Smootli  passion  Bf  aniDotb  dkioonitise,  and  j'oyoas  thought 
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Leil  to  herself,  the  mind  can  oxpatiato  iu  those  kiiigdoms 
of  the  spirit  Iw'quealheU  to  tis  hy  past  generations  and 
dblant  men,  which  to  the  idle  are  but  a  ganlen  of  idleness^ 
but  tij  tho^  who  choose  it  become  a  true  |>ossession  and 
an  evor  widening  home.  Among  those  "  nohler  loves  and 
nobler  cares  "  there  is  excitement  without  reaetion,  there 
i&  an  unwearied  and  impersonal  joy — a  joy  which  can 
only  be  held  cheap  because  it  is  so  abundant,  and  can 
only  disappoint  us  through  our  own  incapacity  to  contain 
it  These  delights  of  study  and  of  solitude  Wordsworth 
eiyoycd  to  the  i'ldl.  In  no  other  poet,  perhaps,  have  the 
poet's  heightened  sensibilities  been  [iruductive  of  a  plea* 
mre  m  uninixed  with  pain.  The  wind  of  Ins  emotions 
Mew  right  abaft ;  he  **  awam  smoothly  in  the  Rtream  of 
hb  nature,  and  lived  but  one  man." 

The  blessing  of  meditative  and  lonely  hours  must  of 
oomse  be  purchased  by  coiTe«ponding  limitations.  Wonis- 
worth's  conception  of  human  character  retained  to  the  end 
an  ©xtreme  simplicity.  Many  of  liie's  moat  impressiirc 
phenomena  were  hid  from  his  eyes.  He  never  encoun- 
any  of  those  rare  figures  whose  aspect  seems  to 
all  traditions  of  pomp  and  pro-em  inenco  when 
ey  appear  amid  stately  scenes  as  with  a  natural  eove- 
ity.  He  neither  achieved  nor  imdensrent  any  of  ihoae 
ieneea  which  can  make  all  liigh  romance  seem  a  part 
of  mmnory^  and  bestow  as  it  were  a  password  and  in- 
troduction into  the  very  innermost  of  human  fates.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  almost  wholly  escape^i  those  aufler- 
igs  which  exceptional  natures  must  needs  derive  from 
i  close  a  contact  with  this  commonpla<;e  world*  It  was 
Jus  lot — as  it  lias  l>een  the  lot  of  so  many  poetti — 
to  move  amongst  mankind  at  onoe  as  an  intimate  and  a 
8tiailg@r;to  travel  from  disillusmnment  to  disillusionment 
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and  from  regret  to  regret^  to  construct  around  him  a  wofld 
of  ideal  beingSj  who  cniuiblw  into  dust  at  his  touch ;  to 
hope  from  them  vs-hat  they  can  neiUier  understand  nor 
acconipliBh^  to  laviish  on  them  what  they  caa  never  repay. 
Such  pain,  indeed,  may  become  u  discipline  j  and  the 
closo  contact  with  many  lives  may  teach  to  the  poetic 
nature  lensons  of  courage,  of  self -suppression,  of  ro@olute 
goodwill,  and  may  transform  into  an  added  dignity  the 
tumult  of  emotions  which  might  else  have  run  riot  in  hm 
heart.  Yet  it  is  leas  often  irom  moods  of  self-control  than 
from  moods  of  eelf^ibandoumenfc  that  the  fount  of  poetry 
springs;  and  herein  it  was  that  Wordsworth's  especial 
fehcity  lay ^ that  tbere  was  no  one  feeling  in  him  which 
the  world  had  either  repressed  or  tainted  ;  that  he  bad  no 
joy  ^^hich  might  not  he  the  harmless  joy  of  all ;  and  tliat 
therefore  it  was  when  he  was  most  unreseryedly  himself 
that  he  %vajs  most  profoundly  human.  All  that  wa^s  needful 
for  him  was  to  strike  down  into  the  deep  of  his  heart* 
Or,  using  his  own  words,  we  may  compai©  his  tranquil 
existence  to 

A  crystal  riveT, 
tHaphB:QOns  beo&use  it  travels  Btowly, 

and  in  whicJf  poetic  thoughts  rose  unimpeded  to  the  sur- 
face, like  bubbles  thixiugh  the  peUucid  stream. 

The  first  hint  of  many  of  his  briefer  poems  is  to  be  j 
found  in  his  sister's  diary  : 

**  April  16,  1802.  Wben  we  were  in  the  woods  below  Gow- 
barrow  Park  we  saw  a  few  dqffhdiU  close  t<j  the  water  side* 
As  we  went  along  tbere  were  more,  and  jet  more ;  Mid  at  last, 
under  the  boughs  of  the  trets,  we  saw  there  was  a  long  belt  of 
them  along  tbi?  tilvore.  I  never  saw  daffodils  bo  beaotifuh  They 
grew  amoug  the  mossy  stones  about  them ;  some  rested  their 
heads  on  the  stoneij  a^  on  a  pillow;  the  reut  toiaed.  and  reeled,  and 
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,  Aad  aefondd  as  if  thej  rerilj  dan^d  with  the  wind,  they 
i  m  gay  imd  glancing/' 
"  J  ulj  ;JU,  1803.  Left  London  between  five  and  fix  o'clock 
of  the  morning,  otitdide  the  Dover  coaeb.  A  beautifii!  morning. 
The  city*  St.  Paul-s,  with  the  river,  u  multitude  of  little  boats, 
nmde  a,  beautiful  sight  aa  we  frossed  Westminster  Bridge ; 
the  houses  not  overhung  by  their  clouds  of  smoke,  were  spread 
out  endlessly  ■  yet  the  sun  shone  flo  brightly^  with  such  a 
pure  Itgbt,  that  there  was  something  like  the  purity  of  ono 
of  Nature's  own  grand  Kpeotucles.  Arrive^l  at  Calaifci  at  four 
in  the  morning  of  July  3l3t,  Delightful  walk 9  in  the  aren^ 
ings,  seeing  far  off  in  the  we^^t  the  coast  of  England  like  a 
cloud,  crestai  with  Dover  Cast!e,  the  evening  sbu-,  and  the 
glory  of  the  aky,  Tke  reflections  in  the  water  ware  more 
beautiful  tba«  the  vky  itself;  purple  waves  brighter  than 
precious  stones  for  ever  melting  away  upon  the  sands/' 

How  simple  are  the  elements  of  these  delights !  There 
is  nothing  here,  except  fraternal  affection,  a  sunrise,  a  sun- 
set, a  flock  of  bright  wild  flowers  ;  and  yet  the  sonnets  011 
Wedmiimttr  Bridije  and  Calma  Sands,  and  the  stanzaa  on 
the  Dnffoilih^  have  taken  their  place  among  the  permanent 
ri»coi\ls  of  tho  pro  roundest  human  joy. 

Another  tour,— tbiH  time  through  Scotland,— undertaken 
in  August  1803,  inapired  Wordsworth  with  several  of  his 
pieces.  Miss  Woidsworth'a  diary  of  this  tour  has 
n  lately  published,  and  should  bo  familiar  to  all  lovers 
of  Nature.  The  sister's  journal  is  indeed  the  best  intro- 
duction to  tite  brotlier*s  poems.  It  has  not^it  cannot 
have ^ their  dignity  and  beauty  j  but  it  exempHfiea  the 
same  method  of  regarding  Natnre,  the  same  self-identifica- 
tion with  her  subtler  aepecta  and  entrance  into  her  pro* 
founder  chann.  It  is  interejsting  to  notice  how  the  same 
im predion  strikes  both  minds  at  once.  From  the  sister's 
it  is  quickly  reflecU^d  in  wonls  of  exqnisite  drdicacy  and 
y  J  in  the  brother's  it  ijerminates,  and  reappears. 
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it  may  be  months  or  years  afterwards,  as  the  nucleus  of  a 
mass  of  thought  and  feeling  which  has  grown  round  it  in 
his  musing  soul.  The  travellers*  encounter  with  two  High- 
land girls  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Lomond  is  a  good  instance 
of  this.  "One  of  the  girls,"  writes  Miss  Wordsworth, 
"  was  exceedingly  beautiful ;  and  the  figures  of  both  of 
them,  in  grey  plaids  falling  to  their  feet,  their  faces  only 
being  uncovered,  excited  our  attention  before  we  spoke  to 
them ;  but  they  answered  us  so  sweetly  that  we  were  quite 
delighted,  at  the  same  time  that  they  stared  at  us  with  an 
innocent  look  of  wonder.  I  think  I  never  heard  the 
English  language  sound  more  sweetly  than  from  the  mouth 
of  the  elder  of  these  girls,  while  she  stood  at  the  gate 
answering  our  inquiries,  her  face  flushed  with  the  rain ; 
her  pronunciation  was  clear  and  distinct,  without  diffi- 
culty, yet  slow,  as  if  like  a  foreign  speech." 

A  face  with  gladness  overspread ! 
Soft  smiles,  by  human  kindness  bred  ! 
And  seemliness  complete,  that  sways 
*  Thy  courtesies,  about  thee  plays ; 
With  no  restraint,  but  such  as  springs 
From  quick  and  eager  visitings 
Of  thoughts  that  lie  beyond  the  reach 
Of  thy  few  words  of  English  speech  : 
A  bondage  sweetly  brooked,  a  strife 
That  gives  thy  gestures  grace  and  life ! 
So  have  I,  not  unmoved  in  mind, 
Seen  birds  of  tempest -loving  kind 
Thus  boating  up  against  the  wind. 

The  travellers  saw  more  of  this  girl,  and  Miss  Words- 
worth's opinion  was  confirmed.  But  to  Wordsworth  his 
glimpse  of  her  became  a  veritable  romance.  He  comme- 
morated it  in  his  poem  of  The  Hicfhland  Girl,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Scotland  ;  he  narrated  it  once  more  in  his 
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yf  Hw  Tliree  Cfdlarfe  Oirljt,  written  nearly  twenty 
ufttrwards  ;  and  **  the  sort  of  prQ[jbet;y/'  he  aays  in 
"  with  whicii  the  verstjs  conclude,  lias,  through 
ctd  s  gOQcijieaa,  been  roalized ;  and  now,  a^^proachiog  th^ 
close  of  my  seventy-third  year,  I  have  a  most  vivid  reuieni- 
branco  of  tier,  and  the  btisautiful  objects  with  wluch  she 
wflfl  surrQniided."  Nay^  more ;  he  has  elsewhere  informed 
ufs  with  Bome  iin'ivet^,  that  the  lir^t  few  liiK*.^  of  hia 
exfiuisite  poem  to  his  wife,  SJie  wuji  a  plimUom  of  fidtght^ 
were  originaily  composed  as  a  description  of  this  Highlaml 
maid,  who  woidil  seem  almoet  to  have  formed  iov  hltn  ever 
afterwards  a  kind  of  type  and  image  of  loveliness. 

That  iueh  a  meeting  iis  this  ehouM  have  formed  so  long- 
meml>ered  an  incident   in  the  poeVs  life  will   appear, 

■haps,  equally  ridiculous  to  the  philosopher  and  to  the 
man  of  the  world.  The  one  wonid  have  given  less,  the 
other  would  have  demanded  more.  i\nd  yet  the  quest  of 
beauty,  like  the  quest  of  truth,  reupa  its  surest  reward 
when  it  is  disinterested  as  M^eH  m  keen  ;  and  the  true  lover 
of  human-kind  will  often  dmw  hia  most  exquisite 
momenta  from  what  to  most  men  seems  but  the  ahmlow  of 
%  joy.  Especially,  as  in  this  case,  hia  heart  will  be  pro- 
digal of  the  impukea  of  that  protecting  tenderness  which 

is  the  blessing  of  early  girlhood  to  draw  forth  unwit- 
tingly, and  to  enjoy  unknown, — aQaetions  whicfi  lead  to  no 
declaration,  fmd  desire  no  return  ;  which  are  the  spon- 
taneous  effluence  of  the  very  Spirit  of  Love  in  man  j  and 
which  play  and  hover  around  winning  innocence  like  the 
©oniscAtions  ivuind  the  head  of  the  unconscious  lulus,  a 
soft  and  unconsuming  flame. 

It  was  well,  perhEipSj  that  Wordsworth's  romance  ithoiild 
OC«ne  to  him  in  thiss  remote  and  tketing  fashion.  For 
the  Priest   of  Nature  it  was   fitting  tlmt  aO  things 
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else  should  be  harmonious,  indeed,  but  accessory;  that 
joy  should  not  be  so  keen,  nor  sorrow  bO  desolating,  nor 
love  itself  so  wildly  strong,  as  to  prevent  him  from  going 
out  upon  the  mountains  with  a  heart  at  peace,  and  receiv- 
ing ''in  a  wise  passiveness"  the  voices  of  earth  and 
heaven. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


am  oEOitaB  beaueoni— oeatb  of  4ob^  woedbwoath. 


The  year  1 803  saw  the  beginning  of  a  friendship  wliich 
furmed  a  valuable  element  in  Wordsworth's  life*  Sir 
George  iiijaumont,  of  Coleorloii  Hallj  Leicestershire,  a 
d ascendant  of  theUramiitial,  and  representative  of  a  family 
long  diatingoiflhad  for  talent  and  culture,  was  stayiug 
with  Coleridge  at  Grreia  Hall,  Keswick,  when,  hearing  of 
Coleridge's  affection  for  Wordsworth,  he  was  Btmck  with 
the  wish  to  hring  Wordsworth  also  to  Keswick,  and 
bought  and  pitjsented  to  hiin  a  beaiitiftd  piece  of  land  at 
Appiethwaite,  under  Skiddaw,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  induced  to  settle  there.  Coleridge  was  soon  afterwards 
obliged  to  leave  England  in  search  of  health,  und  the  plan 
fell  thfLHigh.  A  eharacterjjstie  letter  of  Wordsworth*R 
records  his  feelings  on  the  occasion.  **  Dear  Sir  George," 
hii  writes,  *'  if  any  person  were  to  be  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  your  kindness  to  ine,  if  it  were  described  to  him 
in  all  its  delicacy  and  nobleness,  and  he  should  afterwards 
be  told  that  1  sutferefl  eight  weeks  to  elapse  without  writ- 
ing to  you  one  word  of  thanks  or  acknowledgment,  he 
would  deem  it  a  thing  absolutely  impomiUe.  It  is  never- 
theless y-ue. 

**  Owing  to   a  set   of  painful  and   uneasy   sensations 
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whiL'li  I  haye^  more  or  lessj  at  ail  iimee  about  mj  chesty  1 
tleff^rnjd  Avriting  to  you,  being  at  first  maiie  still  mom 
uncomfortable  by  travelling,  and  loatliing  to  do  violence  to 
myself  in  what  ought  to  be  an  act  of  pure  pleasuro  and 
eiyoyment,  viz.  the  expression  of  my  deep  aenae  of  your 
goodness*  This  feeling  waa  indeed  mo  strong  in  me,  as  to 
make  me  look  upon  the  act  of  writing  to  you  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  done  Inil  iu  my  beat,  my  ptirest,  and  my  happiest 
moments.  Many  of  these  I  had,  but  tlien  I  had  not  my 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  Ijefore  me,  mj  conveniences, '  my  appli- 
ances and  me^iua  to  boot ;  *  all  which,  the  moment  tlmt  I 
thought  of  them,  seemed  to  dieturb  and  impuir  the 
sanctity  of  my  pleas uf©,  I  contented  myself  with  think- 
ing over  my  complacent  feelings,  and  breathing  farth 
solitary  gnitnlations  and  tliankagivingSj  wldch  I  did  in 
many  a  aweet  and  many  a  vvild  place,  during  my  l&te 
tour/' 

The  friendship  of  which  this  aet  of  delicate  generosiLy 
was  the  beginning  was  maintainLHl  till  Sir  George  Beau- 
months  death  in  18!27,  and  formed  for  many  years  Words- 
worth's closest  link  with  the  world  of  art  and  culture. 
Sir  George  was  himself  a  painter  as  well  as  a  connoisseur^ 
and  his  landscapes  are  not  without  indications  of  tlie 
strong  feeling  for  nature  %vhtcli  he  undoubtedly  possessed, 
Wordsworth^  who  had  seen  very  few  pictures,  but  was  a 
penetrating  critic  of  tliose  which  he  knew,  discerned  tJiis 
vein  of  true  feeling  in  his  friend's  work,  and  lias  idealisted 
a  amall  landscape  which  Sir  Gcoi^e  had  given  him,  in  a 
sonnet  which  reproduces  the  sense  of  happy  pause  and 
voluntary  fixation  with  which  tJie  mind  throws  itself  into 
some  scene  where  Art  has  given 

To  one  brief  momfut  caught  trom  fltjctiDg  time 
'I'he  appropriftie  calm  of  blest  ot^2nlitJ^ 
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There  was  another  pursuit  ill  which  Sir  Geoige  Beau- 
mont was  much  interested,  and  in  which  paiuter  and  poet 
were  well  fitted  to  unite,  Tho  landsuipe-goixleUOT,  as 
Wordsworth  say.s,  should  **  work  in  thi?  spirit  of  NiituK;, 
with  an  invisible  hujid  of  art,"  Aud  h©  shows  how  any 
real  success  can  onl}*  bo  achieved  when  the  de^ifjuer  is 
willing  to  incorpoii^te  himself  with  the  scenery  around 
him  ;  to  postpone  to  its  indiciitions  the  promptings  of  hiB 
own  pritle  or  caprice ;  to  interpret  Nature  to  herself  by 
completing  touches  ;  to  correct  her  with  deference,  and  as 
it  were  to  caress  her  without  importunity*  And  rising  to 
tliat  aspect  of  the  question  which  connects  it  with  human 
sodety,  he  is  strenuoua  in  condemnation  of  that  taste^ 
not  so  much  for  solitude  as  for  isolation »  which  can 
tolerate  no  neighbourhood,  and  fintls  its  only  enjoyment 
in  the  sense  of  monopoly* 


**  Layings  out  grounds,  as  it  u  called,  may  he  considjat^  as  a 

iiberai  art,  in  some  aort  like  poetry  and  painting;  ita  object 
ought  to  be  to  move  the  affections  under  the  control  of  good 
mme ;  and  surely  the  aflfectionM  of  those  who  have  the  deepest 
perteptioB  of  ihe  beauty  of  Nature, — who  have  the  most  valuable 
feelings,  that  h  the  most  permanent,  the  nio«r  independent,  the 
moBt  ennobling,  connected  with  Nature  and  human  life.  No 
libeitd  art  aitna  merely  at  the  gr^ttificatiuti  of  an  individual  or  a 
daea ;  the  puinler  or  poet  is  degraded  in  proportion  as  he  doei 
9o»  The  true  i^ervauts  of  the  arts  pay  homage  to  the  human 
kiud  m  impersonated  in  un warped  and  enlightened  mindit. 
If  this  be  M>  xvheti  we  iire  merety  putting  together  words  or 
oolourst  ho^  much  more  ought  the  feeling  to  prevail  when 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  realities  of  things;  of  the  beauty 
tyid  harmony,  of  the  joy  and  happinesSp  of  loving  creaturei; 
of  men  and  children^  of  bird^fi  and  be^U,  of  hills  und  fitreamt» 
and  tre<s  and  Bowers ;  with  the  changes  of  night  and  day,  even- 
ing and  morning,  summer  and  winter ;  and  alt  their  unwearied 
actions  and  energies,  as  l^enign  in  the  spirit  that  unimates  them 
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aa  thej  are  beautiful  and  gratid  in  that  form  of  clothing  which 
h  given  to  them  for  the  delight  of  oar  senses  1  What  then 
shall  we  say  of  msioy  givat  mansions^  with  their  unqualified 
eipiilBion  of  human  crentutes  from  their  neighbourhood, 
biippy  or  not ;  houses  which  do  whiit  ia  Ikhled  of  the  upivs 
tree — hreathe  out  death  aud  desolation  I  For  my  part,  strip 
my  neighbourhood  of  human  beings,  and  I  should  think  it 
one  of  the  gre&test  privations  I  could  undergo,  Vou  kavi^ 
ftlt  tbe  poverty  of  solitude^  nothing  of  its  elevation/' 
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TMb  paseaga  is  (rom  u  letter  of  Wordswoitli's  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont,  who  was  engaged  at  the  time  in  re- 
building and  laying  out  Coleorton.  The  poet  liimself 
planned  and  superintended  some  of  these  improvements, 
and  wrote?  for  various  pointa  of  interest  in  the  grounds 
inscriptions  whieh  form  dignified  exampieJi  of  that  kind 
of  composition. 

Nor  was  Sir  Greorge  Beaumont  the  only  friend  whom 
the  poet^s  taste  assisted  in  the  choice  of  a  site  or  the  dis^ 
position  of  pleasure-grounds.  More  than  one  seat  in  the 
Mce-country — among  them  one  home  of  pre-eminent 
beauty — have  owed  to  Words wortli  no  small  part  of  their 
ordered  charm*  In  this  way,  too,  the  poet  is  \vith  us  still ; 
hia  presence  has  a  strange  reality  as  we  look  on  some 
majestic  prospect  of  inter ^vin ding  lake  and  mountain 
which  his  design  has  made  more  Ix^autifuUy  visihle  to  tilt? 
chUdreu^s  children  of  those  he  loved  ;  as  we  stand,  per- 
liapfi,  in  some  shadowed  garLleu- ground  where  his  will  haa 
had  its  way, — ^haa  framed  Hetvellyn's  far-ofl'  summit  in 
an  arch  of  tossing  green,  anit  emlmyed  in  towering  forest- 
trees  the  long  lawna  of  a  sOeiit  Valley,— fit  hamit  for  lofty 
aspiration  and  for  brooding  caln?. 

But  of  all  woodland  ways  which  Wordsworth's  skiU 
designed  or  hia  feet  frequented,  not  one  was  dearer  to  him. 
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(if  I  may  pass  thus  by  a  genUa  transition  to  another  oi 
the  strong  affectionB  of  hia  life),  than  a  narrow  patK 
through  a  firwood  near  hk  cottage,  i^^liieh  *'  was  known 
to  the  poet's  houjiehold  by  the  name  of  Jolm'a  Grove," 
For  in  the  year  1800  his  brother,  John  Wordsworth,  a 
few  years  younger  than  hiinaelf,  and  captain  of  an  East 
Imdiaman,  haii  spoilt  eight  montlis  in  the  poet's  cottage  at 
Grasmerct,  The  two  brothers  hud  seen  little  of  C4ich 
other  since  childhood,  and  the  poet  had  now  the  delight 
•of  diacGvering  in  the  sailor  a  character  congenial  to  hia 
own,  and  an  ajipreciation  of  poetry — and  of  the  Ltjrkul 
Ballads  especially — which  was  intenae  and  delicate  in  an 
unusual  degree.  In  both  brothers,  too,  there  was  the 
e  love  of  nature ;  and  after  John*8  departurej  the  poet 
himself  with  imagining  the  visions  of  Orasmere 
which  beguiled  the  watches  of  many  a  night  at  sea,  or 
with  tracing  the  pathway  which  the  sailor's  instijict  had 
planned  and  trodden  amid  trees  so  thickly  planted  aa  to 
baffle  a  lees  pmctised  skill.  John  Wordsworth,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  fortfc-ard  to  Grasmcre  as  the  tinal  goal 
of  hts  waiuie lings,  and  intended  to  use  his  own  savings 
to  sat  the  poet  free  from  worldly  cares. 

Two  more  voyages  tlie  sailor  made  with  such  hopes  as 
Uiese,  and  amid  a  frequent  interchange  of  books  and 
letters  with  his  brother  at  home.  Then,  in  February 
1805,  he  set  sail  from  Portsmouth,  in  command  of  the 
"  Abeiigavenny"  Eu«t  Indiaman,hound  for  India  and  China. 
Through  thu  incompetence  of  the  pilot  who  Wfis  taking 
her  out  of  the  Channel,  tlie  ship  struck  on  the  Shambles 
off  the  Bill  of  Portland,  on  February  r>,  1805.  '*  She 
fttnick/' !<ays  Wordaworth, '*at  5  pan.  Guiis  were  tired 
immediately^  and  were  continued  Uy  be  tired.  She  was 
gotten  off  the  rock  at  hidf-past  seven,  but  had  taken  in 
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SO  much  water,  in  spite  of  constant  pumpiug,  as  to  be 
water-logged,  TJiey  bad,  liowevBr,  hope  that  she  might 
BtUi  he  run  upon  Weymouth  sandE,  and  %yith  thiB  vi©w 
continued  pumping  and  baling  till  eleven,  when  she 
went  down,  *  .  ,  A  few  minutes  before  the  ship  went 
down  my  brother  was  seen  talking  to  the  iiist  mate,  with 
apparent  eheerfulness ;  and  he  was  standing  on  the  hen- 
coop, which  is  the  point  from  wliich  he  could  overlook 
the  whole  ship,  the  moment  ehe  went  doi^Ti — dying,  as  he 
had  livefl,  in  the  very  place  and  point  where  his  duty 
stationed  him," 

**  For  myself,"  ho  continues  elsewhere^  **  I  feel  that 
there  is  something  cut  out  of  my  life  which  cannot  he 
restored-  T  never  tlionght  of  him  but  with  hope  and 
delight.  We  looked  forward  to  the  time,  not  distant,  as 
we  thought,  when  he  would  settle  near  us — when  the 
task  of  hiis  life  would  be  over,  and  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  reap  his  reward.  By  that  time  I  hoped  also 
that  the  chief  piirt  of  my  laboni^  would  he  executed,  and 
that  I  should  be  able  to  show  him  that  he  had  not  placed 
a  false  confidence  in  nie,  I  never  wrote  a  line  ^vithout  a 
thought  of  giving  him  pleasure;  my  writings?,  printed 
and  manuscript,  were  his  delight,  and  one  of  the  chief 
solacea  of  his  long  voytiges.  But  let  me  stop.  J  will  not 
be  cast  down ;  were  it  only  for  his  sake  I  will  not  be 
dejected,  1  have  much  yet  to  do,  and  pray  God  to  give  me 
strength  and  power:  his  ])art  of  the  agreement  between  us 
is  brought  to  an  end,  mine  continuee ;  and  1  hope  when  1 
shall  be  able  to  thiuk  of  him  with  a  calmer  mind,  that 
the  remembrance  of  him  dead  will  even  animate  me  more 
than  the  joy  which  1  had  in  him  living." 

In  these  and  tlio  following  reflections  there  ie  nothing 
of  novelty ;  yet  there  is  an  interest  in  the  spectacle  of 
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this  strong  and  simple  mind  confronted  with  tiic  universal 
problems,  and  taking  lefnge  in  the  thoughts  which  have 
satisfied,  or  eearcely  satisfied^  so  nmuy  gontrutions  of 
mourning  men. 

"A  thousand  times  have  I  a«kfd  myself,  as  your  tender 
eympathj  led  me  to  do,  *  Why  was  he  taken  away  ? '  and 
I  have  answei'ed  the  qnefltion  as  you  have  done.  In  fact 
there  is  no  other  answer  which  can  satisfy,  and  lay  tfte 
mind  at  rest.  Why  have  we  a  choice,  and  a  will,  and  a 
notion  of  jnstice  am!  injusticu,  enabling  its  to  be  moral 
agentet  Why  have  w&  sympatliies  that  make  the  beat 
of  ua  m  afrmd  of  inflicting  pain  and  Borrow,  which  yet 
we  see  dealt  about  ao  lavifihly  by  the  Supreme  Goveruor  ? 
Why  ahouhl  onr  notions  of  tight  towards  each  other,  and 
to  all  sentient  beings  within  our  influence,  difler  so  widely 
&om  what  appears  to  be  His  notion  and  rule,  if  every 
ihing  were  to  end  here  ?  Would  it  not  lie  blasi>hemy  to 
say  that,  upon  the  suppoeition  of  the  thinking  ])riuciplb 
being  dt^tmyed  by  death,  however  inferior  we  m^y  be 
to  the  great  Cause  and  Eul^r  of  tbinge  we  have  niore 
t^f  hvc  in  our  nature  than  He  hasi  Tiie  thought  is 
tnonatrous;  and  yet  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  except  upon  the 
supposition  of  another  and  a  hMer  worldy  I  do  not  see/' 

From  tliis  c-tbunity,  us  fmm  all  tlie  lessons  of  life, 
Wordfiworth  dreiv  all  the  benefit  whi<.'l»  it  was  empowered 
to  bring.  **  A  deep  distress  hath  humanized  my  so  til /^ — 
wbat  lover  of  poetry  does  not  know  the  pathetic  lliies  in 
which  he  hc^m  witness  to  the  teaching  of  sorrow  I  Other 
griefs,  too,  he  liad*— the  logs  of  two  children  in  IHlii ;  his 
si^tvr't*  chronic  ilbess,  beginning  in  1832;  hu  daughter's 
death  in  1847.  All  thcBe  he  felt  to  the  full;  and  yet, 
until  hi^  daughter's  tleath,  which  was  more  than  hii^  fjiil- 
ing  energios  could  beaj,  tlvese  bereavements  were  but  the 
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thiiily*acattered  clouds  ''in  a  great  sea.  of  blue '^ — seasons 
of  mourning  here  and  there  among  yeats  wMck  never  lost 
their  hold  on  peace ;  which  knew  no  shame  and  no  re- 
morse, no  desolation  and  no  fe:Lr ;  whose  days  were  never 
long  with  weariness,  nor  their  nights  broken  at  the  toueh 
of  woe.  Even  when  wo  S[>eak  of  his  tribulatiouis,  it  La  hia 
happiness  which  rises  m  our  minds, 

•And  inasmuch  as  this  feHcity  is  the  great  fact  of  1 
Wordsworth's  Ufe^ — since  his  history  is  for  the  most  jiart 
hut  the  history  of  a  lialycon  calm — we  find  ourselves 
forced  i^pon  the  question  whether  such  a  life  is  to  be 
held  desirable  or  no.  Happiness  with  honour  was  the 
ideal  of  Solon  ;  is  it  also  ours  ?  To  the  modem  spirit, — 
to  the  Christian,  in  whose  ears  counsels  of  perfection  have 
left  *'  a  presence  that  if?  not  to  be  put  by/'  this  question, 
at  which  a  Greek  would  have  smiled,  is  of  uo  such  eaay 
solution. 

To  us,  perhaps,  in  computing  the  fortune  of  any  on© 
whonr  we  hold  dear,  it  may  seem  more  needful  to  inquire 
not  whether  he  has  had  enough  of  joy,  but  whether  he 
has  had  enough  of  sorrow  ;  whether  the  blows  of  eiretim-  , 
stance  have  wholly  shaped  his  character  from  the  rock  ; 
whether  his  soul  has  taken  lustre  and  purity  in  the  re- 
finer's file.  Nor  is  it  only  (as  some  might  say)  for  violent  ] 
and  faulty  natures  that  sorrow  is  the  best  It  is  true 
that  by  sorrow  only  can  the  headstrong  and  i>resumptuou;s 
spirit  he  siiamed  into  gentleness  and  solemnhsed  into, 
liumility.  But  sorrow  h  used  also  by  the  Power  above 
us  in  cases  where  we  men  would  have  shrunk  in  horror 
from  so  rough  a  tout^h.  Natures  that  were  already  of  a 
heroic  uiiselHshness,  of  a  child) ike  purity,  have  been 
raised  ere  now  by  anguish  upon  anguiah,  woe  after  woe, 
to  a  height  of  hoiine^  whicli  w*/  may  believe  that  the 
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could  buve  reached  by  no  other  road.  Why  should  it  not 
be  50  ?  ftinoe  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sours  possible  eleva* 
tion,  why  should  her  purifying  triab  have  any  agaignable 
end  f  Shs  le  of  a  metal  which  can  grow  for  ever  brighter 
in  the  lierceniug  Hume,  And  if,  theuT  we  would  still  pru- 
nouuce  the  true  Beatitudes  not  on  the  rejoicing,  the  gatis- 
Eedf  the  highly 'honoured,  but  after  an  ancient  and  sterner 
pattern,  what  account  are  we  to  give  of  Wordsworth's 
long  years  of  blissful  calm  ? 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  his  happiness  was 
as  wholly  free  from  vulgar  or  transitory  elements  as  a 
man^s  can  be.  It  lay  in  a  life  which  most  men  would 
have  found  austere  and  blank  indeed ;  a  life  from  which 
not  CrcBsufl  only,  but  Solon  would  havfj  turned  in  scum, 
a  life  of  poverty  and  retirement,  of  long  apparent  failure, 
and  honour  that  came  tardily  at  the  close  ;  it  was  a  happi- 
oess  nourished  on  no  sacrihco  of  other  men,  on  no  eager 
appropriation  of  tlie  goods  of  earth,  but  springing  from 
a  single  eye  and  a  loving  jspirit,  and  wrought  from  those 
primary  emotions  which  are  the  innocent  birtli  right  of  alL 
And  if  it  be  answered  that  however  truly  philosophic, 
however  Mcredly  pure,  hi^?  happiness  may  have  been,  yet 
it®  witdom  and  its  holin&s^  were  without  an  effort,  and, 
that  it  is  effort  which  makei?  the  philosopher  and  the 
saint :  then  we  must  use  in  answer  his  own  Platonic 
scheme  of  things,  U>  express  a  thought  which  we  can  but 
dimly  apprehend  ;  and  we  must  say  that  though  progress 
be  inevitably  linked  in  our  minds  with  struggle^  yet 
neither  tlo  we  conceive  of  struggle  as  without  a  pause  ^ 
there  must  \m  prospect-places  in  the  long  ascent  of  soids ; 
aod  the  whulr*  o(  this  earthly  life — this  one  existence, 
standing  we  know  not  where  among  ihe  myriad  that  have 
been  for  us  or  shall  lie — may  not  he  too  much  to  occupy 
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with  one  of  those  outlooks  of  vision  and  of  prophecy, 

when 

In  a  fleason  of  calm  weather 
Though  iuland  far  wt>  be. 
Oar  sould  have  sight  of  that  immoriul  sea 
Which  brought  us  hither ; 
Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hoar  tlio  miglity  waters  rolling  evermore. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

'  OAFPy    WARIHOB,'*  AKD   PATRIOTIC  POSUS. 

Tai  jear  1805,  which  bereft  Wordsworth  of  a  beloved 
brother,  brought  with  it  also  another  death,  which  was 
f^ilt  by  the  whole  English  nation  like  a  private  ealaniitj. 
The  emotion  which  Wordsworth  felt  at  the  news  of 
Trnfalgar, — the  way  in  which  he  managed  to  intertwine 
the  memories  of  Xclson  and  of  his  own  brother  in  his 
heart, — may  remind  ue  fitly  at  this  point  of  our  story  of 
the  dietfeee  and  perplexity  of  nations  which  for  m  many 
yem  smrounded  tho  quiet  Orasmere  home,  and  of  the 
strong  reeponaivc  emotion  with  which  the  poet  met  each 
diock  of  Earo[)ean  fates. 

When  England  first  took  up  arms  against  the  French 
tevdution,  Wonbworth's  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
heen  one  of  unmixed  sorrow  and  shame.  Bloody  and 
tifitiible  as  the  revolution  had  become,  it  was  still  in  mme 
sort  i-epresentative  of  human  freedom ;  at  any  rate  it 
might  still  seem  to  contain  possihilitiea  of  progress  such 
as  tlie  tetrogmde  despotisms  with  which  EngLtnd  allied 
lietself  could  never  know.  But  the  conditions  of  the 
Qontest  changed  iHsfoi^e  long.  France  h^d  not  the  wisdom, 
the  conra^e,  the  constancy  to  play  to  the  end  the  part  for 
wliich  she  Imd  seemed  cliOiien  among  llio  nations.  It  waa 
hiir  tsunduct  to  wards  Switzerland  which  decisively  altered 
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Wordsworth's  view.  He  saw  her  valiant  spirit  of  salf- 
defencfi  corrupted  into  luet  of  glorj" ;  her  eagerness  for  the 
abolition  of  uujost  privilege  turned  into  a  contentment 
with  equality  of  degradation  under  a  despot's  heel. 
**Oiie  man,  of  men  the  meanest  too/'^for  atich  the  First 
Consul  must  needs  appear  to  the  moralist *8  eye, — was 


EiUied  up  to  sway  the  world— to  do,  nndo ; 
With  mighty  uatious  for  his  iiodf^rliiigii. 


And  history  herself  seemed  vulgarised  T>y  the  repetition  of 
her  ancient  tales  uf  war  and  overthrow  on  n  scale  of  such 
apparent  magnitude,  but  with  no  glamour  of  distance  to 
hide  the  baseness  of  the  agencies  by  which  the  destinies 
of  Europe  were  shaped  anew.  This  was  an  occasion 
that  tried  the  hearts  of  men ;  it  was  not  easy  to  remain 
through  all  those  years  at  onee  undazzled  and  tmtemptod, 
and  never  in  the  blackest  hour  to  despair  of  human 
virtue. 

In  his  tract  on  The  Coiweniion  of  Cmtraj  1808,  Words- 
worth  has  given  the  fuUest  expression  to  this  undaunted  ^ 
temper : — 

"  Opprefisiou,  its  own  blmd  and  pi^estiaed  enemy,  has  ponred 
thia  of  bless^edness  upon  Sjiain — that  the  enormity  of  the  oairagefi 
of  which  she  has  been  th**  victim  has  created  an  object  of  love 
and  of  hatred,  of  apprehensionB  and  of  wiahea,  adequate  (if 
that  be  poisible)  to  the  utmost  demands  of  the  hum  an  j^pirit 
The  heart  that  aerveB  in  thiij  cansc,  if  it  lHngui^!i,  must 
languisli  fr{>ui  it^s  own  constitutional  weakness,  and  not  through 
want  of  nourishment  from  without.  But  it  i»  a  bidief  pro- 
psgateil  in  books  I  and  which  passes  currently  among  talking 
men  as  psrt  of  their  familiar  witidoni,  that  the  hearts  of  the 
many  are  constitutionally  weak,  that  thoy  do  languish,  and 
are  alow  to  answer  to  the  requi^itioim  of  thinga.  I  entreat 
iboie   who   are   in    this    delusion    to   look    behind  thetn  and 
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it  them  fof  tbe  evidencd  af  experience.  Now  tkie,  Tightly 
nndemtood,  not  only  givBH  no  support  to  any  stich  belief^ 
but  proves  that  the  truth  is  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  The 
history  of  all  agea — tutnulta  at'ter  tumults,  wai-s  foreign  or 
civil,  with  short  or  with  no  breath ing-placa«  from  generation  to 
^uefi&tioii ;  the  B4?nj!eless  weaving  mid  inter weaying  of  foetions, 
vimishing,  mid  r^vivins^,  and  piercing  each  other  like  Iho 
Northern  Lights ;  public  cotn motions,  and  those  in  the  breast 
of  the  individual ;  the  longcaleotme  to  which  the  Lover  h  sub- 
ject ;  the  blast,  like  the  hlaHt  of  tho  desert,  which  sweeps  peren- 
nially throogh  a  frightfiil  solitude  of  its  own  making  in  thu 
mind  of  the  G&meater  ■  th(j  slowly  qoickeniojt^,  but  ever  quickeji- 
izig,  deicent  of  appetite  down  which  the  Miser  is  propelled;  the 
agony  and  cleaving  oppres!>ion  of  grief ;  the  ghost -like  hauntingft 
ofilume;  the  inctibutt  of  revenge  ;  the  Ufe^distemper  of  ambi- 
tjoti  .  .  .  the^e  demonstrate  incontestably  that  the  psis^iom^  of 
men,  (I  mean  the  soul  of  sensibility  in  the  heart  of  man),  in  all 
.tfjmtel&f  in  till  contests,  in  all  quests ,  \n  all  dellgbtii,  in  all 
•mploymeots  which  are  either  lought  by  men  or  thruat  upon 
themp  do  immea:9urably  transcend  their  object^.  The  true 
Borrow  of  humanity  consists  in  this^ — not  that  the  mind  of 
mjm  fatbt  but  thut  the  cause  and  demands  of  action  and  of 
Qfe  «>  r&rely  correspond  with  the  dignity  and  intensity  of 
buman  desires  ;  and  henee,  that  which  i»  slow  to  languish  k  too 
eft«ily  turned  a«ide  and  ahuiied.  But,  with  the  remembrance  of 
what  hm  been  done,  and  in  the  face  of  the  interminable  eviU 
which  are  threatened,  t%  Spaniard  can  tiever  have  cause  to  com- 
pbin  of  this  while  a  follower  of  the  tyrant  remaini*  in  arniA 
upon  the  Petiiniula/' 


It  was  passages  such  m  this,  perhapSj  which  led  Can* 
^ing  to  declare  that  Wordsworth *s  pamphlet  waa  the 
finest  piece  of  political  eloquence  which  had  appeared 
since  Burke.  And  yet  if  we  compare  it  with  Burke,  or 
with  the  gi^at  Greek  exemplar  of  all  those  who  would 
give  speech  the  cogency  of  act,— we  see  at  once  the 
caufiBs   of    it«   practical   failure.      In    l^emoatbeEes   the 
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thought  and  principle  are  often  as  lofty  m  any  patriot  i 
can  express ;  but  thoir  loftiness,  in  his  apoecli,  m  in  the 
very  truth  of  things,  seemed  hut  to  add  to  their  imme- 
diate reality.  They  were  beaten  and  inworen  into  the 
facta  of  the  hour  ;  Eiction  seemed  to  turn  on  them  as  on 
ita  only  possible  pivot ;  it  was  as  though  Viitue  and 
Freedom  hnng  armed  in  heaven  above  the  asdembly,  and 
in  the  visible  likene^sB  of  immortal  anoestora  beckoned 
upon  an  urgent  way.  Wordsworth's  mood  of  mind,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  he  has  depicted  it  in  two  sonnets  written 
at  the  Slime  time  as  hie  tracts  explains  why  it  wm  that 
that  appeal  waB  rather  a  solemn  ji rotes t  tlian  an  effective 
exhortation.  In  the  first  sonnet  he  describes  the  snr 
foundings  of  his  task, — the  dark  wood  and  rocky  cavey 
»'  the  hollow  vale  which  i'oamijig  torrents  till  witli  umni* 
present  murmur  :" — 

Here  migbty  Kature  !  in  tliia  school  f^ublime 
I  welgb  the  hopes  and  fears  of  flufforing  Spain ; 
For  her  oouault  tlio  augiines  of  tinm, 
And  tUroDgh  the  huinaa  heail  explore  my  way, 
And  look  and  listen ^  gathering  whence  J  may 
Truimptif  aud  tbiinghta  no  boadag^  can  reatrftin. 

And  then  he  proceetls  to  conjecture  what  effect  his  tract 
will  produce ; — 

I  dropped  my  pen^  and  liBtened  to  the  mud, 

That  Bang  of  trees  iiptoro  and  veaaels  tost  * 

A  midnight  harmonj-,  and  wholly  lost 
To  the  general  eeneo  of  moo,  hj  chain b  oonfinml 
Of  bnaineefl,  care,  or  pleaaure, — or  resigned 

To  timely  eloep.     TboRght  Ij  the  unpasaioned  strain 

Which  without  nid  of  numbers  I  miHtain 
Like  acceptation  from  tbe  world  wiJJ  find, 

Thiri  deHherapte  and  lonely  emotion  was  fitter  to  inspire 
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e  poetry  than  a  pamphlet  ap  pea  ling  to  aii  immediate 
ensis.  Ami  the  aounets  tledicaUHl  To  Liberty  {\B02A^) 
are  the  outcome  of  many  tuqoiIs  like  thesti. 

It  is  little  to  say  of  these  sonnets  that  they  are  the 
mmi  permaneat  recorti  in  oilt  literature  of  Uie  Napoleonic 
war,     Fc?  that  distinction   they   liave   few  competitors* 
Two  magnificent  songs  of  Campbell "s,  an  ode  of  Coleridge's, 
a  few   gpirited    stanzas    of    Byron's— strangely    enough 
j        there   is   little  besides  these   that  lives   in  the  national 
meniorj',  till  we  come  to  the  ode  which  i^ummed  up  the 
lung  eonteet  a  generation   later,  when  its  great  captain 
I       fkasied  away.     But  these  Snumh  to  Liherhj  are  worthy 
^Hof  eomparison  with  the  noblest  pa3sa<j&ri  of  patriotic  yersc 
^"  or  prose  which  all  our  history  has  inspired — the  poeaages 
where  Shake^^peare  brings  his  ray^s  to  focus  on  **  this  earthy 
this  realm,  this  England,"— or  where  the  dread  of  national 
dishonour  has  kindled   Chatham   to   an   iron  glow,— or 
where  Milton  rises  from  the  polemic  into  the  prophet, 
and  Burke  from  the  partisan  into  the  philosopher.     The 
Armoury  of  Wordewortb,  indeed,  was  not  foi^^ed  with  the 
same  fire  aa  that  of  these  "  invincible  knights  of  old,"  He 
had  not  swayed  senates,  nor  directed  policies,  nor  gathered 
into  one  ardent  bosom  all  the  spirit  of  a  heroic  age.     But 
he  had  deeply  felt  what  it  is  that  makes  the  greatness  of 
nations ;  in  that  extremity  no  man  was  more  Btaunch  than 
he  J   no  man  more  unwaveringly   disdained   midgliteous 
empire,  or  kept  the  might  of  moral  forces  more  stead- 
fastly in  view.     Not  Stein  could  place  a  manlier  reliance 
on  **a  few  sti-ong  instincts  and  a  few  jjlain  mlcs;*'  not 
Fichte  could  invoke  more  convincingly  the  *'  great  alliea'' 
which  work  with  "Man's  unconquerable  mind/' 

Here  and  there,  indeed,  throughout  these  sonnets  are 
scattered  strokes  of  high  poetic  fid  mi  rat  ion  or  scorn  which 
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could  hai'dly  be  OTermatclied  in  M^Ghyln^  Such  is  th^ 
indignant  correction — 

G&U  not  the  rojal  Swe^do  onforttiuiito, 
Wka  oarer  did  to  Fortime  bend  the  knoe  I 

or  the  stem  touck  whicli  closes  a  dascription  of  Flami- 
iuan»'  proclamation  at  the  Isthmian  games,  accoidiEg 
Uberty  to  Greece^ — 

A  gift  of  that  which  Is  not  to  be  given 

By  &\i  the  hlendet)  powers  of  Karth  and  HeaTeii  I 

Space  forbids  me  to  dwell  in  detail  on  tliese  nol 
poems, — on  the  well-known  sonnets  to  Venice,  to  Miltoiij 
&e. ;  on  tlie  generous  tributes  to  the  heroes  of  the.  con- 
test, —  Schili,  Hoflfer,  Toussaint,  Palafox ;  or  on  the 
eedes  which  cookaflt  the  Lnstinctive  greatness  of  the 
Bpanish  people  at  bajj  \rith  Napoleon's  lying  promises 
and  ijahuman  pride.  But  if  Napoleon  ^e  career  afforded  to 
Wordsworth  a  poetic  example,  impressive  as  that  of  Xerx^ 
to  tlje  Greeks,  of  kwless  and  intoxicated  power,  there  was 
need  of  some  contrasted  figure  more  notable  than  Hoffer 
or  l^alafox  fron)  which  to  draw  the  lessons  which  great 
contests  can  teach  of  luxselfish  valour.  Was  there  then 
any  man,  by  land  or  sea,  who  might  serve  as  the  poet 'a 
type  of  the  ideal  hero  ?  To  an  EnKliBliman,  at  least,  this 
question  carries  its  own  reply.  For  by  a  singular  destiny 
England,  with  a  thousand  years  of  noble  history  behind 
her,  haa  chosen  for  her  best-loved,  for  her  national  herOj 
not  an  Arminius  from  the  age  of  legend,  not  a  Henri 
Quatre  from  the  age  of  chivalry ^  but  a  man  whom  men 
still  living  have  seen  and  known.  For  indeed  England 
and  all  the  world  as  to  this  man  were  of  one  accord  ; 
and  when  in  viet^ryj  on  his  ship  Vidory^  Nelson  paase-d 
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away,  the  thrill  which  shook  mankind  waa  of  u  nature 
tfuch  as  perhaps  m'hs  never  felt  at  any  otker  death, — ao 
tmanimous  was  the  feeling  of  friends  and  foes  that  earth 
had  lost  her  crowniug  example  of  impassioned  sulf* 
devotedness  and  of  heroic  lionour, 

And  jet  it  might  have  seemed  that  between  Nebon'g 
natiira  and  Wo rJs worth's  there  was  little  in  common. 
The  obvious  limi tuitions  of  the  great  Admirars  culture  and 
ohameter  were  likely  to  be  strongly  felt  by  the  philosophie 
poet  And  a  serious  crime,  of  which  Nelson  was  commonly, 
though,  as  now  appears,  erroneously/  supposed  to  be 
gnilty,  was  sure  to  be  judged  by  Woidsworth  with  great 
leFerity. 

Woidsworth  was,  in  fact,  hampered  by  some  such  feel- 
ings of  disapproval.  He  even  tells  us,  with  that  naive 
itffectionateness  which  often  makes  ua  sinile,  that  he  has 
tiad  recourse  to  the  character  of  his  own  brother  John 
for  the  i|iialitie-8  in  which  the  great  Admiral  appeared  to 
him  to  have  been  deBclent.  But  on  these  hesitations  it 
would  be  nnjust  to  dwelL  1  mention  them  only  to  bring 
QUt  the  fact  that  between  these  two  men,  so  di  tie  rent  in 
outward  fjttes,— between  **  the  adored,  the  incomparable 
Xelson  "  and  the  homely  poet,  ** retired  as  noontide  dew," — 
Ihere  was  a  moral  likeness  ao  profound  that  the  ideal  of 
Ui0  i^use  was  realised  in  tlie  public  life  of  tbe  hero,  and, 
cm  the  other  hand,  the  hero  himself  is  only  seen  as  com* 
pletely  heroic  when  his  impetuous  life  stands  out  for  us 
fmni  the  solemn  background  of  the  po^V^  calm.  And 
sairely  these  two  natures  taken  together  make  the  perfect 
Enghshman,     Nor  is  there  any  portrait  fitter  than  that  of 

*  TJifi  reiearobos  of  Sir  Niotioliut  Kio«ittu,  {Letters  and  De- 
wpaUhev  of  L&rd  NeUon^  ydI.  vil  Appendix),  liavc  placed  Lord 
l^e|so{]*!t  eGnnexjoii  With  LudT  HnmiUon  in  an  qneicpect^d  light- 
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The  Happy  Watrwr  to  go  larth  to  all  lands  as  repre- 
senting the  English  chatuct^^r  at  its  iteiglit — a  figura  not 
iH-mtttching  with  "  Plutai-ch's  men/' 

For  iiiileed  this  short  puem  is  in  itself  a  manual  of 
greatness  ;  them  is  a  Koman  majefltj  in  its  simple  anJH 
wei^lity  sfpeech,     /Iml  what  eulogy  was  ever  nobler  thai^* 
that  passage  where,  without  dehnite  aUusion  or  quoted 
name,  th<^  poet  depicts^  as  it  were,  the  very  sumnut  of 
glory  in  the  \vell»remembered  aspect  of  the  Admiral  ia 
kat  and  greatest  hour  ] 

Who^E}  pow<?rs  &hsA  routid  Mm,  m  the  comniDti 'ittnf e, 

<>r  mild  concerns  of  ortlinary  Hft\ 

A  constant  inlliiencc,  a  pectili&r  i^moo; 

But  who,  if  ho  bo  culled  upon  U>  I'aop 

iSomo  awfui]  moment  to  whidi  RcaTen  haa  joined      * 

Great  insiie^t,  good  or  bad  fur  liomaii  tdnd, 

U  Mppy  OK  a  /.orer,  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightnesM,  lik«  a  Man  vMpired, 

Or  again,  where  the  hidden  tliouglit  of  Kelson's  womanly 
tiendemesa,  of  hia  constant  craving  for  the  green  earth  and 
home  aflecttons  in  the  midfit  of  stomi  and  war,  melts  the 
stem  verses  into  a  sudden  change  of  tone  :— 


B.&  whOt  thgtigh  ihiiE  e^iidued  aa  with  ft  1 

And  faculty  for  storto  and  turbuleucOt 

/*  yet  a  HqhI  whose  mastev-hias  ?ean* 

To  Kame/elt  pleamircs  and  to  gentle  stents  ; 

Swe^'t  imagcfl  !  whielu  wliereaoe'ei'  he  be, 

Are  at  hiB  hc^art ;  nad  such  S.d^'lir  j 

It  is  liiB  darling  pai?stOD  to  appro vo  * — 

MorD  bruvd  for  lhiiJ,that  ho  hath  much  to  li^ve. 

Compare  with  this  the  end  of  the  &mtj  at  Broughm 
€at!tlej  where,  at  the  words  ■  *  alas  !  tJie  fervent  harper  di*3l 
not  know — ''  the  fitraitt  changes  from  the  very  spiiit  c»  f 
chivalry  to   the  gf^ntleness  of   JTature's  calm,     Nothiim^J 
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can  be  more  diaractemtic  of  Wordsworth  than  contradt» 
like  thiB.  They  teo^^h  ue  to  romt^mbcvr  that  hia  oiccustotaed 
iniklne^R  h  the  fruit  of  no  indolent  or  sentiraenlal  peace ; 
and  that*  on  the  other  hand,  wh^rn  his  counsels  are  stemeet, 
an<l  "hia  voice  h  still  for  war,"  this  m  no  voice  of  hard- 
neas  or  uf  vainglory,  hut  the  reluctant  reijolution  of  a  heart 
which  fkin  would  yield  itet?lf  to  other  energies^  and  have 
uo  measoge  but  of  lovx'. 

There  is  one  more  point   in   which   th«5   charjietev   of 
Nelson  has  Wlen  in  with  one  of  the  lessons  which  Words- 
worth id  never  tued  of  enforcing^  the  lejjsou  tliat  virtue 
WB  by  the  strenuouBness  of  its  ejcercise,  thnt  it  gains 
ngth  an  it  wreetleei  with  pain  and  diflicnlty,  and  con- 
vert** the  shocks  of  cireumstanco  into  ain  energy  of  its 
per  glow*     The  Happy  Warrior  is  one, 
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Wbo,  doomed  to  go  m  oom|iany  T^ith  Piiin» 
And  Ft'flx^  and  BluodshfMJ,  ]iii^erabl&  train  I 
Tams  his  neoeeeity  ta  gloHouB  gnin  ^ 
In  hx»  of  theflc  doth  exercise  n  poirer 
WhicJi  is  our  hinnim  naturo's  liigh@st  dower  ; 
Coritrola  tlieni  and  anbdnes,  transmutes,  borcjkvf?!3 
Of  their  b#u3  intluenc^^  uiid  tlieir  good  receives  ; 
Bj  ohjaots  which  might  force  the  squJ  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compaviionate  j— 


aud  flo  further,  in  wor^lfi  which  recall  the  womanly  tende?- 
neea^  the  almost  exaggerated  feeling  for  others'  pain, 
which  showeil  itself  memorably  in  face  of  the  blazing 
/,  and  in  the  harbour  at  Teneriffe,  and  in  the  cock- 
t  at  Tiafalgar. 

In  such  lessona  as  these, — such  leasona  aa  The  Hftpp^ 
W^irrior  or  the  PntTifitii'  Sonneta  teach, — there  i.^,  of  ( course, 
iitiie  that  in  abeohitoly  novel     We  were   already  aware 
[iftt  the  ideal  hero  should  be  as  gentle  as  he  ia  brave,  that 
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tie  should  act  always  from  the  highest  motives^  nor  greatly 
nare  for  any  rowarU  save  the  conBciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty.  We  were  awai-e  that  the  true  strength  of  a 
nation  is  moral  and  not  luaterial  ;  that  domimou  which 
rests  on  mere  military  force  is  destined  C|iiickly  to  decay  , 
tliat  the  tyrant,  however  admired  and  proaperouii,  is  in 
reality  <!eapi cable,  and  miserahle,  and  alone  ;  thnt  the  true 
man  should  face  death  itself  rath  it  than  parley  with  dis- 
honour. These  tniths  are  admitted  in  aU  ages ;  yet  it  is 
scarcely  stretching  language  to  say  that  they  are  Jmotm  to 
hut  few  men.  Or  at  least,  though  in  a  great  nation  there 
he  many  wlio  will  act  on  them  instinctivelyj  and  approve 
them  by  n  self-surrendering  faith,  there  are  few  who  can 
80  put  them  foith  in  speech  as  to  bring  them  home  with 
a  fresh  conviction  and  an  added  glow ;  who  can  sum  up, 
like  .^ischylus,  the  contrast  between  Hellenic  freedom  and 
harharian  despotism  in  '*one  tnimp*s  peal  that  set  all 
Greeks  aflame  ■  *'  can  thrill,  like  Virgil,  a  world-wide 
empire  with  tho  recital  of  the  august  simplicities  of  ^axly 
Borne. 

To  those  who  would,  know  these  things  with  a  vital 
knowledge — a  conviction  which  would  remain  unehaken 
were  the  whole  world  in  arms  for  wrong — it  is  before  all 
things  necessary  to  strtrngthen  the  inner  monitions  hy  the 
companionship  of  these  nohle  souls.  And  if  n  poet,  by 
strong  concentration  of  thought,  by  striving  in  all  things 
along  the  upward  way,  can  leave  us  in  a  few  pages  as  it 
were  a  summary  of  patnotism,  a  manual  of  national 
honour,  he  snrely  has  his  place  among  liia  country's  heDe- 
&ctora  not  oidy  by  that  kind  of  courtesy  which  the 
nation  extends  to  men  of  letters  of  whom  her  masses  take 
little  heeds  ^^^  ^"fith  a  title  as  assured  as  any  warrior  or 
statesman,  and  with  no  less  direct  a  daim. 
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It  may  lie  well  at  thit^  point  to  return  to  the  quiet 
clipomcle  of  the  poet*s  life  at  Grasmere  ;  wliere  Ms  cottage 
was  becoming  too  small  for  an  increasing  ihrnily.  His 
eldest  801^  John,  was  Ixjrn  in  1 803  ;  Im  eldest  daughter, 
Dorotliy  or  Dora^  in  1804,  Then  came  ThomaSj  born 
lB0t5 ;  and  Catherine^  born  1808  ;  and  the  list  is  ended  by 
AViUianj^  bom  1810,  and  uow  (1880)  the  only  survivor. 
In  the  spring  of  1808  Wordsworth  left  Townend  for 
Allan  Bauk,^a  mor^  roomy,  but  an  uncomfortable  bouse, 
at  the  north  end  of  Grasmen^,  From  thence  he  removed 
for  a  iimp»  in  1811,  to  the  ParsoDage  at  Grafimere. 

Woiids worth  was  the  most  aifectionatfs  of  fathers,  and 
ijlusionis  to  his  ehildreu  oecur  frtiqueutiy  in  his  poetry, 
Dora — who  was  the  delight  of  lus  later  years — has  been 
describ(?d  at  leDgth  in  Ilifi  TrktfL  8hoTter  and  simpler^ 
but  more  completely  successful,  is  the  picture  of  Catherino 
in  the  little  poem  which  begins  "Loving  she  is,  and 
tractable,  though  wild,"  with  its  homely  ahuile  for  cbild- 
liood — its  own  existence  auflflcient  to  fill  it  with  gladness  ; 

A.»  a  faggot  «parkl0a  on  the  liearth 
Not  lets  if  unatteiided  and  ttlone 
Tlittn  wben  both  youug  Jxnd  old  ait  gathered  roa&d 
4iid  take  d&Uglit  io  its  activity. 
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The  next  notice  of  Urn  beloved  child  h  in  the  sonnet^ 
**  Suqjrised  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind/*  written  when 
she  had  already  been  removed  from  hie  ^ide.  She  died 
in  1812^  and  waa  closely  followed  by  her  brother  Thunias, 
Wordsworth's  grief  for  these  cbibli'en  was  profound,  vio- 
lent, and  lasting,  to  an  extent  which  those  who  ima^ne 
him  as  not  only  calm  but  passionless  might  liave  some 
difficulty  in  believing.  **  Referring  once/*  says  his  friend 
Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  '^  to  two  young  children  of  his  who 
bad  died  about  /ortt/  tjcars  previously,  he  described  the 
details  of  their  Uln esses  with  an  exactness  and  an  im- 
petuosity of  troubled  excitement,  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  if  the  bereavement  had  tiiken  place  but  a  few 
weeks  before.  The  laps©  of  time  seemed  to  have  left  the 
sorrow  submerged  indeed,  but  still  in  all  its  fifst  freshness. 
Yet  I  afterwards  heani  that  at  the  time  of  the  iUnesa,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  two  chOdren,  it  was  im- 
possible to  rouse  his  attention  to  the  danger.  He  chanced 
to  be  then  under  the  immediate  spell  of  one  of  those  fits 
of  poetic  inspiration  which  deseended  oj%  him  like  a  cloud. 
Till  the  cloud  had  drifted,  he  could  see  nothing  beyond*" 
This  anecdote  illustratea  the  fact,  which  to  those  whfi 
knew  Wordsworth  well  was  aufficiently  obvions,  that  th« 
charactenstic  calm  of  lib  writings  waa  the  result  of  oo 
coldness  of  tempeiament  but  of  a  dehberate  philosophy. 
The  pregnant  force  of  his  language  in  dealing  with  those 
dearest  to  him — his  wife,  his  sister,  his  brother^ — is  proof 
enough  of  this.  The  frequent  all  us  ions  in  his  correspon* 
dence  to  the  physical  exJiaustion  brought  on  by  the  act 
of  poetical  composition  indicate  a  frame  which,  though 
made  robust  by  exercise  and  temperance,  was  hj  nature 
excitable  mther  than  strong.  And  even  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  should  least  Irnve  tsxpeeted  it,  there  is  resson 
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to  beiit&ve  that  there  wore  capacities  of  fueling  in  him 
which  never  broke  from  hia  control.  '*  Had  I  been  a 
writer  of  love-poetiyj"  ho  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  it 
would  have  been  natural  to  uie  to  write  it  with  n  degree 
of  wiirmth  which  could  haitlly  have  heen  approved  by 
my  principles,  and  which  might  have  been  undeairable 
for  the  reader/' 

Wordsworth  s  j>aternal  feolingB,  at  any  mte,  were^  tm 
has  been  said^  exceptionally  Btmng  ;  and  the  impoasibiBty 
t»f  remaining  in  a  house  tilled  with  sorrowful  memories 
rendered  him  doubly  anxiou:^  to  obtain  a  pormanont  home. 
"  The  house  wliich  I  have  for  some  time  occupied,"  he 
writes  to  Lord  Lonstlale,  in  January  1813,  '*  is  the  Parson- 
age of  Urasmere.  It  standi  close  by  the  churchyard,  and  1 
have  found  it  absolutely  necessar)'  that  we  should  f^uit  a 
place  which,  by  rccallinj^  to  our  miuda  at  every  moment 
the  losses  wo  have  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year,  would  grievoualy  retani  our  pro^as  towanls  that 
tmnquillity  which  it  is  oar  duty  to  aim  at."  It  happened 
that  Rydal  Mount  became  vacant  at  this  tnomont,  and 
b  the  spring  of  1813  the  Wonkworths  migrated  to  this 
their  favourite  and  last  abode. 

Rydal  Mount  lias  probably  been  oftener  described  than 
any  other  Enghsh  poet's  home  aince  Shakespeare;  and 
few  homes,  certairdy,  have  been  mouldetl  into  such  close 
accordance  with  their  inmates'  nature.  The  house,  which 
has  been  altered  since  Wordsworth*a  day,  etands  looking 
aouthwanlf  on  the  rocky  side  of  Nab  Scar,  above  Rydal 
Laka  The  garden  was  described  by  Biahop  Wordsworth 
immadiately  after  his  uncle'^  death,  whUe  every  terrace- 
walk  and  flowering  alley  spoke  of  the  poet's  loving  care. 
He  tellfl  of  the  *^tall  aah-treet  in  which  a  thrush  has 
auBg,  for  hours  together,  during  many  years  ; "  of  the 
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**  laburnum  m  whicli  tlie  oaier  cage  of  tlie  doyes  web 
liuug ; "  of  the  stotie  step^  "  in  the  interstices  of  which 
grow  the  yellow  flowering  poppy,  aDtl  the  wild  geranium 
or  Poor  Eobin,"^ — 

Gay 
With  hiA  red  sti^ka  upon  a  aimtiy  day. 
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And  then  of  the  terracee— one  levelled  for  Mi&a  Fen  wick's 
U8e»  and  welcome  to  himself  m  aged  years  ;  and  one  ascend- 
ing, anil  leading  to  the  "  fkr  terrace  "  on  the  mountain's  side, 
where  the  poet  was  wont  to  murmur  his  verses  ais  they  came. 
Within  the  house  were  disposed  his  simple  treasures : 
the  ancestral  almery,  on  which  the  names  of  unknown 
Wordsworth®  may  be  deciphered  still ;  Sir  George  Beau- 
months  pictures  of  *^  Tlie  Whit«  Doe  of  Kybtone '*  and 
**  The  Thorn,"  and  the  cuckoo  clock  which  brought  vernal 
thoughts  to  cheer  the  eleeplcss  bed  of  age^  and  whicbi 
sounded  its  noonday  summons  when  his  spirit  fled. 

WordBworth^s  worldly  fortunes,  aa  if  by  some  henig^an^ 
guardianship  of  Piovidencej  were  at  all  times  proportioned 
to  his  Buccq^sive  needs.  About  the  date  of  his  removal 
to  EyJal  (in  March  1813)  he  was  appointed,  through 
Lord  Lonsdale's  interest,  to  the  distrihutorahip  of  stamps 
for  th.e  county  of  Westmoreland,  to  which  office  the  sam^ 
post  for  Cumberland  was  afterwards  added.  He  lield  tliis 
post  till  August  1842,  when  he  resigned  it  without  a 
retiring  pension^  and  it  was  conferred  on  his  second  son. 
He  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Eydal,  wluch  was  counted 
as  a  fluburb  of  Ambleside  ;  and  as  the  duties  of  the  place 
were  light*  and  mainly  performed  by  a  most  competent 
and  devoted  clerk,  there  was  no  drawback  to  the  advantage 
of  an  increase  of  income  whicli  released  him  from  anxiety 
as  to  the  future,  A  more  lucrative  office — the  collector- 
ship  of  Whitehaven — waa  subsequently  offered  to  him ; 
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but  he  declined  it,  *'  not  "vrould  exchange  hb  Sabine  valley 
for  riches  and  a  load  of  care," 

ThoogJi  Words  worth's  life  at  Rydal  was  a  retired 
one,  it  wi^  not  that  of  a  i-ccluse.  As  years  went  on  he 
became  more  and  more  recognked  as  a  centre  of  api ritual 
strength  and  iUuminatlon,  and  was  sought  not  only  by 
those  who  wero  already  his  neighhoms,  but  by  some  who 
became  m  mainly  for  liis  sake.  Southey  at  Keswick  wa» 
a  valued  friend,  though  Wordsworth  did  not  gi-eatly 
esteem  him  as  a  po<jt.  De  Quincey^  originally  attracted 
to  tb^  district  by  admiration  for  Wordsworthj  remained 
there  for  many  yeart,  and  potired  forth  a  criticism  strangely 
compounded  of  the  ntterancea  of  the  bero-woi'shipper  and 
the  vafet-de-ehamhre.  Profeeaor  Wilson ^  of  the  Node^  Am- 
immantF^  never  showed,  perhaps,  to  so  much  advantage  as 
when  he  walked  by  the  side  of  the  master  whose  great neea 
be  was  one  of  the  titBt  to  detect.  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby 
made  the  neighbouring  home  at  Fox  How  a  focus  of  warm 
affections  and  of  intellectual  lifa  And  Hartley  Coleridgei 
whose  fair^^  childhood  had  inspired  one  of  Wonlsworth's 
happiest  pieces,  eontinned  to  lead  among  the  dales  of 
Weetmoreland  a  life  which  showed  bow  much  of  genius 

,d  goodness  a  single  weakness  can  nulhfy. 

Other  friends  there  were,  too,  leas  known  to  fame,  but 
II f  exceptional  powers  of  appreciation  and  sympathy.  The 
liames  of  Mi^.  Fletcher  and  her  daughters,  Lady  Eichard- 

n  and  Mrs.  Davy,  should  not  Tk^  omitted  in  any  iBCord 
of  the  poet's  life  at  Rydah  And  many  liumhler  neigh- 
bours may  be  recognized  in  the  characters  of  tht!  Mxcrii'»ion 
and  other  poeme.  The  Wanderer ,  indeed,  is  a  picture  of 
Wonkworth  himself— '*  an  idea,**  m  he  says,  *'nf  what  I 
fancied  my  own  character  might  have  becomR  in  his  circum- 
But  the  Solitartf  was  suggested  by  a  broken  man 
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who  took  fefnge  in  Grusmere  from  the  world  in  which  he 
liad  found  no  peace;  aitd  the  characters  described  M 
lying  in  th&  churclijard  among  tJie  moUDtiiiii^  ari^  aimost 
all  of  them  poiiraits.  The  clergjman  and  his  family 
de^ribed  in  Book  VII.  were  among  the  jjuet^s  principal 
associates  in  the  vale  of  tirasmerc*  "There  M*aa  mudi 
talent  in  the  family/^  says  Wordsworth  in  the  meniomnda 
dictated  tt)  Miss  Fen  wick  ;  **  and  the  eldest  son  was  dis- 
tinguuihed  for  poetical  talentj  iif  which  a  spt^cinien  la  given 
iu  my  Kotes  to  the  6ofoieU  on  the  IJiukion.  Once  when, 
in  our  ^ttage  at  Townend,  I  waa  talking  mth  him  about 
poetry,  in  the  courae  of  our  converaation  I  [irtisumed  tu 
iind  fault  with  the  vcrBification  of  Popt%  of  whom  he  wa.^ 
an  enthusiastic  admirer.  He  defended  him  with  a  warmth 
that  indicated  much  irritation ;  nevertheless  I  could  not 
abandon  my  point,  and  gaid,  '  In  compass  and  variety 
of  sound  your  own  versitication  surpasses  his.'  ^over 
ahall  I  forget  the  change  in  his  countenance  ^md  tone  of 
voice.  The  storm  waa  laid  in  a  moment ;  h«  no  longer 
disputed  my  judgment ;  and  I  passed  immediately  in  his 
mind,  no  doubt,  for  as  gneat  a  critic  as  ever  lived." 

It  was  with  personages  simple  anil  unromantic 
th^e  tlmt  Wordsworth  iilled  the  eanvas  of  his  longest 
poem.  Judged  by  ordinary  gtandaids  the  Exmnmm 
appears  an  epic  without  action^  and  with  two  heroei^ 
the  Pastor  and  the  Wanderer,  whose  characters  am 
identical.  Its  form  is  i^umbrons  in  the  extreme,  andj 
largo  tracts  of  it  have  little  claim  to  the  name  of  poetry. 
Wordsworth  compares  the  Excttrsion  to  a  temple  of  which 
his  smaUer  poems  form  subsidiary  shrines ;  but  the  reailer 
wiU  more  often  liken  the  small  |)oems  to  gems,  and  the 
Excursion  to  the  rock  from  which  they  were  extracted. 
The  long  poem  contains,  indeed,  mafniificent  passages. 
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^  a  whule  it  m  a  UiltuatHl  desQriptiau  of  scen^iy  which 
tiie  poet  has  elsewhere  ciiuglit  iu  brighter  glimpijus ;  a. 
(HfFbaed  Btatemeut  of  hDpi!>8  iiQd  beliefs  which  have  crystal- 
li^  more  exijuiaitely  elsewhere  round  moments  of  in- 
spiring emotioiL  Tho  Ejc^mrmm,  in  short,  has  the  draw- 
backs of  a  didactic  poem  m  comjiared  with  lyrical  poems  ; 
but,  judged  as  a  ilidactic  poem,  it  has  thtj  advantage  of 

» containing  teaching  of  inic  and  permanent  vahie. 
I  ahall  not  attempt  to  deduce  a  settled  scheme  of  philo- 
sophy frtmi  these  discourses  among  the  mountains.  1 
would  ui^  unly  that  as  a  guide  to  conduct  Woi'daworth'!^ 
preoepta  are  not  in  themselves  either  unintelligible  or 
viaionary.  For  whereas  sume  m oralis ta  would  have  na 
amend  imture,  and  others  bid  us  follow  her,  there  is  apt  to 
he  something  impracticable  in  the  tirst  maxim,  and  some- 
thing vague  in  tho  second.  Asceticism,  quietism,  entliu- 
aiasm,  ecstasy— all  systems  which  imply  an  unnatural 
repreasion  or  an  unnatural  excitation  of  our  faculties^ — ^ar© 
ill-siiited  for  the  mass  of  mankind.  And  on  the  other 
hand,  if  we  are  told  to  follow  nature^  to  develoi>e  our 
original  character,  we  are  too  oiten  in  doubt  as  to  which 
of  our  conflicting  instincts  to  follow,  what  part  of  our 
complex  nature  to  accept  as  our  regulating  self.  But 
Woi-dsworth,  while  impressing  on  us  conformity  to  nature 
aa  the  rule  of  life^  suggests  a  lest  of  such  conformity 
which  can  be  practically  apphcd,  **The  child  is  father! 
of  the  man,"—  in  the  words  i^'hich  stand  as  introtinction 
to  hia  poetical  works,  and  Wordsworth  hohls  that  the 
instincts  and  pleasures  of  a  healthy  cluldiiood  suMciently 
intUeate  the  lines  on  which  our  maturer  chai-acter  shnuld  be 
formed*  The  joy  which  began  in  the  mere  senst;  of  exist- 
ence should  he  maintained  by  hopeful  faith  ;  the  simplicity 
kwhich  began  in  intixperience  should  be  recovered  by  medi- 
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tation  ;  the  love  wbicli  originated  in  the  family  circle 
should  expand  itself  over  the  mce  of  men.  And  the 
calming  and  elevating  influence  of  Katuve — which  to 
Wordsworth's  memory  seemed  the  hisepamble  concomitant 
of  childish  years^ should  be  constantly  invoked  through- 
out  life  to  keep  the  heart  fR^sh  and  tbo  eyws  open  to  the 
mysteries  discernible  through  her  nuliant  veiL  In  a  "word, 
the  family  affections,  if  duly  foster«dj  the  influences  of 
Xatnre,  if  duly  sought,  with  some  kno>v ledge  of  the  best 
books,  are  material  euuugh  to  "  build  up  our  moral  being  " 
and  to  out- weigh  the  less  deep-seaterl  iujpulses  which  prompt 
to  wrong-doing. 

If,  then,  surrounding  infliUfUuei;  make  so  decisive  a 
clififerenco  in  man's  moral  lot,  what  are  we  to  say  of  those 
who  never  have  the  chance  of  receiving  those  inHuenees 
aright ;  who  are  reared,  with  little  ]>arental  supervision,  in 
smoky  cities,  and  spend  their  lives  in  confined  ami  mono- 
tonous labour  1  One  of  the  most  impressive  passages  in 
the  Bxeumion  is  an  indignant  complaint  of  the  injustice 
thns  done  to  the  factory  child.  Woi-ds worth  was  no 
fanatical  opponent  of  manufacturing  industry.  He  had 
iutlniEite  friends  among  mauufacturera ;  and  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  apeuks  of  iiromising  himself  much  pleasure  from 
witnessing  the  increased  regard  for  the  welfare  of  factory 
hands  of  "which  one  of  these  friends  had  set  the  example. 
But  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  thfit  the  life  of  tlie 
mill  hand  is  an  anomdy— is  a  lil'e  not  in  the  order  of 
nature,  and  which  rcquire^s  to  be  justified  by  manifest  ne- 
cessity and  by  continuous  care.  The  question  to  what  ex- 
tent we  may  acquiesce  in  the  continuance  of  a  low  order  of 
human  beings,  existing  for  our  enjoyment  rather  than  for 
their  own,  may  be  answered  with  plausibility  in  very  ditfer- 
ent  tones;  from  the  Communist  who  cannot  rest  content 
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ill  the  Lnfuriorit^  of  any  one  man's  positiioB  to  any  other's, 
to  the  philosopher  who  holds  that  mankind  has  made  the 
uiosl  ©miiieut  [irogfeaa  when  a  icw  chosen  iiidLviduals 
have  been  supported  in  easy  biilliancy  hj  a  papulation  of 
serfs  or  iskvea.  Words worth*s  aiiswer  to  this  qut^ation  ifi 
at  once  conservative  and  phdiinthropic.  He  holds  to 
the  diatinetioxi  of  clasBes!,  and  thus  admik  a  ditierence  in 
^e  fulness  and  Taluo  of  human  lota  But  he  will  not 
eonaent  to  any  social  arrangement  which  implie^d  a  neces- 
sary mand  inferiority  In  uiiy  section  of  the  hody  politic ; 
and  he  esteems  it  the  statesman's  fii^t  duty  to  provide 
that  all  citizens  sliall  be  placed  under  conditions  of  life 
which,  however  humble,  shall  not  be  unfavourable  to 
virtu*^. 

His  views  on  national  education,  which  at  first  sight 
appear  so  inconsistent,  depend  on  the  same  conception  of 
national  welfare,  Wordsworth  was  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  emphatic  proclaimers  of  the  duty  of  the  State  in 
this  respect.  The  lines  in  which  he  insists  that'  every 
chUd  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  are,  indeed,  often  quoted 
MM  an  example  of  the  mortduing  baldness  of  much  of  his 
blank  verse.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  great  im- 
pulia  was  given  to  education  (1820-30)  by  Bell  and 
Lancaster,  by  the  introduction  of  what  was  called  the 
*' Madras  system"  of  tuition  by  pupd-teacher^j  anil  the 
spread  of  iufant  schools,  Wordsworth  was  found  unes- 
pecU^dly  in  the  opposite  camp.  Considering  as  he  did  aU 
mental  requirements  as  entirely  subsidiary  to  moral  pro- 
gress, and  in  themselves  of  very  little  value,  he  objected 
to  a  aystem  which,  instead  of  confining  itself  to  reading — 
that  indispensable  channel  of  moml  nutriment — aimed  at 
commtmicatiug  knowledge  as  varied  and  advancetl  as  time 
and  funds  woulil  allow.     He  objected  to  the  diasocintbn 
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of  school  and  home  life — ^to  that  relegation  of  domiaatiG 
interests  and  dntieB  to  the  background^  which  large  and 
higlily-oTgaiiized  schook,  and  teachers  mueh  ahove  the 
home  level  J  must  neceBaarily  involve.  And  yet  mor« 
strongly,  and,  m  it  may  etill  seem  to  many  minds,  with 
convincing  reason,  he  objected  to  an  eleeniosynary  syatem, 
which  *'precludos  the  poor  mother  from  the  atrongeit 
motive  hnman  natnre  can  be  actiiated  by  for  indnatry,  ibr 
forethouglit,  and  BeU-dcniaL"  *'The  Spartan,"  he  said, 
*^  and  other  ancient  communities,  might  disregard  elomeatic 
ties,  because  they  had  the  jsuhatitution  of  country,  which 
we  cimnot  have.  Our  course  is  to  supplant  domestic 
attachments,  without  the  possibility  of  suhatitnting  otheis 
more  capacious.  What  can  grow  out  of  it  but  sol  fish  nessi  " 
The  hfllf-centiiry  which  has  elapsed  since  Wordsworth 
witite  thciBo  words  has  evidently  altered  the  state  of  the 
question*  It  has  impressed  on  us  the  paramount  necessity 
of  natioEal  education,  for  reasons  political  and  social  too 
well  known  to  repeat  I)ut  it  may  bo  feared  that  it  has 
also  filufted  tln^  incidence  of  Wordsworth's  arguments  in  a 
more  sinister  maimer,  by  vastly  increasing  the  number  of 
those  homes  where  domestic  influence  of  the  kind  whidi 
the  poet  saw  around  him  at  Rydal  is  altogether  wanting 
and  school  is  the  best  avenue  even  to  moral  well-being, 
**  Heaven  timl  helV  he  writes  in  1808,  **are  scarcely  more 
different  from  each  other  than  BheiField  and  jMaBchester, 
i,%c,  differ  from  the  plains  and  valleys  of  Surrey,  Essex, 
Cum  her!  and,  or  Westmoreland.'^  It  is  to  be  feared,  in- 
deed, tliat  tiven  *'the  plains  and  valleys  of  Surrey  auil 
Essex  "  contain  many  cottf^es  whose  spiritual  and  sanitary 
conditions  fall  far  short  of  the  poet's  ideal.  Out  it  is  of 
course  in  the  great  and  growing  centres  of  pojjulation  that 
the  dangers  whiclL  he  dreads   have   come   upon   ua   in 
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tbfsir  mo6t  aggravutcd  romt.  And  so  long  as  there  are  ia 
Knglaod  so  mauy  homes  to  which  parental  cape  and  the 
influence  of  Kature  are  nlikt'  unkiiown,  ni>  protest  in 
favour  of  the  paramoutit  in^mrtance  of  the^  primary 
agendis  in  the  formation  of  cliaraeter  can  he  regarded  as 
aLtogether  out  of  date. 

With  such  severe  and  ahnost  prosaic  thomea  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  I^^urmtm  occupied.  Yet  the  poem  is 
for  fsom.  being  cempoeed  throughout  ui  a  jiroiMiic  i^ptrit* 
' ^  Of  its  honea  is  coral  made  ;"  it^  ai]^umente  and  theories 
have  lain  long  iu  Wor«bworth*s  mind,  and  Imve  accreted 
to  themselves  a  rich  investiture  of  ohaeTvation  and  feeling. 
Some  of  its  passages  rank  among  the  i poet's  highest  flights. 
Such  ii  the  paea^e  in  Book  I.  describing  the  boy's  rapture  "^ 

at  sunrise ;  and  the  picture  of  a  sunset  at  tJie  close  of  the 
s  hook*  Sucii  is  the  opening  of  By  ok  IV, ;  and  the  paB- 
\  describing  the  wild  joy  of  roaming  through  a  mountain 
etotm  I  and  the  metaphor  in  the  same  brxik  which  coni- 
pare.<?  the  mind's  power  of  transhguring  the  obstacles 
wMch  beset  her,  with  the  glory  into  which  the  moon 
incorporates  the  umbrage  that  would  intercept  her 
beiims. 

It  would  scarcely  be  possible  at  tlie  present  day  that  a 
work  containing  such  striking  passagesi,  and  so  much  of 
*ubetance  and  elevation — however  out  of  keeping  it 
miglit  Im»  with  the  ruling  taste  of  the  day — should  appear 
without  receiving  carefnl  study  irom  many  quarters  and 
worm  appreciatifjn  m  some  recognized  organs  of  opinion, 
Critictam  in  Wm-dHWortb'*?  day  was  l^otli  lesa  competent 
&lid  leed  conscientious,  and  the  famous  "  This  will  never 
tiu"  of  Jeffrey  in  the  Rtllnhunfh  Eepkw  was  by  no 
meiuiii  un  p.xtreme  specimen  tt(  the  general  tone  iu  which 
tim  work  was  recciveil     Hit?  judgment  of  the  reviewers 
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inBuenced  popular  taete ;  an^  the  book  was  aa  deeillfld  ft 
pecuniary  lailure  as  Wordsworth's  previoUB  ventures 
had  been. 

And  here,  perhaps,  ii  a  fit  occasion  to  speak  of  that 
strangely  violent  detraction  and  abuse  which  formed  so 
large  an  ingredient  in  Wordsworth's  lil'e,— or  rather^  of 
that  which  is  the  only  element  of  permanent  internist  in 
such  a  matter,— his  inai>ner  of  receiving  and  replying  to 
it  No  writer,  probably,  who  has  after warde  achieved  a 
teputatioii  at  all  like  Words worth^a,  has  been  ao  long 
represented  by  reviewers  as  purely  ridtcnJous*  And  in 
Wordsworth's  manner  of  acceptance  of  this  fact  we  may 
dificem  all  the  strength,  and  something  of  the  stifihess^  of 
his  nature  ;  we  may  recognize  an  almost,  but  not  quite, 
ideal  attitude  under  the  shaft*j  of  unmerited  obloquy* 
For  he  who  thus  is  arrogantly  censured  should  remember 
both  the  dignity  and  the  fmilty  of  man ;  he  should 
wholly  forgive,  and  almost  wholly  forget ;  but,  nevertheless, 
should  retain  such  serviceable  bints  as  almost  any  criti- 
cism, however  harsli  or  reckless,  can  afford,  and  go  on  hb 
way  with  no  bitter  brood ings,  but  yet  (to  use  Words- 
worth*s  expression  in  another  context)  "  with  a  melan- 
choly in  the  soul,  a  sinking  inwanl  into  ourselves  iram 
thought  to  thought,  a  steady  remonstrance,  and  a  high 
lefiolve/' 

How  far  his  own  self-assertion  may  becomingly  be 
carried  in  reply,  is  another  and  a  delicate  question.  There 
is  almost  necessarily  something  distasteful  to  us  not  only 
in  self-praise  but  even  in  a  tborough  self-appreciation. 
We  desire  of  the  ideal  character  that  his  f^ulties  of 
admiration  should  be,  as  it  were,  absorbed  in  an  eager 
jierception  of  the  merits  of  others, — tiiat  a  kind  of  shrink- 
ing delicacy  should  prevent  him  from  appraising  his  owij. 
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oi^hievementB  with  a  similar  care.  Ot'tcn,  itideetl,  there  ib 
something  most  winnlxig  in  a  uouch  of  humorous  blindness ; 
"  WeD,  JIiRs  Sophia^  and  how  do  i/o//  like  the  Ltidt/  of 
ihf  Lnke  i "  **  Oh,  Fve  not  reatl  it ;  papa  says  there's 
nothing  so  bad  for  young  people  as  readiDg  had  poetry/' 

But  there  are  circumstances  under  which  tlxis  graceful 
absence  of  self-consciousnei5s  can  no  longer  be  maintained. 
WTien  a  man  believes  that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver 
that  vitally  concerns  mankind,  and  when  that  message  is 
received  with  contempt  and  apathy,  he  is  necessarily 
driven  back  upon  himseK;  he  is  forced  to  consider 
whether  what  he  has  to  say  is  after  all  bo  important,  and 
whether  his  mode  of  saying  it  be  right  and  adequate.  A 
HBceiisity  of  this  kind  wna  forctid  uptm  both  Shelley  and 
AN'ortb worth*  Shelley— the  very  type  of  sdf-fo^tful 
euthaaiiism— was  driven  at  last  by  the  world's  treatment 
qI  him  into  a  series  of  moods  sometimes  bitter  and  some- 
times self-distrustful — into  a  sense  of  aloofness  and  detach- 
ment from  the  mass  of  men^  which  the  poet  who  would 
fain  improve  and  exalt  them  should  do  his  utmost  not  to 
feeh  On  Wordsworth's  more  stubborn  nature  the  eflect 
produe<*d  by  many  years  of  detraction  was  of  a  different 
kind,  Katurally  introspective,  he  was  driven  by  abuse 
(ind  ridicule  into  taking  stock  of  himself  more  frequently 
and  more  laboriously  than  ever.  He  formed  an  estimate 
of  himself  and  lii^  writings  which  was,  on  the  whole,  (as 
win  now  be  generally  admitted,)  a  just  one  ;  and  tlds  view 
he  espresaed  when  occasion  offered — in  sober  language^ 
indeed,  but  with  calm  conviction,  and  with  precisely  the 
same  air  of  speaking  from  undoubted  knowledge  as  when 
he  described  Ihc  beauty  of  Cumbrian  mountaint  or  the 
virtue  of  Cumbrian  homes. 

**  It  is  impossible,"  he  wrote  to  Lady  Beaumont  in  ISOT, 
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"  that  any  expectations  can  be  lower  than  nune  concerning 
the  immediat©  effect  of  this  little  work  upon  what  is 
called  the  public.  I  do  not  here  take  into  consideration 
the  envy  and  malevolenee,  and  all  the  bad  passions  which 
always  stand  in  the  way  of  a  work  of  any  merit  from  ^ 
living  poet;  but  merdy  think  of  the  pure,  absolute, 
honest  ignorance  in  which  all  worldllngSj  of  every  rank 
and  aUuatiou,  must  be  enveloped,  with  respect  to  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  images  on  which  the  life  of  my 
poems  depends*  The  things  which  I  have  taken,  whether 
from  within  or  without,  what  hiive  they  to  do  with  routs, 
dinners,  luoruiBg  calls,  hurry  trom  door  to  dour,  fi-om 
street  to  street,  on  foot  or  in  carriage ;  with  Mr.  Pitt  or 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr,  Paul  or  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the  West- 
minster election  or  the  borough  of  Honiton  1  In  a  word 
—for  I  cannot  stop  to  make  my  way  through  the  hurry  of 
images  that  present  themselves  to  me — what  have  they  to 
do  with  endless  ttUkhig  about  things  that  nobody  cai«a 
anything  for,  except  as  far  as  their  own  vanity  ia  oon* 
eerned,  and  this  with  persons  they  care  nothing  for,  but  m 
their  vanity  or  mij^^hne4*s  is  concerned  ?  What  have  they 
to  do  (to  my  all  at  once)  with  a  life  without  lovet  In 
such  a  life  thei-e  citn  be  no  thought ;  for  we  have  do 
thought  (save  tii oughts  of  pain),  but  as  far  as  we  have  love 
BXkd  admiration. 

"  Jt  is  an  awful  truth,  that  there  neither  is  nor  can  be 
any  genuine  enjoyment  of  poetry  among  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  tbose  persona  who  live,  or  wish  to  live,  in  the 
broad  light  of  tho  world — among  those  who  either  are,  or 
are  striving  to  make  themselves,  people  of  consideration  in 
sueiety.  This  is  a  truth|  and  an  awful  one  ;  because  to  be 
incapable  of  a  feeling  of  poetry^  in  my  sense  of  the  word, 
is  to  be  vrttliout  love  of  human  nature  and  reverence  for  God. 
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"  Upon  thifl  I  flhflll  insist  elsewliere  ;  at  present  let  me 
SoTiEne  myself  to  my  objei;t,  wtiifh  is  to  make-  you,  my 
dear  friemJ,  tm  liasy-lnimted  m  myself  with  inspect  to  these 
poems.  Trouble  not  yourself  upon  their  present  recep- 
tion <  Of  what  moment  ia  that  compared  with  what  I  trust 
18  their  destiny  1-^  to  console  the  afflicted  ;  loadil  euushine 
to  daylight,  by  making  the  iiappy  happier ;  to  tojich  the 
young  and  the  gmcioufl  of  every  age  to  aee,  to  thinks  and 
feel,  and,  therefore,  to  become  more  actively  and  securely 
virtuous ;  thi^  ia  their  office,  which  I  tru^t  they  will  faith- 
fully perform,  loug  after  we  (that  is,  all  that  b  mortal  of 
UB^)  are  mouldered  in  our  graves." 

Such  words  as  these  come  with  dignity  from  the  mouth 
cf  a  man  like  Wortls worth  when  he  has  been,  as  it  were, 
drivtm  to  bay,— when  he  ia  consoling  an  intimate  friend, 
tli^treased  at  the  torrent  of  ridicule  which ^  as  ^he  fears, 
muBt  sweep  his  self-confidence  and  his  purposes  away.  He 
may  be  permitted  to  assure  her  that  '*my  ears  are  stone- 
dead  to  tliis  idle  buz^  and  my  Hesh  as  insensible  a»  iron 
to  these  petty  stings,"  and  to  accompany  his  assumnce 
til  a  reasoned  statement  of  the  grounds  of  his  unshaken 
opee. 

We  feel,  however,  that  such  an  expression  of  self- 
reliantse  on  the  {:iart  of  a  gremt  man  should  be  accompanied 
with  some  proof  that  no  conceit  or  impatience  is  mixed 
with  liifi  steadfast  calm.  If  he  believes  the  public  to  be 
rvaUy  unuble  to  appreciate  hiniself,  he  must  show  no  sur- 
prke  when  they  admire  his  inferiors ;  he  must  remember  that 
the  case  would  be  far  worse  if  they  admired  no  one  at  aH 
"or  must  he  descend  from  his  own  unpopular  merits  on 
e  plea  that  after  catching  the  public  attention  by  what 
he  will  retain  it  for  what  is  gowl.  If  he  is  so 
at  he  is  in  the  right  he  can  afibrd  to  wait  and  let 
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the  world  come  round  to  him.  Wordsworth's  conduct 
Sfttisfies  both  these  tests.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  observe 
how  much  abuse  this  inoiiensiye  recluse  received,  and 
how  ab8olut<;ly^  ha  avoided  returning  it  Byron,  for 
instance,  must  have  eeemed  in  his  eyes  guilty  of  some- 
thing far  more  Lnjurious  to  mankind  than  **a  drowsy 
frowsy  poem,  called  the  JSxcurnon/'  couJd  possibly  appear. 
But,  except  in  one  or  two  private  letters,  Wordsworth  has 
never  alluded  to  Byron  at  alL  S!ielley*s  lampoon — a  sin- 
gular  instance  of  the  random  blowa  of  a  noble  apirit,  strik- 
ing at  whfit,  if  better  understood,  it  would  eagerly  have 
revered — Wordi^ worth  seems  never  to  have  read.  Nor 
did  the  violent  attacks  of  the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  provoke  him  to  any  rejoinder.  To  *^  English  Bards 
and  Scotch  Eeviewerg" — leagued  againeit  him  as  their 
common  prey — he  opposed  a  dignified  silence ;  and  the 
only  moral  injury  which  he  derived  from  their  assaults  lay 
in  that  sense  of  the  absence  of  trustworthy  external 
criticism  which  led  him  to  treat  everything  which  he  had 
once  written  down  as  if  it  were,  a  special  revelation,  and  to 
insist  witli  equal  eame^tnesa  on  his  most  trifling  as  on  his 
moBt  important  pieces — on  Goody  Blak^'  and  Tk£  Idiot  Boy 
as  on  The  Cnckoo  or  17i^  Daffodih,  The  sense  of  Iiumour 
is  apt  to  be  the  first  gmce  which  m  lost  under  persecution  * 
and  mnch  of  Wordsworth's  heaviness  and  stiif  exposition 
of  commonplaces  is  to  be  traced  to  a  feeling,  which  he 
could  scarcely  avoidj  that  '*  all  day  long  he  had  lifted  up 
Ilia  voice  to  a  perverse  and  gainsaying  generation/' 

To  the  pecuniary  loss  inflicted  on  him  by  these  adverae 
criticismfl  he  waa  justly  sensible.  He  was  far  from 
expecting,  or  even  desiring,  to  he  widely  popular  or  to 
mtike  a  mpid  fortune  ^  but  be  felt  that  the  labourer  was 
worthy  of  his  hire,  and  that  the  devotion  of  years 
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Jiterature  Bhould  have  been  met  with  some  moderate 
degree  of  the  usual  form  of  recognitioa  which  the  world 
aficsords  to  those  who  work  for  it  In  1820  he  speaks  of 
**the  whole  of  my  retuniFi  from  the  writing  trade  not 
amouiiting  to  seren-score  pounds/'  and  as  lata  as  1643^ 
when  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  he  was  not  aehamed  of 
cunlesaing  the  importance  which  he  had  always  attached 
to  this  jiarticnlar, 

**  So  sensible  am  I,'*  he  says,  "of  the  defieienciee  in  all 
that  I  write,  and  io  far  doea  everything  that  I  attempt 
j  fall  short  of  what  I  wish  it  to  be,  that  even  private  puh- 
ht^tion,  if  snch  a  term  may  be  allowed,  requires  more 
resolution  than  I  can  command.  I  have  written  to  give 
vent  to  my  own  mind,  and  not  without  hope  that,  some 
tune  or  other,  kindred  minda  might  benefit  by  my 
labours ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  I  should  never  have 
ventured  to  send  forth  any  versea  of  mine  to  the  world, 
if  it  liad  not  heen  done  on  the  pressure  of  personal  occa* 
lions.  Had  I  been  a  rich  man,  my  prml notions,  like  this 
Episfi4.'i  the  Tragedy  of  the  Bordetrrs,  iSfc,  would  most 
likely  have  been  contined  to  manuscript/* 

An  interesting  passage  from  an  unpublished  letter  of 
Miss  Wordsworth's,  on  the  WhUe  Doe  of  RyldomB^  con- 
firms this  statement : — 

•*  My  bmtlier  wa«  very  much  pWased  with  your  frankness  m 
telling  u*t  that  you  did  not  perft'ctlj  like  his  poem*  He  wihheH 
to  know  what  your  ft?<?Utig»  were — whether  the  tale  itsell  did 
not  interest  yoa^or  whether  ynu  could  uot  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  Emily's  character,  or  take  delight  in  that  visionary 
communion  whluh  ia  fiuppoeed  to  have  existed  between  her  aud 
the  Doe.  Do  not  fear  to  ^ive  him  \m\i\.  He  is  fur  too  itjiu'h 
iccQutomed  to  be  ahufiud  tii  receive  paia  froni  it,  (at  tenst  a»  fur 
M  he  himself  is  concprtied.)  >ty  reason  fof  askings  you  these 
)iqestion»  id,  that  some  of  our  friends^  wlio  are  equal  admireni  of 
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the  WiiU  Dae  ^nd  of  my  brother'^  published  poetnf>,  Ihio^H 
that  ihiif  iH}&m  will  sell  on  account  of  the  story  \  tiiut  ttt,  that  tbe 
Btory  will  l>ear  up  thuse  points  which  are  above  the  level  ol^  the 
public  taste  i  vifhi?n»aa  the  two  Wt   volumes — f^jceept  by  a  &w 
fiuliiary    iodivtduali^i    who    are    pasi^loDiittily  devoted    ta    uif^h 
brother's  wovks^are  ahueied  bj  wholesale.  ^| 

"  Now  uts  his  sole  object  in  puhliBhing  thk  poem  at  present 
would  be  for  the  nake  of  the  money,  he  would  not  publish  it  if 
he  did  not  tbink*  from  the  ttavera.1  judt^m^^ntst  of  km  friends 
that  it  would  be  likely  to  have  a  side.  Ht>  hati  no  pleasure  In 
publishing — he  even  dett?stB  it ;  and  if  it  were  not  that  lie  is  ft&t 
liver  wealthy^  he  would  It^ave  all  his  works  to  be  publiBbtd  afl^r 
hj!*  death.  William  himself  is  sure  that  the  WTtkc  Doc  will 
not  sell  or  be  admired,  except  by  a  verj*  few,  »t  first;  and  only 
yields  to  Mary*s  entreativs  ^nd  mine*  We  aie determined,  how- 
ever,  if  we  are  deDeived  thU  timei  to  let  him  bnve  his  own  w^^H 
in  future/'  ^^H 

These  passages  must  be  taken,  no  doubt,  as  representing 
one  aspect  only  of  the  poet's   impulses   in  the  matter. 
With  his  deep  conviction  of  the  world's  real,  though  un- 
reoognized,  need  of  a  pure  vein  of  poetry,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  3iim  as  permanently  satisfied  to  defer  his  own  con- 
tributiou   till   after  hia   death.     Yet   we  may   certainly 
believe  that  the  need  of  money  helped  him  to  overcome 
much  diffidence  as  to  publit-ation  ;  and  we  may  diiscem 
something  dignified  in  his  frank  avowal  of  this  when  it  is 
taken  in  connexion  with  his  acmpulous  abstinence  from 
any  attempt  to  win  the   suffrages  of  the  multitude  by 
means  imworthy  of  his  high  vocation.     He  could  never, 
indeed,  have  written   poems  which  could  have  vi&d  ii^H 
immediate  popularity  with  those  of  Byron  or  Scott.     But 
the  criticisms  on  the  first  edition  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads     , 
must  have  shown  him  that  a  slight  alteration  of  methodj^^^f 
nay  even  the  excision  of  a  few  pages  in  each  volume,  pagei^ 
certain  to  be  loudly  utgected  to,— would  have  made  a 
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marked  difference  in  the  sale  and  its  proceeds.  From  this 
point  of  view,  even  poems  which  we  may  now  feel  to 
have  been  needlessly  puerile  and  grotesque  acquire  a  certain 
impiessiveness,  when  we  recognize  that  the  theory  which 
demanded  their  composition  was  one  which  their  author 
was  willing  to  uphold  at  the  cost  of  some  years  of  real 
physical  privation,  and  of  the  postponement  for  a  genera- 
tion of  his  legitimate  fama 


CHAPTER  TX. 

POETIC   DICTION — "  LAODAMIA  " — "  EVENING   ODE.*' 

The  Excursion  appeared  in  1814,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  year  Wordsworth  republished  his  minor  poems, 
so  arranged  as  to  indicate  the  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
he  considered  to  have  been  predominant  in  the  composi- 
tion of  each.  To  most  readers  this  disposition  has  always 
seemed  somewhat  arbitrary  ;  and  it  was  once  suggested  to 
Wordsworth  that  a  chronological  arrangement  would  be 
better.  The  manner  in  which  Wordsworth  met  this  pro- 
posal indicated  the  limit  of  his  absorption  in  himself — ^his 
real  desire  only  to  dwell  on  his  own  feelings  in  such  a 
way  as  might  make  them  useful  to  others.  For  he  re- 
jected the  plan  as  too  egotistical — as  emphasizing  the  suc- 
cession of  moods  in  the  poet's  mind,  rather  than  the 
lessons  which  those  moods  could  teach.  His  objection 
points,  at  any  rate,  to  a  real  danger  which  any  man's 
simplicity  of  character  incurs  by  dwelling  too  attentively 
on  the  changing  phases  of  his  own  thought.  But  after 
the  writer's  death  the  historical  spirit  will  demand  that 
poems,  like  other  artistic  products,  should  be  disposed  for 
the  most  part  in  the  order  of  time. 

In  a  Preface  to  this  edition  of  1815,  and  a  Supplemen- 
tary Essay,  he  developed  the  theory  on  poetry  already  set 
forth  in  a  well-known  preface  t-o  the  second  edition  of  the 
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Lyrietd  Ballads,  Much  ol  the  matter  of  thete  essays,  re- 
ceived at  tliB  time  with  contemptuous  av  era  ion,  is  now 
accepted  as  truth;  and  few  coiupoBitionB  of  equal  length coii- 
taiB  so  much,  of  vigorouft  criticlstu  and  sound  reflection. 
It  is  only  wheu  they  generalize  too  contidently  that  they 
are  in  danger  of  tuisltiading  us  ;  for  all  expositions  of  the 
aft  and  practices  of  poetry  must  necosBarOy  bo  incomplete. 
Poetry,  likt>  all  the  art^*,  i^  et^sentially  a  "mystery." 
Its  chann  dept  iids  upon  qualities  which  we  can  neither 
define  accurately  nor  reduce  to  rule  nor  create  again  at 
pleasure.  Mankind,  howeTer,  are  unwilling  to  admit 
thiM  I  and  they  endeavour  from  tirae  to  time  to  persuade 
tlicmselves  that  they  have  discovered  the  nUes  which  wilt 
enable  tlaeui  to  protluce  the  desired  effect.  And  so  much 
of  the  effect  can  thus  be  reproduced,  that  it  is  often  pos- 
sible to  believe  for  a  time  that  the  iimhlem  has  been 
8olved.  Pope,  to  take  the  instance  which  was  prominent 
in  Wordsworth's  mind,  was,  by  getiend  admission,  a  poet« 
But  bis  success  seemed  to  dejjend  on  imitable  peculiari- 
ties ;  and  Pope's  indtatom  were  m  like  Pope  that  it  was 
bard  to  draw  a  line  and  say  where  they  ceased  to  be 
poetju  At  las^t,  however,  this  imitative  school  liegan  to 
prove  too  ntuch.  If  all  the  insipid  verses  which  they 
Wfota  were  poetry,  what  was  the  use  of  writing  poetry  at 
nil  1  A  reaction  succeeded,  which  asserted  that  poetry 
depends  on  emotion  and  not  on  polish  ;  ihat  it  consists 
precisely  in  those  thbiga  which  frigid  imitators  lack. 
Cowper,  Burns,  and  Crabbe,  (especially  in  Ins  Sir  Emtac^ 
Or^if)^  had  preceded  Wordsworth  as  leaders  of  this  re- 
action. But  they  had  acted  half  unconsciously,  or  bad 
even  at  times  themselves  attempted  to  copy  the  very 
style  which  they  were  super^seding. 

Wordsworth,  too>  began  with  a  tendency  to  imitate 
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Pope,  but  only  in  the  &chool  exercises  which  be  wrote  aa 
a  boy*     Poetry  aoon  became  to  him  the  expression  of  his 
own  deep   and   simple  I'eeliiiga ;   and   then   he   rebelled 
agaiaat  rhetoric   and   unreality  and    found   fot    himself  ^ 
a  director  and  truer  voice,     "  I  have  propose^l  to   my-  ^| 
self  to  imitate  and,  as  lar  as  is  possible,  to  adopt  the  ^t 
veiiy  language  of  men,    *    .    ,    I  have  taken  as   much 
pft|ns  to  avoid  what  is  usually  called  poetic  diction  as 
others  ordiniirily  take  to  produce  it/'     And  he  erecUsd 
this  praclicu  into   a  general   principle   in   the  following 
passage  :~ 

**  I  do  not  doubt  thtit  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there 
neither  it**  nor  can  h«t  Jiny  enseutial  difference  betv^eeiv  the  Ian- 
gmgt  of  pi'^e  and  uif^tncai  eompositiun.  We  are  fund  of 
ttacmg'  the  res4?mblance  bt^twtKn  poetry  and  painting,  and. 
actordiugly*  we  call  them  slfltcrH  ;  but  where  uball  we  find  btmda 
of  coaoexi^m  iuffidently  utrit^t  to  typify  the  aJfjuity  betwe^u 
metrical  and  prose  compositioD  /  It  it  bt*  tiffinned  that  rhyme 
and  metrical  arrangement  of  thi*niselves  conttitiite  i*  distininioii 
which  overtunifl  what  1  liave  been  KHying  on  llie  strict  uifinity 
of  metncal  language  with  tbatof  proM,  and  paven  the  way  for 
other  artitidal  tliMtiiietionti  which  the  mind  voluntarily  admitw» 
1  answer  that  the  languag^e  of  i^uch  poetry  as  I  am  recommend* 
ing  ist  m  far  a»  h  pot^sible,  a  »electitm  of  the  langna^  really 
Bpoken  by  men ;  that  this  hg lotion,  wherever  it  is  made  wit!* 
true  taate  and  feeling-,  will  of  itself  form  a  distinction  far  gr<»&ter 
than  would  at  firHt  be  imagiued^  and  will  entirely  separate  the 
compofiitiaii  frmn  tbe  vulg^^rity  uud  metinneBis  of  ordinary'  life, 
and  if  metre  be  niiperadded  thereto,  1  belit^ve  that  a  diHaimilitude 
will  be  produced  altogether  Butfici en t  for  the  gratification  of  a 
ratdonal  mind.  What  other  distinction  wonld  we  hai^e  F 
wbeace  i»  it  to  come  P  and  where  ia  it  to  «xi«t  ?  *' 

There  is  a  definiteness  and  simplicity  about  this  descn[^ 
tion  of  poetry  which  xtmy  well  make  ua  wonder  why  tliis 
precious  thing  (pix»ducihle,  apparently,  m  easily  as  Po|je*8 
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imitators  supposed,  oltbotigh  by  meatiH  differetit  fem 
theiiB)  is  not  offered  to  us  hy  more  persons,  and  of  better 
qnalitj.  And  it  will  not  be  hard  to  ebow  tbat  a  good 
poetical  style  must  poaseas  certain  chaTacteriatics,  wJiicbj 
although  aometbing  like  tbem  must  eidst  in  a  good  proae 
alyle,  are  carried  in  poetry  to  a  pitcb  so  much  higber  aa 
virtually  to  need  a  Bpecilic  faculty  for  tbeir  eticeeasftil 
production. 

To  iUuatmtc  tbe  inadequacy  of  Wordswortb*8  tbeory  to 
explain  tbe  merits  of  bia  own  poetry,  I  sGlect  a  atanza 
froia  OUB  of  bta  aim  pleat  and  moat  characteristic  poems — 
77ie  Aflicfton  of  Margaret : — 

Perbapa  Rome  dungeon  tLeiu-s  tiiee  groan, 
Maimed,  roaogied  by  inlmman  men. 
Or  thou  upoti  u  Desert  throw  a 
Inb^toat  tb«  lion's  Den  ; 
Or  hast  been  summoned  to  tbe  Deep, 
TboUt  thon  and  i&ll  thy  tnateg,  U>  keep 
An  inconimanioable  aleep. 

These  lines,  supposed  to  be  uttered  by  **  a  |Kior  widow 
at  Penrith,"  afford  a  fair  illuatration  of  what  Wordsworth 
calls  '*  the  language  really  spoken  by  men,"  with  '*  metre 
fiupemdded."  "  What  other  distinction  from  prose/'  he 
aaks*  **  would  we  have  ?"  We  may  anawer  that  we  would 
have  what  he  has  actually  given  us,  via^,  an  appropriate 
and  attractive  music^  lying  both  in  the  rhythm  and  in  the 
actuid  sound  of  thi?  woitls  used, — a  music  whose  com- 
plexity may  be  indicated  hero  by  drawing  out  some  of  its 
elements  in  detail,  at  tbe  ri.^k  of  appearing  pedantic  and 
techuicaL  We  observe,  then  (a)^  that  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  linea  ia  iinnsualiy  alow.  They  contain  a  very 
large  proportion  of  strong  accents  and  long  vowels,  to  suit 
the  tone  of  deep  and  despairing  i>urrow«     In  six  places 
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only  out  of  twenty-eight  is  the  accent   weak   %rhere  it 
might  he  expected  to  be  strong  (in  the  aecond  Byllables, 
namely,  of  the  Iambic  foot),  and  in  each  of  these  cases 
the  omission  of  a  possible  aecent  throws  greater  weight  on 
the  next  succeeding  accent — on  the  accents,  that  is  to  say, 
contained  in  the  word^s  inhuman,  desert,  lion,  summoned, 
deep,  and  sleep,     (b)  The  first  four  lines  contain  subtle 
alliterations   of  the   letters   d,   h,   m,  and  th.     In   this 
connexion  it  should  be  rememl>ered  that  when  consonants 
are  thus  repeated  at  the  beginning  of  syllables,  those 
syllables  need  not  be  at  the  beginning  of  words;  and 
further,   that   repetitions   scarcely  more   numerous   than 
cliance  alone  would  have  occasioned,  may  be  so  placed  by 
the  poet  as  to  produce  a  Btrongly-fclt  effect.     If  any  one 
doubts  the  eflectivenesB   of   the   unobvious  alltterations 
here  insisted  on,  let  him  read  {!)  '*  jungle"  for  **  desert," 
(2)"maybt*"  for  **  perhaps,"  (3)  '*  tortured"  for  **  man- 
gled,** (4)   ''blown"   for  "thrown,"  and  he  will  become 
sensible  of  the  lack  of  the  metrical  support  which  the 
existing  consonants  give  one  another.     The  three  last  Jinea 
contain  one  or  two  similar  alliterations  on  which  I  need  not 
dwell,     {c)  The  words  inh&itati  and  summoned  are  by  no 
means  such  els  **  a  poor  widow,**  oven  at  Penrith,  would  em- 
ploy ;  they  are  used  to  intensify  the  imagined  relation  which 
connects  the  missing  man  with  (1)  the  wild  beasts  who 
surround  him,  and  (3)  tlie  invisible  Power  which  leads  ;  so 
that  something  mysterious  and  awful  is  added  to  his  fata 
{tl)  This  impression  is  heightened  by  tho  use  of  the  word 
incommvnimhk  in  an  unusual  Bcnee,  '*  incapable  of  being 
communicaled  «?/V/i,"  instead  of  '*  incapable  of  being  com- 
municated f  while  {e)  tbe  expression  **  to  keep  an  incom- 
municable slcL^p-'  for  "to  lie  dead,''  gives  dignity  to  the 
occasion   by  carrj-^ing   the  mind  back   along  a  train  of 
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Htemry  assocmtioiiB  of  which  the  well-known  aripfjLova 
KnJypfTov  vwvov  of  Moschiia  may  h©  taken  as  the  type* 

We  must  not,  of  oouisej  Bupposo  that  Wordsworth 
conB<jioualy  sought  thefie  aHitemtione,  arranged  these 
accents,  reeolved  to  introduce  an  unusual  word  in  the  last 
line,  or  hunied  for  a  classical  alJusion.  But  what  the 
|>oet*s  braiii  does  not  do  coniciously  it  does  unconsciously  ; 
a  selective  actiou  is  going  on  in  ita  recesses  simultaneoualy 
witli  the  overt  train  of  thought,  and  on  the  degree  of  tliis 
tinconscious  suggestiyenesa  the  richness  and  melody  of  the 
poetry  will  depend. 

No  rules  can  secure  the  attainment  of  these  effects;  and 
the  very  same  artifices  which  are  delightful  when  used  by 
one  man  seem  mechanical  and  offensive  when  used  by 
another*  Nor  ia  it  by  any  means  always  the  case  that 
the  man  who  can  moat  delicately  appreciate  the  melody  of 
the  poetry  of  others  will  he  able  to  produce  similar  melody 
liimselt  Nay,  even  if  he  can  prodace  it  one  year  it  by 
nn  meana  fallows  that  he  will  be  able  to  protluce  it  the 
next*  Of  all  qualifications  for  writing  poetry  this  inven- 
tive music  is  the  most  arbitrarily  distributed,  and  the 
moet  evanescent.  But  it  is  the  more  important  to  dwell 
on  Its  neceasitj%  inaamneh  as  both  good  and  bad  poets  are 
tempted  to  ignore  it.  The  good  poet  prefei^  to  ascribe 
bis  success  to  higher  qualities  ;  to  his  imagination,  eleva^ 
tion  of  thought^  descriptive  faculty.  The  bad  poet  can 
more  eaaOy  urge  that  his  thoughts  are  too  advanced  for 
mankind  to  appreciate  than  that  his  melody  is  too  sweet 
for  their  ears  to  catch.  And  when  the  gift  vanishes  no 
poet  is  wUling  to  confess  that  it  is  gone ;  so  hnmiJiating 
is  it  to  lose  power  over  mankind  by  the  loss  of  something 
which  seems  quite  independent  of  intellect  or  characten 
And  yet  so  it  is.     For  some  twenty  years  at  moat  (1798- 
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1818)j  Wordsworth  ptmse^ed  thk  gift  of  melody.  During 
those  years  lie  wrote  works  which  profouudlj  iuMuenoed 
mankind.  The  gift  tlien  left  him  ;  he  continued  as  wise  and 
as  earnest  as  ever,  but  Jita  poemit  had  no  longer  ixnj 
poteney^  nor  his  existence  much  publi^j  importance. 

Humdiatiug  as  auch  retiections  may  setra,  they  are  in 
accordance  with  actual  experience  in  all  bmnchcs  of  art 
The  fact  ia  that  the  pleasures  which  art  gives  us  am  com- 
plest  in  the  extreme.  We  are  always  disposetl  to  dwell 
on  such  of  their  elements  aa  are  explicabk*  and  can 
in  6ome  way  be  traced  to  moral  or  intellectual  source. 
Bat  they  contain  alao  other  elements  which  ai« 
inexplicable^  non-moral,  and  non  intellectual,  and  which 
render  most  of  our  attempted  explanations  of  artistic 
merit  80  incomplete  as  to  be  practieaUy  misleading. 
Among  such  incomplete  explanations  Wordsworth's 
essays  must  certainly  be  ranked.  It  would  not  be  safe 
for  any  man  to  believe  that  he  had  produced  true  poetry 
because  he  had  fulfilled  the  conditions  which  Wordsworth 
lays  down.  But  the  easaya  effected  what  is  perhaps  as 
much  as  the  writer  on  art  can  fairly  hope  to  accomplish. 
They  placed  in  a  striking  light  that  side  of  the  subject 
which  had  been  too  long  ignored ;  they  aided  in  i^ecalling 
an  art  which  had  become  conventional  and  fantastic  into 
the  normal  current  of  English  thought  and  speech. 

It  may  be  added  that  boLh  in  doctrine  and  practice 
Wordsworth  exhibits  a  progressive  reaction  from  the  ex* 
treme  views  with  which  he  etarta  towards  that  common 
vein  of  gcKKl  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  may  be 
traced  back  to  Horace,  Longinus,  and  Aristotle,  His  first 
preface  is  violently  polemic.  He  attacks  with  reason  that 
conception  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful  which  is  repre- 
sented by  Dr}^den's  picture  of  *'  Cortes  alone  in  his  night- 
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gown/'  remarking  that  ''  the  mountains  seem  to  nocl  their 
drowsy  head^/'  But  the  only  example  of  true  poetry 
which  he  sees  fit  to  adduce  in  contrast  (^0I]aij^t3  In  a  f^taiiza 
fcom  the  Btibm  in  the  Wmd,  In  his  pfeface  of  1815  ho 
IB  not  leM  severe  on  false  sentiment  and  false  ol)eervation. 
But  hU  views  of  the  complexity  and  dignity  of  poetry 
have  been  much,  developed,  and  he  is  willing  now  to  draw 
his  favourable  instances  from  Slmkespeare,  Milton,  Vii^, 
and  him  self. 

Hia  own  practice  underwent  a  correspond ing  change. 
It  is  only  to  a  tew  poem^s  of  his  earlier  yeai-s  that  the 
fatnoUA  parody  of  the  RejecM  Afidresses  fairly  a|iplieB. 

Mj  fathfir's  ivaUs  arts  miide  of  brtck^ 
But  not  so  tall  Atid  not  flo  thick 

As  thc»c!i ;  aofl  gDodiiOBS  vae  ! 
Mj  father  B  benina  mti  tnade  of  woodf 
But  nevert  never  half  so  ^ood 

As  those  that  now  I  wee  I 

lines  something  like  these  might  have  occurred  in  The 
Thont  or  Tlie  Idiot  Boy.  Nothing  could  be  more  different 
irom  the  style  of  the  sonnets,  or  of  the  Odt  to  Dahj^  or 
of  LfKtdamifi*  And  yet  both  the  flimplicity  of  the  earlier 
and  the  pomp  of  the  later  poems  were  almost  always 
noMe;  nor  is  the  transition  from  the  one  style  to  the 
otliur  41  i>erplexing  or  abnormal  thing.  For  all  sincere 
styles  are  conginous  to  one  another,  whether  they  be 
fidomed  or  no,  as  all  high  natures  are  congruous  to  one 
another,  whether  in  the  garb  of  peasant  or  of  prince. 
What  h  incongruous  to  both  is  affectation,  vulgarity^ 
egoism  j  and  while  the  noble  style  can  bo  interchangeably 
ehildlike  or  magnificent,  as  it^  theme  reqaiies,  the  ignoble 
can  neither  simpliiy  itself  into  purity  nor  deck  itself  into 
gmndeur. 
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It  need  not,  therefore,  surprise  us  to  find  the  clAsaical 
models  becoming  more  and  more  dominant  in  Words- 
worth's mind,  till  the  poet  of  Poor  Stmm  and  The  Ouckoo 
spends  months  over  the  attempt  to  translate  the  ^neid^ — 
to  win  the  secret  of  that  style  which  he  placetl  at  the  head 
of  all  poetic  stylee*  and  of  thosc^  verses  which  **  wind,"  as 
he  says,  '*with  the  majesty  of  the  Conscript  Fathers 
entering  the  Senate-house  in  solemn  procession,"  and 
envelope  in  their  impemil  melancholy  all  the  sorrows  and 
ilie  fates  of  man. 

And,  indeed,  so  tranquil  and  uniform  was  the  life  which 
we  are  now  retracing,  and  at  the  same  time  so  receptive 
oi  any  noble  influence  wMcli  opportunity  might  bring, 
that  a  real  epoch  is  marked  in  Wordsworth's  poeticid  career 
by  the  mere  re-reading  of  some  Latin  authors  in  1814-16 
with  a  view  to  preparing  his  eldest  son  for  the  Univer- 
sity.  Among  the  poets  whom  be  thus  studied  was  one  in 
whom  he  might  s*iem  to  discern  Iiia  own  spirit  endowed 
with  grander  proportions,  and  meditating  on  sadder  fates« 
Among  the  ]ioets  of  the  battlefield,  of  the  study,  of  the 
bondoir,  be  encountered  the  first  I^riest  of  Nature,  the 
first  poet  in  Europe  who  had  deliberately  shunned  the 
life  of  courts  and  cities  for  the  mere  joy  in  Kature'e 
presence,  for  ''sweet  Parthenope  aad  the  fields  beside 
Vesevua*  hiLl/^ 

There  are,  indeed,  passages  in  the  Georgi^s  bo  Words- 
worthian,  as  we  now  call  it,  in  tone^  that  it  is  hard  to 
realm]  what  centuries  separatf?d  them  from  tlie  Sonnei  to 
Lady  Beaamani  or  from  liufh.  8uch,  for  instance,  is  the 
picture  of  the  Corycian  old  man,  who  had  made  himself 
independent  of  th.e  seas^ons  by  hi  a  gardening  skill,  so  that 
''  when  gloomy  winter  was  still  rending  the  stones  with 
frost,  still  curbing  with  ice  the  nvers*  onward  flow,  he 
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BVBu  th«n  wm  pltickinjLf  the  soft  hyacintli'e  bloom,  and 
chid  the  taidy  summer  and  delaying  aire  of  Bpring."  Such, 
agMn,  is  tlie  passage  where  the  poet  breaks  from  the  glories 
of  auecessfbl  industry  into  the  delight  of  watching  the  . 
great  processes  which  nature  accomplishea  untutored  and 
alone,  **  the  joy  of  gashing  on  Cy torus  waving  with  boxwood, 
and  on  fore&t-s  of  Naryciau  pine,  ozi  tracts  that  never  felt 
the  harroWj  nor  knew  the  care  of  man.** 

Such  thoughts  as  these  the  Eoman  am!  the  English 
poet  had  in  common  ;— the  heritage  of  untarnished  souls, 

I  Baked ;  'twos  whiapcrod  ;  The  derioa 
To  each  atid  al)  might  well  beloug ; 
It  i»  the  Spirit  of  Paradise 
That  prottipU  such  ivork,  a  Spirifc  stroDg, 
Thsii  giv&9  to  aJ]  the  bo  I  If- flame  bent 
Where  ilfe  i&  wise  and  innooent. 

It  is  not  only  in  tendemesa  bitt  in  dignity  that  the 
**  wise  and  innocent  *^  are  wont  to  he  at  one.  Strong  in 
tTanquillity,  they  can  intervene  amid  grexit  emotions  with 
a  maater^s  voice,  and  project  on  the  storm  of  passion  the 
clear  hght  of  their  unchanging  calm.  And  thus  it  was 
that  the  study  of  Vii^l,  and  especially  of  Virgil's  solemn 
picture  of  the  Underworld,  prompted  in  Wordsworth's 
mind  the  most  majestic  of  his  poems,  his  one  great  utter- 
ance on  heroic  love. 

He  had  as  yet  written  little  on  any  such  topic  as  this. 
At  Goslar  ho  hail  compose*!  the  poems  on  lAicy  to 
wldch  allusion  has  already  been  niaile.  And  after  his 
happy  marriage  he  had  painted  in  one  of  the  best  known 
of  his  pot-ms  the  sweet  transitions  of  wedded  love,  as  it 
moTea  on  from  the  first  shock  and  agitation  of  the  ©n- 
eounter  of  predestined  souls  through  all  tendernesses  of 
intimate  atteetiou  into  a  jiurvading  jjerm^ency  and  calm. 
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Scattered^  morecver,  throughout  his  poems  are  several 
passages  in  which  the  passion  is  treated  with  similar  force 
and  truth.  The  poem  which  begins  *^  Tis  said  that  some 
have  died  for  lovo  "  depitits  the  enduring  poignancy  of 
bereavement  witli  an  "  iron  pathos "  thnt  ia  almost  too 
strong  for  art.  And  something  of  tlie  same  power  of 
clinging  attachment  is  shown  i^  the  sonnet  where  the 
poet  is  stnng  with  the  thought  that  "  even  for  the  least 
division  of  an  ho\ir''  he  has  taken  pleosiire  in  the  life 
around  liiiUf  without  the  accustomed  baeit  reference  to  one 
who  has  passed  away.  Tliere  is  a  brighter  touch  of  con- 
stancy in  that  other  sonnet  where,  after  letting  his  fancy 
play  over  a  glad  imagiiiary  past^  be  turns  to  his  wife, 
ashamed  that  even  in  so  vague  a  vision  be  couhi  have 
shaped  for  himself  a  solitary  joy. 

L€t  her  be  compr^eDded  in  Um  &ame 
Of  these  tUnsiona,  or  they  please  no  mora. 

In  later  years  the  two  sonnets  on  his  wife's  picture  get 
on  tliat  love  the  consecration  of  faithful  age ;  and  there 
are  those  who  can  recall  his  look  as  he  gassed  on  the 
picture  and  tried  to  recognise  in  that  aged  face  the  Be- 
loved who  to  him  was  ever  young  and  fair, — a  look  as 
of  one  dwelling  in  life-long  alfections  with  tlie  nnqnestion- 
ing  single-heartedness  of  a  ehild. 

And  here  it  might  have  been  thought  that  as  his  ex- 
perience ended  his  power  of  description  would  have  ended 
too.  But  it  was  not  so.  Under  the  powerful  stimulus 
of  the  sixth  Mneid — allusions  to  which  pen'iide  Laoilamta* 

*  Loodamta  should  be  itMid  (aa  j£  is  giTen  in  Mr,  Matthew 
Artiokl's  adttdrablo  rolume  of  si*l actions)  with  the  earlier  cqu- 
c!u«bti !  the  secoitd  fonn  is  lesa  sntisfactory,  and  the  thirds  with 
its  sermODiziTug  lone.  "  thOB  all  in  Tain  e:chorted  and  reproved," 
is  woret  of  nil. 
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througliout — with  unaaual  labour,  and  by  a  strenuous 
effort  of  the  imaginatioii,  Wordsworth  was  enabled  to 
depict  his  own  love  m  eg^tsUm^  to  imagine  wliat  aspect 
it  might  have  worn,  if  it  had  been  its  destiny  to  deny 
itself  at  flome  heroic  call,  and  to  confront  with  noblenefls 
an  extreme  emefgeney,  and  to  be  victuT  (aa  Phito  has  it) 
in  an  Olympian  contest  of  the  soul,  For,  indeed,  the 
*^  fiiTvent,  not  ungovernable,  love,"  which  is  the  ideal  that 
ProtesikuB  is  sent  to  teach,  is  on  a  great  scale  the  same 
atiectioD  which  we  have  been  considering  in  domesticity 
and  pence ;  it  is  love  considered  not  as  a  revolution  but 
lis  3  eonsummattou  ;  as  u  self-abandonment  not  to  a  laxer 
but  to  a  itemer  law  ;  no  longer  aa  an  invasive  passion^  but 
ag  the  deliberate  habit  of  the  soul.  It  is  that  conception 
of  love  which  springs  into  bein^  in  the  last  canto  gf 
l>ante'a  Puf*gatory^ — which  finds  in  English  chivalry  a 
noble  voice, — 

I  ixjuid  not  lore  thee,  deari  so  tnuch, 
Lcv^d  I  not  hpnoiTU'  more. 


Fof,  indeed,  (even  as  Plato  says  that  Beauty  is  the  splen- 
dour of  Truth,)  so  such  a  Love  as  this  is  the  splendour  of 
Virtue  ;  it  is  the  unexpected  spark  that  flashes  from  self- 
forgetful  soul  to  ftoulf  it  is  man's  standing  evidence  that 
he  **must  lose  himself  to  find  himself,"  and  that  only 
when  the  veil  of  his  personality  has  lifted  from  Jiround 
him  can  he  recogniise  that  he  is  already  in  heaven* 

In  a  second  poem  inspired  by  this  revived  study  of 
classiml  antiquity  Wordsworth  has  traced  the  career  of 
Dion, — the  worthy  pupil  of  Plato,  the  philosophic  ruler  of 
Syracuse,  who  allowed  himself  to  shed  blood  unjustly, 
thougli  lor  the  pubhc  good*  and  was  haunted  by  a  spectre 
aymboLitml  of  this  fatal  error.     At  last  Dion  was 
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nstadj  and  the  words  in  whicli  the  poet  tells  his  fate  mem 
to  me  to  breathe  the  very  triumph  of  philosophy,  to  paint 
with  a  touch  the  greatneaa  of  a  spirit  which  makea  of 
Death  himself  a  deliverer,  and  has  its  strength  in  the 
unseen. 

So  wetG  the  hopel&iH  troubles  J  that  mvolTed 
The  sou)  pf  OioB,  instnatly  diBgolved. 

I  can  only  compare  these  lines  to  that  famous  passage 
of  Sophocles  where  the  lamentatioDs  of  the  dying  CEklipuB 
ai%  interrupted  by  the  impatient  sunLmons  of  an  UDseen 
accompanying  god*  In  both  places  the  effect  is  the  same ; 
to  present  to  ns  with  striking  brevity  the  contrast  between 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  presences  that  may  stand 
about  a  man*s  last  hour  ;  for  he  may  leel  with  the  deao- 
late  Oedipus  that  "all  I  am  has  perished  " — he  may  sink 
like  Dion  through  iuextrieabje  sadness  to  a  disastrous 
death,  and  then  in  a  moment  the  transitory  shall  disappear 
and  the  essential  ^hdl  he  made  plain,  and  from  Dion's 
npright  spirit  the  perplexities  shall  vanish  away,  and 
(Edipua,  in  the  welcome  of  that  unknown  companionship, 
shall  find  his  expiations  over  and  his  rewartl  begun. 

It  is  true,  no  doubtj  that  when  Wordsworth  wrote  these 
poems  he  had  lost  something  of  the  young  inimitable 
charm  which  til]«  snch  pieces  as  the  Fomttain  or  thft 
Solikiri/  BmpeK  His  language  is  majestic,  but  it  is  no 
longer  magical.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  feel  that  he  has 
put  into  these  poems  something  which  he  could  not  have 
put  into  the  poems  which  preceded  them ;  that  they  bear 
the  impress  of  a  soul  which  has  added  moral  effort  to 
poetic  inspiration,  and  is  mistress  now  of  tlie  acquired  as 
well  as  of  the  innate  virtue.  For  it  is  words  like  these 
that  are  the  strength  and   stay  of  men ;  nor  can   their 
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accGBt  of  lafty  eamefitness  be  almulated  by  the  writer  s  art* 
Literary  skjU  may  deceive  the  reader  who  seeks  a  literary 
pleasure  alone  ;  and  he  to  whom  these  strong  coniiolatioiia 
are  a  mere  imaginative  luxury  may  be  uncertain  or  in- 
different out  of  what  heart  they  come.  But  thoae  who 
need  them  know ;  spirits  thtit  hunger  after  righteouBness 
diBoeni  their  proper  food ;  there  is  no  fear  lest  they  con- 
found the  sentimental  and  superficial  with  those  weighty 
utterances  of  moral  truth  which  are  the  most  precious 
legacy  that  a  man  can  leave  to  mankind 

lliug  far,  then,  I  must  hold  that  although  much  of 
graee  had  already  vanished  there  was  on  the  whole  a 
piQgxeBB  and  elevation  in  the  mind  of  him  of  whom  we 
tseaL  But  the  culmmating  point  is  here.  After  this — 
whatever  ripening  process  may  have  heen  at  work  unseen — 
what  11  chiefly  visible  is  the  slow  stiffening  of  the  ima- 
ginative power,  the  slow  withdrawal  of  the  insight  into 
the  so^  of  things,  and  a  descent — i.^ki}xp^s  fidXa  towjs— 
"  soft  as  soft  can  he/'  to  the  euthanaay  of  a  death  that 
was  like  sleep. 

The  imiire«sion  produced  by  Wordsworth's  reperusal  of 
Viigil  in  1814-16  was  a  deep  and  lasting  one*  In 
1829-SO  he  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  first  three  hooks  of  the  jEneid,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  gradual  modification  of  hia  views 
as  to  the  true  method  of  rendering  poetry. 

**  I  have  long  heen  persuaded/'  he  writes  to  Lord  Lons- 
dale in  1823,  "  that  MUton  formed  his  blank  verse  upon 
the  model  of  the  Omrgics  and  the  ^mid^  and  1  am  so 
much  struck  with  this  resemblance^  that  I  should  have 
attempted  Virp^U  in  blatik  verse,  hail  I  not  been  persuatled 
that  no  ancient  author  can  with  advantage  be  my  rendered. 
Their  religion,  their  warfare,  their  course  of  action  and 
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feeling,  are  too  remote  from  modern  mteiest  to  allow  it. 
We  require  every  possible  help  and  attraction  of  sound 
in  our  language  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
thingfl  ao  remote  from  our  present  concerns.  My  own 
notion  of  translation  is,  that  it  cannot  be  too  literal,  pro- 
rided  these  faults  be  avoided  :  haldneMy  in  which  I  include 
all  that  takes  from  dignity  ;  and  strangenesSf  or  uncouth- 
ncsfi,  including  harsh aess  ;  and  lastly,  attempts  to  convey 
meanings  which,  as  they  cannot  be  given  but  by  languid 
circumlocutions,  cannot  in  fact  be  said  to  be  given  at  alL 
.  .  ,  I  feel  it,  however,  to  be  too  probable  that  my  trana- 
lation  is  deficient  in  ornament,  because  I  mtiat  unavoidably 
have  lo«t  many  of  Tiigire^  and  have  never  without 
reluctance  attempted  a  compensation  of  my  own," 

The  truth  of  this  last  Belf-criticism  is  very  apparent 
from  the  fragmentfi  of  the  translation  which  were  published 
in  the  Philological  Mvmum  ;  and  Coleridge,  to  whom  the 
whole  manuscript  was  submitted,  justly  complains  of 
finding  '*page  after  page  without  a  single  brilliant  note  f 
and  adds,  '*  Finally,  my  conviction  ia  that  you  undertake 
an  impossibility,  and  that  there  is  no  medium  between  a 
pure  version  and  one  on  the  avowed  priDciple  of  eompen^ 
sftiimr  in  the  widest  sense,  I  e,  manner,  genius,  total 
effect ;  I  confine  myself  to  Virgi!  when  I  say  this/'  And 
it  appears  that  Wordsworth  himself  came  round  to  this 
view,  for  in  reluctantly  sending  a  specimen  of  his  work 
to  the  Phihioifical  MuMeum  in  1832,  he  says, — 

'*  Having  been  displeased  in  modem  trail  si  atious  unth  the 
additions  of  in  congruous  unit  tor,  I  began  to  translate  with  a 
resolve  to  keep  cleat  of  that  fault  by  udtlitig  BOthmg  ;  bat  I 
beoune  convinced  that  a  spirited  translation  can  scarcely  he 
accompliihed  in  tlio  English  language  without  admitting  a 
pri  II  ciple  of  compe  d  satiou . ' ' 
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There  is  a  curiotis  analogy  between  the  experiences  of 
Cow  per  and  Wordsworth  in  the  way  of  translation. 
WokIs worth's  translation  of  Virgil  was  prompted  by  the 
Slime  kind  of  reaction  against  the  reckleaa  kxity  of  Dryden 
as  that  which  inspired  Cuvvper  against  the  distorting 
artificiality  of  Pope.  In  each  case  the  new  tmnslator 
cared  more  for  bis  author  and  took  a  much  higher  view 
of  a  tTau^lator's  duty  than  his  predecessor  had  done.  But 
in  each  case  the  plain  and  aceurate  translation  was  a 
failure,  while  the  loose  and  ornate  one  continued  to  be 
admired.  We  need  not  conclude  from  this  that  the  wilful 
inaccuraey  of  Popo  or  Dry  den  would  be  any  longer  ex- 
cueable  in  such  a  work.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  may 
certainly  feel  that,  nothing  is  gained  by  renderiog  an  ancient 
[joet  into  verse  at  all  unless  that  verse  be  of  a  quality  to 
give  a  pleasure  independent  of  the  faithfulness  of  the 
translation  which  it  couveyi^ 

The  translations  and  Laodamia  are  not  the  only  indica^ 
tions  of  the  infiuence  which  Yirgil  exereised  over  Words- 
worth. WHiether  from  mere  similarity  of  feelin^^,  or  from 
more  or  less  conscious  recollection,  there  are  frequent 
paasagee  in  the  English  which  recall  the  Eoman  poet. 
Who  can  hear  Wordsworth  describe  how  a  poet  on  the 
island  in  Grasmeie 

At  noon 

Spreads  ont  hi'a  limbs,  while,  y«t  unshonif  the  sheep, 

PkBting-  beoe»th  the  bxirthen  of  tlieir  wool 

Lie  round  hiin,  btgu  ilb  if  thpy  wor^  a  ptirt 

Of  hit  own  houijehold  :— 

and  not  think  of  the  stately  tenderness  of  Yirgil^s 

Stant:  et  otcb  circnin  \  aoBtri  nee  pconiiet  ilJfts— 

and  the  flocks  of  Arcatly  that  gather  round  in  sympatlxy 
with  the  lovelorn  Gall  us'  woe? 
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So  again  the  well-known  liiiea— 

Not  seldom  f  clad  in  radLant  vest* 
Deceitfully  gooB  forth  tbo  Moru  ; 

Not  eeklom  Evetiing  iti  the  west 

Sinks  Binilingly  forsworn, — 

lire  almost  a  translation  of  Palinurus*  remonstrance  with 
"  the  tfieachery  of  tranquil  heaven*"  And  when  the  poet 
wishes  for  any  link  which  could  bind  him  closer  to  the 
Highland  maiden  who  hm^  Jiitted  across  his  path  as  a  being 
of  a  different  world  from  his  own  ;^ 

Thiue  elder  Brother  tvoqM  I  be, 
Thy  Father,  imy thing  to  thee  I — 

wa  hear  the  echo  of  the  sadder  plaint — 

Atqtie  utinam  o  vobis  nana— 

when  the  Roman  statesman  longs  to  be  made  one  with  the 
simple  life  of  shcphenl  or  huBbandnmn,  and  to  know 
their  nnJistracted  joy* 

Still  more  impresiive  is  the  shock  of  surprise  with 
which  we  read  in  Wordsworth's  poem  on  Ossian  the 
following  lines : 

Miiflicai,  atafcicmed  with  his  lyre 
Supreme  among  the  Elysian  qniTOi 
Is,  for  the  dwell  era  upon  earth, 
Mute  as  a  lark  ©p©  morniug*s  birth* 

and  perceive  that  he  who  wrote  them  has  entered ^ — where 
no  commentator  could  conduct  him — into  the  solemn 
pathos  of  X^irgil's  Afnsaeum  auk  mnnis — ;  where  the 
singer  whose  very  existence  upon  earth  has  become  & 
legend  and  a  mythic  name  is  seen  keeping  in  the  under- 
world hiH  old  pre-eminence,  and  towering  above  the 
blessed  dead. 
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This  is  a  stage  in  Wordsworth's  career  on  which  his 
biographer  is  tempted  unduly  to  linger.  For  wo  have 
reached  the  XudiaiL  Bumnier  of  his  geniua;  it  can  stUI 
shine  at  moments  bright  as  ever,  and  with  even  a  new 
mBJestj  and  calm ;  but  wq  fuel,  uDVerthelass,  that  the 
melody  is  dying  from  his  aong;  that  he  is  hardening  into  eeif* 
re|)etition,  into  rhetoric,  into  sermonking  common -place, 
and  is  rigid  where  he  was  once  profound.  The  Tha7iks- 
QwinQ  Ode  (1816)  strikes  death  to  the  heart.  The  accus- 
tomed patriotic  sentiments — the  accustomed  virtuouB 
aspiratiuns— those  are  atill  there;  but  the  accent  m  like 
that  of  a  ghost  who  chills  to  us  in  hollow  mimicry  of  a 
voice  that  once  we  lovcit. 

And  yet  Words  wo  rth*fl  poetic  life  was  not  to  close  with- 
out a  great  symbolical  spectacle,  a  solemn  ^.Tswell.  Sun- 
set among  the  Cumbrian  hillsj  often  of  remarkable  beauty, 
once  or  twice,  perliaps,  in  a  score  of  years,  reaches  a  pitch 
of  illusion  and  magmftcence  Avhich  indeed  seems  nothing 
less  tlian  the  commingling  of  earth  and  heaven*  Such  a 
aight— .seen  from  Rydal  Mount  in  1818 — aflhrded  once 
more  the  needed  stimulus,  and  evoked  that  **  Emniug  Ode^ 
camp<md  on  an  emning  of  extraordinanj  it^jlendour  and 
beatdpp^  which  is  the  last  considerable  production  of 
Wordsworth's  genius.  In  this  *>de  we  recognize  th© 
peculiar  gift  of  reproducing  with  magical  simplicity 
as  it  wGie  tha  inmoit  rirtue  of  natural  phenomena. 

No  sound  i&  uttered »  bat  a  deep 
And  solemn  harraon  j  pervades 
The  hollow  valo  from  sttH*p  to  flteep, 
Atid  peuetnktes  tfao  glodea. 
Far  distant  jmugos  draw  nigh, 
Called  forth  by  wcjudrous  potenoy 
Of  beamy  radinuoei  that  itobnea 
Whate*er  it  strikes,  with  g^tn-like  iiueal 
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In  vinimk  cxqiiLiitdlj  clear 
Herds  rauge  along  tlie  motialain  Bids  i 
And  gListeniQg-  antleni  are  deBoried, 
And  gilded  flocks  sppaar. 

Ouce  tnore  the  pjet  brings  home  to  us  that  sense  of 
belon^g  at  once  to  two  worlds,  which  gives  to  human 
life  BO  much  of  myBterious  solemnity. 

Wingfl  at  my  sliQuldeir  seem  to  play ; 
&ut|  rooted  Kei^f  I  stand  and  g&za 
Oti  those  bright  flt«pa  that  hearo^iWBt^  ruise 
Tbeir  praetioable  way. 

And  the  poem  ends— with  ii  deep  personal  pathos — in  an 
allusion,  repeated  from  the  Ode  mt  Immortality,  to  the 
light  which  "  lay  ahout  him  in  hia  iufanGy/ —  the  light 

Fall  early  lost,  and  fruifclesflly  deplored  j 
Whioh  at  this  monientj  on  my  waking  eight 
Appears  to  ehinc,  by  miracle  rcatored  ! 
My  sotj^  thongh  yet  coafltied  to  earth, 
Bejfiioes  in  a  sectjtid  birth  ; 
— 'Tifl  past,  the  viaionary  eplendour  fades  i 
And  night  approaches  with  her  ehad@s. 

For  those  to  whom  the  mission  of  Wordsworth  appettis 
before  all  things  as  a  religious  one  there  is  something 
solemn  in  the  spectacle  of  the  seer  standing  at  the  close  of 
his  own  apocalypse,  with  the  consciousness  that  the 
etifTening  brain  would  never  permit  him  to  drink  again 
that  overflowing  sense  of  glory  and  revelation ;  never,  tiH 
he  should  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  lived, 
in  faet,  through  another  generation  of  men,  bnt  the  visioB 
came  to  him  oo  more. 

Or  if  Bome  vettige  cif  thope  glearoi 
Barvived^  'twaa  only  in  his  dreama. 
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We  look  OQ  a  iiian'$  life  for  the  most  part  as  forming  in 
itself  a  completed  drama.  Wa  love  to  see  the  interest 
maintained  to  the  cloae^  the  pathos  deepened  at  tho 
depaitiDg  hour.  To  die  on  the  same  day  ts  the  prayer  of 
loverSj  to  vanifh  at  Trafalgar  ia  the  ideal  of  heroic  poula. 
And  yet — bo  wide  and  varioiia  are  the  isaues  of  life — 
there  i^  a  solemnity  aa  profound  in  a  quite  different  lot 
For  if  we  are  moving  among  eternal  emotions  we  should 
have  lime  to  be^r  witness  that  they  are  eternal.  Kven 
Love  left  desolate  may  feel  with  a  prond  triumph  that  it 
could  never  hjive  rooted  itself  so  immutably  amid  the  joya 
of  a  visibie  return  os  it  oan  do  through  the  constanciea  of 
bereavement,  and  the  lifelong  memory  which  is  a  lifelong 
hope.  And  Vision,  Revektioij,  Kcstoay,— it  is  not  only 
while  ihede  are  kindling  our  way  that  we  should  speak 
of  them  to  men,  but  rather  when  they  have  passed  from 
na  and  left  ua  only  their  record  in  our  souk,  whose  per- 
manence confirms  the  fiery  linger  which  wrote  it  long  ago. 
For  as  the  Greeks  woulij  end  the  first  dranm  of  a  trilogy 
with  a  hush  of  concentration,  and  with  declining  notes  of 
calm»  so  to  us  the  narrowing  receptivity  and  pei^iatent 
steadfaatneaa  of  age  suggest  not  only  decay  hut  expectancy, 
and  not  death  so  much  as  sleep ;  or  eeem,  aa  it  wer»,  the 
begmning  of  operations  which  are  not  measured  by  our 
hurrying  time,  nor  tested  by  any  achievement  to  be  accom-p 
plished  hei». 
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It  will  have  been  obviou*?  from  the  prenading  pages,  as 
well  as  from  the  tone  of  other  criticisms  on  Wordsworth, 
that  his  exponents  are  not  content  to  treat  Mb  poems  on 
I^ature  simply  as  graceful  descriptive  pieces,  but  s^jeafc  of 
him  in  terras  usually  reserved  for  the  originators  of  some 
great  religious  ^  movement.  "  The  very  image  of  Words* 
worth/*  says  L>e  Quincey,  for  instance j  "  aa  I  prefigured 
it  to  my  own  planet-struck  eye^  crushed  my  faculties  as 
before  Elyali  or  St,  Paid."  How  was  it  that  poems  ao 
simple  in  outward  form  that  the  reviewers  of  the  day 
classed  them  with  tlie  Sojuf  of  Sixpence,  or  at  beat  with 
the  Bahes  in  the  Wood^  coidd  affect  a  critic  like  De 
Quincey, — I  do  not  say  with  admiration,  but  with  this 
exceptional  sense  of  revelation  and  awe  'I 

The  explanation  of  this  anomaly  lies,  as  is  well  known, 
iii  something  now  and  individual  in  the  way  in  which 
Wortis worth  regarded  Nature ;  something  more  or  li^s 
discernible  in  most  of  his  works,  and  redeeming  even 
some  of  the  slightest  of  them  from  insignificance,  ^vhile 
conferring  on  the  more  serious  and  sustained  pieces  an 
importance  of  a  tlifferent  onit?r  from  that  which  attaches  to 
even  the  most  brilliant  productions  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  define  with  exactness,  however,  what  was  this  new 
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element  imported  by  oar  poet  into  tnati's  viaw  of  Nature 
ia  far  from  mBy,  and  requires  some  brief  consideration  of 
the  attitude  in  this  respect  of  his  predecessors. 

There  m  so  much  in  the  external  world  which  is  terrible 
or  unh-iendly  to  man^  that  the  tir&t  impression  m»de  on 
him  by  Nature  as  a  whole,  eren  in  temperate  climates,  ia 
usinUly  that  of  aw  fulness ;  his  admiration  beitig  reserved 
for  the  fTagmcnts  of  her  which  he  haa  utilised  for  his 
own  purpose^  or  adorned  with  his  own  handiwork. 
^ftWhen  Homer  tells  us  of  a  place 

^Rt  i 


WheiFQ  even  a  god  migbt  gata^  and  gtatid  apart^ 
And  foel  a  wondering  riiptai^  a,t  tlie  hearU 


is  of  no  prospect  of  sea  or  mountain  that  he  is  speak* 
iBg,  but  of  a  garden  where  everything  is  planted  in  rows, 
and  there  is  a  never-ending  suec<>saion  of  pears  and  figs* 
These  gentler  aspects  of  Nature  will  have  their  minor 
deities  to  repreaeoit  them ;  but  the  men,  of  whatever  race 
they  be^  whose  minds  are  most  absorbed  in  the  problems 
of  man's  position  and  destiny  will  tend  for  the  most  part 
to  some  sterner  and  more  OTerwhelming  conception  of  the 
sum  of  things.  "Lord,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him  V  is  the  cry  of  Hebrew  piety  as  well  as  of  modern 
science ;  and  the  **  majestas  cognita  rerum,'*- — the  Recog- 
nized majesty  of  the  universe — teaches  Lucretitis  only 
the  indiiference  of  gods  and  the  misery  of  men. 

But  in  a  well-known  passage,  in  which  Lucretius  is 
honoured  as  he  deserves,  we  find  nevertheless  a  difierent 
view  hinted,  with  an  impressive noss  which  it  had  hartUy 
ac4)uired  till  then.  We  tlnd  Virgil  implying  that  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  Nature  may  not  be  tJie  only  way  of 
arriving  at  the  truth  about  her  j  that  her  loveliness  ia  also 

revelation,  and  tluit  the  soul  which  is  in  unison  with 
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her  is  justified  by  its  own  peace.  This  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  Tlie  Poefs  Epitaph  also  ;  of  the  poem  in  which 
Wordsworth  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  describes 
himself  as  he  continued  till  its  close, — the  poet  who 
"  murmurs  near  the  running  brooks  a  music  sweeter  than 
their  own," — Avho  scorns  the  man  of  science  "  who  would 
peep  and  botanize  upon  his  mother's  grave." 

The  outward  shows  of  sky  and  earth, 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed  ; 
And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude. 

In  common  things  that  round  us  lie 
Some  random  truths  he  can  impart, — 
The  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye 
That  broods  and  sleeps  on  his  own  heart. 

But  he  is  weak,  both  man  and  boy, 
Hath  been  an  idler  in  the  land  ; 
Contented  if  he  might  e^joy 
The  things  which  others  understand. 

Like  much  else  in  the  literature  of  imperial  Rome,  the 
passage  in  the  second  Georgic  to  which  I  have  referred 
is  in  its  essence  more  modem  than  the  Middle  Ages. 
Mediaeval  Christianity  involved  a  divorce  from  the  nature 
around  us,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  within.  With  the 
rise  of  the  modem  spirit  delight  in  the  external  world  re- 
turns ;  and  from  Chaucer  downwards  through  the  whole 
course  of  English  poetry  are  scattered  indications  of  a  mood 
which  draws  from  visible  things  an  intuition  of  things  not 
seen.  When  Wither,  in  words  wliich  Wordsworth  has 
fondly  quoted,  says  of  his  muse, — 

By  the  murmur  of  a  spring, 
Or  the  least  bough's  rustelling ; 
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J^  a  daiaj  whn^e  leaves  spread^ 
Skut  when  Titan  goes  to  bed  ; 
Or  a  BhHdy  bnsh  or  treo^— 
She?  could  more*  mfuBe  in  mo 
Thao  nil  NBture^s  b^^aittios  can 
In  gf>lne  other  wJHer  man^ — 

he  felt  already,  fia  Wordsworth  after  him,  that  Xature  is 
no  mere  coUeetioii  of  phenomena,  but  infuses  into  her 
least  approacheg  some  eense  of  her  mysterious  whole. 

Paaeages  like  tliis^  however,  must  uot  be  too  closely 
pneAseil.  The  mystic  eJemciit  in  English  literature  hus 
run  for  the  most  part  into  other  channels ;  and  when, 
after  Pope's  reign  of  artificiality  and  convention,  attention 
WIS  redirected  to  the  phenomena  of  Mature  by  Collina, 
Beattie,  Thomson,  Crabbe,  Cowper,  Burns,  and  Scott,  it 
was  in  a  spirit  of  admiring  observation  rather  than  of  an 
intimate  worship.  SometimeSj  as  for  Uie  most  part  in 
Thomson,  we  have  mere  picturesciueness, — a  reproduction 
of  Nature  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  reprcKlucing  her^-^a 
kind  of  atock*takiiig  of  her  habitual  effects.  Or  some- 
times, as  in  Bums,  we  have  a  glowing  spirit  which  looks 
:f>n  Nature  with  a  side  gbnce,  and  uses  her  as  an  accessory 
to  the  expression  of  human  love  and  woe.  Cowper 
sometimes  contemplated  her  as  a  whole,  but  only  as 
affording  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  goodncsa  of  a  per- 
sonal Creator. 

To  express  what  is  characteristic  in  Wordsworth  we 
moat  recur  to  a  more  generalized  conception  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  natural  and  the  Bpiritual  worlds.  We 
must  say  with  Plato  — the  lawgiver  of  all  subsequent 
idealists^ — that  the  unknown  realities  around  us,  which 
the  jihilosophcr  apprehends  by  the  coiitemplation  of 
abatmct  truth,  become  in  various  ways  obscurely  per- 
ceptible to  men  under   the    infliience  of  **  divine  mad- 
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neea/* — of  an  enthusiasm  which  is  in  fact  inspiratiou. 
And  further,  giving,  as  he  m  often  does,  a  half-fanciful 
expieasion  to  a  subfltance  of  deep  meaning, — Plato  dis- 
tingnlBbes  ioixr  kinds  of  this  enthusiasm,  TheiB  is  the 
propliet^s  ^dow  of  revelation  ;  and  the  prevailing  prayer 
which  averts  the  wrath  of  heaven ;  and  that  philosophy 
which  enters,  so  to  say^  unawates  into  the  poet  through 
his  art,  and  into  the  lover  through  hU  love.  Each  of 
these  stimttli  may  so  exalt  the  iuwnrd  faculties  as  to  make 
a  man  If^«o«  ttal  l^^^pwr^ — **  bereft  of  reason  but  filled 
with  divinity,"-^  percipient  of  an  intelligence  other  and 
LiTger  than  his  own.  To  this  list  Wordsworth  has 
made  an  important  addition.  He  has  shown  by  hia 
example  and  writinga  that  the  contemplation  of  Nature 
may  become  a  stimulus  as  inspiring  as  these ;  may  enable 
ua  "  to  see  into  the  life  of  things"— as  fai^  perhaps,  a^ 
beatific  vision  or  prophetic  rapture  can  attain.  Assertions 
BO  impalpable  as  these  must  jnstify  themselves  by  sub- 
jective evidence.  He  who  claims  to  give  a  message  muat 
satisfy  us  that  he  has  Iiimself  received  it ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  transcendent  things  are  in  themselves  inexpreasiblej 
he  muet  convey  to  us  in  hint^  and  figures  the  conviction 
which  we  need.  Prayer  may  bring  the  spiritual  world 
near  to  us  ;  but  when  the  eyes  of  thi*  kneeling  Dominic 
eeem  to  say  "  lo  son  vmuia  a  qmi^o/*  tlieir  look  must 
persuade  us  that  the  life  of  worship  has  mdeed  attained 
the  reward  of  vision.  Art,  too,  may  be  inspired ;  hut 
the  artist^  in  whatever  field  h©  works,  must  have  **  such  a 
mastery  of  hia  mystery  "  that  the  fabric  of  his  imagination 
stand R  visible  in  its  own  light  before  our  eyes,— 

Seeing  it  ia  baiJt 
Of  muBic  *  therefore  never  built  at  sM, 
And,  thertforg,  built  for  ever* 
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IiOfe  may  open  heaven  j  but  when  the  lover  would  invite 
hb  **  thither,  where  are  the  eyes  of  Beatrice,"  he  mnst 
tuako  US  feel  that  hia  individttal  passion  is  indeed  part 
and  parcel  of  that  love  *' which  moves  the  sun  and  the 
other  stars," 

And  so  also  with  Wordsworth,  Unless  the  words 
which  deecfibe  the  intense  and  sympathetic  gaze  with 
which  he  contemplate^^  Nature  convince  us  of  the  reality 
of  **  the  light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  laud," — of  the 
**  Presence  which  disturbs  him  with  the  ji>y  of  elevated 
thoughts,'* — of  the  authentic  vision  of  those  hours 

When  the  li^bt  of  sense 
Goes  octt,  but  with  a  flash  that  haa  reirealed 
The  iovifiiblo  world  i— 


unless  his  tone  awakes  a  responsive  convictloii  in  oui^ 
selves,  there  is  no  argitment  by  which  he  can  prove  to  us 
that  he  is  offering  a  new  insight  to  mankind.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  need  not  be  unreasonable  to  see  in  his 
iDeasage  som«thin^^  more  than  a  mem  individual  fancy. 
It  seems,  at  least,  to  bo  closely  correlated  with  those  other 
messages  of  which  we  have  spoken,— tho^e  other  cases 
where  some  original  element  of  our  imture  is  capable  of 
being  regarded  as  an  inlet  of  mystic  truth.  For  in  each 
of  these  complex  aspects  of  religion  we  see,  perhaps,  the 
modification  of  a  primeval  instinct.  There  is  a  point 
of  view  from  which  Revelation  seems  to  be  but  trans- 
figured Sorcery,  and  Love  transfigured  Appetite,  and 
Philosophy  man's  ordered  Wonder,  and  Prayer  his 
softening  Fear.  And  similarly  in  the  ntituml  religion 
of  Wordsworth  we  may  discern  the  modified  outcome 
0f  other  human  imptdses  hardly  less  imiversal  — of  those 
iostincts  which  led  our  forefathers  to  people  earth  and  air 
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with  deities,  or  to  vivify  the  whole  udi verse  with  a  sii^le 
Boul     In  tliia  view  the  Achievement  of  Wonlswortli  was 

of  a  kind  which  most  of  the  moral  leaders  of  the  race 
have  in  eome  way  or  other  performed.  It  was  that  he 
turned  a  theology  hack  again  into  a  religion  i  that  he  re- 
vived in  a  high*ir  ux\d  purer  form  those  primitive  elements 
of  reverence  for  Nature's  powers  which  had  dlfl'used  them* 
eelvea  into  speculation^  or  crystallized  into  mythology  ; 
that  for  a  system  of  heliefs  ahout  Nature,  which  paganism 
had  allowed  to  bexome  grotesque, — ^of  rites  which  ha4 
hecome  unmeaning,— -he  suhatituted  an  admiration  fo|^| 
Mature  so  constant,  an  understanding  of  her  so  subtle,  &^^ 
sympathy  so  profound^  that  they  became  a  veritable  wor- 
ehip.  Such  worship,  I  repeat,  k  not  what  we  commonly 
imply  either  by  pi^niem  or  by  .pantheism.  For  in  pagan 
countries,  though  the  gods  may  have  originally  repre- 
sented natural  forces,  yet  the  conception  of  them  soon 
becomes  anthroporoorphic,  and  they  are  reverenced  as 
transcendent  men ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  pantheism  is 
generally  characterized  by  an  iu difference  to  things  in  the 
concrete,  to  Nature  in  detail ;  so  that  the  Whole,  or  Uni* 
verse,  with  which  the  Stoics  (for  instance)  sought  to  be 
in  harmony,  was  approached  not  by  contemplating  ex- 
ternal objects,  hut  rather  by  ignoring  tliem. 

Yet  here  I  would  be  understood  to  speak  only  in  the 
most  general  manner.  So  congruous  in  all  ages  are  the 
aspirations  and  the  hopes  of  men  that  it  would  be 
rash  indeed  to  attempt  to  assign  the  moment  when 
any  spiritual  truth  rises  for  the  first  time  on  human 
consciousneas*  But  thus  much,  I  think,  may  be  fairly 
saidt  that  the  maxims  of  Wordsworth*s  form  of  natural 
religion  were  utt*'red  before  Wordsworth  only  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  maxims  of  Christianity  were  uttered  before 
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Chjist.  To  compare  email  things  with  great— or  rather, 
to  t^jmpare  great  thiiiga  with  thinga  vastly  greater — the 
eeaential  spirit  of  the  Ltue*  near  Tintem  Abbmj  waa  for 
practical  purposes  as  new  to  mankind  ae  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  Sermon  on  tlie  Mount,  ^^^ot  the  isolated 
expression  of  moral  ideas,  but  their  fusion  into  ii  whole  in 
one  memorable  pereunality,  is  that  which  connects  them 
for  ever  with  a  single  name.  Therefore  it  is  that  Words- 
worth is  venerated  ;  because  to  so  man}"  men — -indifferent, 
it  may  be,  to  literary  or  poeticil  efTectai,  as  such — he  has 
fthowti  by  the  subtle  intensity  of  his  own  emotion  how 
the  contemplation  of  Nature  can  be  made  a  revealing 
agency,  like  Love  or  Prayer,— an  opening,  if  indeed  there 
be  any  opening,  into  the  transcendent  world. 

The  prophet  with  &\ic\i  a  message  as  this  will,  of  eourae, 
appeal  for  the  most  part  to  the  experience  of  exceptional 
moments — those  moments  when  "  we  see  into  the  life  of 
tkin^ ;"  when  the  face  of  Nature  sends  to  us  ^*  gleams 
like  ihe  flashmg  of  a  shield  ;"— hours  such  as  those  of  the 
^■Bolita^ry,  who,  gazing  on  the  lovely  distant  scene, 


Wuuld  gi&ze  till  it  became 
Fur  lorrelier,  and  bta  boart  ooatd  noi  smtArn 
The  beauty,  bUII  mora  beauteonfl* 


Bill  the  idealist,  of  whatever  school,  is  seldom  content 
to  base  Im  appeal  to  us  upon  these  scattered  intuitions 
alone.  There  is  a  whole  epoch  of  our  existence  whose 
memones^  differing,  indeed,  immensely  in  vividness  and 
importance  in  the  minds  of  different  men,  are  yet  suffi* 
cienUy  common  to  all  men  to  form  a  favourite  basis  for 
philosophical  argument,  **The  child  is  father  of  the 
man  ;"  aod  through  the  recollection  and  observation  of 
early  ehildbof^  we  may  hope  to  trace  our  ancestry — in 
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heaven  above  or  on  the  earth  beneath — m  its  most  dgoifi- 
cant  manifestation. 

It  ia  to  the  workings  of  the  mind  af  the  chihl  that  the 
philosopher  appeals  who  wishes  to  prove  that  knowlydge 
is  recollection,  and  that  our  recognition  of  geometrical 
trtithe — so  prompt  as  to  appear  instinctive— depends  on 
our  having  been  actually  familiar  with  them  in  an  earlier 
world*  The  Christian  mystic  invokes  with  equal  confi- 
dence  his  own  memories  of  a  state  which  seemed  as  yet 
to  know  no  sin  : — 

Happy  those  early  d&js,  whea  I 
Shined  in  my  tmg^i  infaJioy  ! 
Before  I  understood  thia  place 
Appointed  fur  my  second  r&eej 
Or  taught  my  soul  to  fiiiicy  augbt 
Bat  a  white,  celestial  thought  i 
When  yet  I  had  not  walked  above 
A  mUe  or  two  from  my  firflt  Love^ 
And  looking  back  at  that  short  apace 
Gould  Hee  a  glimpoe  of  Hih  bright  face  • 
Wheo  on  dome  gilded  olond  or  flower 
My  gazing  HOiil  would  dwejl  an  hour. 
And  in  those  weaker  glories  spy 
Some  shadow  a  of  eternity  ; 
Before  I  tanght  my  tongne  to  womnd 
My  eonaoienoe  with  a  sinfhl  sound, 
Or  hod  the  black  art  to  <iiE|)eua& 
A  seFeral  sio  to  e^ery  iiense^  • 

But  felt  through  all  this  flt^ghly  dress 
Bright  shootfl  of  eTerlastingne^, 

And  Words  worth  J  whose  recollectiDnfl  were  exception- 
ally vivid,  and  whoae  introspection  waa  exceptionally 
penetrating,  has  drawn  from  his  own  childish  memories 
philoeophical  lesions  which  are  hard  to  dijsen tangle  in  a 
logical  statemeEt,  hut  which  will  roughly  admit  of  being 
classed  under  two  heads.     For  firstly,  he  has  shown  an 
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mittfluai  delicacy  of  analyBk  in  eliciting  the  '^  firstborn 
aifinities  that  lit  our  new  existence  to  existing  things  f — 
in  tracing  the  first  inipBcfc  of  impressions  which  are  des- 
tined to  give  the  mind  its  earliest  p]y,  or  even,  in  unre- 
flecting natures,  to  determine  the  peTmauu^nt  modes  of 
thought  And,  secondly,  from  the  halo  of  pure  aad  vivid 
emotions  with  which  our  childish  years  are  surround ed, 
and  the  close  connexion  of  this  emotion  with  external 
nature,  which  it  gloriiies  and  transforms^  he  Lniers  that 
Uie  soul  lias  enjoyed  elsewhere  an  existence  superior  to 
that  of  earth,  but  an  existence  of  which  external  nature 
rettiins  for  a  time  the  power  of  reminding'  her. 

The  first  of  these  lines  of  thought  may  be  illustrated  by 
E  passage  in  the  Frdude^  in  which  the  hoy's  mind  ie  repre- 
eeoted  as  pASsing  through  precisely  the  train  of  emotion 
which  we  may  imagine  to  be  at  the  root  of  the  theology 
of  many  barbarous  peoples.  He  is  rowing  at  night  alone 
on  Esthwaite  Lake,  hii  eyes  fixed  upon  a  ridge  of  craga, 
aboye  which  nothing  is  visible  : — 

I  dippod  my  oara  into  the  silevit  lake, 

And  9»  I  rose  tipoQ  the  stroke  mj  boat 

Wcsnt  bcaTiQg  through  the  wat*?r  liko  a  swan; — 

Whani  froiD  behind  th«t  craggy  steep  till  then 

The  faoiizqn'ft  bounds  a  hijg*3  peak,  bldck  ftnd  hug^ 

As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct 

Upreared  '\%&  heod.    I  atm(?k  and  atrtick  a^iti : 

And,  growing  still  iti  stature,  the  grim  shape 

Towered  up  betwaen  me  and  the  stars,  and  siillf 

For  «o  it  seemed,  with  pnrpo&e  of  ita  owrn, 

And  measiiiied  mof  ion  like  a  liTiiig  thing, 

Strode  aft^r  tne.    With  trembling  oars  I  toraed^ 

And  through  the  siletit  water  stole  my  way 

Ba«k  to  the  covert  of  ths  willow- tr&c  ^ 

There  in  her  mooriug- place  I  left  my  bark^ 

And  through  the  meadows  homeward  went,  in  grav^ 

And  serions  mood.    But  after  I  had  seen 
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Thai  spectacle,  ftir  raatiy  dajs,  mj  braiu 
Worked  with  a  dim  and  undetermined  Bens^ 
Of  unknown  modeei.  of  being  |  o'er  my  iboaghts 
Thene  hung  a  darkness — o&ll  it  solitude^ 
Or  blank  desortion.     No  familiar  abapea 
Remained,  no  pleaaani  imagea  of  treeS| 
Of  B^A,  or  skyj  no  colours  of  green  fieldB ; 
Bui  huge  and  mighty  forms^  that  do  not  live 
Like  living  men,  moved  alowly  tliro'  the  mind 
By  dny,  and  w(*re  a  trouble  to  my  dreams 
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In  the  controveray  as  to  the  origin  of  the  worship  of 
inanimate  ohjects,  or  of  the  powers  of  ^N^ature,  this  passage 
might  fairly  he  eited  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  ohjects,  or  fchoee  powers,  can  impress  the 
mind  with  that  awe  which  is  the  foundation  of  savage 
creeds,  whUe  yet  they  are  not  identified  with  any  hnman 
intelligence,  such  as  the  spirits  of  anceators  or  tlie  like, 
nor  even  sujipoaed  to  operate  according  to  any  human 
analogy. 

Up  to  this  point  Wordsworth's  reminiBcences  may  seem 
simply  to  illustrate  the  conclusions  which  science  reaches 
hy  other  road  a.  But  he  is  not  content  with  merely  record- 
ing and  analyzing  his  childish  inipresaions  ;  he  impHeg,  or 
even  asserts,  that  these  "fancies  from  afar  are  brought  ''— 
that  the  child's  view  of  the  world  reveals  to  him  truths 
which  the  man  with  difficulty  retains  or  recovers.  This  ia 
not  the  usual  teaching  of  ecience,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
aa&ert  that  it  is  absolutely  ImpoBsible.  The  child's  instincta 
may  well  he  supposed  to  partake  in  larger  measure  of  the 
general  instincts  of  the  race,  in  smaller  measure  of  the 
special  instincts  of  his  own  country  and  century,  than 
is  the  case  with  the  man-  ^ow  Uie  feelings  and  beliefs 
of  CJieh  successive  centnry  wiU  probably  he,  on  the  whole, 
superior  to  those  of  any  previous  century.     But  this  is   , 
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not  luuTefsallj  true;  the  teaching  of  each  genemtioD 
doee  rtot  thuB  gum  up  the  reaulta  of  the  whole  |^t. 
And  thus  the  cbildf  to  whom  in  a  cartaiti  sense  the  past 
of  hunifljiity  is  present, — who  is  living  through  the  whole 
life  of  the  mee  in  little^  before  he  lives  the  life  of  his  cen- 
tury in  large, — may  possibly  dimly  apprehend  something 
more  of  truth  in  certam  directions  than  is  visible  to  the 
sdultfi  around  him. 

But^  thus  qualihed,  the  in  tuitions  of  lufj^icy  might 
seem  scareely  worth  insisting  on.  And  Wordsworth,  as 
IB  well  known,  has  followed  Plato  in  advancing  for  the 
child  a  much  bolder  ckim«  The  ehild^s  soul,  in  this  view, 
has  existed  before  it  entered  the  body — has  existed  in  a 
world  superior  to  ours,  but  connected,  by  the  iramanenca 
of  the  same  pervading  Spirit,  with  the  materiiil  universe 
before  our  eyes.  The  child  begins  by  fweling  this  material 
world  strange  to  him.  But  he  seen  in  it,  as  it  were,  what 
he  has  been  accustomi*d  to  see  ;  he  disceros  in  it  its 
kinship  with  the  spiritual  world  which  he  dimly  remem- 
bers ]  it  is  to  him  "  aa  uosubstantial  fairy  place  ^' — a  scene 
%%  once  brighter  and  more  unreal  than  it  will  appear  in 
his  eyes  when  lie  has  become  aGcliniatized  to  earth.  And 
even  when  this  freahnesa  of  insight  has  passed  away, 
it  occajiionally  happens  that  sights  or  sounds  of  unusual 
beauty  or  carrying  deep  associations  —a  rainbo^^^,  a  cuckoo*s 
cry,  a  sunset  of  extraurtlinary  splcndooi-  —will  renew  for 
a  while  this  sense  of  vision  and  nearness  to  the  spiritual 
world — a  sense  which  never  loses  it^  reality,  though 
with  advancing  yt^ars  its  presence  grows  briefer  and  more 
ittie. 

Such,  then,  in  prosaic  statement  is  the  mnst  oharacteristic 
message  of  Wordsworth,  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  though 
Wordsworth  at  times  preseota  it  as  a  coherent  theory^  yet 
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it  is  not  necessarily  of  the  nature  of  a  theory,  nor  need  be 
accepted  or  rejected  aa  a  whole ;  but  is  ratner  an  inlet  of  illu- 
mining emotion  in  which  different  minds  can  shai'c  in  the 
measure  of  their  capacities  or  their  need*  There  are  some  to 
whom  chiliiliood  brought  no  strange  vision  of  brightness,  but 
who  can  fed  their  communion  with  the  Bivinity  in  Nature 
growing  with  tlie  growth  of  their  aouls.  There  are  others 
who  might  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  spiritual  or 
transcendent  soince  for  the  elevating  joy  which  the  con- 
templation of  Katore  can  give,  but  who  feel  nevertheless 
that  to  that  joy  Wordsworth  has  been  their  most  effective 
guide.  A  striking  illustration  of  this  fact  may  be  drawn 
from  the  passage  in  wiiich  John  Stuart  ^lill,  a  philosopher 
of  a  very  different  school,  has  recorded  the  influence  exer- 
cised over  him  by  Wordsworth's  poems,  read  in  a  season 
of  dejeetion,  when  there  seemed  to  be  no  real  and  sub- 
stantive joy  in  life,  nothing  but  the  excitement  of  the 
struggle  with  the  hardshii>3  and  iujustices  of  human  fates. 

"  What  made  Wordsworth 'tt  poems  a  medicine  for  my  stste  of 
mind,"  he  flays  in  his  Autobiography,  *'  was  that  they  expresaed, 
not  mere  outward  beauty,  hut  states  of  feeling,  aod  of  thought 
coloured  hy  feeling,  under  the  excitemeat  of  beauty.  They 
seemed  to  he  the  ?i'ry  culture  of  the  feelings  which  I  was  in 
quest  of*  In  them  I  Becmed  to  draw  from  a  liource  of  inward 
joy,  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative  pleasure,  which  could  be 
flhared  in  by  all  linman  hein^fl,  which  had  no  connexion 
with  fitruggle  or  im perfection ,  but  would  be  made  richer  by 
%Y^Ty  improvement  in  the  physical  or  social  condition  of 
mankind.  From  them  1  seemed  to  learn  what  would  be  the 
perennial  sources  of  happineRS,  when  all  the  greater  evils  of 
life  «hnll  have  heen  removed.  And  I  felt  myself  at  once  better 
and  happier  as  I  came  under  their  influeoce/' 

Words  like  these,  proceeding  from  a  mind  so  dilferent 
from  the  poet's  own,  form  perhaps  as  satisfactory  a  testL 
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monj  to  the  value  of  his  work  as  any  writer  can  obtain. 
For  they  imply  that  Wordsworth  has  succeeded  m  giving 
bis  own  iniprees  to  emotions  which  may  become  common 
to  all ;  that  be  has  produced  a  body  of  thought  which  is 
felt  to  be  both  distinctive  and  coherent,  while  yet  it 
enlargea  the  reader's  capacities  instead  of fmaking  demands 
upon  his  crydenc^.  Whether  there  be  tlieoriea,  they  shall 
pass  ;  whether  there  he  systems,  they  shall  fail ;  the  true 
epoch-maker  in  the  history  of  the  human  soul  is  the  man 
who  educes  from  this  bewilder  Lug  universe  a  new  and 
elevating  joy, 

I  have  alluded  above  to  some  of  the  passages,  most  of 
tbeiu  familiar  enough,  in  whicli  Wordworth's  sense  of  the 
mystic  rektion  between  the  world  without  us  and  the 
world  \^^thin— the  correspondence  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen — is  e:£pressed  in  its  most  general  terma  But 
it  is  evident  that  such  a  conviction  m  this,  if  it  contain 
any  truth,  cannot  be  barren  of  consequences  on  any  level 
of  thought.  The  communion  with  I^ature  which  is 
capable  of  being  at  times  sublimed  to  an  incommunicable 
aostasy  must  be  capable  also  of  explaining  Nature  to  us  so 
r  as  she  can  be  explained  ;  there  must  be  ftxiomaia 
lia  of  natural  religion ;  there  must  be  something  in 
nature  of  p<ietic  truths,  standing  midway  between 
mystic  intuition  and  delicate  observation. 

How  rich  Wordsworth  is  in  these  poetic  truths^ — bow 
illumining  is  the  gaze  which  he  tunis  on  the  commonest 
phenomena— bow  subtly  and  variously  he  shows  us  the 
soul's  innate  perceptions  or  inherited  memories  as  it  were 
eo-operating  with  Ifature  and  "half  creating"  the  voicse 
with  which  she  speaks—  nil  this  can  be  learnt  by  attentive 
study  ftlone.  Only  a  few  scattered  sampler  can  be  given 
here  ;  and  1  will  begin  with  one  on  whose  signiiioance  the 
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poet   bas  himaelf  dwelt.     This  ia  thg  poem  called  7%€ 

Leech- Gatherer^  afterworda  more  formallj  named  ReaaUdion 
ajid  IndepeTidence. 

"  I  witl  explain  to  jon,"  says  Words  worth,  ^  in  proee, 
my  feelingH  in  writing  that  poem.  I  desoribe  my  self  aa 
having  been  exalted  to  the  higheit  pitch  of  delight  by  the 
joyousiiess  and  beauty  of  I^ature ;  and  then  aa  depressed, 
even  in  the  midst  of  those  beautiful  objects,  to  the  lowest 
dejection  and  despair,  A  young  poet  in  the  midst  of  the 
happiness  of  Nature  is  described  as  overwhelmed  by  the 
thoughts  of  the  miserable  reverses  which  have  hcf alien  the 
happiest  of  aU  men,  viz.  poets,  I  think  of  this  till  I  am 
BO  deeply  impressed  with  it,  that  I  consider  the  manner 
in  which  I  am  rescued  from  my  dejection  and  despair 
almost  as  an  interposition  of  Providence.  A  person 
reading  the  poem  with  feelings  like  mine  will  have  been 
awed  and  controlled,  expecting  something  spiritual  or 
supernatural  What  is  brought  forward  1  A  lonely  place^ 
*  a  pond,  by  which  an  old  man  tcour,  &r  from  all  house  or 
home  : '  not  etood^  nor  mtf  but  was — the  figure  presented 
in  the  most  naked  simplicity  possible.  The  feeling  gf 
spirituality  or  supematuralness  is  again  referred  to  as  being 
strong  in  my  mind  iti  this  passage.  How  came  he  here  1 
thought  I,  or  what  cau  he  be  doing?  I  then  describe 
him,  whether  ill  or  well  ia  not  for  me  to  judge  with 
perfect  confidence ;  but  this  I  can  confidently  affirm,  that 
though  I  believe  God  haa  given  me  a  strong  imagination, 
I  cannot  conceive  a  figure  more  impressive  than  that  of  an 
old  man  like  this,  the  survivor  of  a  wife  and  ten  children, 
traveEing  alone  amoug  the  moontaina  and  all  lonely 
places,  carrying  with  him  hia  own  fortitude,  and  the 
necessitiea  which  an  unjust  state  of  society  has  laid  npon 
him>     You  speak  of  his  speech  as  tedious.     Everything 
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is  tedious  when  one  doea  not  read  with  the  feelings  of  the 
author.  The  Thorn  is  tedious  to  hundreds  -  and  eo  is  Tlw 
Idioi  Bo^  to  hundrtadfl*  It  is  in  the  character  of  the  old 
TMam  to  tell  hid  story ^  which  im  impatient  reader  muiit  feel 
tedious.  But,  good  heayen&l  such  a  figure:^  in  such  a 
place ;  a  pioue^  self-fespecting,  miserably  inhmi  and 
pleased  old  man,  tailing  such  a  tale  I  " 

The  naive  e-aiueBtncss  of  this  passage  suggests  to  tis  how 
constantly  recurrent  in  Wordsworth's  mind  were  the  two 
trains  of  ideas  which  form  the  substance  of  the  poem ; 
tiie  interaction,  namely,  {if  so  it  may  be  termed,)  of  the 
moods  of  Nature  with  the  moods  of  the  human  mind ; 

d  the  dignity  and  interest  of  man  aa  man,  depicted  with 

0omplex  background  of  social  or  political  life,  but  set 
the  primary  aiTections  and  sorrows,  and  the  wild 
aspects  of  the  external  world. 

Among  the  pictures  which  Wordsworth  has  left  tis  of 
the  inHuence  of  Katiire  on  human  character,  Feier  Bdl 
may  be  taken  as  marking  one  end,  and  the  poems  on  Lucif 
the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Peter  Bell  lives  in  tlie  face  of 
Nature  uuUmched  alike  by  her  terror  and  her  charm  \ 
Lucy's  whole  being  is  moulded  by  Nature's  self;  she  is 
resjiousive  to  sim  and  shadow,  to  silence  and  to  sound, 
and  melts  almost  into  an  Impersonation  of  a  Cumhrian 

■valley's  peace.  Between  these  two  extremes  how  many  are 
flie  possible  shades  of  feeling  !  In  Ritth,  for  instance,  the 
point  impressed  upon  liS  is  that  Nature's  iulluence  is  only 
salutary  so  long  as  she  is  herself,  so  to  say,  in  keeping 
with  nian  \  that  when  her  operations  roach  that  degree  of 
habitual  energy  and  splendour  at  which  oar  love  for  her 
pesees  into  fascination  and  our  adniiration  into  bewilder- 
rnent,  theu  the  lierce  and  irregular  stimulus  consorts  no 
^Uong^  with  the  growth  of  a  temperate  virtne. 
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The  mmd,  the  tempeat  roexing  bigh^ 
The  toitialt  of  a  tropic  sky, 
Miglit  weH  be  dangerous  food 
For  him,  a  youth  to  whom  w&s  giren 
Bo  much  of  earth,  ao  much  of  heaTOD^ 
And  Buch  impetuous  blood. 

And  a  contrasting  touch  recalla  the  healing  power  of 
those  geEtle  and  famHiaT  presences  which  came  to  Euth 
in  her  stormy  madness  with  visitations  of  raomentaiy 
ciilin. 

Yet  Bometimes  toildcr  hours  she  koow^ 

Nor  wanted  sun,  nor  rain,  nor  dew. 

Nor  pastimes  of  the  Maj  ; 

Thej  all  wtre  wttb  her  iu  ber  cell ; 

And  a  wild  brook  with  cheerful  knell 

Did  o'er  the  pebbles  play, 

I  will  give  one  other  instance  of  this  subtle  method  of 
dealiag  with  the  contrasts  in  Katur&  It  is  from  the 
poem  entitled  **  Li/isif  left  upon  a  Seat  in  a  Yem-Trm  which 
stands  near  the  Lake  of  EMwaite,  on  a  desolate  part  of 
the  Shore  J  tommanding  a  heautiful  Pro^fpect*^'  This  seat 
was  once  the  haunt  of  a  lonely,  a  disappointed,  an  era- 
hittered  man. 

Strfinger  I  these  gloomy  boughfl 
H&d  ebarms  for  him  ;  and  hero  he  loTcd  to  sitj 
His  only  Tisitauta  a  atraggJing  sheep, 
The  stone-chat,  or  the  gluneiDg  sand- piper ; 
And  on  those  bttrrt?n  rocks,  with  fern  and  heath 
And  juniper  and  thistle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Fixmg  his  downc^aat  eye,  he  many  an  hour 
A  morbid  pleasure  noun  abed,  trading  here 
An  emblem  of  his  own  unfruitful  life  \ 
And»  lifling  up  his  head,  be  then  would  gase 
On  the  more  distant  aoeue,— how  lovely  'tis 
Thou  aeeat,— and  ho  would  gaae  till  it  bocame 
Far  lovoliefj  aud  bis  heart  conid  not  snstalu 
Tho  beauty  J  atiU  more  beauteous  !     Nor,  that  feim©. 
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When  Natar©  liad  subdued  him  to  herself, 
W&uld  be  for^t  thoao  brings,  to  whoao  mind^ 
WaJtii  from  the  labours  of  bei^evolence, 
The  world,  and  human  life,  tij>j>eared  a,  scene 
Of  kindi-od  loveliuoaa  ;  then  he  woald  sigh 
With  mouruful  joy,  to  think  that  otbera  felt 
What  he  must  ueyer  feel  :  and  ho^  loet  Man  I 
On  visionary  Tiewa  would  fancy  feed 
Till  bia  eyes  streamed  with  teura. 

This  is  one  of  the  passages  which  the  lover  of  Words- 
worth quotes,  perhaps,  with  some  apprehension;  not 
knowing  how  far  it  cairiea  into  the  hearts  of  others  its 
affectinj?  power ;  how  vividly  it  calls  up  before  them  that 
mood  of  desolate  loneliness  when  the  whole  vision  of  hnmaii 
love  and  joy  hangs  like  a  mirage  in  the  air,  and  only  when 
il  eeema  irrecoverably  distant  seems  also  intolerably  dear. 
Butj  however  this  particular  passage  may  impress  the 
reader^  it  is  not  hard  to  illustrate  by  abundsmt  references 
the  potent  originality  of  Wordsworth's  outlook  on  the 
external  world. 

There  waB  indee<i  no  aspect  of  Nature,  however  often 
depicted,  in  which  his  seeing  eye  could  not  discern  some 
unnoted  quality  ;  there  was  no  mood  to  which  nature 
gave  birth  in  the  mind  of  man  fTom  which  his  meditation 
could  not  disengage  some  element  which  threw  light  on 
our  inner  being.  How  often  has  the  approach  of  evening 
been  desciibed  I  and  how  mysterious  is  its  solemn  bang 
power  1  Yet  it  was  reserved  for  Wordsworth  in  hia 
sonnet  "  Hail,  Twilight,  sovereign  of  one  peaceful  houTp" 
to  draw  out  a  characteristic  of  that  grey  waning  light 
which  half  ejtplains  to  us  its  sombre  and  pen^ading  chann. 
*'  Day 'a  mutable  distinctions "  pass  away ;  all  in  the 
Undseape  that  suggests  our  own  age  or  our  own  handiwork 
is  gone  ;  we  look  on  the  sight  aeon  by  our  remote  ancestors, 
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and  ^e  visible  present  m  generali^  into  an  immeamire- 
able  past. 

The  sonnet  on  the  Duddon  beginning  "  What  aspect 
bore  the  Man  who  roved  or  fled  Fir^t  of  hm  tribe  to  this 
dark  dell,''  carries  back  the  mind  along  the  same  track, 
with  the  added  thought  of  Nature's  permanent  gentleness 
amid  the  "  hideous  usages  "of  primeval  man.  — through  all 
which  the  stream's  voice  was  innocent^  and  its  flow  benign. 
"  A  weight  of  awe  not  easy  to  be  borne  "  fell  on  the 
poet,  also,  as  he  looked  on  the  earliest  memorials  which 
these  remote  ancestors  have  left  ua.  The  Sonnet  on  a  Stone 
Oircle,  which  opens  with  these  words  is  conceived  in  a 
ati&in  of  emotion  never  more  needed  tlian  now,^when 
A  bury  itself  owes  its  preservation  to  the  munificence 
of  a  private  individual, —-when  stone-circle  or  roimd- 
tower,  camp  or  dolmen,  are  destroyed  to  save  a  few 
shillings,  and  occupation-roads  are  mended  with  the 
immemorial  alturs  of  an  unknown  God.  "  Speak,  Giant- 
motheTl  tell  it  to  the  Mom!'* -how  strongly  does  the 
heart  re-echo  the  solemn  invocation  which  caMs  on  those 
abiding  witnesses  to  speak  once  of  what  they  knew  long 
ago  1 

The  mention  of  these  ancient  worships  may  lead  us  to 
ask  in  what  manner  Wordsworth  was  affected  by  the 
Nature -deities  of  Greece  and  Eome — impeisonatinns  which 
have  preserved  through  so  many  ages  so  strange  a  charm^ 
And  space  muat  be  found  here  for  the  characteristic 
sonnet  in  which  the  baseness  and  materialism  of  modern 
life  drives  him  back  on  whatsoever  of  illumination  and 
reality  lay  in  that  young  ideal. 

The  world  is  too  tnuoli  with  ^b  i  Iftta  aad  goon, 
Getting  b^dcI  ffpendiug,  we  lay  wAate  oar  powers ; 
Little  we  see  in  N attire  that  is  osrs  ^ 
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We  hftve  giveij  our  hearts  awoy,  a  Bordid  boan  I 
The  Sea  that  bare»  her  besom  to  tbe  moon  i 
The  Wiods  that  vrill  be  how]mg  fit  all  houra, 
And  are  up^gathercd  £idw  like  eleepmg  flowers; 
For  thift*  for  everytbiug  we  are  out  of  tune  j 
It  morei  os  not.     Great  God  !  Td  rather  be 
A  pagan  ruckled  iu  a  creed  outworn  ^ 
80  might  I,  standiug  en  this  pleasant  lea^ 
Haro  glimpses  that  would  mukkn  me  less  forlorn  ; 
HaTe  ai^ht  of  Frotoua  H&iDg  from  tho  sea  : 
Or  bear  old  Triton  blow  his  wroalhdd  horD. 

Wordsworth's  own  imagination  idealised  Mature  in 
a  different  way.  The  sonnet  **  Brook  I  whose  society  the 
poet  seeks "  places  him  among  the  men  whose  Nuture* 
deities  hard  not  jet  become  anthropomorphic — men  to 
whom  "  unknown  modes  of  heing ''  may  seem  more 
loTely  as  well  as  more  awful  than  the  life  we  know. 
He  would  not  give  to  his  idealized  brook  "  human  cheeks^ 
channels  for  tears, — no  Kaiad  should st  thou  be/* — 

It  seems  the  Eternal  Soul  is  clothed  in  thee 
With  purei-  robcii  than  those  of  fleah  and  blood, 
Acd  hath  bestovred  on  thee  a  better  good  ; 
Unwearied  joy,  and  life  without  ite  cares. 

And  in  the  Sonnet  on  Calais  BecLch  the  sea  is  re^rded 
in  the  same  way ^  with  a  sympathy  (if  I  may  so  say)  which 
needs  no  help  from  an  imaginary  impersonation,  but 
strikes  ba<jk  to  a  sense  of  kinship  which  seems  antecedent 
to  the  origin  of  man. 

It  is  a  beauteona  ETening,  calm  and  free; 
The  holy  time  is  qniet  aa  a  Nnn 
Breathless  with  adomtioi] ;  the  broad  sun 
li  sinking  down  in  Its  tranquil Iity  ; 
The  geptlenesa  of  heaven  i»  on  the  Sea  t 
Listen  ]  the  mighty  Being  is  uwake, 
And  doth  with  hla  eternal  motion  make 
A  eooud  like  Ibunder— everlnstiiiglj. 
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A  comparison,  made  by  Wordsworth  himself,  of  his  own 
method  of  observing  J^ature  with  Scott's  expresses  in  less 
myBtical  iMigiiage  something  of  wh&t  I  am  endeavouring 
to  say. 

"  He  eipatiated  mo  eh  to  me  one  day/'  Bays  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  **  as  we  walked  anion  j^  the  hillB  above  Grastnere,  on  the 
mode  in  whic:b  Ktthire  bad  bi»eii  described  by  one  of  tbe  most 
justly  popular  of  Englajid*s  ratwlem  poets^^-one  for  whom  he 
presented  a  hi^rb  und  affectionate  tespect*  *  He  took  pains p" 
Wordsworth  said ;  '  he  went  out  with  bis  pencil  and  note-book, 
and  juttfd  dowTj  whatever  struck  brm  most— a  river  rippling 
over  the  Bands,  a  mined  tower  on  a  rot^k  above  it,  a  promontory, 
and  a  mounts  in- aab  waving  iU  red  berries.  He  went  home  ajid 
wove  tfie  whole  together  Into  a  poetical  deauription.'  After  ft 
pautM^t  Wordsworth  rcflnmed,  with  a  flashing  eye  and  impae- 
flioned  voice :  *  But  Nature  does  not  pernait  an  inventory  to  be 
made  of  ber  charms  1  He  should  have  left  hU  pencil  and  note^ 
book  at  home»  fij[ed  his  eye  as  he  wiilked  with  a  reverent  atten- 
tion on  fill  that  surrounded  him,  and  taken  all  into  a  heart  that 
could  understand  and  enjoy»  Then,  after  several  days  had 
pa.'wed  by,  he  should  have  interrogated  bis  memory  an  to  the 
scene.  He  would  have  di&covered  that  while  much  of  what  he 
had  admired  was  presei-ved  to  him,  much  was  also  most  wiP^^ly 
obliterated ;  that  which  remained — the  picture  surviving  in  hia 
mind— would  have  pi-eaented  the  ideal  and  essential  truth  of  the 
fteene*  and  done  so  in  a  large  part  by  diacardiog  much  which, 
though  in  itself  striking,  was  not  characteristic.  Tn  every  scene 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  details  are  hut  accidental ;  a  true  eye 
fur  Nature  does  not  note  them,  or  at  least  does  not  dwell  on 
them*' " 

How  many  a  phraso  of  Wordsworth's  rises  in  the  mind 
in  illustration  of  this  power  !  phrases  which  embody  in  a 
single  picture,  or  a  iingle  image, — it  may  be  the  vivid 
wildness  of  the  flowery  coppicej  of — 

Flaunting  aummen  when  be  throws 
Hia  Boul  into  the  briar- rose, — 
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or  tbd  melancholy  stillness  of  the  declmiDg  year,^ — 

Where  flo&ta 
O'er  twilight  fidds  the  antnfBnal  gosaftmer ; 

or — as  in  the  words  whiuh  to  the  sensitive  Charles  Iamb 
seemed  too  terrible  fur  art— tbe  irresponsive  blanknese  of 
the  universe' — 

The  broad  opetj  eye  of  the  iolitnty  aky-- 

lidofiatli  which  mortal  hearts  must  make  what  merrimei»t 
they  may. 

Or  take  those  typical  stanzas  in  Peter  Bell^  which  so  long 
were  accounted  among  Wordsworth's  leading  absurdities. 

Ift  vain  through  every  ehangeftil  year 
Bid  Nature  lead  him  ilb  before ; 
A  pmnrose  by  the  rivur'a  brim 
A  yeUow  pnmroee  was  to  him, 
And  it  -was  noihing  more. 

la  vAiu,  ihrdoj^h  water,  earth,  and  air. 
The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread, 
When  Peter,  on  some  April  mom, 
Bptje4iLb  the  broom  or  budding  thorn, 
Made  tbe  warm  parth  hie.  Itizy  bod. 

At  noon,  when  by  the  f^rpafa  edgo 
He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high, 
Tbe  soft  blno  sky  did  iierer  molt 
Into  hi  a  heart, — he  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky  ! 

On  ft  fnir  pro&ptTJt  some  have  looked 
And  felt,  as  1  have  heard  them  say. 
As  if  the  moTjfig  time  had  been 
A  thing  as  steadfast  as  tbe  scesie 
On  whiob  tbey  gazed  tbemselres  away. 

Ill  all  the^  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  the  emotion  it 
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educed  from  Mature  mther  than  added  to  her  3  slie  h 
treated  i^  a  mjstic  text  to  be  decipheied,  rather  than  as 
a  atlmulus  to  roving  imBgination.  Tliia  latkr  mood,  in- 
deed, Wordsworth  feela  occasionally,  as  m  the  sonnet 
where  the  woodland  sights  heoome  to  hini  ^*  hke  a  dream 
of  the  whole  world  ;"  bnt  it  is  checked  hy  the  recurring 
sense  that  ^'  it  i^s  our  busini^ss  to  idealize  tlie  real,  and 
not  to  realize  the  ideal."  Absorbed  in  admiration  of 
fantastic  clotids  of  snnset,  he  feels  for  a  moment  ashamed 
to  think  that  they  are  unrememberable^ 

They  are  of  the  aky, 
Aod  from  our  earthly  meiaory  fade  avray. 

But  soon  he  disclaims  this  regi'et,  and  reaaaerts  the  pai& 
mount  interest  of  the  things  that  we  can  grasp  and  love* 

QtOvB,  isl©!  With  ©very  shape  of  akj-bnilt  dtuno, 
Though  clad  in  colours  beautiful  nud  pare, 
Find  m  th^  heart  of  man  no  natural  home  t 
Tho  immortal  Mind  craves  objects  that  endure ; 
These  oleave  to  it  j  from  thes^  it  cannot  roam, 
Nor  thej  from  it :  their  fellowship  is  soeura. 

From  this  temper  of  Wordsworth's  mind,  it  follows 
that  ther6  will  be  many  mooiie  in  which  we  shall  not 
retain  him  as  our  companion.  Moods  which  are  re- 
bellion, wliich  beat  at  the  bars  of  fate;  moods  of 
passion  recklees  in  its  vehemence,  and  aiss timing  the  pri- 
macy of  all  other  emotions  through  the  intensity  of  its 
delight  or  pain ;  moods  of  mere  imaginative  phantasy, 
when  we  would  fain  shape  from  the  well-wom  materials 
of  our  tht>uf^ht  some  fabric  at  once  beautiful  and  new  ; 
troni  all  mvh  phasea  of  our  inward  being  Wordsworth 
ataiids  aloof  His  poem  on  the  iiiglitingale  and  the  stock- 
dove illustrates  with  half  conscious  allegory  the  contrast 
between  himself  and  certain  other  poets. 
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0  Nightingule  !  thou  siii^ly  urt 
A  fsreature  of  i^  Qery  bearb  :— 

These  notea  of  thiue— tbey  pierce  and  pieroe^ 

TumnltuooB  hurmoD  j  and  ^eroe  I 

Thou  siDg'st  &B  tf  tb&  God  of  wine 

Gad  helped  thee  to  &  Talentine ; 

A  aong  iti  mockery  find  deapite 

Of  ehud&s,  and  dews,  and  silent  Night ; 

And  steady  blieiB,  and  all  the  lovea 

Now  sleeping  in  their  peaceful  groTea. 

1  heard  a  Stock*doTe  smg  or  nay 
His  homely  tale,  this  very  day  ; 
HifiToloe  w&a  burled  amotig  trees, 
Y&t  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze : 

He  did  not  ceaee ;  but  oocM?d— aad  coood, 
And  Bomewhat  ponaively  he  wooed. 
He  sang  of  lore  with  {jniet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin  I  and  never  ending  j 
Of  serious  faith  and  Iows.rd  glee  ; 
That  was  the  Song— the  Song  for  rae  i 

**  His  votes  was  buried  among  trees,^*  says  Wordsworth  ; 
**  a  metaphor  expres^aing  the  loYe  of  nechtsion  by  which 
this  bird  is  marked ;  and  chamcteming  its  note  as  not 
partaking  of  the  shrill  and  the  piercing,  and  thej-efore 
more  easily  deadened  by  the  intervening  shade;  yet  a 
note  80  peculiar,  and  withal  ao  pleasiag,  that  the  breeze, 
gifted  with  that  Idto  of  the  aomid  which  the  poet  feela, 
penetrates  the  shade  in  which  it  is  entombed,  and  conveys 
it  to  the  ear  of  the  listener," 

Wordsworth's  poetry  on  the  emotional  side  (as  dis- 
tinguiehed  from  its  mystical  or  its  patriotic  aspects)  could 
hardly  be  more  exactly  described  than  in  the  above 
sentence.  For  while  there  are  few  poeras  of  his  which 
cotdd  he  read  to  a  mixed  audience  with  the  certainty  of 
producing  an  immediate  impresaion ;  yet  on  the  otlier 
haiid  all  the  best  ones  gain  in  an  unusual  degree  by 
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repeated  study  ^  and  this  Is  especially  tho  caae  with  thoea 
in  which  aome  touch  of  tenderness  is  eushtLned  in  a  scene 
of  beauty,  which  it  eeema  to  interpivt  wIjiIo  it  is  itself 
ij^calted  by  it*  Such  a  poem  in  Stepping  We^ward^  where 
the  Bense  of  sudden  fellowship,  and  tho  iiuaint  greeting 
boucath  the  glowing  sky,  seeoi  to  link  man's  momentary 
wanderings  with  the  cosmic  spectacles  of  heaven*  Such 
are  the  lines  where  all  the  wild  romance  of  Highland 
acenery,  the  forlornneas  of  the  solitary  valeg,  poms  itaelf 
tlirough  the  lips  of  the  maiden  singing  at  her  work^  '*  as 
if  her  song  could  have  bo  ending," — 

Alone  she  euts  and  binds  the  gnun. 
And  "singa  a  meloiiicboly^  sti^n  ^ 
O  listen  I  for  the  Yale  profoutid 
Ib  OTerflowrDg  with  the  aound. 

Snch — and  with  how  subtle  a  difference  !  -  is  the  Frag- 
ment in  which  a  *'  Spirit  of  noonday  "  wears  on  his  face 
the  silent  joy  of  Nature  in  her  own  recesses,  undisturbed 
by  beast,  or  bird,  or  man,— 

Nor  ©Ter  wa«  a  oloudltfa  sky 
So  Btendy  or  so  fair. 

And  such  are  the  poems —  Wc  are  Sevm,  The  Pet  Lamb^^ 

*  The  Pet  Lamb  h  probBbly  the  only  pooui  of  Words  worth** 
whioh  can  bo  charged  with  having  done  moral  injury,  and  tbat 
to  &  single  bdi vidual  alone.  "  Biu-bam  Lewthwaite/'  aaya  Words- 
worUi|  in  1843,  ''  wna  not^  in  fact,  th©  child  whom  1  had  seen  and 
OT«rbeftrd  hs  ongag^d  in  the  poom.  I  choB©  the  mtme  for  itmsonfl 
implied  in  the  above,"  (i.  e.  ai*  nocmunt  of  her  remarkaUle  b^uty), 
*'  and  will  here  udd  a  caution  again gt  the  tiac  of  n&mea  of  livings 
perfiona.  Withio  a.  few  months  after  the  publicatiou  of  this 
poem  I  wad  much  aurprined,  and  m{>re  hurt,  to  find  it  Id  a  child^g 
school-book,  which,  hovioff  beeo  csompHed  by  Liudlej  Murray, 
had  come  into   Ufto  at  Gi'asmcJre   School,  where  Barba.ra  was  a 
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Ltrnkaf  The  Ttm  April  Mormnr^e — in  whioli  the  beftuty 
of  rustic  childrea  meltt>  aa  it  wore,  into  Mature  herself, 
and  the — 

BloomiDg  girl  whose  b&ir  waa  wet 
WitB  poi&ta  of  tnoming  dew 

hecomei  the  impersoimtioii  of  the  season's  early  joy*  Wo 
mny  apply,  indeed,  to  all  these  girls  Wordsworth *3  de- 
scription of  lerereta  playing  on  a  lawn,  and  call  them — 

Separate  creatures  iu  their  flo^ral  gifU 
Aboimditig^  but  tio  fashioned  thai  in  alt 
That  Nature  prompts  thom  t«  disphiy,  their  Ictoka^ 
Their  starU  of  motion  and  their  tits  of  icst. 
An  undbtiDguiehable  style  ftppeara 
And  character  of  gladneg^i  aa  if  Spring 
Lodged  m  their  innocent  bosoms,  and  the  apiiit 
Of  the  rejoidiig  Moming  were  their  own 

My  limits  forbid  mc  to  dwell  longer  on  these  points. 
The  passages  which  I  have  been  citing  have  been  for  the 
mo»t  jmrt  selected  tks  illQstrating  the  novelty  and  subtlety 
of  Wordsworth's  view  of  ^^ature.  But  it  wi!l  now  be 
sufficiently  clear  how  continually  a  strain  of  hutnan  in- 
terest is  interwoven  with  the  delight  derived  fixim  im- 
peiional  things. 

LoDf-  h&re  I  toired  what  I  behold* 

Tb©  night  that  ealnis,  the  day  that  cheera  s 
The  common  growth  uf  mother  earth 
SniEoee  n^c^-her  tears,  her  loirtbr 
HflT  hnmblast  mirth  Bjad  teara. 

The  poet  of  tho  Waggomr^y^ho,  himself  a  habitual 

pupiK  And,  alas,  I  bad  the  mortification  of  hearing;  that  she 
waa  yeiy  vaiu  of  being  thag  f^Qstinguiahed ;  and  in  after- life  she 
nied  to  say  that  lahe  remembered  the  incident,  and  what  1  said  la 
her  upon  the  oucaaion.^* 
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wftleit^iiiiker,  has  so  glowingly  des^^nbed  the  glorification 
which  the  prospect  of  nature  receives  in  a  half-intoxicateil 
brain — may  justly  claim  that  he  can  enter  into  all  genuine 
pleaaures,  even  of  an  order  which  he  declines  for  himself. 
With  anything  that  i«  false  or  artificial  he  cannut  sympa- 
thize>  nor  with  such  faults  aa  h^eness^  cruelty,  rancour, 
which  seem  contrary  to  human  nature  itself ;  but  in  deal- 
ing with  faults  of  mere  teeakrie^  he  in  far  less  stmit-laoad 
than  many  less  virtuous  men* 

He  had,  in  fact^  a  reverence  for  human  beinge  as  such 
wbich  enabled  him  to  face  even  their  fraUtiea  without 
alienation  ;  and  there  was  something  in  his  own  happy 
exemption  from  such  falls  whicb  touched  him  into  re- 
garding men  less  fortunate  rather  with  pity  than  dis- 
dain. 
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Beoatue  th«  luastainedi  the  cle^,  the  cryBtalliDe^ 
Hare  oTer  in  them  somethitig  of  bemgn. 

His  comment  on  Bume'a  Tarn  o'  Shmder  will  perhaps 

surpriae  some  readers  who  are  accustomed  to  think  of  hina 
only  in  his  didactic  attitudii 

'*It  is  the  privilege  of  poetic  geninj*,  he  sayB,  to  catdi, 
under  certajn  restrictionB  of  which  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
iti  being  exerted  rfe  ia  but  dimly  conftciouM,  a  spirit  of  pleaaute 
wherever  it  can  be  fouDd,  in  the  walks  of  nature,  and  in  the 
buiiness  of  men.  The  poet,  trusting  to  primary  instincts, 
luxuriatea  among  the  feHeitie^  of  love  and  wme,  andisj  enraptured 
while  he  describes  the  fairer  aspects  of  war,  nor  does  he  »h rink 
from  the  couiimny  of  the  passion  of  love  though  iunuoderate — 
from  convivial  pleasures  though  iti temperate — nor  from  the 
preaenee  of  war,  though  savage*  and  recognised  as  the  liandmaid 
of  desolation.  Frequently  and  admirably  has  Burns  given  way 
to  these  impulses  of  nature,  both  with  reference  to  himself  atid 
in  deseribiug  the  oondition  of  others.     Who,  but  some  impeue- 
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trable  dunce  or  narrow-tninded  putitan  in  worka  of  art,  ever 
reud  witliout  delight  the  picture  which  he  has  drawn  of  the 
eonviviftl  tataltatiou  of  the  rustic  ads-enturer  Tam  o'  Sbiinter? 
Thtt  poet  ftiiir.i  tjot  to  tell  the  tfuder  in  the  outaet  that  his  ht?to 
wm  a  deiiperate  and  »ottiah  drnnkurd,  whose  eicessee  were  a^ 
&e<^uent  ae  his  opportanitiea.  Thit^  reprohati^  fiha  down  to  hia 
cups  while  the  storm  is  tQariri^,  and  heaven  and  e^rth  are  in 
confusion  ;  the  uigbt  is  drivt^n  on  hj  sung  and  lumaltuous  noise, 
J3kughter  und  jest  thicken  as  the  beverage  improves  upon  the 
palate — conjugal  fidelity  areblj  bends  to  the  a^frvice  i>f  general 
benevolence"— seifislmess  is  not  abiientj  but  wttaring  the  tnouk  of 
aociiii  curdiiilitj  ;  and  while  th^e  varioua  elements  of  humanity 
are  blended  into  one  proud  and  bappj  eoEapoeition  of  elated 
spirits,  the  anger  of  the  tempest  without  doors  only  heightens 
and  sett^oS'  the  enjoyment  within.  I  pity  hzm  who  cannot  per- 
ceive that  in  all  this,  though  there  was  no  moral  purpose^  there 
is  a  moral  effect. 

Kings  may  be  blest,  but  Tam  was  glorious, 
O'er  a'  the  ilh.  of  lifo  victorioua* 

Wbat  a  leaeon  do  these  worda  convey  of  charitable  indulgence 
for  the  vicious  habits  of  the  principal  actor  in  the  scene,  and 
of  those  who  resemble  him  I  Men  who  to  the  rig  icily  virtuous 
are  objects  almost  of  loathings  and  wbom  therefore  they  cannot 
aervei  The  poet,  penetrating  the  unsightly  and  disgURting 
surfaces  of  thingi^,  has  unveiled  with  exquisite  skill  the  finer  ties 
of  imagination  and  feeling,  that  often  bind  these  beings  to 
practices  productive  of  »o  much  un happiness  to  themselves,  and 
totbone  whom  it  is  their  duty  to  cherish  ;  audj  iut  &ras  he  puts 
the  reader  into  pssession  of  this  intelligent  sympathy,  be 
qualifies  him  lor  eaercisiug  a  salutary  influence  oTer  the  minds 
of  tho^  who  iire  thus  deplorably  etisbved*'* 

Ilie  reverence  for  man  as  man,  the  sympathy  for  Mm 
In  bis  primary  relatione  and  his  e^ential  being,  of  which 
these  comments  on  Tttm  o'  Shanier  form  m  remarkable 
an  example,  is  a  habit  of  thought  too  ingrained  in  all 
Wordsworth's  works  to  call  for  specitic  illustration.     The 
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figufea  of  Mkh<iel,  of  MaHhew^  of  tlie  Brothers^  of  the 
hero  of  the  EmHrsimi^  and  even  of  tlic  Idiot  Bttt^,  suggest 
tlieiusel^ea  at  once  in  this  coniiexioUp  Bat  it  should  be 
noted  in  oacli  case  bow  free  is  the  poet^s  view  ftov^  any 
idealimtion  of  the  poorer  class  us  as  such^  Irom  the  ascrip- 
tion  of  iniagiQary  merits  to  an  imknowii  populace  which 
fomiB  the  staple  of  so  much  revolutionary  eloquence. 
These  poems,  while  they  form  the  moat  convincing  rebuke 
to  the  exclusive  piide  of  the  rieh  and  great,  ait;  also  a 
stern  and  strenuous  incentive  to  the  obacure  and  lowly. 
They  are  pictures  of  the  poor  man's  life  as  it  is, — pictorefi 
as  free  as  Crahhe^s  from  the  iiiiiaion  of  sentiinent, — but  in 
which  the  delight  of  mete  observation  (wliich  in  Crabbe 
^jredomiuates)  is  subordinated  to  an  intense  sympathy 
with  all  such  capacities  of  nobleness  and  tenderness  as 
are  called  out  by  the  stress  and  pressure  of  penury  or 
woe.  They  form  for  the  folk  of  northern  England  (as 
the  works  of  Burns  and  Scott  for  t!ie  Scottish  folk)  a 
gallery  of  Hgurea  that  are  modelled,  as  it  were,  both  from 
without  and  from  within  ;  by  one  with  experience  so 
personal  iis  to  keep  every  sentence  vividly  accurate,  and 
yet  with  an  insight  which  coidd  draw  from  that  simple 
lifo  lessons  to  itself  unkno\^^l.  We  may  almost  venture 
to  generali2e  our  statement  further*  and  to  assert  that  no 
writer  since  Shakespeare  has  left  ua  so  true  a  picture  of 
the  Britisli  nation.  In  Milton,  indeed,  we  have  the  cha- 
ractenstic  Euglish  spirit  at  a  whiter  glow ;  but  it  is  the 
spirit  of  the  scholar  only,  er  of  the  rnlsr,  not  of  the 
peasant,  the  woman,  or  the  chOd.  Wordsworth  gives  ua 
that  spirit  as  it  is  diflused  among  shepherds  and  husband- 
men,—as  it  exists  in  obscurity  and  at  peace  And  they 
'iv^ho  know  what  makes  the  strength  of  nations  need  wiah 
nothing  better  than  that  the  temper  which  he  saw  and 
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liotiotursd  among  the  Cumbrian  dalea  should  be  the  temper 
of  all  Englflnd,  now  and  for  ever. 

Our  discusaion  of  Wordswortli's  form  of  Natural  EeligioD 
hm  led  us  back  hy  no  forced  transition  to  the  simple  life 
wbich  he  de&cnbed  and  shared,  I  returti  to  the  story  of 
his  later  yearsj — if  that  be  called  a  story  which  derives  no 
interest  from  incident  or  poesion,  and  dwelk  only  on 
the  slow  broodings  of  a  medilative  goul. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ITALIAIT   TOOB — ECCLfi&USTlCAL   BONUETS*— POLITICAL 
VlEWa — LAUREATESHIF. 
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Wordsworth  was  fond  of  travelliBg,  and  indulged  this 
taste  whenever  he  could  afford  it.  Comparing  hitn&ilf 
and  Southeyj  he  saye  in  1843 :  *'  My  lamented  friend 
Southey  used  to  say  that  had  he  been  a  Papist,  the  course 
of  life  which  in  all  probability  would  have  been  Mb  was 
that  of  a  Benedictine  monk,  in  a  convent  furnished  with 
an  inexhaustible  library.  BtMjhf  were,  in  fact,  hm  passion  i 
and  wanderiuff^  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  was  mine ;  but 
this  propensity  in  me  was  happily  countenieted  by  inability 
from  want  of  fortune  to  fulfil  my  wishes/'  We  find 
him,  however,  frequently  able  to  contrive  a  change  of 
scene,  fiis  Swiss  tour  in  1790,  his  residence  in  France 
in  17&l-2fhi3  residence  in  Germany,  1798-9,  have  been 
already  touched  on.  Then  came  a  short  visit  to  France 
in  August  1802,  which  produced  the  sonnets  on  We^jt- 
minster  Bridge  and  Calais  Beach.  The  tour  in  Scotland 
which  was  so  fertile  in  poetry-  took  place  in  180S.  A 
second  tour  in  Scotland,  in  1814,  produced  the  BmwmdH 
Cell  and  a  few  other  pieces.  And  in  July,  1820^  he  set 
out  with  his  wife  and  sister  and  two  or  three  other  friends 
for  a  tour  through  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

This  tour  produced  a  good  deal  of  poetry  ;  and  here  and 
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there  are  touches  which  recall  the  old  Inspiration.  Snch 
U  the  comparison  of  the  clouds  about  the  Engelherg  to 
hoveriiig  angels  ;  and  such  the  description  of  the  eclipse 
laUing  upon  the  population  of  statues  which  throng  the 
pinnacles  of  Milan  Cathedral*  But  for  the  most  part  the 
poems  relating  to  thia  tour  have  an  artificial  look  ;  the 
sentimeDta  in  the  vale  of  Chamouni  seem  to  have  been 
laboriouBlj  summoned  for  the  occasion;  und  the  poet's 
admiration  for  the  Italian  maid  and  the  Helvetian  girl  is 
a  mere  shadow  of  the  old  feeling  for  the  Highland  giii, 
to  whom,  in  fact,  he  seems;  obliged  to  recur  in  order  to 
give  reality  to  bis  new  emotion. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  Wordsworth's  travelsj  I  wiU 
mention  here  that  in  1823  he  made  a  tour  in  Holland} 
and  in  1824  in  North  Wales,  where  his  sonnet  to  the 
torrent  at  the  Devil^s  Bridge  recalls  the  Swiss  Bcenery 
seen  in  his  youth  with  vigour  and  dignity.  In  1828  he 
made  another  excursion  in  Belgium  with  Coleridge^  and 
in  1829  be  visited  Ireland  with  his  friend  Mr.  Marshall. 
I^eitber  of  these  tours  was  productive,  la  1831  he  paid 
a  visit  with  his  daughter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  Abbots* 
ford,  before  his  departure  to  seek  health  in  Italy.  Scott 
received  them  cordially,  and  bad  strength  to  take  tbem  to 
the  Yarrow.  *'  Of  that  excursion,"  says  Wordsworth,  "  the 
verses  Yarrow  Revimteti  are  a  memorial.  On  our  return  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  to  cross  the  Tweed,  directly  opposite 
Abboteford-  A  rich,  but  sad  light,  of  rather  a  purple  than 
a  golden  hue,  was  spread  over  the  Eildon  bills  at  that 
moment ;  and,  thinking  it  probable  that  it  might  be  the  last 
time  Sir  Walter  would  cross  the  stream  (the  Tweed),  I  was 
not  a  little  moved,  and  expressed  some  of  my  feelings  in 
the  sonnet  beginning,  A  trouble  not  of  clouds  nor  fcvepifi^ 
rain.     At  noon  on  Thursday  we  left  Abbotsfordj  and  on 
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the  moming  of  that  da^  Sir  Woltar  and  I  had  a  serious 
conversation,  iite-a-tete^  when  he  spoke  with  gratitude  of 
the  happy  life  which,  upon  the  whole,  he  had  led.  He 
had  written  in  my  daughter^a  album,  before  he  came  into 
the  hreakfaat-room  that  nioming,  a  few  stanzas  addreaeed 
to  her ;  and,  while  putting  the  book  into  her  hand^  in  his 
own  study,  standing  by  hia  deak,  he  said  to  her,  in  my 
preaonee,  *  I  should  not  have  done  anything  of  this  kind 
but  for  your  father's  aake  ;  they  are  probably  the  laat 
verses  I  shall  ever  write.'  Tbey  show*  how  much  hia 
mind  was  impaired :  not  by  the  strain  of  thought,  but  by 
the  execution,  some  of  the  lines  being  imperfect,  and  one 
stanza  wanting  corresponding  rhymes.  One  letter,  the 
initial  S.,  had  been  omitted  in  the  spelling  of  his  own 
name." 

There  was  another  tour  in  Scotland  in  1833,  wMch 
prmluced  Memorlah  of  little  poetic  value.  And  in  1837 
he  made  a  long  toui-  in  Italy  with  Mr.  Crabb  Eobinaon, 
But  the  pooms  which  record  this  tour  indicate  a  mind 
scarcely  any  longer  snaceptible  to  any  vivid  stimulus 
except  from  accustomed  objects  and  ide^.  The  Ahmngg 
fimr  AquajTeiiihiite  are  musings  on  Scott  and  Heiveliyn ; 
the  Fim  Tree  of  Monte  Mario  is  interesting  because  Sir 
George  Beaumont  has  saved  it  from  destruction ;  the 
Cmkm  at  Lavenm  brings  all  childhood  back  into  hia 
heart  *'  1  remember  perfectly  well,"  say  a  Crabb  Robin- 
son, "  that  I  heard  the  cuckoo  at  laverna  twice  before  he 
heard  it ;  aud  that  it  absolutely  fretted  him  that  my  ear 
was  hmt  favoured  ;  and  that  he  exclaimed  with  delight, 
*  1  hear  it  I  I  hear  it !'  *'  This  was  his  last  foreign  tour  ; 
nor,  indeed,  are  these  i^\\\^  very  noticeable  except  as 
showing  tliat  he  was  not  blindly  wedded  to  his  owe  lake 
scenery ;  that  his  admiration  could  face  compariaons,  and 
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keep  the  same  vindness  when  he  was  fresh  from  other 
orders  of  beauty. 

The  productions  of  these  later  yeara  took  for  the  moat 
part  a  didactic  rather  than  a  deacriptiTe  form.  In  the 
volume  entitled  Poems  chiefly  of  Etirhj  nnti  Later  Ymnt, 
published  in  1842,  were  many  hortatory  or  ecclesiastical 
pieces  of  inferior  merit,  and  among  them  Tarioua  addi- 
tions to  the  E<^ch^ki«tkal  Sketthm^  a  series  of  sonnets 
begun  in  1821,  but  which  he  conttnued  to  enlarge, 
spending  on  them  much  of  the  energies  of  his  later  years* 
And  although  it  is  ^mly  in  »  few  instances — as  iu  the 
description  of  King's  College^  Cambridge — that  these  son- 
nets poasesa  force  or  charm  enough  to  rank  them  high  as 
poetry,  yet  they  assume  a  certain  value  when  we  consider 
not  so  much  their  own  adetjuacy  as  the  greater  inadequacy 
of  all  rival  attempts  in  the  same  direction* 

The  Episcopalian  Churchman,  in  this  country  or  in 
the  United  States,  will  certainly  nowhere  find  presented 
to  him  in  poetical  form  so  dignified  and  comprehensive  a 
mcord  of  the  struggles  and  the  glories^  of  the  vicissitudea 
and  the  edification,  of  the  great  body  to  wliich  he  belongs. 
Next  to  the  Anglican  liturgy — though  next  at  an  im- 
mense intervai^ — these  sonnets  may  take  rank  as  the 
authentic  exposition  of  her  historic  being — an  exposition 
delivered  with  something  of  her  own  unadorned  dignity, 
and  in  her  moderate  and  tranquil  tone. 

I  would  not,  however,  seem  to  claim  too  much.  The 
religion  which  these  later  poems  of  Wordsworth's  embody 
is  rather  the  stately  trarlition  of  a  great  Church  than  the 
pangs  and  aspirations  of  a  holy  aouL  There  ia  little  in 
them— whether  for  good  or  evil— of  the  stuff  of  which  a 
Paul^  a  Francis,  a  Dominic  are  made-  That  fervent  emo- 
tion^akin  to  the  passion  of  love  rather  than  to  intelleo 
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tual  or  iDDral  conviction — ^Ends  voice  through  singenB  of  a 
very  diiferent  tone.  It  is  fetl  by  an  inward  anguish  and 
felicity  ivhichj  to  tliose  who  have  not  felt  them,  seem  aa 
causelesa  as  a  lover's  moods ;  by  wreetliBgs  not  with  Hash 
and  hlood  ;  by  nights  of  despairing  self-ahaaement }  by 
ecstasies  of  an  incommunicable  peace.  How  great  the 
gulf  between  Wordsworth  and  George  Herbert  I — Her- 
bert "  offering  at  heaveuj  growing  and  groaning  thither," 
— and  Wordsworth,  for  whom  the  gontle  regret  of  the 
lineB) — 

Me  this  nDcbartered  freedom  tiree, 
I  feel  the  weight  of  eli^Boe  deelrea,  — 

fonns  hia  most  characteristic  expreaaion  of  the  aelf-judg- 
ment  of  the  solitary  souL 

Wordsworth  accompliBhed  one  reconciliation  of  great 
importance  to  mankind.  He  showed,  ua  plainly  in  hia 
way  as  Socrates  had  shown  it  long  ago,  with  what  readincsa 
a  profoundly  original  conception  of  the  scheme  of  things 
will  shape  itself  into  the  mould  of  an  estahHshed  and  ve- 
nerable faith.  He  united  the  religion  of  the  philosopher 
with  the  religion  of  the  churchman  j  one  rarer  thing  he 
conld  not  do  ;  he  could  not  unite  the  religion  of  the  philo- 
sopher with  the  religion  of  the  saint  It  is,  indeed, 
evident  that  the  most  inspiring  feeling  which  breathes 
through  Wordeworth's  ecclesiastical  pieces  ia  not  of 
a  doctrinal,  not  even  of  a  api ritual  kind.  The  ecde- 
alastical  as  well  as  the  pohtical  sentiments  of  his 
later  years  are  prompted  mainly  by  the  admiring  love 
with  which  be  regarded  the  structure  of  English  society — 
seen  as  that  society  was  by  him  in  its  simpl^t  and  most 
poetic  aspect.  This  concrete  attachment  to  the  scenes 
about  him  had  always  formetl  an  important  element  in  his 
character.      Ideal  pohtics,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
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had  never  occupidi  Ills  mind,  which  sought  mther  to  find 
its  infonnitig  principles  embodied  in  the  England  of  lua 
own  day*  The  aonnet  On  a  Parsfjnage  in  Ojfonhhire 
weU  iUnstrates  the  loving  minuteness  with  which  he 
draws  out  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  the  established  scheme 
of  things, — the  power  of  English  country  life  to  satisfy  so 
many  moode  of  feeling. 

The  country-seat  of  the  English  squire  or  nobleman  haa 
become — may  we  not  say  ^— one  of  th*^  world *a  chosen  types 
of  a  happy  and  a  stately  home.  And  Words  worthy  espe- 
cially in  his  poems  which  deal  with  Coleorton,  has  showtt 
how  deeply  he  felt  the  sway  of  such  a  home's  hereditary 
majesty,  its  secure  and  tranquillmng  chann.  Yet  there 
are  moods  when  the  heart  which  deeply  feels  the  ine- 
quality  of  human  lots  turns  towards  a  humbler  idefd. 
There  are  moments  when  the  broad  park,  the  halls  and 
towers,  seem  no  longer  tlie  fitting  frame  of  human  great- 
ness, but  rather  an  isolating  solitude,  an  unfeeling  triumph 
over  the  poor. 

In  such  a  mood  of  mind  it  will  not  always  satisfy  us  to 
dwell,  as  Wordsworth  has  so  often  done,  on  the  virtue 
and  happiness  that  gather  round  a  cottage  hearth^ — which 
we  mustj  after  all,  judge  by  a  somewhat  less  exacting 
standard.  We  turn  rather  to  the  "  refined  rusticity  "  of 
an  English  Parsonage  home. 

Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallowed  onda, 

le  marked  by  no  dUtingtiifihable  Hue  i 

The  turf  tuiit««,  the  path  ways  vittertwiDe) — 

and  the  clei^^^man's  abode  has  but  so  much  of  dignity  aa 
liefits  the  minister  of  the  Church  which  is  the  hamlet's 
centre ;  enough  to  suggest  the  old  Athenian  huasfc  of 
beauty  without  extravagance,  and  study  without  efiemi- 
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naey  ;  enough  to  show  that  dwellmgB  where  not  this 
life  but  another  is  the  prevailing  thought  and  care,  yet 
need  not  lack  the  graces  of  culture,  nor  the  loves  of 
home, 

Th«  Bonnet  on  Beathwaite  Oluipd^  and  the  life  of 
Kobert  Walker,  the  incumbent  of  Seathwaite^  which  is 
given  at  length  in  the  notes  to  the  sonneta  on  the 
Duddon,  afford  a  still  more  chamcteriatic  inatance  of  the 
derical  ideal  towards  which  Worda  worth  naturally 
turned.  In  Bobert  Widker  he  had  a  Cumbrian  statesman 
turned  Into  a  practical  ^int  \  and  he  describes  him  with  a 
gUBto  in  which  his  laboured  somjeti^  on  Lfiud  or  on  DiMeu- 
aiona  are  wholly  deficient. 

It  wae  in  social  and  political  matters  that  the  con* 
sequences  of  this  idealizing  view  of  tlie  facts  around  him 
in  Cumberland  were  most  apparent  Take  education,  for 
example.  Wordsworth,  as  has  been  already  stated,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  impressive  assertors  of  the 
national  duty  of  teaching  every  Englleh  child  to  lead* 
He  insists  on  this  with  a  prosaic  earnestness  whiob  places 
several  pages  of  the  Ej-eun^ion  among  what  may  be  called 
the  standing  bugbears  which  his  poems  offfir  to  the  inex- 
perienced reader.  And  yet  as  soon  as,  through  the 
exertions  of  liell  and  Lancaster,  there  seems  to  be  some 
chance  of  really  educatmg  the  poor,  Br,  Roll,  whom 
Coleridge  foi^dly  imagines  as  surrounded  in  heaven  by 
multitudes  of  grateful  angels,  is  to  Wordsworth  a  name  of 
horror*  The  mistresses  trained  on  his  system  are  called 
"Dr*  Beirs  sourdooking  teachers  in  petticoats."  And  the 
instruction  received  in  these  new-fangled  schools  is  com- 
pared to  **  tht^  training  t5mt  fits  a  boxer  for  victory  in  the 
ring."  The  reason  of  this  apparent  inconaieiency  is  not 
far  to  seek,     Wordsworth's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  village 
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life  aiotJtid  him.  Obe^rvatioa  of  that  lifo  impressed  on 
lum  the  imperative  necessity  of  instruction  in  i-eading. 
But  it  was  from  a  tnotal,  rather  than  an  intellectual 
point  of  view  that  he  regarded  it  as  needful,  and,  this 
opening  into  the  worU  of  ideas  once  secured,  he  held  that 
the  cultiTation  of  the  home  affections  and  home  duties 
was  4ili  that  was  needed  beyond.  And  thus  the  West- 
moreland dnme,  "in  her  summer  seat  in  the  garden,  and 
in  winter  by  the  fireside/' was  elevated  into  the  unexpected 
position  of  the  ideal  instructress  of  youth. 

Conservatism  of  this  kind  could  provoke  nothing  but  a 
sympathetic  smile.  The  case  was  different  when  the  same 
conservative — even  retrograde — tendency  showed  itself  on 
subjects  cm  whieh  party- feeling  ran  high.  A  great  part  of 
the  meditative  energy  of  Wordsworth's  later  years  wa« 
absorbed  by  questions  towards  whose  solution  he  contri- 
buted no  new  element,  and  which  filled  him  with  dispro- 
portionate fears.  And  some  injustice  has  been  done  to 
bis  memory  by  those  who  have  not  fully  realised  the  pre- 
disposing causes  which  were  at  work^^the  timidity  of  age, 
and  the  deep-rooted  attachment  to  the  England  which  he 
knt'w. 

1  speak  of  age,  perhaps,  somewhat  prematurely,  as  the 
\ymVB  gradually  growing  conaervatiam  culminated  in  his 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  Relief  BiJl,  before  he  was  sixty 
year^  old.  But  there  is  nothing  to  wonder  at  in  the  fact 
that  the  mind  of  a  man  of  brooding  and  solitary  habits 
should  show  traces  of  advancing  age  earlier  than  is  the 
case  with  statesmen  or  men  of  the  worlds  who  are  obliged 
to  keep  themselves  constantly  alive  to  the  ideiis  of  the 
generation  that  is  rising  amund  tliem.  A  de^idne^  to 
new  impressions,  an  unwUlingne^  to  make  intellectual 
ellbrts  in  fresh  directions,  a  tendency  to  travel  the  aaroa 
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mental  pathways  oy&t  and  over  again,  atid  k>  wear  the 

ruts  of  prcgudicB  deeper  at  every  etep  ;  such  traces  of  af»e 
aa  these  undoubtedly  manlfeat^l  tliemselvtis  in  the  way  in 
wliich  the  pi3et  confronted  the  great  series  of  clianges — 
Catholic  Emancipation,  Eeform  BUI,  ^ew  Voot  La«',  on 
which  England  entered  about  the  year  18129.  "  My  «ixty- 
eecond  year,*'  Wordsworth  writesj  in  1832,  **  will  soon  ha 
completed ;  and  thougli  I  have  been  favoured  thu«  fnr  in 
health  and  strength  beyond  most  men  of  my  age,  yet  I 
feel  ite  effects  upon  my  spirits ;  they  sink  under  a  pres- 
sure of  apprehension  to  which,  at  an  earlier  |>eriod  of  my 
life,  they  would  probalily  have  been  superior."  To  tliis 
it  must  ho  added,  that  the  increasing  weakness  of  the 
poet's  eyes  seriously  limited  his  means  of  information. 
He  had  never  re4wi  much  contemporary  literature,  and  he 
r«ad  less  than  over  now.  He  had  no  fresh  or  compiehen- 
sjve  knowledge  of  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
find  he  really  believed  in  the  prognostication  which  was 
uttered  by  many  also  who  did  mt  believe  in  it,  that  with 
the  Reform  Bill  the  England  which  he  knew  and  loved 
would  pmctitially  disappear.  But  there  was  notbing  in 
him  of  the  angry  i}olemic,  nothing  of  the  culumuious 
partisan-  One  of  the  hotisea  where?  Mr.  Woixlsworth  was 
most  intimate  and  most  welcome  was  that  of  a  reforming 
member  of  parliament,  who  was  also  a  manutkitnrer,  thus 
belonging  to  the  two  classes  for  which  the  poet  had  the 
greatest  abhorrence.  But  the  intimacy  was  never  for  a 
moment  shaken,  and  indeed  in  tbat  house  Mr.  \\^ortlaworth 
expounded  the  ruinona  tendency  of  lief  or  m  and  manufac- 
tures with  even  unusual  copiousness,  on  account  of  the  admir- 
ing  affection  with  which  he  felt  himaelf  surrounded.  The 
tone  in  which  be  spoke  was  never  such  as  could  give  pain 
or  excite  antagonism ;  and — if  I  may  be  pardoned  f  or  desctmd* 
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log  to  a  detail  which  wdl  iUustrutes  my  position— the  only 
i^juindt?r  which  these  di!itribi*a  provokwt  waa  that  the  poet 
on  his  arriviii  was  someLimeH  fleeoyeJ  iiito  uttering  tht:tu  to 
the  younger  cnQmberB  of  the  lamilyf  whose  time  was  of  low 
value,  so  Rsto  act  his  lEind  free  to  return  to  those  topics  of 
more  |>ermanent  interest  where  his  conversation  kept  to  the 
laat  all  that  tenderness,  nobility ^  wisdom,  wlach  in  that 
family,  as  in  many  others  fuitiiliar  with  the  (.^t-lehrated 
l>ei^ons  of  that  day,  won  for  liim  a  regard  and  a  rever*ence 
Bueh  as  was  accorded  to  no  other  man. 

To  tho^,  indeed,  \v}jo  realiEed  how  deeply  he  felt  these 
eliaiiges, — ^how  profoundly  his  notion  of  national  happiness 
was  bound  up  with  a  lovely  and  vaniehing  ideal, — the 
prominent  reflection  was  that  the  hopes  and  principles 
whicii  maintained  through  all  an  uaiderlying  hope  and 
trust  in  the  future  must  have  licen  potent  indeed.  It  was 
no  ea&y  optimism  which  promptml  the  lines  written  in 
1837  — one  of  hia  latest  utterances^iu  which  he  speaks  to 
himself  with  strong  self  judgment  and  resolute  hope.  On 
treading  them  one  shrinks  from  dwelling  longer  upon  an 
old  man's  weakness  and  a  brave  man's  fears. 

If  thie  gr^t  world  of  joy  nud  paiii 

RcTolve  ID  otie  sure  track ; 
If  Prceclomj  mU  rtsvi^e  agAio, 

And  Virtue,  flowo*  come  bttck.— 

WoB  to  Ihp  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  eaoh  diiy*a  cwre. 
Nor  leftTO,  fWim  piMt  and  f\iitire,  skill 

To  bear  and  tt>  fnrbejir. 

The  poet  had  also  during  these  years  more  of  private 
sonovv  thfin  his  tmnriuil  lile  had  fur  a  long  time  expe- 
rienced.     In  1832  bis  sister  had  a  most  ierioua  illness, 
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which  kept  her  for  muny  months  in  a  state  of  great  pros- 
tratioK,  and  left  her,  when  the  physical  symptoms  abated, 
with  her  intellect  painfully  impaired,  and  her  bright 
natore  permanently  overulouded,  Coleridge,  loo,  wa^ 
nearing  his  end.  "He  and  my  belovetl  sister,"  writea 
Wordsworth,  in  1832,  "ai^  the  two  beings  to  whom  my 
intelleiit  LB  most  iiulebted,  and  tliey  are  now  proceeding, 
0$  ii  were,  pari  j/f^^f^t  along  the  path  of  sicJcnesa,  T  will 
not  say  towards  the  grave,  but  I  trust  towards  a  blessed 
immortiility/' 

In  July,  1834,  "  every  mortal  power  of  Coleridge  was 
JTO^en  at  its  marvellous  source^"  And  although  the  e&rly 
intimacy  had  acarcely  been  maintained, — though  the 
^*  comlbrtleas  and  hidden  well  **  bad,  for  a  time  at  leasit, 
replaced  the  "living  murmuring  fount  uf  love'*  which 
used  to  spring  beaide  Wordsworth's  iloor, — yet  the  h^sa 
was  one  which  the  surviving  poet  deeply  felt,  Co ie ridge 
was  the  only  contemporary  man  of  letters  with  whom 
Words worth^s  eonnexioB  had  been  realty  close  ]  and  when 
Wordsworth  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  a  group  of  poets  ex* 
emplilying  in  various  ways  the  influence  of  the  Eevolu- 
tion,  it  is  not  always  remembered  how  very  little  he  hiid 
to  do  with  the  other  famous  men  of  his  time,  Scott  and 
Southey  w^ere  valued  frienda,  but  lie  thought  httle  of 
Scott*tf  poetry,  and  leys  of  Bouthey's,  Byron  and  Shelley 
he  seems  scarcely  to  hare  read;  and  he  failed  al together 
to  appreciate  Keata,  But  to  Coleridge  his  mind  comtantly 
reverted  ;  he  called  him  **  the  most  wonderful  man  he  had 
ever  known/'  and  he  kept  him  as  the  ideal  auditor  of  his 
own  poems,   long   after    Coleridge   had   listened   to  the 

A  song  di^m©  of  bigh  nud  paBsiouftte  thrmf^hts 
To  tbrni*  own  mu^Jc  cb&nted. 
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In  1836,  moreover j  died  one  for  whom  Coleridge,  as 
well  as  Wortlsworlli,  had  felt  a  very  liigb  respect  and  re- 
gard— Sarah  HutchiiistnL  Mrs,  Wordsworth's  sietor,  aud  long 
the  inmate  of  Words worth'a  househokL  This  most  valued 
friend  had  been  another  instance  of  the  singular  good 
fortune  which  attended  Wo rde worth  in  his  domestic  con- 
nexiotis ;  and  wbeu  she  was  hud  in  Grasmere  churehyard, 
the  stone  above  her  tomb  expressed  the  wL^h  of  the  poet 
and  his  ^vife  that,  even  as  her  remains  wero  laid  hesido 
their  dead  children's,  so  their  own  bodies  also  might  be 
kid  by  hers. 

And  iiow^  while  the  inner  circle  of  friends  and  relations 
btyaiL  to  pass  away,  the  outer  circle  of  admirera  was 
rapidly  spreading.  Between  the  years  W30  and  1840 
Wordsworth  passed  from  the  apostle  of  a  clique  into  the 
most  illustrious  man  of  letters  in  England,  The  rapi- 
dity of  this  change  was  not  due  to  any  remarkable 
4oeide(iit»  nor  to  the  appearance  of  any  new  work  of 
genius.  It  was  njcrcly  an  extreme  instance  of  what  must 
always  occur  where  on  author,  running  counter  to  the 
foiiliion  of  his  age,  has  to  cremate  his  own  public  in 
defiance  of  the  established  critical  powers.  The  disciples 
whom  he  draws  round  him  are  for  tiie  most  part  young ; 
the  established  authorities  are  for  the  most  part  old ;  so 
that  by  the  time  that  the  original  poet  is  about  sixty  years 
old,  most  of  liis  admirers  will  be  about  forty,  and  most  of 
his  critics  will  be  dead.  His  admirers  now  become  his 
secreditod  critics  ;  his  works  are  widely  introduced  to  the 
pubhe ;  and  if  they  are  really  good  his  reputation  is 
decuiti  In  Wordsworth's  c^so  the  detiactors  had  been 
tmnHually  persistent,  and  the  reaction,  when  it  came,  was 
therefore  unusnally  violent ;  it  was  even  somewhat  facti- 
tious   in    its    extent ;   and  the    poems  -ireie  forced   by 
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etithuaiasts  upon  a  public  wkich  was  only  half  ripe  for 
them.  After  the  poet's  death  ii  temporary  cciuntct^reactioii 
oucceeded,  and  his  fama  is  ouly  now  hndin^  it^  perniaiiont 
level. 

Among  the  mdicatioua  of  growing  popularity  was  the 
publication  of  an  American  edition  *if  Wordsworth's 
poems  in  1837,  by  Prafeiisor  Hand  of  I^hiladclphia,  with 
whom  the  poet  interchanged  many  letters  of  interest 
"  The  acknowledgmenta,'*  he  says  in  one  of  these,  **  which 
I  receive  from  the  vast  continent  of  America  arc  among 
the  most  grateful  that  roach  mc.  What  a  vast  tield  is 
there  open  to  the  English  mind,  acting  through  our  noble 
language  I  Let  us  hope  that  our  authors  of  true  genius 
will  not  be  unconscious  of  that  thou^^ht,  or  inattentive  to 
the  duty  which  it  imposes  upon  them,  of  doing  their 
utmost  to  instruct,  to  purify,  and  to  elevate  their 
readers. " 

But  of  all  the  manifestations  of  thft  growing  honour  in 
which  Wordsworth  was  held,  none  was  more  marked  or 
welcome  than  the  honorary  degree  of  D*C.L.  conferred  on 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  the  summer  of  1839. 
Keble,  as  Profcesor  of  Foe  try  ^  introduced  him  in  words  of 
admiring  reverence,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience 
was  such  as  had  never  been  evoked  in  that  pbice  Ixtfore, 
"  except  upon  the  occasions  of  the  visits  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington."  The  collocation  was  an  interesting  one.  The 
special  claim  advanced  for  Wordsworth  by  Keble  in  hi^ 
Latin  oration  was  "  that  he  had  shed  a  celestial  light  upon 
the  affections,  the  occupations,  the  piety  of  the  poor/'  And 
to  many  men  besides  the  author  of  the  ChrMian  V^ar  it 
eeemed  that  this  striking  scene  was,  as  it  were,  another 
visible  triumph  of  tbe  temper  of  mind  which  is  of  the 
essence   of  Christianity ;    a  recognition   thut  one  spirit 
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more  had  Wome  m  a  Utile  child,  and  had  entered  into 
the  kingdoTu  of  heaven. 

In  Octohcr,  1B42»  another  token  of  public  reapect  was 
b€^tow©d  on  him  in  the  shape  of  an  annuity  of  3001,  a 
year  from  the  Civil  List  for  distinguished  Hterary  merit* 
'*  I  need  scarcely  add,"  &ays  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  making 
the  offer,  '*  that  the  acceptance  by  you  of  this  mark  of 
favour  from  the  Crown,  considering  the  j^round^  on  which 
it  is  proposed,  will  impose  no  restraint  ujwn  ycjur  perfect 
independence,  arid  involve  no  obligation  of  a  personal 
nature,"  In  March,  1843,  camn  the  death  of  Sou  they,  and 
in  a  few  days  Wordsworth  received  a  letter  from  Earl  l)e 
hi  Warr,  the  l^rd  Clmmberlain,  offering  him,  in  the  most 
conrteoue  term^,  the  office  of  Poet  LaureaU^,  which,  how- 
over,  ho  rpspectfully  declined  aa  impofiiuji;  duties,  **  which, 
far  advanced  in  life  as  I  am,  I  cannot  venture  to  under- 
take.' 

lliis  letter  brought  a  reply  from  tlie  Lord  Chamberkinj 
pr^teing  the  ofEce  on  liim  again,  and  a  letter  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel  which  gave  di^ihed  expression  to  the 
national  feeling  in  the  matter.  *^  The  offer,"  he  says^ 
**  was  made  to  you  by  the  Loid  Chamberlain,  ^vith  my 
entire  concurrence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  imixjsirig  on 
you  any  onerous  or  disagreeable  duties,  but  in  onler  to 
pay  you  that  tribute  of  respect  which  i«  Justly  due  to  the 
hrst  of  living  poeta.  The  Queen  entirely  approvetl  4>f  the 
nomination,  and  there  is  one  unanimous  feeling  on  the 
part  of  all  who  have  heard  of  the  propt^al  (and  it  is 
pretty  generally  kuown)  that  there  could  not  he  a  question 
about  the  selectioti.  Do  not  he  deterred  by  the  fear  of 
any  obligations  which  the  appointment  may  >x*  supposed 
to  imply.  I  will  undertake  that  you  «hall  have  nothing 
nquired  from  you.     But  as  the  Queen  can  select  for  thia 
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honourable  appointment  no  one  whose  claims  for  respect 
and  honour,  on  account  of  eminence  as  a  poet,  can  be 
placed  in  competition  with  yours,  I  trust  you  will  not 
longer  hesitate  to  accept  it." 

This  letter  overcame  the  aged  poet*s  scruples ;  and  he 
filled  with  silent  dignity  the  post  of  Laui-eate  till  after 
seven  years*  space  a  worthy  successor  received 

This  laarel  greener  from  the  brows 
Of  him  that  nttered  nothing  base. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

hWtrZBE  ON   THR   KE^fEAL  ASB   WINDERMERE   HAlLWAY — 
CONCLUSION 

WoRDfiWORTH's  appointmeiit  to  the  Laur^toslai)  wan 
significant  in  more  ways  than  one  He  wai  so  muck 
besides  a  poet,  that  bis  appointment  Implied  somethiDg  of 
a  national  recognition,  not  only  of  Jiia  past  poetical 
achievements,  but  of  the  substantial  truth  of  that  body 
of  principles  which  through  mouy  yeara  of  neglect  and 
ridicule  he  had  consistently  supported  There  was  there- 
fore  nothing  incougruous  in  the  fact  that  the  only 
composition  of  any  importance  which  Wordsworth  pro- 
duced after  he  became  Laureate  wan  in  prose— his  two 
letters  on  the  projected  Kendal  and  Windermere  rail- 
way, 1844,  ^o  topic,  in  fact,  could  have  arisea  on 
which  the  veteran  poet  could  more  fitly  speak  w*ith  whatr 
ever  authority  his  official  spoke amanshi|i  of  the  nation's 
higher  life  could  give,  for  it  w^as  a  t^pte  witli  every  aspect 
of  which  he  was  familmr  ;  and  so  far  as  the  extension  of 
railway  a  through  the  I^ke  country  was  defended  on 
grounds  of  popular  henetil,  (and  not  merely  *^f  commercial 
advantage),  no  one*  certainly,  had  shown  himself  more 
capable  of  estimating  at  their  full  valuts  such  benefits  as 
were  here  proposed. 

The  results  wliieh  follow  on  a  large  ittcuj^sion  of  visitors 
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iato  the  Lako  cottntty  may  be  condderecl  under  two  heads, 
as  affecting  th^  reside ntSj  or  aa  atfecting  the  visitors  them- 
selves. And  lirst  as  to  the  residents.  Of  the  wealthier 
claaa  of  these  I  siay  noibisg,  as  it  will  perhaps  be  thought 
that  their  iiiconvenie»ce  h  otitweighed  by  the  possible 
profits  which  the  railway  may  bring  to  8j>ectilators  or 
con  tractors.  Btrt  the  effect  produced  on  the  poorer 
reddente,— on  the  peasantry,— is  a  serious  niatter^and  the 
danger  which  was  distantly  toreseen  by  Wordsworth  lias 
since  his  day  aBSiimed  grave  proportions.  And  lest  the 
poet's  estimate  of  the  simple  virtue  which  is  thus  jeo* 
pardiied  shoidd  be  suspected  of  partial ity^  it  may  be 
aHowahle  to  cormborato  it  by  the  testimony  of  an  eminent 
man,  not  a  native  of  the  district^  though  a  settler  therein 
in  later  life,  and  whose  writings,  perhaps,  have  ilone  more 
than  any  man^s  since  ^¥ordswo^th  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  enjoyment  derived  both  from  Art  and  from 
Nature. 

"  The  Border  peasantry  of  Scotland  ami  England,"  says 
5Ir,  Rusk  in/  "  jiainted  with  absolute  fidelity  by  Scott  and 
Words  wort  h,^^{  for  leading  types  out  of  this  oxhauetless 
portraiture,  I  may  name  Dandie  Dinmont,  and  ilichael^) 
are  hitherto  a  scarcely  injured  race;  whose  strength  and 
virtue  yet  survive  to  represent  tlie  body  and  soul  of 
England,  before  her  days  of  mechanical  decrepitude,  and 
commercial  dishonour.  There  are  men  working  in  my 
own  fields  who  might  have  fought  with  Henry  the  Fifth 
at  Agincourt,  without  being  discemeil  from  among  his 
knights  ]  I  can  take  my  tradesmen's  word  for  a  thousand 
pounds ;  my  garden  gate  opens  on  the  latch  to  the  public 
road,  by  day  and  night,  without  fear  of  any  foot  entering 

*  A  Pf^tmt  affai-n^i  the  Ej-temion  <?/  RrtUu'ayit  iti  ike  Lake  DiS' 
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but  my  own  ;  and  my  girl-gueets  may  wander  by  road  or 
moorland  J  or  through  every  bosky  dA\  of  this  wild  wof>d, 
free  as  the  heather-bees  or  squirreb.  AVhtit  effect  on  the 
character  of  such  a  population  will  !«  produced  by  the 
influx  of  that  of  the  suburbs  of  our  m.^tiifacturing  towns 
there  is  evideuee  enonghj  if  the  reader  cares  to  ascerfcain 
the  faeta,  In  every  newspaper  on  his  morinug  table.*" 

There  remains  the  question  ot  how  the  greatest  liene- 
fit  is  to  be  secured  to  visitors  to  the  countrj^  quite  apart 
from  the  welfare  of  its  more  permanent  inhabitanUi*  At 
first  si^ht  this  question  seems  to  present  a  problem  of 
a  well-known  order — to  &nd  tlie  point  of  maximum  plea- 
sure to  mankind  in  a  case  where  the  intensity  of  the 
pleasure  varies  inversely  as  its  extension — %vhere  each 
fre^h  pereon  who  shares  it  Uinunishes  pro  tfutto  the  plea- 
Blue  of  the  rest.  But,  as  Wordsworth  has  pointed  outj 
this  is  not  in  n^lity  the  question  here.  To  the  gre^t 
MISS  of  cheap  excursionists  the  characteristic  scenery  of 
the  Lakes  is  in  itself  hardly  a  pleasure  at  alL  The  plea^ 
sure  J  indeed,  which  they  derive  from  contact  with  Kature 
m  great  and  important^  but  it  is  one  which  could  be 
offered  to  them,  not  only  as  well  but  much  better,  near 
their  own  homes. 

**  It  in  betiignly  ordained  that  green  Held^,  dear  blae  Bkies, 
runoing  streams  of  pare  water,  rich  groves  and  woodn^ 
orchardfl,  and  all  the  ordinary  varieties  cif  rural  natare  should 
find  iin  easy  way  to  the  atfecttons  of  all  men.  But  a  taste 
beyond  this,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  every  one 
fihouM  poiifie4*s  it,  h  not  to  be  implanted  iit  onee;  jl  must 
be  g^radually  developed  both  in  natioos  stnd  individuals.  Roaka 
aud  mountains,  torrents  and  wide-spread  writers,  and  all  those 
features  uf  nature  which  go  to  the  composition  of  such  scenet  as 
this  part  of  England  is  distinguished  for,  cannot,  in  their  fimer 
relation B  tt>  the  human  mind*  h&  oompreheodetK  or  even  very 
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imperfectly  conceiTml,  without  prooeBaes  of  culture  or  yppor- 
tUQitie^  of  observation  in  stime  degr^f  hubitiml-  lu  the  eye  of 
thousands^  and  teim  uf  thounandap  a  rich  tneiidow,  with  fat  eattle 
graziDi^  upon  it,  or  the  sight  of  what  thej  would  call  a  heavy 
crop  of  corn,  is  worth  all  thnt  t  ho  A I  pa  and  Pyrenees  in  their 
utmost  grandeur  and  beauty  could  «how  to  them  ;  imd  it  h 
noticeable  what  triflini^  conventional  preposaes^ions  will,  in 
common  minds,  not  only  preclude  pleasure  from  the  isight  of 
natural  boauty»  but  will  even  turn  it  into  an  object  of  disgust. 
In  the  mid:it  of  a  small  plea^ure-groutid  immedi^itely  below  my 
houK^^  n-^^B  a  detached  rock,  equally  remarkable  for  tho  beauty 
of  iUh  form,  the  ancient  oaks  thut  grow  out  of  it,  iind  the  flowera 
and  shrubs  which  udom  it.  *  What  a  nice  place  would  this  be,* 
^aid  a  Manchester  tradesman  ^  pointuigto  tbe  rock,  ^  if  that  ugly 
lump  were  but  out  of  the  way.'  Men  fnf  Little  advaiioed  in  tbe 
pleasure  whicb  such  objects  give  to  others^  are  &o  far  from  being 
ran;  that  they  may  be  said  fuiirly  to  represent  a  large  majority 
of  mankind*  This  is  the  fact,  and  none  but  the  deceiver  and 
the  willingly  deceived  can  be  offended  by  its  being  statetl'* 

And,  BLBce  this  is  eo,  the  true  meana  of  msing  the 
taste  of  the  maeaea  eouaists,  as  Wordsworth  proceeds  to 
point  out,  in  giving  them, — not  a  few  hurried  glimpses  of 
what  IB  above  their  comprehension^ — ^but  peTtnanent  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  at  leisure  the  tirst  great  lessons  which 
Natnre  has  to  toach.  yince  he  wrotft  thus  om"  towns  have 
Bproad  their  blftckness  wider  still,  and  the  provision  of 
parks  for  the  recreation  of  oar  urlma  population  has 
become  u  pressing  national  need.  And  here  again  the 
very  word  reermiion  suggests  another  unMtueas  in  the 
Lake  country  for  these  purpoees.  Solitude  b  as  chaiBC- 
terifttic  of  that  region  as  beauty,  and  what  the  mass  of 
mankind  need  for  their  refreshment'— most  naturally  and 
justly^  is  not  solitude  but  soeiety* 

The  silenoe  thAt  is  in  tb^  starry  sky, 
Tho  Bleep  that  ia  among  tht?  lonoly  hi  Ha, 
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is  to  them  merely  a  drawback,  to  be  overeome  by  moving 
about  in  lar^e  masses,  and  by  congregating  in  chosen 
resorts  with  vehement  hilarity.  It  wtudd  be  most  unrea- 
sonable to  wish  to  curtail  the  social  expansion  of  men 
whose  lives  ate  for  the  most  part  passed  in  a  monotonous 
round  of  toiL  But  is  it  kinder  and  wiser, —from  smy 
point  of  view  but  the  railway  ahareliolder^s, — to  alluro 
them  into  excursion  trains  by  the  prestige  of  a  scenei^^ 
vviiieh  ia  to  them  (as  it  was  to  all  classes  a  century  or  two 
af^o)  at  best  imlitferent,  or  to  provide  them  near  at  hand 
with  their  needed  space  for  rest  and  pLay^  not  separated 
from  their  homes  by  hours  of  clamour  and  crowding,  nor 
broken  up  by  barren  precipices,  nor  <lreuched  with 
sweeping  i^torm  ] 

Unqueationably  it  is  the  masses  whom  we  have  tot  to 
<ion eider*  Sooner  than  that  the  f(reat  mass  of  the  dweUers 
in  towns  should  betlebaired  from  the  iiidnences  of  Nature 
^sooner  than  that  they  should  continue  for  another  cen- 
tury to  be  debarred  as  now  they  are— it  might  be  better 
that  Cumbrian  statesmen  and  shepherds  should  be  turned 
into  inniceepeis  and  t*>tttSj  and  that  every  poet,  artist, 
il  reamer,  in  England  should  be  driven  to  seek  his 
eolitude  at  the  North  Pole,  But  it  is  the  mere  futility 
of  sentiment  to  pretend  that  there  need  be  any  real  col- 
lision of  interests  here.  There  is  space  enough  in  England 
yet  for  all  to  ei\joy  in  their  several  manners,  if  those  who 
have  the  power  would  leave  some  unpolluted  rivers,  and 
aome  unblighted  lields,  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
the  factory-hand,  whose  toil  is  for  their  fortunes,  and 
whose  degradation  is  their  shame. 

Wordswortbt  while  indicating,  with  some  such  reason- 
ing as  this,  the  true  method  of  promoting  the  education 
of  the  mass  of  men  in  natural  joys,  was  assuredly  not 
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likely  to  forget  th/it  in  every  class,  pven  fhe  poorest,  aro 
found  exceptional  spirits  whicii  some  inbred  power  has 
attuned  already  to  the  stillness  and  glory  of  the  hilK  In 
what  way  the  interests  of  siioii  men  may  best  be  consulted, 
lie  has  discussed  in  the  foliowiiig  passage. 

"  O  Katur©*  (I*  ihy  aliowa  ati'  forms 
To  feeliDg  pGnai^re  h^fLrifl  hae  charm  s* !  '* 

**  So  exclaimed  the  Ayrshire  ploughman,  spe^ikiug  of 
ordinary  rural  nature  under  the  varying  intluences  of  tlie 
edasons;  and  the  sentiment  has  found  an  echo  in  the 
bosoms  of  thousands  in  tis  humble  a  condition  ad  he  him- 
self  was  when  he  gave  vent  to  it*  Bnt  then  they  fOffr^ 
feeling,  pensive  hearts — men  who  would  be  among  the 
huBt  to  lament  the  facility  with  wliioh  they  had  approached 
this  region,  by  a  sacrifice  of  so  much  uf  its  qutet  and 
beauty  as,  from  the  intrusion  of  a  railway,  would  be 
inseparable.  What  can,  in  truth,  he  more  absurd  tlian 
that  either  rich  or  poor  should  be  spared  Uie  trouble  of 
travelling  by  the  high  roads  over  so  short  a  space,  accord- 
ing til  their  respective  means,  if  the  unavoidable  conse- 
quence must  be  a  great  disturbance  of  the  retirement,  ami, 
in  many  places,  a  destruction  of  the  beauty,  of  the  country 
which  the  partiea  are  come  in  search  of?  Would  nut  this 
be  prtrtty  much  like  the  cliiJd'a  cutting  up  his  drum  to 
learn  where  the  aoutul  came  from  ?  *' 

The  truth  of  these  words  has  become  more  conspicnous 
since  WoRlyworth  s  day.  The  Lake  country  is  now  both 
engirdled  and  intersected  with  nulways.  The  point  to 
which  even  the  poorest  of  genuine  lovers  of  the  mountains 
could  desire  that  his  faciHties  of  cheap  hjcomotion  should 
be  carrie^l  has  h^en  not  oidy  reached  but  far  overpassed. 
If  he  is  not  content  to  dismount  from  his  railway  car- 
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liage  at  ConiatQH,  or  Seaacale,  or  Bownees,— at  Peurith,  or 
Troutl>^ck,  or  Ke8wick,^-and  to  move  at  eight  miles  an 
hQur  in  u  coach,  or  at  four  miles  an  hour  on  foot,  whUij 
he  studies  that  Mmall  inter veniBg  tract  of  country ^  of 
which  every  mile  is  a  separate  gem,  —  when,  vve  may  a^k, 
%e  he  to  dismount  1  what  U  he  to  ^tudy  ?  Or  is  nothing 
to  be  expected  from  ^Nature  but  a  series  of  diesolviitg 
views? 

It  id  impossible  to  feel  sanguine  as  to  the  future  of  this 
irreplaceable  national  possession.  A  real  delight  in  scenery, 
— apart  from  the  excitements  of  sport  or  mountaineering, 
for  which  Scotland  and  Switzeriand  are  better  suited  than 
Cnmberliindj — is  at  ill  too  rare  a  thing  among  the  wealthier 
as  among  the  poorer  classes  to  be  able  to  compete  with 
such  a  power  as  the  Railway  Interest.  And  it  is  little 
likely  now  that  the  Government  of  England  should  act 
with  regard  to  this  district  as  the  tiovemment  of  the 
United  States  has  acted  with  regard  to  the  Yosemite  and 
Yellowstone  valleys,  and  guard  as  a  national  possession 
the  beauty  which  will  become  rarer  and  more  precious 
with  every  generation  of  men.  But  it  is  in  any  case 
desirable  that  Wordsworth's  unanswered  train  of  reasoning 
on  the  subject  should  be  kept  in  view — that  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  one  ailment  fc^r  making  more 
railways  through  the  Lakes  m  tliat  they  may  possibly  pay ; 
while  it  is  certain  that  each  railway  extension  is  injurious 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  district,  and  to  all  visitors  who 
really  care  for  its  scenery,  while  conferring  no  benefit  on 
the  crowds  who  are  dragged  many  miles  to  what  they  do 
not  enjoy,  instead  of  having  what  they  really  want 
secured  to  them,  as  it  ought  to  be,  at  their  own  doors, 

It  is  probable  that  all  this  will  eontiuue  to  bo  said  in 
vain.     KailwaySf  and  mineSf  and  waterworks  will  Iiave 
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their  waj,  till  iiijiary  lias  become  destruction.  The 
natural  sanctuary  of  Kngland,  the  nume  of  simple  and 
noble  natures,  "the  last  region  which  Astnea  touches  with 
flying  feet/'  will  be  sacrifieyd— it  is  acareely  possible  to 
doubt  it — to  the  ^^reed  of  gain.  We  must  seek  our  con- 
solation in  the  thou*,^ht  tliat  no  outi^e  on  Natum  is 
mortal ;  that  the  ever-springing  affections  of  ineii  create 
for  thenjHGlvea  continually  some  fresh  abode,  and  inspire 
some  new  landscape  with  a  consecrating  history,  and  as 
it  were  with  a  silent  soul.  Yet  it  will  be  long  ere  round 
some  other  lakes^  upon  some  other  hillj  shall  cluster 
memories  m  pure  and  high  as  those  which  hover  still 
arotuid  Kydal  and  Grasmett^,  and  on  He]veUyn*s  windy 
summit^  *^an(l  by  Glenridding  8crees  and  low  Gloneoign.*' 

With  thiB  last  word  of  protest  and  warning,^ -uttered, 
as  it  may  seem  to  the  reader,  with  unexpected  force  and 
conviction  from  out  of  the  tranquillity  of  a  serene  old 
age, — ^ Wordsworth's  mission  m  concluded.  The  prophecy 
of  his  boyhood  is  fulfilled,  and  the*' dear  native  regions" 
whence  his  dawning  genius  rose  have  been  gilded  by  the 
last  ray  of  iU  declining  fire.  There  remains  but  the 
domestic  chronicle  of  a  few  more  years  of  mingled  sad- 
ness and  peace.  And  I  will  firsit  cite  a  characteristic  pas- 
sage from  a  letter  to  his  American  correspondent,  Mr. 
Reed,  describing  hh  presentation  as  Laureate  to  the 
Queen:— 

'*  The  reception  given  me  by  the  Queen  at  her  hali  was 
most  gracious.  Mrs,  Everett,  fhe  wife  of  your  Minister, 
among  many  others,  was  a  witness  to  it,  without  knowing 
who  I  was.  It  moved  her  to  the  shcthl  mg  of  tears. 
This  effect  was  in  i>art  produced,  I  suppose,  by  American 
habits  of  feeling,  as  ]>ertaining  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment*   To  aee  a  grey-haired  man  of  seventy-five  years  of 
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age,  kneeling  down  in  &  large  assembly  to  klas  the  hand  of 
a  yoimg  woman,  ia  a  si^ht  for  which  iustitutiojis  essan- 
ti^y  democmtic  do  not  prepare  a  spectator  of  either  sex, 
and  must  natamlly  place  the  opinions  upon  which  a 
republic  ie  founded,  and  the  senlimenta  which  support  it, 
in  strong  contrast  with  a  government  baaed  anil  upheld  as 
oui«  is." 

In  the  same  letter  the  poet  introduces  an  omiuous  allu* 
gion  to  the  state  of  hii^  daughter's  health.  Dura,  hm  only 
daughter  who  survived  childliood^  was  the  darling  of 
Wurdsworth^s  age.  In  her  wayward  gaiety  and  bright 
intelligence  there  was  niucli  to  remind  him  of  his  sister^s 
youth  ;  and  his  clinging  nature  wound  itself  round  thiij 
new  Dora  as  tenderly  as  it  had  ever  done  round  her  who 
wafl  now  only  the  object  of  loving  compassion  and  care. 
In  1841  Dora  Wordsworth  married  Mr.  Quillinan,  an  ex- 
officer  of  the  Guards,  and  a  man  of  great  literary  t^U 
and  some  original  power.  In  1821  he  liad  settled  for  a 
time  in  the  vale  of  Rydal,  mainly  for  the  sake  of  Words- 
worth's eociety ;  and  ever  since  then  he  had  been  an  inti- 
mate and  valued  friend.  He  had  been  married  before, 
but  his  wife  died  in  1822,  leaving  him  two  daughters, 
one  of  whom  was  named  from  the  nmrmuring  Rotha,  aud 
waa  god-child  o(  the  poet  Shortly  after  marriage,  Dora 
Quillinan  a  health  l>egan  to  fail.  In  1845  the  Quiliinans 
went  Uj  Oporto  in  search  of  health,  and  returned  in  1846, 
in  the  trust  that  it  was  regained.  But  in  July  1847  Dora 
Quillinan  died  at  Kydal,  and  left  her  father  to  mourn 
for  his  few  remaining  years  his  "  immeasurable  loss." 

The  depth  and  duration  of  Wordsworth's  grief  in  such 
bereavements  as  fell  to  his  lot,  was  such  as  to  make  his 
friinidA  thankful  that  his  life  had  on  Uil*  whole  been 
guided  througb  ways  of  so  [irofound  a  peace. 
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Greatly  J  indeed,  hav©  they  erred,  wlio  have  inii^ined 
liim  m  cold,  or  iven  m  l>y  nature  tranquil  "  Wliat 
strange  workings/*  writes  one  from  Kydal  Mount  wh^n 
the  poet  was  in  his  sixty -ninth  year, — '*what  strange 
workings  are  there  in  his  great  mind !  How  fearfnlly 
strong  are  all  his  feelings  and  aMectiona  !  If  hh  ioteUect 
had  been  ksa  powerlnl  they  must  have  destmyed  Litii 
long  ago/'  Such,  in  fact^  was  the  impression  which  ho 
gave  to  those  who  knew  him  best  throughout  life.  The 
look  of  premature  age,  wlueh  Da  Quincoy  iusists  on  ;  the 
furrowed  and  rugjjod  countenance,  the  brooding  intensity 
of  Use  eye,  the  hursts  of  anger  at  the  report  of  evil 
doings,  the  lonely  and  violent  Riamings  over  the  moun- 
taiiijij— all  told  of  a  strong  absorption  and  a  smothered 
fire-  His  own  description  of  himself  (lor  such  we  must 
probably  hold  it  to  be)  in  his  ImiMim  of  fhe  Vnsfh:  of 
Imhkncf^  unexpected  iis  it  is  by  the  ordinary  reader, 
can'ies  for  those  who  knew  Iiini  the  stamp  of  trtitli. 


Full  many  a  time,  upon  a  stormy  night, 

His  voice  came  t,<j  un  fnmi  the  neig^hbouriDg  bdtg^lit  \ 

Oft  did  w 6  see  tiini  drivirig  fuU  in  view 

At  mid- day  when  the  Biin  was  eUiiiing  bright : 

What  iil  was  on  hiiUt  what  he  had  to  do, 

A  mighty  wonder  bred  attaong  our  qtiiet  crew. 


Ah  !  pit«<>ua  sight  it  was  to  eee  thk  Maa 
When  he  came  back  to  ns,  a  withered  flower^ — 
Or  like  a  sinful  creaturet  i>ale  and  wan. 
Down  would  he  ait  j  and  iflithotit  strengih  or  power 
Look  at  tlie  common  gmaa  from  hour  to  lionr  : 
And  oflteotimei],  how  long  I  fear  to  say, 
Where  apple-trees  in  blos&om  ttiade  a  bower, 
Retired  in  that  fmn shiny  jihade  ho  lay  ;       • 
And^  likft  n  naked  Indianj  slept  liimHelf  away. 
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Groftt  wonder  to  our  f^atle  tribe  it  was 

Wbenerer  fbom  our  t^Ioj  ho  withdrew  i 

For  happier  son!  no  liTiDg  creature  hoa 

Tb&D  ho  bad^  beitsg  here  tlio  lo£ig  day  thmugh. 

Some  thotight  he  waa  a  loyer^  and  did  woo ; 

8ome  thought  fiuc  worse  of  hirri,  aod  judged  him  Trrong ; 

But  Verse  wad  what  he  had  been  wedded  to  ; 

And  his  owd  miod  did  like  a  tempeet  atroDg 

Com«  to  hizu  thus,  and  drove  the  wearj  wight  along* 


An  excitement  which  vents  itself  in  bodily  esercbe 
carriei  its  own  sedative  with  it.  And  in  comparing 
Wordflworth**  nature  with  that  of  other  poeta  whose 
career  has  been  less  placid,  wo  may  say  that  he  was 
perhaps  not  lees  excitable  than  they,  but  that  it  was  his 
conatant  endeavour  to  avoid  all  excitements  save  of  the 
ptirely  poetic  kind  ;  and  that  the  outward  clreumsUmcea  of 
hia  life, — his  mediocrity  of  fortune,  happy  and  early 
marriage^  and  absence  of  striking  personal  charm, —made  it 
easy  for  him  to  adhere  to  a  method  of  life  which  was,  in  the 
tniost  aenae  of  the  term,  dote — stole  alike  in  its  practical 
abatitiencea  and  in  its  calm  and  grave  ideal.  Purely  poetic 
ejtcitement,  however,  i^  hard  to  maintain  at  u  high  point ; 
and  the  description  i^uoted  above  of  the  voice  which  came 
through  the  stormy  night  should  he  followed  by  another 
— by  the  same  candid  and  eelf-pictuiing  hand — which 
represents  the  same  habits  in  a  quieter  light 

**  Nine*ie.nths  of  my  verses,"  says  the  poet  in  1843, 
*•  have  been  murmured  out  in  the  open  air.  One  day  a 
stranger,  having  wi*lked  round  the  gaitlen  and  grounds  of 
Rydal  Mount,  asked  of  one  of  the  female  servants,  who 
happened  to  be  at  the  door,  permiasion  to  see  her  master'a 
study,  *This/  said  she,  leading  Mm  forward,  'is  my 
master's  library,  where  he  keeps  his  hooks,  bat  his  study 
Is  out  of  doors/    Aft^^r  a  long  absence  from  home,  it  has 
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more  than  once  happened  that  some  one  of  my  cottage 

neighbouis  (not  of  the  double-coach-house  cottages)  has 
said,  *  WeU,  there  he  is !  we  are  glad  to  hear  him  booing 
about  again/  " 

WordB worth's  health,  steady  and  rohuat  for  the  mofit 
partf  indicated  the  same  reetrained  excitability.  ^Vhile 
he  was  well  able  to  resist  fatignei  exposure  to  weather^  &c. 
there  were,  in  fact,  three  things  which  his  peculiar  con- 
stitution made  it  difficult  for  him  to  do,  and  untortunati^ly 
thoee  thr^  things  were  reading,  writing,  and  the  com- 
position of  poetry.  A  frequently  recurring  inflammation 
of  the  eyes,  caught  originally  from  exposure  to  a  cold 
winil  when  overheated  by  exercise,  but  always  much 
i^ggmT&ted  by  mental  excitement,  aometimee  prevented  his 
reading  for  months  together.  His  symptoms  when  he 
attempted  to  hold  the  pen  are  thus  described,  in  a  pub- 
lished letter  to  Sir  George  Beaumont  (1803)  ;— 

**  I  do  not  know  from  what  cause  it  is,  but  during  the 
last  three  ymx^  1  have  never  had  a  pen  in  my  hand  for 
five  minutes  before  my  whole  frame  becomes  a  bundle  of 
uneasinesfi ;  a  perspiration  starts  out  all  over  me,  and  my 
chest  is  oppressed  in  a  maimer  which  I  cannot  describe/- 
WTiiie  as  to  the  labour  of  composition  Ids  sister  says 
(September  1800)  :  **  Ho  writes  witli  so  much  feeling  and 
agitation  that  it  I) rings  on  a  sense  of  i>ain  and  internal 
weakaeas  about  hLa  left  side  and  stomach,  which  now  often 
make«  It  imiiossible  for  him  to  write  when  he  is,  in  mind 
and  ft-elingSf  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  do  it  without 
difficulty," 

But  turning  to  the  brighter  aide  of  tilings — to  the  joys 
rather  than  tlie  pains  of  the  sensitive  body  and  spirit — we 
liud  in  Wordswoillfs  later  years  much  of  happiness  on 
which  to  dwelL     The  memoHed  wivich  his  name   recalls 
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are  for  tlie  most  part  of  thoughtfiU  kindneeses,  of  Himpk- 
hearted  joy  in  feeling  himself  at  last  appreciated,  of  tender 
eympatliy  with  the  youiig,  Sametimeu  it  is  ^i  recollectiou 
of  some  London  drawing-roonij  where  youth  and  beauty 
surrounded  tha  rugged  old  nmn  with  an  eager  admiration 
which  fell  ou  no  unwdlling  heart.  Sometimes  it  h  a  story 
of  some  aasembliige  of  yoiiug  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  from 
all  the  neighbouring  houses  and  cottages,  at  Rydal  Mount, 
to  keep  the  aged  poet's  birthday  with  ii  simpk  feast  and 
rustic  play.  Sometimes  it  is  a  report  of  some  fireside 
gathermg  at  Lanciigg  or  Foxhow,  where  the  old  laau 
grew  eloquent  as  he  talked  of  Burns  and  Coleridge,  of 
Homer  and  Vii^gil,  of  the  true  aim  of  poetry  and  the  tme 
happiness  of  man,  Ur  we  are  told  of  some  last  excur* 
fidon  to  well'ioved  scenes ;  of  holly- trees  planted  by  Uie 
poet's  hands  to  simulate  nature's  clecoratiou  on  the  craggy 
hill. 

Such  are  the  memories  of  those  who  best  remember  him. 
To  those  who  were  young  children  while  his  laat  years 
went  by  he  seeme^l  a  kind  of  mystical  embodiment  of  the 
lakes  and  mountains  round  him— a  presence  without  which 
they  would  not  be  what  they  were.  And  now  he  is  gone, 
and  their  untouched  and  early  charm  is  going  too. 

Hsa,  tua  nobta 
FeenG  slmol  tecum  soktU  itkpta,  Meoalca  1 

Bydal  Mount,  of  which  he  had  at  one  time  feared  to  be 
deprived,  was  bis  to  tiie  end.  He  still  paced  the  terrace- 
walks^ — but  now  the  flat  terrace  oftener  than  the  sloping 
on© — whence  the  eye  travels  to  lake  and  mountain  across 
a  tossing  gulf  of  green.  The  dovee  that  so  long  had  been 
wont  to  answer  witli  murmurs  of  their  own  to  his  *'  half- 
Ibnned  melodies  "  stiH  hung  in  the  trees  above  his  path- 
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way  ;  and  many  who  saw  him  there  must  have,  thought  oi 
the  luiefl  in  which  his  favourite  poet  ciongriitidiites  himself 
that  he  haa  not  be^n  exiled  from  hk  home. 

Calm  as  thy  B^&cned  sttti&fns  thy  yeat^  simll  tlnw  | 

GitiTea  wliloh  thy  juath  hs,»  known  thiDc  ag^  a  hat]  know  ; 

Here^  as  of  old,  MybliuaQ  b&es  shall  twins 

Their  m&zj  muriuur  into  dreams  of  thine, — 

Still  from  the  hedge's  wil]ow*bloom  shall  oomG 

Thrungh  Bummer  sileocea  a  alumbemus  bum,^ 

Stitl  from  the  crag  shall  HngieHtig  winds  prolong 

Tb©  lialf- heard  cade  ace  of  the  wciodman^H  uong,— 

While  evermore  the  dovea*  thy  iove  and  caret 

Fill  the  tall  elms  with  sighiDg  in  the  air. 

Yet  words  like  these  fail  to  give  the  solemnity  of  his 

/      last  years, — the  sense  of  grave  retrospection,  of  humble 

If      self-jnilgment,   of  hopeful  looking  to  the  end.     "  It  m 

indeed  a  Jeep  satisfaction,"  he  writ^  near  the  close  of 

life,  **  to  hope  and  believe  that  my  ijoetry  will  be  while  it 

lasts,  a  help  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  truth,  especially 

among  the  young*     As  for  myself,  it  seems  now  of  little 

moment  how  long  I  may  be  remembei^d.     When  a  man^ 

pushes  off  in  his  little  boat  into  the  great  seas  of  Infinity 

and  Eternity,  it  surely  signifies  little  how  long  he  is  kept 

\    in  sight  by  watchers  from  the  shore.'* 

And  again,  to  an  intimate  frieuJ,  **  Worldly-minded  I 
am  not  j  on  the  eontrary^  my  wish  to  benefit  those  within 
my  humble  sphere  strengthens  seemingly  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  my  inability  to  realize  those  wishes.  What  I  lament 
most  is  that  the  spirituiUiiy  of  my  nature  does  not  expand 
and  lise  the  nearer  I  approach  the  grave,  as  yours  does, 
and  as  it  fares  with  my  beloved  partner," 

The  aged  poet  miglit  feel  the  losa  of  some  vividness  ol 
emotion,  hut  his  thoughts  dwelt  more  and  more  constantly 
on  the  unseen  world.     One  of  the  images  which  recuie 
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ofteoest  to  his  friends  is  Ibat  of  the  old  tnan  aa  he  would 
stand  against  the  wiiiilow  of  the  dining-room  tit  Eydal 
Moimt  tmd  read  the  Psalms  and  Tjessoujfi  for  the  ilay  ;  of 
the  tail  hfFwed  figure  and  the  silvery  hair ;  of  the  deep 
voice  wliich  always  faltered  when  among  the  prayers  lie 
came  to  thii  words  which  give  tiiaiiks  tor  tlioac  '*  who  have 
departed  this  life  in  Thy  ikilh  and  fear/* 

Theixi  is  no  need  to  prolong  the  narration.  As  healthy 
infancy  is  the  si*me  for  all,  so  the  old  age  of  all  good  men 
brings  philosopher  and  peasant  once  more  together^  to  meet 
with  the  same  thoughts  the  inevitable  houFp  Whatever 
the  weU- fought  hght  may  have  been,  rest  is  the  same  for 
aU. 

Retirement  thee  might  hourly  look 

Upon  a  souUiing  ii-^ne  ; 
Age  Ht Gal  to  hia  aUottiKi  Dook 

CoDteoted  and  iiereDD ; 
With  heart  as  calm  a&  lakes  that  aleep. 

In  frosty  moooliglit  gliflt^niog. 
Or  inountiiin  torreutflij  where  thi?j  creep 
AloDg  tL  ehaniiGl  amootb  and  deep^ 
To  thmr  own  Ikr^ofT  tnurmui^  ^iiiteiiiiig- 

What  touch  bis  given  t<i  these  lines  their  impress  of  an 
unfatbomahle  peace  I  For  there  speiiks  from  thcra  a  tran- 
quillity which  seems  to  overcome  our  souls  ;  which  makes 
us  feel  in  the  midst  of  toil  and  passion  that  we  are  dis- 
quieting ourselves  in  vain  ;  that  we  are  tm veiling  to  a 
region  where  these  things  shall  "not  be;  that  ^^  so  shall 
immodemte  fear  leave  us,  and  inordinate  love  shall  die/' 

Wordsworth  a  last  duys  were  absolutely  tranquil.  A 
cold  caught  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk  brought  on  a 
pleurisy.  He  lay  for  some  w^eeks  in  a  state  of  jiaasive 
weakness ;  njid  at  last  Mrs.  Wordsworth  mid  t<3  him^ 
*' William,  you  are  going  to  Dora."    *'He  made  no  reply  at 
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the  time,  and  the  words  seem  to  have  passed  nnhrvde^i  : 
indeed,  it  was  not  certain  that  they  hiid  been  even  heard, 
^[ore  than  twent j-fom  hoars  afterwards  one  oi  his  nieces 
came  into  his  room,  and  was  drawing  aside  ihe  curtain  of 
his  chamher,  and  then,  as  if  awakening  from  a  '^Tiiet  skt* p, 
he  said,  *  Is  that  Dora  I ' " 

On  Tuesday,  April  23,  1850,  as  his  &Toari:e  cuckoo- 
clock  struck  the  hour  of  noon,  his  spirit  piassed  away. 
His  body  was  buried,  as  he  had  wished,  in  Grasmere 
churchyard.  Around  him  the  dalesmen  of  Grasmere  lie 
beneath  the  shade  of  sycamore  and  yew ;  and  Rotha's 
murmur  mourns  the  pausing  of  that  ^  music  sweeter  than 
her  own."  And  surely  of  him,  if  of  any  one.  we  may 
think  AA  of  a  man  who  was  so  in  accord  with  Nature,  so 
at  one  with  the  very  soul  of  things,  that  there  can  be  no 
Mansion  of  the  Universe  which  shall  not  be  to  him  a 
home,  no  Governor  who  will  not  accept  him  among  His 
servants,  and  satisfy  him  with  love  and  peace. 
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Jfo  one  of  his  gttneKttion  livecl  ao  completely  in  and  for 
litertitiire  m  did  Soutbey.  **  He  is"  said  Byron,  ■'  th^  only 
existing  enttre  man  of  letters/'  Willi  hira  literatUTe 
served  tbe  needs  both  of  the  mateml  life  and  of  the  life 
of  the  intellect  and  im^igination ;  it  was  hie  means  of 
earning  daily  breaLl,  and  abo  the  means  of  eatisfying  his 
highest  ambitions  and  desires.  This  which  was  true  of 
South ey  at  fivo-and- twenty  years  of  age  was  equally  true 
at  forty,  fif  tyi  sixty.  During  all  that  time  he  was  aetiTely 
at  work  accumulating,  arranging,  and  distributing  know- 
ledge ;  no  one  among  his  contemporaries  gatliered  so  laige 
a  store  from  the  records  of  the  past ;  no  one  toiled  with 
such  etoadfaat  devotion  to  enrich  his  age  ^  no  one  occupied 
so  honourable  a  place  in  so  many  provinces  of  Htemture. 
There  ii  not  perhaps  any  single  work  of  Soathey's  the 
lose  of  wMch  would  be  felt  by  na  as  a  capital  misfortune. 
But  the  more  we  consider  his  total  work,  its  mass,  its 
variety,  its  high  excelleneej  the  more  we  come  to  regard 
it  as  a  memorable,  an  extraordinary  achievement. 
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Sonthey  himseli^  however,  stands  above  his  works.  In 
Bubject  tbey  are  diGcomiected,  and  eome  of  them  appeal 
like  huge  fmgtnenta.  It  is  the  presence  of  one  mind^  one 
character  in  all,  easily  recognizable  by  him  who  knowB 
Southey,  which  gives  them  a  vital  unity.  We  could  lose 
the  Hutanj  of  Brazil,  or  the  I^eninsular  War,  or  the  Life 
of  Wedey^  and  feel  that  if  our  possessions  were  diminished, 
we  ouraelvee  m  our  inmost  being  had  undergone  no  loss 
which  might  not  ea*4ily  be  endured.  But  he  who  has  one© 
come  to  know  Southey*a  voice  as  the  voice  of  a  friend^  so 
clear,  so  brave,  so  honest,  ao  full  of  boyish  glee,  ao  full  of 
manly  tenderness^  feek  that  if  he  heard  that  voice  no  more 
a  portion  of  his  life  were  gone.  To  make  acquaintance 
with  the  man  is  tetter  than  to  study  the  eubjeets  of  his 
books.  In  such  a  memoir  aa  the  present,  to  gLmce  over 
the  contents  of  a  hundred  volumes,  dealing  with  matters 
widely  remote,  would  be  to  wander  upon  a  vast  circum- 
ference when  we  ought  to  strike  for  the  centre.  If  the 
reader  come  to  know  Southey  as  he  read  and  wrote  in 
bis  libmry,  as  he  rejoiced  and  sorrowed  among  his 
children,  as  he  held  hands  with  good  old  fiends,  as  he 
walked  by  the  lakeside^  or  lingered  to  muse  near  some 
mountain  stream,  as  he  hoped  and  feared  for  England^  as 
he  thought  of  life  and  death  and  a  future  heyond  the  grave, 
the  end  of  this  small  book  will  have  been  attained. 

At  the  age  of  forty-aix  Eobert  Soathey  wrote  the  first 
of  a  aeries  of  autobiographic  sketches ;  his  spirit  was 
courageous,  and  life  had  been  good  to  him ;  but  it  needed 
more  than  his  courage  to  live  again  in  remembrance  with 
30  many  of  the  dead ;  having  told  the  story  of  his  boy- 
hoodj  he  had  not  the  heart  to  go  farther.  The  autobio- 
graphy rambles  pleasantly  into  by-ways  of  old  Bath  and 
Bristol  life ;  at  Westminster  School  it  leaves  him.    So  far 
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we  ahall  go  aloiig  with  it  -,  for  wliat  lies  bey  cud,  a  record 
of  SoEtliey's  career  must  be  brought  together  from  a  mul-* 
titude  of  letters,  published  or  Bti]l  remaining  in  manuBcript, 
and  irom  many  and  masay  Yolumes  in  prose  and  verse^ 
which  show  how  the  industrious  houis  sped  by. 

Sou  they 's  father  was  a  linen-diaper  of  Bristol  He  had 
left  his  native  delda  under  the  Quantook  hilli  to  take 
service  in  a  London  shop,  hut  his  heart  suffered  in  its 
exile.  Tho  tears  were  in  his  eyes  one  day  when  a  porter 
went  hy  carrying  a  hare,  and  the  remembrance  suddenly 
came  to  him  of  his  rural  sports.  On  his  master^s  death 
he  took  a  place  behind  the  counter  of  Brit  ton's  shop  in 
Wine  Street^  Bristol,  and  when  twelve  yeats  later  he 
opened  a  shop  for  himself  in  the  ^me  iDUsiness  he  had, 
with  tender  reminiscence,  s  hare  painted  for  a  device 
upon  his  windows.  He  kept  hie  grandfather*s  sword 
which  had  been  home  in  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  he  loved 
the  chimes  and  quarter-hoys  of  Christ  Churchy  Bristol, 
and  tried  as  churchwarden  to  preserve  them.  What  els© 
of  poetry  there  may  have  been  in  the  life  of  Kobert 
Sonthey  the  elder  is  lost  among  the  buried  epica  of  pro- 
saic lives.  We  cannot  suppose  that  as  a  man  of  business 
be  was  sharp  and  shrewd  ;  he  certainly  was  not  successfuL 
When  the  draper's  work  was  done,  he  whiled  away  the 
houra  over  Felix  Farley's  Bristol  Journal,  his  only  read- 
ing»  For  library  some  score  of  books  shared  with  his 
wine-glasses  the  small  cupboard  in  the  back  parlour ;  its 
chief  treasures  were  the  Spectator ^  the  Gumdian^  some 
eighteen thni^ntury  poems,  dead  even  then,  and  one  or  two 
immortal  plays. 

On  Sundays  Mr.  Southey>  then  a  bachelor,  would  stroll 
to  Bedminster  to  dine  at  the  pleasant  hoase  of  Mrs. 
Hill — ft  substantial  house  to  which  Edward  Hill,  gentle- 
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maji^  brought  bis  seoond  wif^^  herself  a  widow ;  &  houae 
rich  in  old  English  comfort,  with  its  diamond-tiled  garden- 
way  and  jeaaamine-covered  porch,  iti  wainscoted  '*  best 
kitchen,"  its  bine  mom  and  green  roeni  and  yellow  room,  its 
grapes  and  gfeen-gages  and  nectarines^  its  8We<et^ Williams 
and  stocka  and  syringas.  Among  these  pleasant  sUTTonnd- 
ings  the  young  dmper  found  it  natural  on  Sabbath  aflei^ 
noons  to  make  love  to  pleasant  Margaret  Hill.  *'  Never,** 
writes  her  eon  Robert  South ey,  "  never  was  any  human  be- 
ing blessed  with  a  sweeter  temper  or  a  happier  disposition." 
Her  face  had  been  marred  by  the  eeams  of  small-pox,  but 
its  brightness  and  kindness  remained  ;  there  was  a  eharm 
in  her  clear  hazel  eyes,  so  good  a  temper  and  so  alert  an 
understanding  were  to  be  read  in  them.  She  had  not 
gone  to  any  school  except  one  for  dancing,  and  "her 
state, '^  declares  Sou  they,  "  was  the  more  gracious  f  her 
father  had,  however,  given  her  lessons  in  the  art  of 
whistiing ;  ehe  could  turn  a  tune  like  a  blackbird.  From 
a  motherj  able  to  see  a  fact  switlly  and  surely,  and  who 
knew  both  to  whistle  and  to  dance,  Southey  inherited 
that  alertness  of  intellect  and  that  joyous  temper,  without 
which  he  could  not  have  accomplished  his  huge  task- 
work j  never  yielding  to  a  mood  of  rebellion  or  ennui, 

Ait&Jt  the  courtship  on  Sunday  sftemoonH  came  the 
wedding,  and  before  long  a  beautiful  boy  was  bom,  who 
died  in  infancy.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1774,  Mrs. 
Southey  was  again  in  the  pain  of  childbirth.  "  Im  it  a 
hoy  V*  she  asked  the  nnrse.  "  Ay,  a  great  ugly  boy  I*' 
With  such  salutation  from  his  earliest  critic  the  future 
poet-laureate  entered  this  world*  **  God  forgive  me,"  bis 
mother  exclaimed  afterwards  in  relating  the  event,  "  when 
I  eaw  what  a  great  red  creature  it  was,  covered  with  rolls 
of  fat,  I  thought  I  should  never  be  able  to  love  him*" 
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In  dua  lime  the  red  creature  proved  to  be  a  dietinc lively 
lutman  child  whose  curly  hair  and  sensitive  feelings  made 
him  a  motber'a  darling.  He  had  not  yet  heard  of  aenti- 
ment  or  of  Bouaeeau,  but  he  wept  at  the  pathoe  of  romantic 
literature,  at  the  tragic  fato  of  the  "  Children  Bliding  on 
the  ke  all  on  a  summer's  day,"  or  the  too  early 
death  of  "  Billy  Pringle'e  pig,"  and  he  would  beg  the 
reciters  not  to  proceed.  His  mother's  household  carea 
multiplied,  and  Bouthey,  an  unbreeehed  boy  of  three 
years,  was  borne  away  one  morning  by  his  faith f^  foeter- 
mother  Patty  to  he  handed  over  to  the  tender  mereiea  of 
a  school njistresa.  Ma'am  Powell  waa  old  and  i^Tim^  and 
with  her  lashless  eyes  gorgoniised  the  new  pupil ;  on  the 
seizure  of  her  hand  he  woke  to  rebellion,  kicking  lustiiy 
and  crying,  '*  Take  me  to  Pat !  I  don't  like  ye !  you^ve 
got  ugly  eyes  1  take  me  to  Pat^  1  say  ! "  But  softhearted 
Pat  had  gone  home,  sobbing. 

Mrs,  Southey'fl  one  weakness  was  that  of  submitting 
too  Hjeekly  to  the  tyranny  of  an  imperious  half-eister, 
Miaa  Tyler,  the  daughter  of  Grandmother  Hill  hy  her  first 
marriage^  For  this  weakness- there  were  e3:cuse«;  Mias 
Tyler  was  an  elder  sister  by  many  years ;  she  had  pro- 
perty of  her  own  ;  she  passed  for  a  person  of  fashion,  and 
was  stiU  held  to  be  a  beauty  ;  above  all,  she  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  temper  eo  capricious  and  violent  that  to 
quarrel  with  her  at  aU  might  be  to  lose  her  sisterly  regard 
for  aver.  Her  struggling  sister's  eldest  son  took  Aunt 
Tyler's  fancy ;  it  was  a  part  of  her  imperious  kind- 
ness to  adopt  or  half-adopt  the  boy.  Aunt  Tyler  lived 
in  Bath;  in  no  other  dtj  could  a  gentlewoman  better 
preserve  health  and  good  looks,  or  ei^oy  so  much  society 
of  distinction  on  easy  but  not  too  ample  means ;  it  pos- 
sessed a  charming  theatre,  and  Miss  Tyler  was  a  patroQ 
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of  the  drama.  To  Batli,  then,  she  had  brought  her  poi- 
tfait  hy  Gainsborough,  her  inlaid  cabuiet  of  ebony,  hei 
cherry-wood  urm-chair,  her  mezzotints  after  Angelica  Kanf- 
maun,  her  old^maid  hoards  of  thie  and  of  that,  the  womed 
servant  she  had  saved  from  the  toQs  of  matrimony p 
and  the  old  man  harmless  as  one  of  the  crickets  which 
he  nightly  fed  untE  he  died*  To  Bath  Mias  Tyler 
also  brought  her  nephew,  and  she  purchased  a  copy 
of  the  new  gospel  of  education,  Eoussean's  EmiUns,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  Nature  should  have  her  perfect 
work  with  a  boy  in  petticoats.  Here  the  little  victim, 
without  companions,  without  play,  without  the  child's 
beatitudes  of  dirt  and  din,  was  carofuHy  swathed  in  the 
odds  and  ends  of  habits  and  htunouis  which  belonged  to 
a  maiden  lady  of  a  whimsical^  Irmtionalj  and  self-indul- 
gent temper.  Miss  Tyler,  when  not  prepared  for  com- 
pany, wandered  about  the  house— a  faded  beanty — in  the 
most  faded  and  fluttering  of  costumes  ;  but  in  her  rags 
ehe  was  spotless.  To  preserve  herself  and  her  worldly 
gear  from  the  dust,  for  ever  floating  and  gathering  in  this 
our  sordid  atmospherep  was  the  business  of  her  life-  Her 
acquaintancee  she  divided  into  the  clean  and  the  unclean — 
the  latter  class  being  much  the  mote  numerous.  Did  one 
of  the  unclean  take  a  scat  in  her  beet  room,  the  infected 
chair  must  be  removed  to  the  garden  to  be  aired*  But 
did  he  seat  himself  in  Miss  Tyler*s  own  armchair, 
pressing  his  abominable  person  into  Miss  Tyler's  own 
cushion,  then  passionate  were  her  dismay  and  d^pair. 
To  her  favourites  she  was  gracious  and  bigh-bredj  regaMng 
them  with  reminiscences  of  Lady  Bateman,  and  with  her 
views  on  taste,  Bbakspere,  and  the  musical  glasses.  For 
her  httle  nephew  she  invented  the  pretty  recreation  of 
pricking  play  bills ;  aJl  capital  letters  were  to  be  illumi- 
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nated  with  pia-holes  ;  it  was  not  a  boiisterous  nor  on  iin- 
genteel  sport.  At  other  timea  the  boy  would  beguile  the 
botiTs  ill  the  garden^  making  friends  with  flowers  and 
inflects,  or  looking  wistfully  towards  that  sham  eastld  on 
Claverton  Hill,  seat  of  romantic  mystery,  butp  alas  I  two 
miles  a  way  J  and  therefore  beyond  the  climbing  powera  of 
a  refined  gentlewoman.  Southey's  hardest  daily  trial  was 
the  Inxuriona  morning  captivity  of  his  aunt's  bed ;  still 
at  nine^  at  text  that  lady  lay  in  slumber ;  the  smali 
mehin,  long  perked  up  and  brotid  awake,  feared  by  sound 
Of  stir  to  rouse  her,  and  would  nearly  wear  his  little 
wits  away  in  plotting  re«airangements  of  tbo  curtain- 
pattern,  or  studying  the  motes  at  miuey  play  in  the  slant 
sunbeam.  His  happiest  season  was  when  all  other  little 
boys  were  fast  asleep  ;  then,  splendid  in  his  gayest  "jam," 
he  sat  bedde  Misa  Tyler  in  a  front  row  of  the  best  part 
of  the  theatre ;  when  the  yawning  fits  had  passed,  he  was 
as  open-eyed  as  the  oldest^  and  stared  on,  filiing  his  aoul 
with  the  spectacle,  till  the  curtain  fell* 

The  **  great  red  creature,"  Robert  Southey,  had  now 
grown  into  the  lean  greyhound  of  bis  after-life }  bis  long 
legs  wanted  to  be  stirring,  and  there  were  childish  am- 
bitions already  at  work  in  his  heJid.  Freedom  became 
dearer  to  him  than  the  daintiest  cage,  and  wben  at  six  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house  in  Wine  Street,  it  was  with 
rejoicing*  Now,  too,  his  aunt  issued  an  eilicfe  that  the 
longdegged  lad  should  be  breeched  ^  an  epoch  of  life  was 
oompiete.  Wine  Street  with  its  freedom  seemed  good  ; 
but  best  of  all  was  a  visit  to  Grandmother  Hill's  pleasant 
house  at  Bedminster,  **  Here  I  had  all  wholesome  liberty, 
all  wholesome  indulgence,  all  wholesome  enjoyments ;  and 
the  delight  which  I  there  learnt  to  take  in  rural  sights 
and  iotrnds  has  grown  up  with  me,  and  continues  un- 


ftbated  to  this  day."  And  now  that  ecmmbling  proc^ee 
called  education  was  to  begin.  A  y©ar  was  spent  by  Soutbey 
as  a  day-scboiar  witb  old  Mr.  Foot,  a  diss  anting  minister, 
wboBe  unorthodoxy  aa  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was 
in  some  measure  compensated  by  sound  traditional  views 
as  to  tbe  usee  of  the  cane.  Mr,  Foot,  having  given  proof 
on  tbe  back  of  his  last  and  hia  least  pupil  of  eteadfast- 
neBs  in  the  faitb  according  to  Busby^  died ;  and  it  was 
decided  tbat  tbe  boy  sbould  be  placed  under  Thomaa 
Flower,  who  kept  school  at  Corston,  nine  miles  &om 
BiiBtoL  To  a  tender  mother's  heart  nine  miles  seemed  a 
breadth  of  severance  cnicl  as  an  Atlantic.  Mrs.  8outbey, 
bom  to  be  happy  herself,  and  to  make  others  happy,  had 
always  heretofore  met  he^  eon  with  a  smile ;  now  he  found 
her  weeping  in  her  chamber ;  with  an  effort,  Buch  as 
Souihey,  man  and  boy,  always  knewhow  tomakeon  like 
ot^isions,  he  gulped  down  his  own  rising  sob,  and  tried 
to  brighten  her  sorrow  with  a  suiUe. 

A  boy*s  first  night  at  school  is  usually  not  a  time  of 
mirth.  The  heart  of  the  solitary  little  lad  at  Corston 
sank  within  him.  A  melancholy  hung  about  the  decayed 
mansion  which  had  once  known  better  days ;  the  broken 
gateways,  the  summer-houses  falling  in  ruins,  the  grass- 
grown  court,  the  bleakness  of  the  schoolrooin,  iU-disguised 
by  its  faded  tapestry,  depressed  the  spirits.  South  ey's 
pillow  was  wet  with  tears  before  he  fell  asleep.  The 
master  was  at  one  with  bis  surroundings ;  he  too  was  a 
piece  of  worthy  old  humanity  now  decayed ;  he  too  was 
falling  in  untimely  ruins.  From  tbe  memory  of  happier 
ilays,  from  the  troubles  of  liii  broken  fortune,  from  the 
vexations  of  the  drunken  maid-servant  who  was  now  his 
wife,  he  took  refuge  in  contemplating  the  order  and  mo- 
tions of  the  stars.     *'  When  he  came  into  hb  desk,  even 
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there  he  was  thinking  of  the  stars,  and  looked  aa  if  he 
were  out  of  humour^  not  from  iUnature^  hut  becatsae  hia 
calcuJationfl  were  interrapted.*'  Naturally  the  work  of 
the  echoolf  such  as  it  wai^  fell  for  the  most  part  into  the  : 
hauds  of  Charley,  Thomas  Flower's  son.  Both  father  and 
son  knew  the  mystery  of  that  flamboyant  penmanahip 
admired  by  our  aucestors,  but  Southey's  hand wri ting  had  ^ 
not  yet  advanced  from  the  early  rounded  to  the  decorated 
style.  His  apelliug  he  could  look  hack  upon  with  pride  ;  ^ 
on  one  occasiou  a  grand  apelhng  tonm anient  between  the 
boys  took  place^  and  Httle  Southey  can  hardly  have  failed 
to  OTerthrow  his  taller  adversaries  with  the  posers,  **  crys- 
talli^tion*'  and  "  coterie/*  The  household  arrangements 
at  Corston,  aa  may  he  supposed,  were  not  of  the  moat 
perftjct  kind  -  Mrs.  Flower  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  her 
bottle,  and  poor  Thomas  Flower  in  hia  planets.  The  boys 
each  morning  washed  themselTes,  or  did  not,  in  the  brook  ^ 
ankle^deep  which  ran  through  the  yari  In  autumn  the 
brook  grew  deeper  and  more  swift,  and  after  a  gale  it  would 
bring  within  bounds  a  tribute  of  floating  apples  from  the 
neighbouring  orchards  That  was  a  merry  day,  also  in 
autumn,  when  the  boys  were  employed  to  pelt  the  mas- 
ter's walnut-trees  ;  Southey^  too  small  to  be^r  his  part  in 
the  battery,  would  glean  among  the  fallen  leaves  and 
twigs,  inhaling  the  penetrating  fragrance  which  ever  after 
called  up  a  vision  of  the  brook,  the  hiOside,  and  its  trees. 
One  schoolboy  sport — that  of  "  conquering  *'  with  snail- 
shells— seems  to  have  been  the  special  invention  of  Corston. 
The  snail-shells,  not  tenanlleaa,  were  pressed  point  against 
point  until  one  was  broken  in.  A  jn'eat  conqueror  was 
prodigiously  priced,  was  treated  with  honourable  dis- 
tinction, and  wa3  not  exposed  to  danger  save  in  great 
emergencies.     One  who  had  slain   his   hundrexls   might 
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i&nk  w!t!i  Bodney,  to  me  whom  the  boja  had  marched 
down  to  the  Globe  inn^  and  for  whom  they  had  cheered 
and  waved  their  Sunday  cocked  hats  as  he  passed  by. 
So  on  the  whole,  life  at  Corston  had  its  pleastuea.  Chief  v 
among  its  pains  was  the  misery  of  Sunday  evenings  in 
winter ;  then  the  pupils  were  assembled  in  the  baU  to 
bear  the  master  read  a  sermon ^  or  a  portion  of  Stack- 
bouse'S  History  of  the  Bible,  **  Here,"  writes  Soathey, 
''  I  eat  at  the  end  of  a  long  fonn,  in  light  hut  not  within . 
feeling  of  the  fire,  my  feet  cold^  my  eyelids  heavy  as 
lead,  and  jet  not  daring  to  close  them,  kept  awake  by 
fear  alone,  in  total  inaction,  and  under  the  operation 
of  a  lecture  more  soporific  than  the  strongest  sleeping 
dose,"  WbUe  the  boya'  souls  were  thus  provided  for, 
there  was  a  certain  negligence  in  matters  unspiritual; 
an  alarm  got  abroad  that  infection  was  among  them. 
This  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  school ;  one  night  dis- 
puting was  beard  between  Charley  and  his  father ;  in 
the  morning  poor  Flower  was  not  to  be  seen,  and  v 
Charley  appeared  with  a  black  eye*  So  came  to  an  end 
the  year  at  Corston,  Southey,  aged  eight,  was  brought 
borne  and  underwent  "  a  three  days*  purgatory  in  brim- 
stone,"* 

What  Southey  had  gained  of  book-lore  by  bis  two 
years'  schooliug  was  as  little  as  could  be;  but  he  was 
already  a  lover  of  literature  after  a  fasldon  of  his  own. 
A  friend  of  Miss  Tyler  had  presented  him,  as  soon  as  he  ^ 
could  read,  with  a  series  of  Kewbery^s  sixpenny  books 
for  children— (joof^i^  Twoshoes,  QiU&  Gingerbread,  and 
the  rest— delectable  histories,  resplendent  in  Dutch-gilt 

^  RecolkotioaB  of  Corat^n,  same  what  in  the  maoDer  of  Gold*  ^ 
tmith's  De&erted  Tiilagp,  will  be  foand  in  Boathey'i  early  poenii 
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paper.  The  true  Bsasteni  of  Iub  imagmatian,  bowever, 
were  the  players  and  pkywriglita  who  provided  anmsement 
for  the  pleasure-loving  people  of  Bath,  Miss  Tjler  was 
acquainted  with  CoJman  and  Sheridan  and  CiLtnberUnd 
and  Holcroft ;  her  talk  waa  of  actors  and  authors,  and  her 
nephew  aoon  perceived  that,  honoured  as  were  both  classy i' 
the  anthois  we^e  awarded  the  higher  placa  His  first 
dreams  of  literary  fame  accordingly  were  connected  with 
the  drama.  '*  *  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  write 
a  play/  said  I  to  Miss  Palmer  (a  friend  of  Aunt  Tylet^s)^ 
as  we  were  in  a  carriage  on  Redcliff©  Hill  one  day,  return- 
ing from  Bristol  to  Bedminster,  *Is  it,  my  dear?'  was 
her  reply,  *  Yes/  I  continued^  *  for  yon  know  you  have 
only  to  think  what  you  wotdd  say  if  you  were  in  the  place 
of  the  chamcters,  and  to  make  them  say  iV  "  With  such 
a  canon  of  dramatic  authoi^hip  Southt-y  began  a  play  on 
the  continence  of  Scipio,  and  actually  completed  an  act 
and  a  half.  Bhakspere  he  read  and  read  again  ;  Beaumont  "-^ 
and  Fletcher  he  had  gone  through  before  he  was  eight 
years  old.  Were  they  not  great  theatrical  names.  Miss 
Tyler  reasoned,  and  therefore  improving  writeis  for  her 
nephew  1  and  Son  they  bad  read  them  nnharmed.  When 
bo  visited  bia  aunt  from  Cots  ton,  she  was  a  guest  with 
Miss  Palmer  at  Bath ;  a  covered  passage  led  to  the  play- 
house, and  every  evening  the  delighted  child,  seated  be-  ^ 
tween  the  two  lady-patronesses  of  the  stage,  saw  the 
pageantry  and  heard  the  poetry*  A  little  later  be  per-^ 
fiuaded  a  acboolfellow  to  write  a  tragedy  ;  Ballard  liked 
the  miggeation,  but  could  not  invent  a  plot ;  Southey 
gave  him  a  story  ;  Ballard  approved,  but  found  a  difficulty 
in  devising  names  for  the  dramatis  pm'ionm ;  Southey 
supplied  a  list  of  heroic  names;  they  were  just  what 
BaJlard  wanted — but  be  waa  at  a  loss  to   know  what 
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the  chametens  should  say*  **  I  made  the  s^me  attempt,'' 
continues  Southey,  "  with  another  schoolfellow,  and  with 
no  better  macceas.  It  aeeme^l  to  me  very  odd  that  they 
should  not  be  able  to  write  plays  as  well  as  to  do  their 
lessons," 

TJie  ingenious  Ballard  was  an  ornament  of  the  sohool  of 
William  Williams,  whither  South ey  was  sent  as  a  day^ 
hoarder  after  the  catastrophe  of  Coraton.  Under  the  care 
of  this  kindly,  irascible,  little,  bewigged  old  Welshman^ 
Sou  they  remained  during  four  years,  Williams  was  not 
a  model  schoolmaster,  but  be  was  a  man  of  ch^iracter  and 
of  a  certain  humorous  originality.  In  two  things  he  be- 
lieved with  all  the  enei^gy  of  hia  nature — in  his  own 
spell iog-book  printed  for  his  own  school,  and  in  the 
Church  Catechism »  Latin  wae  left  to  the  curate  ;  when 
Southey  reached  Virgil,  old  Williams,  delighted  with 
classical  attatumeots  rare  among  his  pupils,  thought  of 
t^akiug  the  hoy  into  his  own  hands,  but  his  little 
Latin  had  faded  from  his  brain  ;  and  the  curate  himself 
seemed  to  have  reached  hia  term  in  the  l^tyre  tu  paiulm 
r€4Mhans  mb  tegmhm  fa^i^  so  that  to  Southey^  driven  round 
and  round  the  pastoral  paddock,  the  names  of  Tityrus 
and  Melibceus  became  for  ever  after  symbols  of  mmuL 
No  prosody  was  taught ;  •*!  am,"  said  Southey,  "at  this 
day  as  liable  to  make  a  false  quantity  as  any  Scotchman/* 
The  cpditj  however,  is  due  to  Williams  of  having  dis- 
covered in  his  favourite  pupil  a  writer  of  English  proee. 
One  day  each  boy  of  a  certain  standing  was  called  upon 
to  write  a  letter  on  any  subject  he  pleased  ;  never  had 
Sonthey  written  a  letter  except  the  formal  one  dictated  at 
Corston  which  began  with  **  Honoured  Parents'' ;  he  cried 
for  perplexity  and  vexation ;  but  Williams  encouraged 
bim^  and  presently  a  description  of  Btonehenge  filled  his 
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elate.  Tbe  oM  man  was  surprised  and  delighted  ;  a  lesa 
amiable  feeling  poseassed  Sauthey*B  schoolfellows  ;  a  plan 
was  forthwith  laid  for  his  hum  ilia  tion^could  he  tell  them, 
fine  scholar  that  he  was,  what  the  letters  i.  e,  staud  for  1 ' 
Southey^  never  lackiiig  in  conrage,  drew  a  bow  at  a  ven- 
ture :  for  John  the  Evangelist 

The  old  WeUhman,  an  original  himself,  bad  an  odd 
following  of  friends  and  poor  retainers.  There  was  the  crazy 
rhymester  known  as  *'  Dr,  Jones  "  ;  tradition  darkly  related 
that  a  doae  of  cantharides  administered  by  waggish  boys 
of  a  former  generation  had  robbed  him  of  bis  wits,  "  The 
most  celebrated  impromsatore  was  never  half  so  Tain  of 
hm  talent  as  this  queer  creature,  whose  little  figure  of  some 
five-feet-two  I  can  perfectly  call  to  mind,  with  Ma  suit  of 
rusty  black,  his  more  rusty  wig,  and  Ms  old  cocked  hat. 
Whenever  he  entered  the  schoolroom  he  was  greeted  with 
a  shout  of  welcome.*'  There  was  also  Pullen  the  breeches- 
maker,  a  glorious  fellow,  brimful  of  vulgarity,  prosperity, 
anil  boisterous  good  nature ;  above  all^  an  excellent  hand 
at  demanding  a  half- holiday,  A  more  graceful  presence, 
but  a  more  iieetiug,  was  that  of  Mrs.  Estan^  the  actress, 
who  came  to  learn  from  the  dancing-master  her  minuet 
de  la  cour  in  The  Belle's  Stratagem.  Southey  himself 
had  to  submit  to  lessons  in  dancing;  Tom  Madge,  his 
constant  partner,  had  hmbs  that  went  every  way; 
Sonthey's  limbs  would  go  no  way;  the  spectacle  pre- 
sented by  their  joint  endeavours  was  one  designed  for 
the  pencil  of  Cniikshank.  In  the  art  of  reading  aloud 
Miss  Tyler  had  herself  instructed  her  nephew,  probably 
after  the  manner  of  the  most  approved  tragedy  queens. 
The  gmnd  style  did  not  please  honest  Williams.  **  Who 
taught  you  to  read  t  **  he  asked  scornfully,  "  My  aunt/' 
answered  Southey.    "  Then  give  my  compliments  to  youi 
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aunt,  and  tell  her  that  my  old  hoisa,  that  haa  been  dead 
theae  twenty  years,  could  have  taught  you  as  well " — a 
message  which  her  nephew  with  the  appaliing  franknee^ 
pf  youth  deliyered,  aud  which  waa  never  f orgotten* 

While  Southey  was  at  Corston,  his  grandmother  died ; . 
the  old  lady  with  the  large,  clear,  brown,  bright  eyes, 
seated  in  her  garden,  waa  no  more  to  be  seen^  and  the 
Bedminster  house,  after  a  brief  occupation  by  Ml^s  Tyler, 
was  sold,  MiBB  Tyler  spoke  of  Bristol  society  with  a 
disdainful  sniff;  it  was  her  choice  to  wander  for  a  while 
from  one  genteel  watering-place  to  another.  When 
WUliama  gave  Southey  his  £ist  summer  holidays,  he 
visited  his  aunt  at  Weymouth,  The  hours  spent  there  ^ 
upon  the  beach  were  the  moat  spiritual  hours  of  Southey *e 
boyhood ;  he  was  for  the  first  time  in  face  of  the  sea^ 
the  sea  Tast,  voicefnl,  and  mysterious*  Another  epoch- 
making  event  occurred  about  the  same  time ;  good  Mrs. 
Dolignon,  his  aunt's  frieaiJ,  gave  him  a  book— the  iirst 
which  became  his  very  own  since  that  present  of  the 
toy-books  of  l^ewbery,  It  was  Hoole's  tmnslation  of 
Tasso*s  Gertisalemme  Liherata ;  in  it  a  world  of  poetical 
adventure  waa  opened  to  the  boy.  The  notes  to  Tasso 
made  frequent  reference  to  Ariosto;  Bull's  Circuiating 
Library  at  Bath — a  Bodleian  to  Southey — supplied  him 
with  the  version,  also  by  Hoole,  of  the  Ortatido  Furimo  ; 
here  was  a  forest  of  old  romance  in  which  to  lose  himself. 
But  a  greater  discovery  wa^  to  come  j  Bcarching  the  no  tee 
again,  Southey  found  mention  made  of  Spenser,  and 
certain  stanzaa  of  Spenser's  chief  poem  were  quoted, 
**Was  the  Faerie  Quems  on  Bull's  shelves  f"  *' Yes," 
waa  the  answer,  "they  had  it,  but  it  was  in  obsolete 
Unguage,  and  the  young  gentleman  would  not  imderstand 
it.''    The  young  gentleman,  who  had  abeady  gone  through 
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Beamnotit  and  Fletcher,  was  not  daunted ;  he  fall  to  with 
the  keenest  roliah^  feeling  in  Spenser  the  presence  of 
something  which  was  lacking  in  the  monotonous  coupietB 
of  Hoole,  and  charming  himself  unaware  with  the  music 
of  the  atan^a.  Spenser ^  ^*  not  more  sweet  than  pure,  and 
not  more  pure  than  wise," 

High  Prioat  of  bM  the  MiueB*  mjetaries,* 

was  henceforth  accepted  by  Southej  as  his  master. 

When  Miaa  Tyler  had  exhausted  her  frienda'  huepitality, 
and  had  grown  tired  of  lodgings,  she  settled  in  a  pleasant 
Buburhan  nook  at  Bristol ;  but  having  a  standing  quarrel 
with  Thomas  Southey,  her  deter' a  brother-in-law,  she 
would  never  aet  foot  io  the  house  in  Wine  Street^  and  she 
tried  to  estrange  her  nephew,  as  far  as  possible,  from  his 
natural  home.  Her  own  brother  William,  a  half-witted 
creature^  she  hronght  to  live  with  her,  "  The  Squire,**  aa 
he  was  called,  was  hardly  a  responsible  being,  yet  he  bad 
a  sort  of  half-saved  shrewdness,  and  a  memory  etored  with 
old  sawa,  which,  says  Southey,  "would  have  qualified 
him,  had  he  been  bom  two  centuries  earlier,  to  have  worn 
motley,  and  figured  with  a  cap  and  bells  and  a  bauble 
in  some  baron's  halL"  A  saying  of  hie,  '*  Curaea  are 
like  young  chickens,  they  always  come  home  to  roost,*' 
was  remembered  by  Southey  in  after-years,  and  when  it 
waa  turned  into  Greek  by  Coleridge  to  eerve  as  motto 
to  The  Curse  of  KehaTmi^  a  mysterious  reference  waa 
given— 'Aw^o^ft  A3f€K^  rem  rvXtcX  row  Miyr.  With 
much  beer-a willing  and  tobacco-chewing,  premature  old 
ago  came  upon  him.  He  would  ait  for  hours  hj  the 
kitchen  fire^  or  on  warm  days  in  the  aummer-houae^  hia 
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eyes  intently  following  the  moveraents  of  the  neighbours. 
He  loved  to  play  at  marbles  with  hia  iiephei^j  mnd  at  loo 
with  MlsB  Tyler ;  most  of  all  he  loved  to  be  taken  to  the 
theatre.  The  poor  Squire  had  an  ailectionate  heart ;  he 
woold  foitdle  children  with  tenderness,  and  at  hia 
mother's  funeral  his  grief  was  overwhelining.  A  com- 
panion of  his  own  age  Southey  found  in  Shadmch  Weekes,  - 
the  boy  of  all  workj  a  brother  of  Miss  Tyler's  maid. 
Shad  and  his  young  master  would  ecour  the  country  in 
search  of  violet  and  cowslip  roots,  and  the  bee  and  fly 
orclus,  until  wood  and  rock  by  the  side  of  the  Avon  had 
grown  familiar  and  had  grown  dear  ;  and  now,  insteaii  ot 
aoUtary  pricking  of  play-bills,  Southey  sot  to  work,  with 
the  help  of  Shad,  to  make  and  fit  up  such  a  theatre  for  ^ 
puppets  as  would  have  been  the  pride  even  of  WLlhelm 
Meister. 

But  fate  had  already  pronounced  that  Southey  was  to 
be  poetj  and  not  player,  Taaso  and  Ariosto  and  Spenser 
claimed  him,  or  bo  he  dreamed.  By  this  time  he 
had  added  to  his  epic  cycle  Pope^s  Homer  and  Mickle*s  ' 
Lumad.  That  prose  romance,  embroidered  with  sixteenth- 
century  afiFcctationa,  but  with  a  true  chivalric  sentiment 
at  its  heart,  Sidney's  Aremlia^  was  also  known  to  him. 
He  had  read  Arabian  and  mock- Arabian  tales;  he  had 
spent  the  pocket-money  of  many  weeks  on  a  Josephus, 
and  he  had  picked  up  from  Goldsmith  something  of 
Greek  and  Roman  history.  So  breathed  upon  by  poetry, 
and  so  furnished  with  erudition,  Southey,  at  twelve  years  *^ 
old,  found  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  become 
an  epic  poet  His  removal  from  the  old  Welshman's 
school  having  been  hastened  by  that  terrible  massage 
which  Miss  Tyler  could  not  forgive,  Southey,  l>efore  pro- 
ceeding to  Westminster,  was  placed  for  a  year   under  a 
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deigyman,  beUered  to  be  competent  to  carry  Lib  pupils 
beyond  Titynia  and  Melibceus.  But,  except  some  sskill 
in  writing  English  themes,  little  was  gained  £rum  this 
new  tutor.  The  year,  however,  was  not  loat*  "  I  do  not 
Temember/'  Soiithey  writes,  *'  in  any  part  of  my  life  to  . 
have  been  so  conscioui  of  intellectual  impFovement  .  .  . 
tn  improvement  derived  not  from  books  or  instmction, 
but  &om  constantly  exercising  myself  in  English  veise," 
*^  Arcadia  "  waa  the  title  of  hi^  first  dream* poem  ;  it  was 
Ui  be  grafted  upon  the  Orlando  Furiom^  with  a  new  hero, 
and  in  a  new  scene ;  thb  dated  from  his  ninth  or  tenth 
year,  and  some  verses  were  actually  composed.  The  epic 
of  the  Trojan  Brutus  and  that  of  King  Richard  III.  were 
soon  laid  aside,  bat  several  folio  sheets  of  an  Egbert 
came  to  be  written.  The  boy's  pride  and  ambition  were 
iolitaiy  and  shy  ;  one  day  he  found  a  lady,  a  visitor  of 
Miss  Tyler's,  with  the  sacred  sheets  of  Egbert  in  her 
hand  ;  her  compliments  on  his  poem  were  deeply  resented  ; 
and  he  determined  henceforth  to  write  bis  epics  Ln  a 
private  cipher.  Heroic  epistlea,  tMnslations  from  Latin 
poetry,  satires,  descriptive  and  moral  pieces,  a  poem  in 
dialogue  exhibiting  the  story  of  the  Trojan  war,  followed 
in  rapid  succession;  last,  a  '^Cassibelan,'*  of  which 
three  books  were  completed  Southey,  looking  back 
on  these  attempt^,  notices  their  deficiency  in  plan,  in 
constniction.  **  It  was  long  before  I  acquif6d  this  power 
— sot  fairly,  indeed,  till  I  was  about  ^re  or  six  and 
thirty ;  and  it  waa  gained  by  practice,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  learnt  to  perceive  wherein  I  was  deficient.* 

One  day  in  February,  1788,  a  carriage  rumbled  out  of 
Batb,  containing  ilisa  Palmer,  Mia^  Tyler,  and  Robert 
Sonthoy,  now  a  tall  knk  boy  with  high-poised  bead,  brown 
eutling  hair,  hrigbt  harel  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  ardour 
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and  energy  abont  the  lips  and  chin.  The  ladies  were 
on  their  way  to  London  for  some  weeks'  diversion,  and 
Robert  Southey  was  on  his  way  to  school  at  Westminster. 
For  a  while  he  remained  an  inconvenient  appendage  of 
his  aunt's,  wearying  of  the  great  city,  longing  for  Shad 
and  the  carpentry,  and  the  Gloncester  meadows  and  the 
Avon  clifDs,  and  the  honest  eyes  and  joyous  bark  of  poor 
Phillis.  April  the  first— ominous  morning — arrived; 
Southey  was  driven  to  Dean's  Yard ;  his  name  was  duly 
entered;  his  boarding-house  determined ;  his  tutor  chosen; 
farewells  were  said,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  strange 
world,  alone. 


CHAPTER  IX 

WE9THIN8T£B|  OltFOHD,  FANTtBOORAOTp  AND  MABBIAQE. 

Of  Southey  dnruig  his  four  years  at  WestmiDster  we  kno^ 
little  ;  his  fragment  of  autobiography,  having  brought  him 
to  the  school  J  soon  comes  to  an  untimely  close  ;  and  fox 
this  period  we  possess  no  letters.  But  we  know  that  these 
were  years  which  contributed  much  to  form  hk  intellecl 
and  character ;  we  know  that  they  were  years  of  ardour 
and  of  toil ;  and  it  is  certain  that  now,  as  heretofore^  his  ^ 
advance  waa  lees  dependent  on  what  pastors  and  masters 
did  for  him  than  on  what  he  did  for  himBelf,  The  highest 
scholarship— that  which  unites  precision  with  breadth, 
and  linguistic  science  with  literary  feeling — Sou  they  never 
attained  in  any  foreign  tongue*  except  perhaps  in  the 
Portuguese  and  the  Spanish*  Whenever  the  choice  lay 
between  pausing  to  trace  out  a  law  of  kngaage,  or  pushing 
forward  to  secure  a  good  armful  of  miscellaneous  facts^ 
Southey  preferred  the  latter.  With  so  many  huge  etruc- 
tares  of  his  own  in  contemplation,  he  could  not  gather  too 
much  material  nor  gather  it  too  quickly.  Such  fortitude 
as  goes  to  make  great  scholars  he  possessed  ^  his  store  of 
patience  was  inexhaustible  ;  but  he  could  be  patient  only 
in  pnrsuit  of  his  proper  objecta  He  could  never  learn  a 
language  in  regular  fashion ;  the  best  grammar,  he  said, 
Wis  always  the  shortest     Southey's  acquaintance  with 
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Greek  never  got  bejond  that  stage  at  which  Oreek,  like 
fairy  gold,  ie  apt  to  slip  away  of  a  sudden  unless  kept 
iteadfaatlj  in  view ;  nearly  all  the  Greek  he  had  learnt  at  < 
WeatminsteT  he  forgot  at  Oxford.  A  moiikbh  legend  in 
Latin  of  the  Churchy  or  a  mediaeval  Latin  chroniek  he 
could  follow  with  the  run  of  the  eye ;  hut  had  he  at  any^ 
aeason  of  his  manhood  been  called  on  to  write  a  page  of 
Latin  prose,  it  would  probably  hare  reaembled  the  French 
in  whidi  he  sometimea  sportively  addreeaed  his  iriends  by 
letter^  and  in  which  he  uttered  himself  valiantly  while 
travelling  abroad. 

Southey  brought  to  Westminater  an  imagination  stored 
with  the  marvels  and  t}ie  beauty  of  old  romance.  He 
left  it  skilled  in  the  new  sentiment  of  the  time— a  aenti-' 
ment  which  found  in  Wertheraud  Eloisa  ita  dialect,  higt 
pitched,  self-conscioue^  rhapsodical,  and  not  whoDy  real. 
His  bias  for  history  was  already  marked  before  he  entered 
the  school ;  but  his  knowledge  consisted  of  a  few  clnstert 
of  historical  facts  grouped  around  the  subjects  of  varioui 
projected  epics,  and  dotting  at  wide  distances  and  almost 
at  mndom  the  vast  expanse  of  time.  Now  he  made  ac- 
quaintance with  that  book  which  more  than  any  otht^r 
displays  the  breadth,  the  variety,  and  the  interdependence 
of  the  visible  lives  of  nations.  Gibbon's  Decline  and' 
Fall  leaves  a  reader  cold  who  cares  only  to  quicken  his 
own  inmost  being  by  contact  with  what  is  most  precious 
in  man'ii  spiritual  liistory  ;  one  chapter  of  Augustine's 
CJonfessionSj  one  sentence  of  the  Imitation — each  a  live 
coal  from  oif  the  altar — will  be  of  more  worth  to  such 
an  one  than  all  the  mass  and  laboured  majesty  of  Gibbon. 
But  one  who  can  gaze  with  a  certain  imporaonal  regard 
en  the  spectacle  of  the  world  will  find  the  Decline  and- 
Fall  of  the  Koman  Empire,  more  than  ahnoat  any  other 
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emgle  book,  TOplenish  and  dilate  the  mind.  In  it  Bontlidy 
viewed  for  the  first  time  the  sweep,  the  splendour,  the 
coils,  the  mighty  movement  of  the  stream  of  human 
afffiirs. 

Souther's  ambition  on  entering  Westminster  was  to 
have  the  friendship  of  the  youths  who  had  acted  in  the 
laat  Weetminater  Plaj,  and  whoso  tiames  he  had  seen  in 
the  newspaper.  Vain  hope  !  for  they,  already  preparing 
to  tie  their  hair  in  tails,  were  looking  onward  to  the 
great  world,  and  had  no  glance  to  east  on  the  utmoted 
figures  of  the  under-fourth*  The  new-eomer,  according 
to  ft  custom  of  the  school,  was  for  a  time  effaced,  ceasing 
to  exist  as  an  individual  entity^  and  being  known  only 
as  "eljadow"  of  the  senior  hoy  chosen  to  be  "sub- 
stance" to  him  durnig  his  noviciate.  Sou  they  accepted 
his  effacement  the  more  willingly  because  George  Strachey, 
his  substance,  had  a  good  face  and  a  kindly  hearty  un- 
luckily— Strachey  boarding  at  home^ — they  were  parted 
each  night,  A  mild  young  aristocrat,  joining  little  with 
the  others,  was  head  of  the  house,  and  Southey,  unpro- 
tected by  his  chief,  stood  eicposed  to  the  tyranny  of  a 
fenow-boarder  bigger  and  brawnier  than  himself,  who 
would  souse  the  ears  of  liis  sleeping  victim  with  water, 
or  on  occiisiona  let  fiy  the  porter-pot  or  the  poker  at  bis 
heftd-  Afipiring  beyond  these  sallies  to  a  larger  and  freer 
style  of  humour,  he  attempted  one  day  to  hang  Southey 
out  of  an  upper  window  by  the  leg ;  the  pleasantry  was 
taken  ill  by  the  smaller  boy,  who  offered  an  effectual 
resistance,  tmd  soon  obtained  his  remove  to  another 
chamber.  South ey's  mature  judgment  of  boarding* 
ichool  life  was  not  on  the  whole  favourable;  yet 
to  Westminster  he  owed  two  of  his  beet  and  dearest 
poieeesionB — the  friendship  of  C.  W,  W.  Wynn,  whose 
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generons  lojalty  alone  made  it  possible  for  South ej  to 
pursue  literature  as  his  profession,  and  the  ftiendsliip,  no 
leas  precious,  of  Grosvenor  Bedford,  ksting  green  aod 
freah  from  boyhood  until  both  were  wbite-haired  vene- 
rable men. 

Sou  they 's  interest  in  boyish  spoTte  was  too  slight  to 
beguile  him  from  the  sclitnde  needful  for  the  growth  of''' 
a  poet's  mind.  He  had  thoughts  of  continuing  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses ;  he  planned  six  booke  to  complete  the 
Faeiy  Queen,  and  actually  wrote  some  cantos;  already 
the  subject  of  Madoc  was  chosen.  And  now  a  gigantic 
conception  J  which  at  a  later  time  was  to  bear  finiit  in 
such  poems  aa  Thalaha  and  Eehama,  formed  itself  in  his 
mind,  "  When  I  was  a  schoolboy  at  Westminster,"  be 
writes,  **  I  frequented  the  house  of  a  schoolfellow  who 
has  continued  till  this  day  to  be  one  of  my  most  intimate 
and  dearest  friends.  The  house  wajs  so  neat  Dean's  Yard 
that  it  was  hardly  considered  aa  being  out  of  our  pre- 
scribed bounds :  and  I  had  free  access  to  the  library^  a 
well-stoi^;d  aud  pleasant  room.  -  .  >  .  looking  over  the 
iiYer.  There  many  of  my  truant  hours  were  delightfully  , 
spent  in  reading  Picart's  JReUgious  Ceremonies.  The 
book  impressed  my  imagination  strongly ;  and  before  I 
left  school  I  had  formed  the  intention  of  exhibiting  all 
the  more  prominent  and  poetical  forms  of  mythology, 
which  have  at  any  time  obtained  among  mankind,  by 
making  each  the  groundwork  of  an  heroic  poem."  Southey'a 
huge  design  was  begotten  upon  his  pia  mater  by  a  folio  ^ 
in  a  library.  A  few  years  earlier  Wordsworth,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  walking  between  Hawkshead  and  Ambleside^ 
noticed  the  houghs  and  leaves  of  an  oak-tree 
outlined  in  black  against  a  bright  western  sky< 
moment^*^  he  says,  "  was  important  in  my  poetical  hiatoij, 
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far  I  date  from  it  my  consciousness  of  the  infinite  variety 
of  natural  appearances  which  had  been  unnoticed  by  the 
poets  of  any  age  or  conn  try  ^  bo  far  aa  I  was  acquainted 
with  them ;  and  I  made  a  resolution  to  supply  in  some 
degree  the  deficiency."  Two  remarkable  incideiita  in  the 
history  of  English  poetry^  and  each  with  something  in  it 
of  a  typical  character* 

At  Westminster  South ey  obtained  his  first  literary 
profits^ — the  guerdon  of  the  silver  penny  to  whicli  Cowper 
alludea  in  his  Table  Talk,  Southoy's  penny — exchange 
for  current  coin  io  the  proportion  of  sbi  to  one  by  the 
mistress  of  the  boarding-houae — was  always  awarded  for 
English  composition.  But  his  fame  among  his  schoolfel- 
lows was  not  of  an  early  or  sudden  growth.  In  tha  year 
of  Son  they  *s  entmnce,  some  of  tha  senior  boys  commenced 
a  weekly  paper  called  The  Triflen  It  imitates,  with  some 
skin,  the  periodical  essay  of  the  post- Johnsonian  period ; 
there  is  the  wide-ranging  discussion  on  tha  Influence  of 
liberty  on  Genius,  there  is  the  sprightly  sketch  of  Amelia 
a  learned  Lady»  there  is  the  moral  diatribe  on  Deists, 
a  Sect  of  Infidels  most  dangerous  to  Mankind,  there  are 
the  letters  from  Numa  and  from  Infelix,  there  is  the 
Eastern  apologue  beginning,  "In  the  city  of  Baasora 
lived  Zaydor,  the  son  of  Al-Zored."  Southey  lost  no 
time  in  sending  to  the  editor  his  latest  verses  j  a  baby 
sister,  Margaretta,  bad  just  died,  and  Southey  expressed 
in  elegy  a  grief  wbich  was  real  and  keen.  **  The  Elegy  ' 
signed  B,  is  received" — so  Mr,  Timothy  Touchstone  an- 
nounced on  the  Saturday  after  the  manuscript  had  been 
dropped  into  the  penny  post.  The  following  Saturday — 
anxiously  expected — brought  no  poem,  but  another  an- 
nouncement :  "  The  Elegy  by  B.  must  undergo  some  AJ- 
terations ;  a  Liberty  I  must  request  aU  my  Correspondenti 
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to  permit  me  to  take.'*     **  After  thiB,"  say  a  Soiithe>,   '"  I 
looked  for  its  appearance  anxiously  but  in  vain/*     Hap^ 
pily  no  one  sought  to  discover  B.,  or  supposed  that  he  was 
one  with  the  eurly*headed  boy  of  the  undep-fourtk 

If  authorship  has  its  hours  of  disappointmentj  it  has 
compensating  momcnt-s  of  glory  and  of  joy.    The  Trifler, 
having  lived  to  the  age  of  ten   months^  deceased.     In 
1 792  Southey,  now  a  great  boy,  with  Strachey,  his  some* 
time  *' substance,"  and  his  friends  Wynn  and  Bedford,^ 
planned  a  new  periodical  of  Ul-omeaed  name,  The  Flagel- 
lant,    '*  I  well  remember  my  feelings,"  he  writes,  "  whoD 
the   first  number  appeared  ......  It  waa   Bedford^i 

writing,  but  that  circumstance  did  not  prevent  me  from 
feeling  thai  I  was  that  day  borne  into  the  world  as  an 
author^  and  if  ever  mj  heed  touched  the  stars  while  I 
walked  upon  the  earth,  it  was  then In  all  Lon- 
don there  was  not  so  vain,  so  happy,  so  elated  a  creature 
as  I  was  that  day/'  From  that  starry  altitude  he  soon 
descended*  The  subject  of  an  early  number  of  The 
Flagellant  waa  flogging  ;  the  writer  waa  Eohert  Southey* 
He  was  full  of  Gibbon  at  the  time,  and  had  caught  some 
of  Voltaire's  manner  of  poignant  irony.  Kather  for  dis- 
port of  his  wits  than  in  the  character  of  a  reformer,  the 
writer  of  number  five  undertook  to  prove  from  the  ancients 
and  the  Fathers  that  flogging  waa  an  invention  of  the 
Oevil  During  South ey's  life  the  devil  received  many 
insults  at  his  ban  da  ;  his  horns,  his  hoofs,  his  teeth,  his 
tailj  his  moral  character  were  painfully  referred  to ;  and 
the  devil  took  it,  like  a  sensible  hend,  in  good  part.  Not 
BO  Dr,  Vincent;  the  preceptorial  dignity  waa  impugned 
by  scime  unmanneriy  brat;  a  bulwark  of  the  British 
Constitution  was  at  stake.  Dr.  Vincent  made  haste  to 
prosecute  the  publtaher  for  lihcL     Matters  having  taken 
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imestpectcdly  8o  seiioue  a  turHf  Sonthey  dame  forward, 
avowed  himself  the  writer,  and  with  some  eenae  of  shame 
ill  yielding  to  resentment  so  unwarranted  and  so  dtiU,  he  ' 
offered  his  apology*     The  head  master's  wiath  still  held 
on  its  way^  and  Southey  was  ptivately  expelled. 

All  Sou  they 'a  truant  hours  were  uot  passed  among 
folios  adorned  with  etmnge  Bculpturea.  In  those  days 
even  St,  Peter's  College,  Westminster,  could  be  no  little 
landlocked  bay — silent,  secure,  and  dulL  To  be  in  London 
was  to  he  among  the  tides  and  breakers  of  the  world. 
Every  post  brought  news  of  some  startling  or  significant 
event  Now  it  was  that  Geoi^ge  Washington  had  been 
elected  first  President  of  the  American  Republic  ;  now 
that  the  Statea^General  were  assembled  at  Vemaillea  ;  now 
that  Paris,  delivered  from  her  night-mare  towers  of  the 
Bastille,  breathed  free  ;  now  that  Brissot  wa5  petitioning 
for  dethronement.  The  main  issues  of  the  time  were 
such  na  to  try  the  spirite.  Southey,  who  was  aspirings  ^ 
hopeful,  and  courageous,  did  not  hesitate^ in  choosing  a 
side  ;  a  new  dawn  was  opening  for  the  world,  and  should 
not  his  heart  have  its  portion  in  that  dawn  t 

The  love  of  our  own  household  which  surround*  us  like 
the  aiTj  and  which  seems  inevitable  as  our  daily  meat  and 
drink ^  acquires  a  strange  preciousness  when  we  find  that 
the  world  can  he  harsh.  The  expelled  Westminster  hoy 
returned  to  Bristol,  and  faithful  Aunt  Tyler  welcomed 
him  home  ;  Shad  did  not  avert  his  face,  and  P  hill  is  looked 
up  at  him  with  her  soft  spaniel  eyes.  But  Bristol  also 
had  its  tTouhles ;  the  world  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
poor  linen-draper  in  Wine  Street ;  he  had  struggled  to 
maintain  his  business,  hut  without  success  j  his  fortune 
was  now  broken  and  his  heart  broke  with  it,  In  some 
respects  it  was  well  for  Southey  that  his  father*a  afiHira 
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gave  him  definite  realities  to  attend  to,  for  in  the  quiet 
and  vacancy  of  the  days  in  Miss  Tyler's  house  his  heart  * 
took  unusual  heats  and  chillfi^  and  even  his  eager  yerse- 
wnting  could  not  allay  the  excitement  nor  avert  the 
despondent  fit.  When  Michaelmaa  came,  Sou  they  went 
up  to  Oxford  to  matriculate;  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  enter  at  Christ  Church,  but  the  dean  had  heard  oJ 
the  escapade  at  Westminster ;  there  was  a  laying  of  big- 
wigs together  over  that  adventure,  and  the  young  rebel 
was  rejected;  to  he  received,  however,  by  Balliol  Collega 
But  to  Southey  it  mattered  little  at  the  time  whether  he 
were  of  this  college  or  of  that ;  a  amnmons  had  r^u^lied 
htm  to  hapten  to  Bristol  that  he  might  follow  his  father's 
body  to  the  grave,  and  now  his  thoughts  could  not  but 
cling  to  his  mother  in  her  sorrow  and  her  need, 

"  I  left  Westminster,"  says  Southey,  "  in  a  perilous ' 
state — a  heart  fuD  of  poetry  and  feeling,  a  head  full  of 
Bouflseau  and  Werther,  and  my  leligious  principles  shaken 
by  Gibbon;  niany  circumstances  tended  to  give  me  a 
wrong  bias^  none  to  lead  me  right,  except  adversity,  the 
wholesomest  of  all  discipline/'  The  young  repubHcan 
went  up  to  chambers  in  Eat  Castle — since  departed — near 
the  head  of  Balliol  Grove,  prepared  to  find  in  Oxford  the 
seat  of  pedantry,  prejudice,  and  aristocracy ;  an  airy  sense 
of  his  own  enlightenment  and  emancipation  possessed 
him-  He  has  to  learn  to  pay  respect  to  men  **  remarkable 
only  for  great  wigs  and  little  wisdom."  He  finds  it 
"  rather  disgraceful  at  the  moment  when  Europe  is 
on  fire  with  freedom— when  man  and  monarch  are  con- 
tending— to  sit  and  study  Euclid  and  Hugo  GrotiuB/' 
Beside  the  enthusiasm  proper  in  South ey*s  nature,  there 
was  at  this  time  an  enthusiasm  prepense.-  He  had  learnt 
from  his  foreign  masters  the  language  of  hyper'Sensibility^ 
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his  iemperaineiit  waa  nerroua  and  easOy  wrought  upor  ; 
his  spirit  was  generouB  and  ardent.  Like  other  jroEtlis 
with  a  facile  literary  talent  before  Ending  his  true  self, 
he  created  a  niimher  of  artificial  selves^  who  uttered  for 
him  his  moralidngs  and  philosophizings^  who  declaimed  for 
him  on  liberty,  who  dictated  long  letters  of  aentimentai 
platitudes,  and  who  built  up  dream-fabrics  of  social  and 
political  reforms,  chiefly  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  how 
things  might  look  in  "  the  hriHiant  colouia  of  fancy,  nature, 
and  Konsseau."  In  this  there  was  no  insincerity,  though 
there  was  nome  unreality*  "  For  life,"  he  says,  "  I  have 
really  a  very  strong  predilection/'  and  the  buoyant  energy 
within  him  delayed  the  discoyery  of  the  hare  imtJB  of 
existence ;  it  was  so  easy  and  enjoyable  to  become  in  turn  v 
sage,  reformer,  and  enthusiast.  Or  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  that  all  this  time  ther^  was  a  real  Robert  Southey, 
strong,  upright^  ardent,  simple;  and  although  this  was 
quite  too  plain  a  person  to  eerve  the  purposes  of  epistolary 
literatiire,  it  was  he  who  gave  their  cues  to  the  various 
ideal  personages.  This  at  least  may  b©  affirmed — all 
Southey's  unrealities  were  of  a  pure  and  generous  cast; 
never  was  his  life  emptied  of  truth  and  meaning,  and  made 
in  the  deepest  degree  phantasmal  by  a  secret  filiame 
lurking  under  a  fair  show.  The  youth  Milton,  with  his 
gmve  upbringing,  was  happily  not  in  the  way  of  catching 
the  trick  of  sentimental  phraaes;  but  even  Milton  at 
Camhridgc,  the  lady  of  his  College,  was  not  more  dean 
from  spot  or  blemish  than  was  Sou  they  amid  the  vulgar 
riot  and  animalisms  of  young  Oitford. 

Two  influences  came  to  the  aid  of  Southey's  instinctive 
modesty,  and  confirmed  him  in  all  that  was  good.  One 
was  hia  friendship  with  Edmund  Seward^  too  soon  taken 
from  him  by  death*     The  other  was  his  discipleship  to  a 


great    maater   of    conduct     One  iii  our  own    day    lias 
acknowledged  tbe  largeness  of  bis  debt  to 

Th&t  haltitig  ab^c^  who  in  KioopoUa 
Taught  Arriati^  wlt^D  Yespaaifln'R  braiaJ  aob 
Clear'd  Ecime  of  what  moet  shnmed  him. 

Epictetui  came  to  Son  they  precisely  when  ench  a  nmster 
was  needed  ;  other  writers  had  affected  hiia  through  his 
imagination  J  through  hia  nerrons  eensibiUtj  ;  they  had 
raised  around  him  a  luminous  haze ;  they  had  plunged 
him  deeper  iu  illusion.  Now  was  heard  the  Toice  of  a 
oonscienoe  speaking  to  a  consilience ;  the  manner  of  speech 
was  grave,  untigured,  caJm ;  above  all  it  was  real,  and  the 
words  bore  in  upon  tbe  bearer^s  sou)  with  a  qtiiet  resistless- 
ness.  He  had  allowed  hm  sonsitivenesa  to  aet  up  what 
excitements  it  might  please  in  his  whole  moral  frame ;  he 
had  been  squandering  his  emotions ;  he  had  been  in- 
dulging id  a  luxury  and  waste  of  passion.  Here  was  a 
tonic  and  a  styptic.  Had  South ey  been  declamatoi^ 
about  freedom  t  Tbe  bondsman  Epictetus  spoke  of  free- 
dom also,  and  of  how  it  might  be  obtained.  Epictetus,  like 
Rousseau,  told  of  a  life  according  to  nature ;  he  commended 
simplicity  of  manners.  But  Eousseau's  simplicity,  not^ 
withstanding  that  homage  which  he  paid  to  the  will, 
seemed  to  heat  the  atmosphere  with  strange  passion, 
seemed  to  give  rise  to  new  curiosities  and  refinements  of 
aelf-conscious  emotion.  Epictetus  showed  bow  life  could 
be  simplified  indeed  by  hringiDg  it  into  obedience  to  & 
perfect  law.  Instead  of  a  quietism  haunted  by  feverifih 
dreams,—  duty,  action,  co-operation  with  God.  '*  Twelve 
years  ago,"  wrote  Southey  in  1806,  *'I  carried  Epic-' 
tcttts  in  my  pocket  till  my  very  heart  was  ingrained 
with  it^   aa  a  pig's  bones   become  red  by   feeding  him 
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upon  madder  And  the  longer  I  liY%  and  the  more 
I  learn,  the  more  am  I  con^dnced  that  Stoic lem,  properly  ^ 
underitood,  is  the  hc^t  and  noblest  of  sjatemej'  Much 
that  Sou  they  gEined  from  Stoicism  he  kept  throxighout 
hifl  whole  Lifei  tempered,  indeed,  by  the  iniiuencee  of 
ft  ChriBtian  faith,  bnt  not  loat>  He  was  no  metapby- 
Bician,  and  a  master  who  had  placed  metaphysics  first  and 
moFals  after  would  hardly  have  won  him  for  a  disciple  j 
but  a  lofty  eiiiical  doctrine  epoke  to  what  waa  deepest  and 
most  real  in  his  nature.  To  trust  in  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, to  accept  the  disposal  of  eveuts  not  In  our  own 
power  with  a  strenuous  loyalty  to  our  Supreme  Ruleri  to 
bold  loose  by  aH  earthly  possessions  even  the  dearest)  to 
bold  loose  by  life  itself  while  putting  it  to  fullest  use — tbeae 
iBSSons  he  first  learnt  from  the  Stoic  slave,  and  he 
foigot  none  of  tbem.  But  his  chief  lesson  was  the  large 
one  of  self-regulation,  that  it  is  a  man's  prerogative  to 
apply  the  reason  and  the  wiU  to  the  government  of  conduct 
and  to  the  formation  of  character. 

By  tbe  routine  of  lectures  and  examinations  Southey 
profited  little  j  he  waa  not  driven  into  active  revolt,  and 
that  waB  all.  His  tutor,  half  a  democrat,  surprised  him 
by  praising  America,  and  asserting  the  right  of  every 
country  to  model  its  own  forma  of  government.  He 
added,  with  a  pleasing  frankness  which  deserves  to  be 
imitated,  **  Mr.  Southey,  you  won't  Imm  anything  by 
my  lectures,  sir ;  so,  if  you  have  any  studies  of  your  own, 
you  bad  better  pursue  them***  Of  all  the  months  of  his 
life,  those  passed  at  Oxford,  Sou  they  declared,  were  the 
most  unprofitable.  '*  All  I  learnt  was  a  little  swimjning 
.  ,  .  and  a  little  boating  ...  I  never  remember  to  have 
dreamt  of  Oxford,— a  sure  proof  how  little  it  entered 
into  my  moral  being;  of  school,  on  the  contrary,  I  dieam 
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perpatuaHy.^  Tbe  miscellaneoiiB  aociety  of  workers, 
idleis,  duQces^  backs ^  men  of  muscle  and  men  of  moBey, 
did  not  please  bim ;  he  lacked  wliat  Wordsworth  calla 
"  the  congregating  temper  that  pervades  our  unripe  yearsi" 
One  or  two  frienda  he  chose,  and  grappled  them  to  hie 
heart ;  above  all,  Sewa^,  who"  abridged  his  hours  of  - 
aleep  for  eake  of  studyi  whose  driak  was  water,  whose 
breakfast  wag  dry  bread ;  then,  Wynn  and  Lightfoot» 
With  Seward  he  sallied  forth,  in  the  Easter  vacation, 
1 7  93 J  for  a  holiday  excuraion ;  passed  with  **  the  stupidity 
of  a  democmtic  philosopher,*'  the  very  walls  of  Blenhetm, 
without  turning  horn  the  road  to  view  the  ducal  palaoe  ] 
lingered  at  Evesham,  and  wandered  through  its  ruined 
Abbey,  indulging  iu  some  passable  medieval  romancing ; 
reached  Worcester  and  Kidderminster,  "We  returned 
by  Bewdley ;  there  is  an  old  mansion,  once  Lord  Herbert's, 
now  mouldering  away,  in  so  romantic  a  situation,  that  I 
soon  lost  Eoyself  in  dreams  of  days  of  yore,— the  tapestried 
r^om — the  listed  fight— the  vassal-filled  hall — the  hospi* 
table  fire^the  old  baron  and  his  young  daughter— these 
formed  a  most  delightful  day-dreant"  The  youthful 
democrat  did  not  suspect  that  such  day*dreams  were 
treasonable — a  hazaidoua  caressing  of  the  wily  enchantress 
of  the  past;  in  his  pocket  he  carried  Milton's  Dqfeme^ 
which  mjiy  have  been  his  amulet  of  salvation.  Many  and 
various  elements  could  mingle  in  young  brains  a^seethe 
with  revolution  and  romanticism.  The  fresh  air  and 
quickened  blood  at  least  put  Southey  into  excellent 
spirits,  '*  We  muBt  walk  over  Scotland ;  it  wiD  be  an 
adventure  to  delight  us  all  tho  remainder  of  our  lives :  we 
will  wander  over  the  hills  of  Morven,  and  mark  the 
driving  blast*  perchance  bestrodden  by  the  spirit  of 
Ossian  I" 
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AmoBg  visitors  to  the  Wye^  in  July,  1793,  were 
William  Wordsworth,  recently  returned  from  France, 
and  Eoh^rt  Southey,  holiday-making  from  Oxford ;  they 
ware  pioboibly  tmacquainted  with  each  other  at  that  time 
even  by  name.  Wordsworth  has  left  an  undying 
memorial  of  hii  tour  in  the  poem  written  near  Tintem 
Abbey,  five  years  later.  Sou  they  was  drawing  a  long 
breath  before  ha  tittered  himself  in  some  thousands  of 
blank  verses.  The  father  of  his  friend  Bedford  resided 
at  Brixton  Canaeway,  aboat  four  mOea  on  the  Surrey  side 
of  London;  the  smoke  of  the  great  city  hung  heavily 
beyond  an  intervening  breadth  of  country ;  shady  lanes 
led  to  the  neighbouring  villages ;  the  garden  was  a  eunny 
solitude  where  flowers  opened  and  fruit  grew  mellow,  and 
bees  and  birds  were  happy.  Here  Southey  visited  his 
■friend ;  his  nineteenth  birthday  came ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  planted  himself  at  the  desk  in  the  garden 
summer-house ;  morning  after  morning  quickly  passed ; 
and  by  the  end  of  six  weeks  Joan  of  Arc^  an  epic  poem 
in  twelve  books,  was  written.  To  the  auhjeet  Southey 
was  attracted  primarily  by  the  exalted  character  of  his 
heroine ;  but  apart  from  this  it  possessed  a  twofold  interest 
for  him — England  in  1793  was  engaged  in  a  war  against 
France,  a  war  hateful  to  all  who  sympathized  with  the 
EepubUc ;  Southey's  epic  was  a  celebration  of  the  glories 
of  French  patriotbm,  a  narmUve  of  victory  over  the 
invader*  It  was  also  chivalric  and  mediBeval;  the 
sentiment  which  was  transforming  the  word  Gothic,  from 
a  term  of  reproach  to  a  word  of  vague  yet  mastering 
fascination,  found  expression  in  the  young  poet's  treatment 
of  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc.  ICnight  and  hermit^  prince 
and  prelate,  doctors  seraphic  and  irrefragable  with  their 
pupils,  meet  in  it ;   the  castle  and  the  cathedral  confront 
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one  another  t  windows  gleam  with  omny-coloured  light 
Btreaming  through  the  rich  robea  of  saiat  and  prophet ;  a 
jniraclo  of  carven  tracery  branchea  overhead ;  upon  the 
altar  hums  the  mystic  lamp. 

The  rough  draft  of  Joan  waa  hardly  laid  aaide  when 
Southey's  sympathiea  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  France,  n  trained  already  to  the  utmost  point  of  tenaion^v 
were  fatally  rent  All  hia  faith,  all  Lis  hope  were  given 
to  the  Girondin  party,  and  from  the  Girondins  he 
bad  singled  out  Brisaot  as  his  ideal  of  political  courage, 
pnrity,  and  \visdom^  Brissot,  like  himself,  was  a  disciple 
of  Jean  Jacques  j  his  life  was  austere  ;  he  had  suffered  on 
behalf  of  freedom.  On  the  day  when  the  Bastille  was 
stormed,  its  keys  were  placed  in  Briasot*fi  hands  ;  it  was 
Brissot  who  had  determined  that  war  should  he  declared 
against  the  foreign  foea  of  the  EepuhBc,  But  now  the^ 
Girondins— following  liard  upon  Marie  Antoinette — were 
in  the  death-carta ;  they  chanted  their  last  hymn  of  liberty, 
ever  growing  fainter  while  the  axe  lopped  head  after  head  ; 
and  Erissot  was  among  the  martyrs  (Oct  31,  1793),^ 
Probably  no  other  public  event  so  deeply  affected  Southey, 
**  I  Mil  fiick  of  the  world,"  he  writes,  *' and  discontented 
with  every  one  in  it.   The  murder  of  Brissot  has  eompletdy 

harrowed  up  my  faculties I  look  round  the  world 

and  everywhere  find  the  same  spectacle — the  strong  tyran- 
nizing over  the  weak,  man  aud  beast There  ia  no 

place  for  virtue/* 

After  this,  though  Southey  did  not  lose  faith  in  democra- 
tic principles,  he  averted  his  eyes  for  a  time  from  France  : 
how  could  he  look  to  hutcheis  who  had  shed  blood  which 
was  the  verj-^  life  of  liberty,  for  the  realization  of  his 
dreams?  And  whither  should  he  lookl  Had  he  but 
ten  thousand  republicans  like  himself,  they  might  repcople 
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GzBeee  and  expel  the  Turk.  Being  but  onep  migkt  not 
Cowley's  fancy ^  a  cottage  La  Amanca,  be  tmtuformed  mto 
a  &ct :  '^  ttiree  rooma  i  ,  .  .  and  my  only  cotupatiioii 
some  poor  negro  whom  I  have  bought  on  purpose  to 
emancipate  **  1  Meanwhile  he  occupied  a  room  in  Aunt 
Tyler's  hou^e,  and,  instead  of  swinging  the  as:e  in  some 
forest  primeval,  amused  himself  with  aplittmg  a  wedge  of 
oak  in  company  with  Shad,  who  might  parhiips  serve  for 
the  emancipated  negro.  Moreover,  he  was  very  diligently 
driving  his  quill :  "  I  have  fijiiahed  transcribing  Joan, 
and  have  bound  her  in  marble  paper  with  green  ribbons, 
and  am  now  copying  all  my  remainables  to  carry  to 
Oxford.  Then  once  more  a  clear  tield,  and  then  another 
epic  poetn,  and  then  aiiother."  Appalling  announcement  \ 
'^  I  have  accomplished  a  most  arduous  task,  tfanscribing 
all  my  verses  that  appear  worth  the  trouble,  e:itcept  letters  ; 
of  theee  I  took  one  list— another  of  my  piJe  of  stuff  and 
nonsense— and  a  third  of  what  I  have  burnt  and  lost;  npon 
an  average  10,000  verses  ai©  hiimt  and  lost,  the  same 
number  preserved,  and  15,000  worthless."  Such  ead 
mechanic  exercise  dulled  the  ache  in  Southey^s  heart; 
still  "  the  visions  of  futurity^"  he  finds^  "  are  dark  and 
gloomy,  and  the  only  ray  that  enlivens  the  scene  beams 
on  America," 

To  BalHol  Sonthey  returned,  and  if  the  future  of  the 
world  seemed  perplexing,  eo  also  did  his  individual  future. 
His  school  and  college  expenses  were  borne  by  Mrs, 
Sonthey's  brother,  the  Eev.  Herbert  Hill,  chaplain  to 
the  British  Factory  ftt  lisboiL  In  him  the  fatherless 
youth  found  one  who  was  both  a  Mend  and  a  father. 
Holbein*fl  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More  in  his  beat  years, 
might  have  passed  for  that  of  Mr.  Hill ;  there  was  the 
tome  benign  thoughtfulness  in  his  aspect^  the  same  e^nest  ^ 
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calm^the  same  brightness  and  quietness,  the  same  serene  and 
cheerful  strength.  He  was  generous  and  judiciouSj  learnt ^ 
and  modest,  and  his  goodneas  carried  aathoritf  with  it. 
Uncle  Hill's  plan  had  been  ^tat  Sou  they,  like  himself^ 
ihoald  become  an  English  clergyman.  But  though  be  might 
have  preached  from  an  Unitarian  pulpit^  Southey  could 
not  take  upon  himself  the  tows  of  a  miniatei  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  would  have  instantly  relieved  his  mother 
had  he  entered  into  orders^  He  longed  that  this  were 
poasihle,  and  went  through  many  conflicts  of  mind,  and 
not  a  Little  anguish.  ^*  God  knows  I  would  eicchange 
every  intellectual  gift  ift  hick  He  bas  hlessed  me  with,  for 
implicit  faith  to  have  been  able  to  do  this  ;  ^'  but  it  could 
not  be*  To  bear  the  reproaches,  gentle  yet  grave,  of  bis 
nncle  was  hard ;  to  grieve  hia  mother  was  harder.  Southey 
resolved  to  go  to  the  anatomy  school,  and  Jit  himself  to  * 
he  a  doctor.  But  he  could  not  overcome  his  strong  re- 
pugnance to  the  dissecting-room  ;  it  expeUed  him  whether 
he  would  or  no ;  and  aJi  the  time  literature  with  still 
yet  audible  voice  was  summoning  him*  Might  he  not 
obtain  some  official  employment  in  London,  and  also 
pursue  his  ti-ue  calling?  Beside  the  desire  of  pleasing 
hia  uncle,  aud  of  aiding  his  mother,  the  Stoie  of  twenty 
had  now  a  stronger  motive  for  seeking  some  immediate 
livelihood.  "  I  shall  joyfully  hid  adieu  to  Ojcford,"  he 
writes,  '*.  .  *  ,  and  when  I  know  my  situation,  unite 
myself  to  a  woman  whom  I  have  long  esteemed  as  a  sister, 
and  for  whom  1  now  indulge  a  warmer  sentiment.'*  But 
Southey *8  reputation  as  a  dangerous  Jacobin  stood  in  hia 
way  ;  how  could  hia  Oxford  overseers  answer  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  a  youth  who  spoke  scornfully  of  Pitt  f 

The  shuttles  of  the  fates  now  began  to  fly  faster,  and 
the  threads  to  twist  and  twine*     It  was  June  of  the  year 
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1794,  A  yisitoT  &om  Cambridge  waa  one  day  introdnced 
to  Southey ;  he  aeemed  to  be  of  an  age  Dear  hii  own  j 
his  hmit  parted  in  tbe  middle,  feU  wavy  upon  his  neok ; 
hk  face,  when  the  hroodiug  cloud  was  not  upon  him,  waa 
bright  with  an  abundant  promise^ — a  promiBe  vaguely 
told  in  lines  of  the  sweet  full  lips,  in  the  litminoue  eyee, 
Mid  the  forehead  that  was  like  a  god'a.  This  meeting  of 
Soutbey  and  Coleridge  was  an  event  which  decided  much 
in  the  careers  of  both.  In  the  summer  day  a  and  in  youth, 
the  meeting-titne  of  spirits,  they  were  drawn  dose  to  one 
another.  Both  had  confessione  to  make  with  many  polnta 
in  oommon ;  both  were  poets,  both  were  democrats  ;  both 
had  hoped  largely  from  France,  and  the  hopes  of  both  had 
been  darkened;  both  were  uncertain  what  part  to  take 
in  life.  We  do  not  know  whether  Coleridge  quickly  grew 
so  confidential  as  to  tell  of  his  recent  adventure  aa  Silaa 
Titns  Comberbatch  of  the  15th  light  Dragoons,  But 
ws  know  that  Coleddge  had  a  lively  admiration  for  the 
tall  Oxford  student,  a  person  of  distinction^  so  dignified, 
so  eourteous,  so  quick  of  apprehension,  so  f  uE  of  know* 
ledge,  with  a  glance  so  rapid  and  piercing,  with  a  smile 
io  good  and  kind.  And  we  know  that  Coleridge  lost  no 
time  in  communicating  to  Southey  the  hopes  that  were 
nearest  to  his  heart, 

Fantisocracy,  word  of  magic,  summed  np  these  hopes. 
Waa  it  not  possible  for  a  number  of  men  like  them- 
selves^ whose  way  of  thinking  was  liberal^  whose  cha- 
racteta  were  tried  and  incorruptiblej  to  join  together 
and  leave  this  old  world  of  falling  thrones  and  rival 
anarchies,  for  the  woods  and  wilds  of  the  young  re- 
public f  One  eould  wield  am  axe,  another  could  guide  a 
plough.  Their  wants  would  be  simple  and  natural ;  their 
toil  need  not  be  such  as  the  slaves  of  Ixixury  endure  i 
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where  poaaessionB  were  held  in  common^  each  would  work 
for  ail ;  in  their  cottages  the  beat  books  would  have  a 
plac6  ;  literatiire  and  science,  bathed  anew  in  the  inngo- 
lating  stream  of  life  and  nature^  could  not  but  rme 
reanimated  and  purified.  Each  young  man  should  take 
to  hims^ilf  a  mild  and  lovely  woman  for  Ms  wife  ;  it 
would  be  her  part  to  prepare  their  innocent  food,  and 
tend  their  hardy  and  beautiful  race.  So  they  would 
bring  hack  the  patriarchal  age,  and  in  the  sober  erening 
of  life  they  would  behold  "  colonies  oi  independence  in 
the  undivided  dale  of  industiy."  All  the  argumenti  in 
favour  of  euch  a  scheme  could  not  be  set  forth  in  a  con- 
venfttion,  but  Coleridge,  to  sOence  objectors,  would  pub-' 
Imh  a  quarto  volume  on  Pantisocmcy  and  Aspheterism, 

Southey  heartUy  aseeated  j  Ma  own  thoughts  bad,  with 
a  vague  forefeeling,  been  pointing  to  America ;  the  un- 
published epic  would  serve  to  buy  a  spade,  a  plough,  a 
few  acres  of  ground ;  be  could  assuredly  split  timber ;  he 
knew  a  mOd  and  lovely  woman  for  whom  he  indulged  a 
warmer  sentiment  than  that  of  a  brother,  Eobert  LoveU, 
a  quaker,  an  enthusiast,  a  poet,  married  to  the  aiater  of 
Southey's  Edith,  would  surely  join  them;  so  would 
Burnett,  his  coUtige  friend,  so  perhaps  would  the 
admirable  Seward.  The  long  vacation  was  at  hand; 
being  unable  to  take  orders,  or  to  endure  the  horrors  of 
the  disficcting-room^  Southey  must  no  longer  remain  & 
burden  upon  his  uncle ;  he  would  quit  the  university  and 
prepare  for  the  voyage, 

Coleridge  departed  to  tramp  it  through  the  romantic 
valleys  and  moun tarns  of  Wales.  Southey  joined  his 
mother,  who  now  lived  at  Bath,  and  her  he  soon  per- 
suaded— as  a  handsome  and  eloquent  son  can  persuade  a 
loving  mother — that  the  plan  of  emigration  waa  leaaible; 
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dhe  ©yen  consented  to  accompany  her  boy.     But  his  Aunt 
— ftn  esprit  borne — was  not  to  hear  a   breath  of  Pant-  ^ 
isocracy  j  atili  lesa  would  it  bo  prudent  to  confess  to  her  - 
hjB  eng^agement  to  Miss  Edith  Fricker*     His  Edith  was  - 
penniless »  and  therefore  all  the  dearer  to  Southey ;  her 
father  had  been  an  unsucoessful  manufacturer  of  sug^- 
pans.     What  would  Miss  Tyler,  the  friend  of  Lady  Bate- 
man,  feel  1     What  words,  what  gestures,  what  acts  would 
give  her  feelings  relief  f 

When  Coleridge,  after  his  Welsh  wa  rid  cringe,  arrived 
in  Bristo!,  he  was  introduced  to  Lovell,  to  Mjb.  Lovell^  to 
Mra.  Lo veil's  sisters,  Edith  and  Sarah,  and  Martha  and 
Elizabethi  Mie,  Lovell  was  doubtless  already  a  pant- 
isocrat;  Southey  had  probably  not  fouud  it  difficult  to 
convert  Edith ;  Sarnh,  the  elder  sisterj  who  was  wont  to 
look  a  mild  reproof  on  over-daring  speculationSj  seri- 
ously inclined  to  hear  of  pantisocracy  irom  the  lips  of 
Coleridge,  AH  members  of  the  commnnity  were  to  be 
married,  Coleridge  now  more  than  ever  saw  the  pro- 
priety of  that  rule ;  he  was  prepared  to  yield  obedience  to 
it  with  the  least  possible  delay.  Burnett,  also  a  pantiso- 
cmt,  must  also  marry.  Would  Mis3  Martha  Flicker  join 
the  community  as  Mrs*  George  Burnett  t  The  lively 
little  woman  refused  him  scornfully  ;  if  he  wanted  a  wife 
in  a  huny,  let  him  go  elsewhere.  The  prospects  of  the 
reformers,  this  misadventure  notwithstanding,  from  day 
to  day  grew  brighter,  "  This  Pantisocmtic  scheme,"  so 
writes  Southey,  **  has  given  me  new  life,  new  hope,  new 
energy;  all  the  faculties  of  my  mind  are  dilatod." 
Coleridge  met  a  fi-iend  of  Priestley's.  But  a  few  days 
eince  he  had  toasted  the  great  Doctor  at  Bak,  thereby 
calling  forth  a  sentiment  from  the  loyal  parish  apothe- 
<aryj   *'  I  givea  a  sentiment,    gemmen  I      May  all  re- 
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publicani  be  gulloteeiied/'  The  frkiid  of  Prieatley*B 
said  that  without  doubt  the  doctor  would  join  thetn. 
An  Americaii  land-agent  told  them  thut  for  twelve  men 
2OO0i.  would  do.  '*  He  recommends  the  Susquehanna 
&om  its  exceasive  beauty  and  its  Becuritj  from  hostUa 
Indians/'  The  very  name— Susquehanna — sounded  aa 
if  it  were  the  sweeteet  of  rippling  rivem  Money,  it 
is  true,  as  Southey  admits,  "  is  a  huge  eril ;"  but  now 
they  are  twenty-seven,  and  by  resolute  men  this  difficulty 
can  be  overcome. 

It  was  evening  of  the  17th  of  October,  a  dark  and 
gusty  evening  of  falling  rain  and  miry  ways.  Within 
Aunt  Tyler's  house  in  College  Green,  Bristol^  a  storm  waa 
bu luting;  she  had  heard  it  all  at  last — Pantisociacy, 
America,  Blisa  Fricker.  Out  of  the  house  he  must  march ; 
there  was  the  door;  let  her  never  see  hij  face  again. 
Southey  took  his  hat,  looked  for  the  last  time  in  bis  life 
at  bis  aunt,  then  stepped  out  into  the  daikuess  and  iks 
rain,  '*  Wby,  sir,  you  ben*t  going  to  Bath  at  this  time 
of  night  and  in  this  weather?"  remonstrated  poorSbadrach. 
Even  so ;  and  with  a  Mendly  whisper  master  and  man 
parted-  Southey  had  not  a  penny  in  his  pocket,  and 
was  lightly  clad.  At  Lovell's  he  luckily  found  bis 
father's  great^coat ;  he  swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
set  oW  on  foot.  Misery  makes  one  acquainted  with 
strange  road-fellows  j  on  the  way  he  came  upon  an  old 
man,  dnmk,  and  hardly  able  to  stumble  forward  through 
the  mgbt :  the  young  pantisocrat,  mindful  of  his  fellow - 
man,  dragged  him  along  nine  miles  amid  rain  and  mire. 
Then,  with  weary  feet,  he  reached  Bath,  and  there  was 
bis  mother  to  greet  him  with  surprise,  and  to  ask  for 
explanations.  **  Ob,  Patience^  Patience,  thou  hast  often 
helped  poor  Robert  Southey,  but  never  didst  thou  stand 
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him  in  more  noad  than  on  Friday  the  1 7th  of  October, 
1794." 

For  a  little  longer  the  bow  of  hope  ahone  in  the  Weal) 
aome where  over  the  Susquehaniia,  and  then  it  gradually 
grew  faint  and  faded.  Money,  that  hngp  evil,  eneered 
its  cold  negations.  The  obiefa  consulted,  and  Southey 
proposed  that  a  house  and  farm  should  be  taken  in  Wales, 
wheie  their  principles  might  be  acted  out  until  better 
days  enabled  them  to  etart  upon  their  voyage.  One 
pantisocrat,  at  least,  could  be  happy  with  Edith,  brown 
bread,  and  wild  Welsh  raspberries*  But  Coleridge 
objected  |  their  principles  could  not  be  fairiy  tested 
under  the  disadvantage  of  an  effete  and  adverse  social 
stuto  surrounding  them ;  besides,  where  was  the  purchase- 
money  to  come  from  I  how  were  they  to  live  nntil  the 
gathering  of  their  £rst  crops  1  It  became  dear  that  the 
realization  of  their  plan  must  be  postponed.  The  imme^ 
diate  problem  was,  How  to  raise  150^.  f  With  such  ft  sunt 
they  might  both  qualify  by  marriage  for  membership  in 
the  pantiaocratical  coiumnnity.  After  that,  the  rest  would 
somehow  follow. 

How,  then,  to  raise  l^OL  1  Might  they  not  start  a  new 
maganne  and  become  joint  editors  t  Tlie  Telegraph  had 
offered  employment  to  Sou  they.  "  Hireling  writer  to  a 
newspaper  !  'Sdeath  )  ^tis  an  ugly  title  ;  but  n^importe. 
I  shall  write  truth  and  only  truth,"  The  offer,  however, 
turned  out  to  be  that  of  a  reporter's  place ;  and  his  trouble- 
some guest,  honesty,  prevented  his  contributing  to  The 
True  Britoa  But  he  and  Coleridge  could  at  least 
write  poetry,  and  perhaps  publish  it  with  advantage ^ 
to  themselves  J  and  they  could  lecture  to  a  Bristol 
audience.  With  some  skinnishiug  lectures  on  varioni 
political  subjects  of  immediate  interest  Coleridge  began ; 
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many  came  to  hesct  them,  and  the  applause  waa  loud. 
Thufl  encouraged,  he  announced  and  delivered  two  remark* 
able  couisea  of  lectures— ^ne,  A  comparative  view  of  the 
EnglMi  Bebellion  undeT  Charles  L  and  the  French  Be- 
volution ;  the  otherj  On  Bevealed  Eeligion,  its  Corrup- 
tloBB  and  its  Political  Views,  Southey  did  not  feel 
tempted  to  discusa  the  origin  of  evil  or  the  piinciplea  of 
revolution.  He  chose  as  his  subject  a  view  of  the  course 
of  European  history  from  Solon  and  Lycurgus  to  the 
American  War,  His  hearers  were  pleased  by  the  graceful 
delivery  and  unassuming  self-possession  of  the  youDg 
lecturer,  and  were  quick  to  recognise  the  uii usual  range  of 
hia  knowledge,  his  just  perceptioii  of  facts,  his  ardour  and 
energy  of  conviction.  One  lecture  Coleridge  begged  per- 
mission to  deliver  in  Southey 's  place — that  on  the  Kise, 
Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  Southey 
consented,  and  the  room  was  thronged ;  but  no  lecturer 
appeared ;  they  waited ;  still  no  lecturer,  Southey  olfered 
an  apology,  and  the  crowd  dispersed  in  no  happy  temper. 
It  ia  likely  J  adds  that  good  old  gossip  Cottle,  who  tellt 
the  story,  "that  at  this  very  moment  Mr,  Coleridge 
might  have  been  found  at  No*  48,  College  Street,  com- 
posedly smoking  his  pipe,  and  lost  in  profound  musings  on 
his  divine  Susquehannah,'* 

The  good  Cottle— young  m  1795,  a  publisher,  and  un- 
happily a  poet— rendered  more  important  service  to  tha 
two  young  men  than  that  of  smoothing  down  their  ruffied 
tempers  after  this  incident,  Southey,  in  coiy unction  with 
Lovell,  had  already  published  a  slender  volume  of  verse. 
The  pieces  by  Southey  recall  his  schoolboy  joys  and 
sorrows,  and  tell  of  his  mother's  tt^ars,  his  father^s  death, 
hia  friendship  with  **  Urban,"  bis  love  of  *'  Ariste,'*  lovely 
maid  J  hia  delight  in  old  romance,   his  diseipleBhlp  to 
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Rousseau.  They  are  chiefly  of  bterest  m  exhibiting  tho 
dlyeTse  literary  inflaencee  to  which  a  young  writer  of  genius 
waa  exposed  In  the  last  qnartaT  of  the  eighteenth  centmy. 
Here  the  couplet  of  Pope  reappeara,  and  hard  by  the  irre- 
gular ode  as  practised  by  Warton,  the  elegy  as  written  by 
Gmyf  the  unrhymed  stanza  which  Colline's  Evening  made 
a  foahlon,  the  sonnet  to  which  Bowles  had  lent  a  medi- 
tatiTe  grace,  and  the  rhymeless  measurea  imitated  by 
Sonthey  from  Sayeni^  and  afterwards  made  popular  by 
\m  Thalaha.  On  the  laat  page  of  this  volume  appeal 
"  Proposalfl  for  publishing  by  Bubecription  Joan  of  Are  ;*' 
but  subscriptions  came  slowly  in.  One  evening  Sonthey 
read  for  Cottle  some  books  of  Joafi,  **  It  can  rarely 
happen,"  he  writes,  "  that  a  young  author  should  meet 
with  a  bookfidler  as  inexperienced  and  as  ardent  ns  him- 
self," Cottle  offered  to  publish  the  poem  in  quarto,  to 
make  it  the  bandfiomeat  book  ever  printed  in  Bristol, 
to  giTe  the  author  fifty  copi^  for  his  aubicribers^  and 
fifty  pounds  to  put  forthwith  into  his  purse.  Some 
dramatic  attempts  had  recently  been  made  by  Sou  they, 
Wat  Tijler,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more  at  a  later  date,  and 
the  FaU  of  Robespierre^  undertaken  by  Coleridge,  Lovell, 
and  Sou  they,  half  in  sport — each  being  pledged  to  produce 
an  act  in  twenty-four  hours.  These  were  now  forgotten, 
and  aU  his  energies  were  given  to  revising  and  in  part 
recasting  Joan.  In  six  weeks  his  epic  had  been  written  ; 
its  revision  occupied  six  months. 

With  summer  came  e  great  Borrow,  and  in  the  end  of 
autumn  a  measureksa  joy,  "  He  iff  dead,"  Soathey  writes, 
«  my  dear  Edmund  Seward  !  after  six  weeks*  suifering. 
,  ,  .  *  You   know   not^   Groavenor,    how   I   loved   poor 

Edmund :  he  t&nght  me  all  that  I  have  of  good 

There  is  a  strange  vacancy  in  my  heart,  ,  .  »  .  I  have 
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lost  A  friend  p  and  aucb  a  one  T'  And  then  eliaraoteris- 
tically  come  the  words  ;  "  I  will  try,  by  aseiduotia  employ* 
mentj  to  get  rid  of  very  melancholy  thoaghts."  Anothet 
conBolation  Southey  po^eeeeed :  during  hiB  whole  life  he 
steadfastly  believed  thot  death  ie  but  the  removal  of  a 
Bpirit  from  earth  to  hoavBii ;  and  heaven  for  him  meant  a 
place  where  cheerful  familiarity  was  natural,  where  perhapa 
he  himself  would  write  more  epics  and  purchase  more 
folios.  As  Baxter  expected  to  meet  among  the  saints 
above  Mr.  Hampden  and  Mr.  Pym^  m  Sou  they  counted 
upon  the  pleasure  uf  having  long  talks  with  friendB^  of 
obtaining  introductions  to  eminent  8trangei?t ;  above  all, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  joy  of  again  embracing  his 
beloved  ones; — 


Often  together  have  we  talked  of  deftthi 

How  sweet  it  were  to  see 
All  doubtful  thingfi  made  olear ; 
How  Bweet  it  were  with  poweni 

6ach  as  tbe  Cberabim 
To  view  tbe  depth  of  Hoaren  I 

0  Edmund  I  thou  hast  first 
Began  tbe  travel  of  eternity* 

Antnmn  brought  ite  happiness  pure  and  deep.  Mr. 
Hill  had  arnved  from  liabon ;  once  again  he  urged  hb 
nephew  to  enter  the  church ;  but  for  one  of  Southey*e 
opinions  the  church -gate  "  is  perjury/*  nor  does  he  even 
find  church-going  the  best  mode  of  spending  hia  Sun- 
day.  He  proposed  to  choose  the  law  as  his  profession. 
But  his  uncle  had  heard  of  Pantiaocmcjrj  Asphetorism, 
and  Miss  Fricker,  and  said  the  law  could  wait ;  be  should 
go  abroad  for  slk  months,  see  Spain  and  Portugal,  learn 
foreign  lan^^geSj  read  fofBign  poetry  and  history,  rum- 
mage  among  the  books  and  manuscripts  his  uncle  had  ool^ 
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lected  in  Lisbon,  and  ftll<}rwaTd»  retxirn  to  his  Bbckatone. 
Southed',  straightforward  in  ail  elee^  in  love  became  a 
MachiaTeL  To  Spain  and  Portugal  he  would  go;  bis  mother 
wiahed  it ;  Cottle  expected  from  him  a  volume  of  tmvelE  ; 
bis  uncle  had  but  to  name  the  day.  Then  he  sought 
Edith  and  asked  her  to  promiee  that  before  he  departed 
ahe  woiUd  become  his  wife ;  she  wept  to  think  that  be  was 
going,  and  yet  persuaded  him  to  go ;  consented  Hnally  to  all 
Uiat  be  prapctsed*  But  how  was  he  to  pay  the  marriage  fees 
and  bay  the  wedding-ring  l  Often  this  autumn  be  bad 
walked  the  streets  dinnerleas,  no  pence  in  his  pocket,  no 
bread  and  cheese  at  his  lodgingSp  thinking  little,  bowerer, 
of  dinner,  for  hie  head  was  full  of  poetry  and  his  heart 
of  love.  Cottle  lent  him  money  for  the  ring  and  the 
licence^and  Southey  in  afler-yeara  never  forgot  the  kind- 
nees  of  his  honest  Mend.  He  was  to  accompany  his  uncle, 
but  Edith  was  first  to  be  hie  own ;  so  she  may  bonourably 
accept  from  bim  whatever  means  he  can  fumbh  for  her 
support.  It  was  arranged  with  Cottle's  sisters  that  she 
should  live  with  them,  and  still  call  herself  by  her  maiden 
name*  On  the  morning  of  the  14tb  of  November,  1795, 
a  day  sad^  yet  with  bappinesa  underlying  all  sadness, 
Robert  Southey  was  married  in  RedcUffe  Cburcb,  Bristol, 
to  Edith  Fricker*  At  the  church  door  there  was  a  pres- 
sure of  bands,  and  they  parted  with  full  hearts,  silently 
— Mrs.  Southey  to  take  up  her  abode  in  Bristol,  with  the 
wedding-ring  upon  her  brejiat,  her  husband  to  cross  the 
Bea.  Kever  did  woman  put  her  bappine^  in  more  loyal 
keepiog. 

Bo  by  love  and  by  poetry,  by  Edith  Fricker  and  by 
Joan  of  Arc,  Souther's  life  was  being  shaped.  Powers 
most  benign  leaned  forward  to  brood  over  the  coming 
years  and  to  bless  them.     It  was  decreed  that  bis  heart 
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should  be  no  homeless  wanderer ;  that,  as  seasons  went  by, 
children  should  be  in  his  arms  and  upon  his  knees ;  it  was 
also  decreed  that  he  should  .become  a  strong  toiler  among 
books.  Now  Pantisocracy  looked  faint  and  far ;  the  facta 
plain  and  enduring  of  the  actual  world  took  hold  of  his 
adult  spirit.  And  Coleridge  complained  of  this,  and  did 
not  come  to  bid  his  friend  farewell 
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Tbeouge  pastoral  Bomerset,  through  DeTOU  amid  faUiBg 
leaves,  then  over  rough  Cormsh  roads,  the  coach  brought 
Southey,  cold,  hungry,  and  dispirited,  to  Falmouth.  Ko 
packet  thsre  for  Comnoa  ;  no  packet  starting  before  De- 
cember Isti  The  gap  of  time  looked  cotouTleBa  and  dreaTy, 
nor  could  even  the  philoBophy  of  Epictetus  lift  him  quite 
above  **  the  thiugs  independent  of  the  will"  After  a  com- 
fortless and  stormy  voyage,  on  the  fifth  morning  the  sun 
ahone,  and  through  a  mist  the  barren  cliffs  of  Galicia,  with 
breakers  tumbling  at  their  feet,  rose  in  sight.  Who  has 
not  experienced,  when  first  he  has  touched  a  foreign 
soil,  how  nature  purges  the  visual  nerve  with  lucky 
euphrasy  ^  The  shadowy  streets,  the  latticed  housea,  the 
fountains,  the  frogmen ts  of  Moorish  architecture,  the 
Jewish  faces  of  the  men,  the  luetrous  eyes  of  girls,  the 
children  gaily  bedizened,  the  old  witcbdike  women  with 
brown  shrivelled  parchment  for  skin,  told  Southey  that 
he  was  far  from  home.  Kor  at  night  was  he  permitted 
to  forget  his  whereabouts  ;  out  of  doors  cats  were  uttering 
soft  things  in  most  vile  Spanish ;  beneath  his  blanket, 
familiars,  bloodthirsty  as  those  of  the  Inquisition,  made 
him  their  own*  He  was  not  sorry  when  the  crazy  coach, 
drawn  by  mx  mulea>  received  him  and  his  uncle,  and  the 
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joumej  eaatward  began  to  tbe  ehomt  of  tke  mule  teen 
and  the  clink  of  a  hundred  bella. 

Some  eighteen  dajB  were  spent  upon  the  road  to 
ltladiid«  Had  Southej  not  left  half  his  Hfe  behind 
him  in  Briatol,  those  December  days  would  ha^e  been 
almoBt  wholly  pleasurable.  A  a  it  was  they  yielded  a 
large  poaaesBion  for  the  lUDer  eye,  and  gaye  hia  heart  a 
hold  upon  this  new  land  whieh,  in  a  certain  aenae,  became 
for  ever  after  the  land  of  his  adoption.  It  was  pleasant 
when  having  gone  forward  on  foot  he  reached  the  crest 
of  some  mountain  road,  to  look  down  on  broken  waters 
in  the  glen^  and  across  to  the  little  white- walled  convent 
amid  its  chestButs,  and  back  to  the  dim  ocean ;  there,  on 
the  aummit,  to  rest  with  the  odour  of  furze- blossoms  and 
the  tinkle  of  goats  in  the  air,  and  while  the  mules  wound 
up  the  long  ascent  to  turn  aH  this  into  hasty  rhymes^ 
ending  with  the  thought  of  peace  and  love  and  Ediih. 
Then  the  bells  audibly  approaching,  and  the  loud-voiced 
mxdeteer  consigning  his  struggliog  team  to  Baiut  l^Iichaal 
and  three  hundred  devils ;  and  then  on  to  remoter  hilb, 
or  moor  and  swamp,  or  the  bridge  fiung  across  a  ravine, 
or  the  path  above  a  precipice  with  mist  and  moonlight 
below.  And  next  day  some  walled  city  with  its  decay- 
ing toweiB  and  dim  piazza,  some  church  with  its  balcony 
of  ghastly  skulls,  some  abandoned  castle,  or  jasper-pillared 
Moorish  gateway  and  gallery,  Kor  were  the  little  inns 
and  baiting-houses  without  compensations  for  their  mani- 
fold discomforts.  The  Spanish  country-folk  were  dirty 
and  ignorant,  but  they  had  a  courtesy  unknown  to  Eng- 
lish peasants;  Southey  would  join  the  group  around  the 
kitchen  fire  and  be,  as  far  as  his  imperfect  speech  allowed, 
one  with  the  rustics,  the  carriers,  the  hostess,  the  children, 
tlie  Tillage  barber,  the  familiar  priest^  and  the  familiar 
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pig&  When  chambermaid  Josepha  took  hold  of  hia  haii 
and  gravely  advised  him  nerer  to  tie  it  or  to  wear  powder, 
the  meant  simple  friendlineaaf  no  more.  In  his  recoil 
from  til©  dream  of  human  perfectihility^  Sonthey  allowed 
himself  at  times  to  square  accoimts  with  oommon  aenae 
by  a  cynical  outbreak  ;  but  in  truth  he  was  a  warm-hearted 
lover  of  his  kind*  Even  feudalism  and  Catholicism  had 
not  utterly  degraded  the  Spaniard*  Southey  thanka  God 
that  the  pride  of  chivalry  is  extinguished  ;  his  Protestant 
Eeal  becomea  deep- dyed  in  presence  of  our  Lady  of  Seven 
Sorrowi  and  the  Holy  Napkin,  "  Here  in  the  words  of  Maiy 
Wollstonecraft,"  he  writes,  "  '  the  serious  folly  of  Supatsti- 
tion  stares  every  man  of  sense  in  the  face.*  **  Yet  Spain 
has  inherited  tender  and  glorious  memories;  by  the 
river  Ezla  he  recalls  Montemayor'a  wooing  of  his  Diana ; 
at  Tordesillaa  he  muses  on  the  spot  where  Queen  Joanna 
watched  by  her  husband's  corpse,  and  where  Padilla, 
Martyr  of  Freedom,  triumphed  and  endured.  At  length, 
the  travellers,  accompanied  by  Manuel,  the  most  viva 
doua  and  accomplished  of  barbers,  drew  near  Madrid, 
piisfied  the  miles  of  kneeling  washerwomen  and  outspread 
clothes  on  the  rivei  banks,  entered  the  city,  put  up  at  the 
Cmz  de  Malta,  and  were  not  ill-content  to  procure  once 
■  more  a  well-cooked  supper  and  a  clean  bed, 

Southey  pursued  with  ardour  his  etudy  of  the  Spanish 
language,  and  could  soon  talk  l^imedly  of  its  great  writer*. 
The  national  theatres,  and  the  sorry  spectacle  of  buHock- 
teasing,  made  a  slighter  impression  upon  him  than  did  the 
cloisters  of  the  new  Franciscan  Convent.  He  had  been 
meditating  his  design  of  a  series  of  poems  to  illustrate 
the  mythologies  of  the  world ;  here  the  whole  portentous 
history  of  St,  Francia  was  displayed  upon  the  waUs,  **  I>« 
they  believe  all  this,  air  1"  ho  asked  Mr.  HilL     *'  Yes,  and 
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&  great  deal  more  of  the  game  kiud,"  wm  the  reply,    '*  Mj 

first  thought  was here  is  a  mythology  not  lesa 

wild  and  fanciful  than  any  of  those  upon  which  my 
imagination  was  employed,  and  one  which  ought  to  be 
included  in  my  ambitiouB  design/'  Thu^  Southey's  atten^ 
tion  was  drawn  for  the  1aist  time  to  the  legendary  and 
monastic  history  of  the  Church, 

His  Majesty  of  SpaiUi  with  his  courtesans  and  hie  cour- 
tiers, possibly  also  with  the  Queen  and  her  gallants,  had 
gone  westward  to  meet  the  Portuguese  eourt  upon  the 
borders.  As  a  matter  of  course,  therefore,  no  tmvelter 
oouJd  hope  to  leave  Madrid,  every  carriage,  catt^  horse, 
mule,  and  ass  being  embargoed  for  the  royal  setvice.  The 
foUuwers  of  the  father  of  his  people  numbered  seven 
thousand,  and  they  advanced,  devouring  all  before  them, 
neither  paying  nor  promising  to  pay,  leaving  a  broad  track 
behind  as  bare  as  that  stripped  by  an  army  of  locusts,  with 
here  a  weeping  cottager  and  there  a  smoking  cork-tree  for 
a  memorial  of  their  niarck  Ten  days  after  the  king's 
departure,  Mr.  Hill  and  his  nephew  succeeded  in  finding  a 
buggy  with  two  mules,  and  made  their  escape,  taking  with 
them  their  own  larder.  Their  destination  was  Lisbon, 
and  as  they  drew  towards  the  royal  party,  the  risk  of 
embaigo  added  a  zm%  to  travel  hardly  less  piquant  than 
that  imparted  by  the  neighbourhood  of  bandits.  It  was 
mid-January ;  the  mountains  shone  with  enow ;  but  olive- 
gathering  had  begun  in  the  plains ;  violets  were  in  blossom, 
and  in  the  air  was  a  genial  warmth.  As  they  drove  south 
and  west,  the  younger  traveller  noted  for  his  diary  the 
first  appearance  of  orange-trees,  the  first  myrtle,  the  first 
fence  of  aloes.  A  pressure  was  on  their  spirits  till  Lisbon 
should  be  reached ;  they  would  not  linger  to  watch  the 
sad  procession  attending  a  body  uncovered  upon  its  bier; 
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they  hfh  behind  the  pUgrima  to  our  Lady's  Bhrinej  pioua 
bacchanals  balf-n^ked  and  half  drunks  adrancing  to  tha 
tune  of  bag-pipe  and  dnim ;  thea  the  gleam  of  waters 
before  thetHj  a  cough  two  hours'  passage^  and  the  weary 
heads  were  on  their  pillows^  to  be  roused  before  morning 
by  an  earthipake  with  its  sudden  trembling  and  cracking. 

Life  at  Lisbon  was  not  altogether  after  Soathe/s  heart. 
His  uncle's  books  and  manuBcnpts  were  Indeed  a  treasure 
to  explore,  but  Mx.  HiU  lived  m  society  as  well  aa  in  his 
study,  and  thought  it  right  to  j^ive  his  nephew  the  advan- 
tage of  new  acquaintances.  What  had  the  author  of  Joan 
of  ArCf  the  husband  of  Edith  Soutbey,  the  disciple  of 
Roufiseaii,  of  Godwin,  the  Stoic,  the  tall,  dark-eyed  young 
man  with  a  certain  mldneas  of  expression  in  his  face, 
standing  alone  or  discoursing  earaeatly  on  Industrial  Com- 
mnnities  of  Women — what  had  he  to  do  with  the  inania 
re^na  of  the  drawing-room  1  He  cared  not  for  cards  nor  for 
dancing ;  he  possessed  no  gift  for  turning  the  leaves  on 
the  hoipsichord,  and  saying  the  happy  word  at  the  right 
moment  Southey,  indeed,  knew  as  Little  bb  possible  of 
mnmo;  and  all  through  his  life  acted  on  the  principle 
that  the  worthiest  use  of  sound  without  sense  had  been 
long  ago  discovered  by  schoolboys  let  loose  from  their 
taskB}  he  loved  to  create  a  chaos  of  sheer  noise  i^ter 
thofle  hours  during  which  silence  bad  been  intermpted 
only  by  the  scraping  of  his  pen.  For  the  rest,  the  salliea 
of  glee  from  a  mountain  brook,  the  piping  of  a  thrush 
from  the  orchard' bo  ugh,  would  have  delighted  him  more 
than  all  the  trills  ol  Sontag  or  the  finest  rapture  of 
Mali  bran.  It  was  with  some  of  the  superiority  and  seri- 
ouaness  of  a  philosopher  just  out  of  his  teens  that  he 
unbent  to  the  frivolities  of  the  Lisbon  drawing-rooms. 

Bat  if  Lisbon  had  its  vexations,  the  country,  the  climate, 
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the  mountatjas  with  their  streams  and  coolness,  tlie  odorous 
gardens^  Tagus  BasMng  in  the  eunlight,  tha  rough  W 
glittering  with  white  breakers,  and  the  Atlantic,  made 
mmenda  When  April  came,  Mr,  Hill  moved  to  his  house 
at  Gintra,  and  the  memories  and  gensations  **  felt  in  the 
blood  and  felt  along  the  hearty"  which  Southey  brought 
with  him  to  England,  were  especially  associated  with  thie 
delightful  retreat*  *^  Never  was  a  house  more  completely 
secluded  than  my  uncle's  :  it  is  so  surrounded  with  lemon- 
trees  and  laurels  as  nowhere  to  be  visible  at  the  distance 
of  ten  yards.  ,  ,  ,  ,  A  little  stream  of  water  runs  down 
the  hill  before  the  door,  another  door  opens  into  a  lemon- 
garden,  and  ^m  the  sitting-room  we  have  just  such  a 
prospect  oyer  lemon-trees  and  laurels  to  an  opposite  hill 
aa,  by  promising  a  better,  invitee  us  to  wait.  .  ,  .  .  On 
one  of  the  mountain  eminences  stands  the  Penha  Con- 
yent,  visible  from  the  hills  near  Lisbon.  On  another  are 
the  ruins  of  a  Moorish  castle,  and  a  cistern,  within  its 
boundaries,  kept  always  full  by  a  spring  of  purest  water 
that  rises  in  it.  From  this  elevation  the  eye  stretches 
over  a  bare  and  melancholy  country  to  Lisbon  on  the  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  distant  Convent  of  Mafra,  the 
Atlantic  bounding  the  greater  part  of  the  prospect,  I 
never  beheld  a  view  that  so  effectually  checked  the  wish 
of  wandering/* 

'*  Lisbon,  from  which  God  grant  me  a  speedy  deliver- 
ance," is  the  heading  of  one  of  Southey's  letters ;  but  when 
the  day  came  to  look  on  Lisbon  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
his  heart  grew  heavy  with  happy  recollection.  It  was  with 
no  regretful  feeling,  however,  that  he  leaped  ashore,  glad 
after  all  to  exchange  the  sparkling  Xagus  and  the  lemon 
groves  of  Portugal  for  the  mud-encumbered  tide  of  Avon 
and  a  glimpse  of  British  smoke.      "  1  intend  to  write  a 
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hymn,"  ho  eaye,   "  to  the  Bii  PenateB."     His  joy  in  re- 

unioa  with  his  wife  was  made  more  mre  and  tender  hj 
findiag  her  in  sorrow ;  the  grief  %vas  ako  pecuharlj  his  own 
— ^Lovell  was  dead.  He  had  been  taken  ill  at  SaliBbury^  and 
by  his  haate  to  reach  his  fireside  bad  heightened  the  fever 
which  hung  npon  him.  Coleridge,  writing  to  hia  friend 
Poole  at  thia  timej  expreaaea  himself  with  amiable  but 
inactive  piety:  '*The  widow  is  calmj  and  amused  with 
her  beautiful  Infant,  We  are  all  become  more  religioua 
than  we  were.  God  be  ever  praised  for  all  thLugs*" 
Southey  also  writes  characteristically :  **  Poor  Lovell  I  I 
am  in  hopea  of  raiaing  something  for  hia  widow  by  pub- 
Uahing  hia  beat  pieces,  if  only  enongh  to  buy  her  a 
harpsichord  »  .  *  Will  yon  procure  me  aome  sab- 
BcribeisK  No  idle  conceit  of  serving  her,  for  Mrs. 
Lovell  with  her  child,  aa  well  as  Mrs.  Coleridge  with  her 
children,  at  a  later  time  became  members  of  the  Southey 
household-  Already — ^though  Coleridge  might  resent  it — 
Southey  was  willing  to  part  with  some  vague  enthuaiams 
which  wandered  m  the  inane  of  a  young  man's  fancy,  for 
the  sake  of  simple  loyalties  and  manly  tendemeaaee.  No 
one  was  more  boyish-hearted  than  Southey  at  fifty ;  but 
even  at  twenty-two  it  would  not  have  been  surprising  to 
find  grey  hairs  sprinkling  the  dark.  *'How  does  time 
mellow  down  our  opinions  I  Little  of  that  ardent  enthu- 
siasm which  BO  lately  fevered  my  whole  character  re* 
mains.  I  have  ccmtractcd  my  sphere  of  action  within 
the  little  circle  of  my  own  friends,  and  even  my  wishes 
seldom  stray  beyond  it,  .  .  ,  I  want  a  little  room  to 
arrange  my  books  in,  and  some  Latcs  of  my  own*"  This 
domestic  feeliug  was  not  a  beaotted  contentment  in  narrow 
interests  ;  no  man  was  more  deeply  moved  by  the  political 
changes  in  hia  own  country,  by  the  nationd  uprising  in 
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the  Spanisli  peninsula,  than  Southey  ;  wliile  seated  at  Jiis 
desk,  his  intellect  ranged  through  dim  oenturiea  of  the 
past.  Bat  hie  heart  neaded  an  abiding- plaoe,  and  he 
yielded  to  the  houda — strict  and  dear— K>f  duty  and  of 
love  which  bound  hia  own  life  to  the  livea  of  othera. 

The  ambitious  quarto  on  which  Cottle  prided  him^ielf  not 
a  little  was  now  published  (1796),  To  aisaign  its  true  pla^ 
to  Joan  of  Are  wo  must  remerabei  that  narrative  poetry  in 
the  eighteenth  century  was  of  the  slenderest  dimensions 
and  the  moat  modest  temper.  Poems  of  description  and 
sentiment  seemed  to  leave  no  place  for  poems  of  action 
and  passion.  Delicately  dnisbed  cabinet  pictures  like 
Shenstone*a  Schoolmisire^  and  Goldsmith's  Deserted  VU' 
lage  had  superseded  fresco.  The  only  great  English  epic 
0f  that  century  is  the  proas  Odyssey  of  which  Mr,  Tom 
Jones  IS  the  hero.  That  estimable  Loudon  merchant, 
Glover,  had  indeed  written  an  heroic  poem  contaiQing 
the  correct  number  of  Books  ;  its  subject  was  a  lo%  one  ; 
the  sentiments  were  geoerous,  the  language  di^ified ;  and 
inasmuch  as  Leonidas  was  a  patriot  and  a  whig,  true  whige 
and  patriots  bought  and  praised  the  poem.  But  Glover^s 
poetry  lacks  the  informing  breath  of  life.  His  seeond 
poem,  The  Athenatdj  appeared  after  his  death  and  its 
thirty  hooks  fell  plumb  into  the  water  of  oblivion.  It 
looked  as  if  the  narrative  poem  a  loJigue  haleiits  was 
dead  in  English  literature.  Cowper  had  given  breadth, 
with  a  mingled  gaiety  and  gravity,  to  the  poetry  of 
description  and  sentiment;  Bums  had  made  the  air 
tremulous  with  snatches  of  pure  and  thrilling  song ;  the 
Lyrical  BaJIads  were  not  yet*  At  tbi^  moment  from  a. 
provincial  press  Joan  of  Arc  was  issued  As  a  piece  of 
romantic  narrative  it  belongs  to  the  new  age  of  poatij ; 
Ul  sentiment   it   is  revolutionary  and  republican ;    ita 
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garment  of  style  U  of  the  eighteeBth  centuiy.  Nowhere, 
except  it  be  in  the  verses  which  hail  "  Inoculatiou,  lovely 
Maid  1"  does  the  personified  abstraction,  galvanized  into 
life  by  pnnter'a  type  and  poet's  epithet^  stalk  more  at 
large  than  in  the  unforfcanate  ninth  book^  the  Yision  of 
the  Maid,  which  William  Taylor  of  Korw^ich  prononnced 
worthy  of  Dante,  The  critical  reviews  of  the  time  were 
liberal  in  politics^  and  the  poem  was  praised  and  bought 
'*  Briasot  muTdered "  was  good^  and  ^  the  blameless  wife 
of  Bolimd*'  B toned  for  some  offences  against  taste ;  there 
was  also  that  notable  reference  to  the  "  Almighty  people  " 
who  "  from  their  tyrant^s  hand  dashed  down  the  iron  rod/* 
The  delegated  maid  is  a  ereatnre  overflowing  with  Eons- 
seaiiish  sensibility ;  virtue,  innocence,  the  peaceful  cot, 
stand  over  against  the  wai«  and  tyranny  of  kings,  and  the 
superstition  and  cmelty  of  prelates.  Bouthej  himself 
soon  disrelished  the  yonthful  heats  and  violences  of  the 
poem;  he  valued  it  as  the  work  which  ExBt  lifted  him 
into  pnblic  view ;  and  partly  ont  of  a  kind  of  gratitude 
he  rehandled  the  Joan  again  and  again.  It  would  burnish 
an  instructive  lesson  to  a  young  writer  to  note  how  its 
aspeiitiea  were  softened^  its  spasm  subdued,  its  swelling 
words  abated.  Yet  its  chief  intet^t  will  be  perceived 
only  by  readers  of  the  earlier  text  To  the  second  book 
Coleridge  contributed  some  four  hnudred  lines,  where 
Pla tonic  philosophy  and  protests  against  the  Newtonian 
hypothesis  of  «ether  are  not  very  appropriately  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  ahephard-giri  of  DomremL 
These  lines  disappeared  from  all  editions  after  the  first" 

>  1  find  in  a  Cmt$Xogu^  of  Elnglioh  Poetry ^  IBSSj  the  fdlowmg 
patM^  from  an  ftntdgmph  lett&r  of  B.  T.  Coloodgef  dated 
Bristol^  July  16*  1S14,  then  in  Mr.  Pioker^g'i  poesesiion :— •'  I 
looked  over  tho  tkat  five  booka  of   the  let    (Qafu^)   editbii  of 
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The  neighbonrlicKKl  of  BriBtol  was  for  the  preBent 
Southey'B  homo*  The  quickening  of  hlB  blood  by  the 
beauty,  the  air  and  sun  of  Southern  Europe,  the  eenee 
of  power  imparted  by  his  achieTement  in  poetry, 
the  joy  of  reunion  with  hia  young  wife,  the  joy  also  of 
fiolitude  among  rocks  and  woods,  combined  to  throw  him 
into  a  vivid  and  creative  mood.  His  head  was  fuU  of 
designs  for  tragedies,  epics,  novels,  romances,  tales — 
among  the  rest  "my  Oriental  poem  of  The  Destruction  of 
the  Bom  DanicL*'  He  has  a  "  Helicon  kind  of  dropsy  " 
upon  him  ;  he  had  rather  leave  off  eating  than  poctiising* 
He  was  also  engaged  in  making  the  promised  book  of  travel 
for  Cottle;  in  what  leisure  time  remained  after  these 
employments  he  scribbled  for  Tlie  Monthly  Magazine, 
and  to  good  purpoee,  for  in  eight  months  be  had  earned 
no  less  than  "  seven  pomida  and  two  pair  of  breeches^" 
which,  as  he  observes  to  hie  brother  Tom,  "is  not 
amiss."  He  was  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  he  was  happy. 
NoWp  too,  the  fooliah  estrangement  on  Coleridge's  part 
was  brought  to  an  end.  Sou  they  had  been  making 
some  acquaintance  with  German  literature  at  second 
hand«  He  had  read  Taylor*s  rendering  of  Biii^er's 
Lenore  and  wondered  who  this  William  Taylor  was ;  be 
had  read  Schiller's  Ccibal  and  Love  in  a  wretched  trans- 
lation, finding  the  fifth  act  dreadfully  affecting ;  he  had 

Joan  of  Are  j&&tet^jf  at  Hood's  reqneat^  in  order  to  toark  the 
linea  wriiten  by  me.  I  wite  reaJlj  aatotiisbod — 1,  at  tbe  schoolboy 
wretched  aUegorio  maobinety^ — ^2,  at  tlie  traasinQgrifiGattDn  of  the 
fanatic  YLrago,  into  a  modena  Novel -pawing  proselyte  of  the  Ago 
or  Beaaon,  a  Tom  Paine  in  pettioo&ta,  but  ho  lovely  I  and  in  love 
more  dear  I  '  On  fe^r  rubied  theek  hu.ny  pity't  cryttnl  ff*m  '— S,  at 
the  utter  want  of  all  rbythm  in  tbe  verse,  the  monotony  find  the 
dead  plnmb  down  of  the  patiBOS,  and  cif  the  abBeuoe  of  &U  bone, 
muscle^  and  sinew  in  tbe  single  linea/' 
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also  read  ScliilleT's  Fiesco.  Coleridge  was  ju&t  back  aftei 
a  viait  to  Binnii^ham,  but  etili  held  off  from  his  brotber- 
m-law  and  former  friend.  A  eentence  from  SchiUeT^  copied 
OB  a  shp  of  paper  bj  Soutbeyj  with  a  word  or  two  of  con- 
ciliation, was  sent  to  the  offended  Abdiel  of  Pantisocmcj  : 
*^  Fieaco  !  Fiesco  !  thou  lea  vest  a  void  in  my  bosom,  which 
the  human  race,  thrice  told,  will  never  fiil  up."  It  did 
not  take  much  to  melt  the  faint  reaentment  of  Coleridge, 
and  to  open  his  liberal  heart.  An  interview  followed^ 
and  in  an  honr'e  time,  as  the  story  is  told  by  Coleridge's 
nepbow,  "  theee  two  extraordinary  youths  were  ann  in 
arm  again." 

Seven  pounds  and  two  pair  of  breeches  are  not  amiaa, 
but  poundfi  take  to  themselves  wingSt  and  fly  away ; 
a  poet's  wealth  is  commonly  in  the  pauto-post-Jutwrun 
tense;  it  therefore  behoved  Southey  to  proceed  with 
his  intended  study  of  the  law.  By  Chrbtmas  he  would 
receive  the  first  instalment  of  an  annual  allowance 
of  1601*  promised  by  his  generous  friend  Wynn  upon 
coming  of  a^e ;  but  Southey,  who  bad  just  written  his 
Hi/mn  to  the  Penaie^i — a  poem  of  grave  tenderness  and 
sober  beauty^ — knew  that  those  deities  are  eicact  in  their 
demand  for  the  dues  of  fire  and  salt,  for  the  firstlings 
of  fruits,  and  for  offerings  of  fine  flour*  A  hundred  and 
sixty  pounds  would  not  appease  them.  To  London 
therefor©  he  must  go,  and  Bkckatone  must  become  his 
counseUor.  But  never  did  Sindbad  suffer  from  the 
tyrannous  old  man  between  hb  aboulders  as  Bobert 
Southey  suffered  from  Blackstone.  London  in  itself 
meant  deprivation  of  all  that  he  most  cared  for;  he 
loved  to  shape  his  life  in  huige  and  simple  lines,  and 
London  seemed  to  scribble  over  his  consciousness  with 
distractions  and  intricacies.     ''My  spirits  always   sink 
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whan  I  approach  it*     Green   fielda  are   mj  delight     I 

am  not  cnlj  better  in  health,  but  eTen  in  hearty  in 
the  country."  Some  of  his  fflther*B  love  of  mml 
sightfi  and  Bounda  waa  in  him,  though  hare-hunting 
was  not  an  amnsement  of  Southey  the  younger^  ha 
waa  m  little  of  a  sportsman  as  Ms  friend  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  the  only  marderous  eport  indeed  which  Southey 
ever  engaged  in  was  that  of  plstol-ahooting,  with  sand 
for  ammunition,  at  the  waspa  m  Bedford's  garden  when 
he  needed  a  diyeraioD  from  the  wara  of  Talbot  and 
the  **  missioned  Maid."  Two  pleasures  of  a  rare  kind 
London  offered,  l^e  preaenee  of  old  Mends,  and  the 
pursuit  of  old  boo^  upon  the  stalls.  But  not  even  for 
these  best  lufes  proposed  by  ^e  Demon  of  the  plaee 
would  Southey  renounce 

Tiie  genm]  iaflaeDOea 
And  thoughts  and  feeUngs  to  bo  found  wb&fa*ar 
Wa  bti^tbe  beiKtath  tha  open  ekj^  ^ad  wee 
HhrtWa  Ubora]  bosom. 

To  London,  however,  he  would  go,  and  would  read 
nine  hours  a  day  at  law*  Although  he  pleaded  at  times 
against  his  intended  profession,  Southey  really  made 
a  strenuous  effort  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  legal 
studies,  and  for  a  while  Blaekstone  and  Madoe  seemed 
to  advance  side  by  side.  But  the  bent  of  his  nature 
iraa  strong*  **  I  commit  wilful  murder  on  my  own 
intelleet/'  he  writes  two  years  later^  "by  drudging  at 
law,"  And  the  worst  or  the  best  of  it  was  that  all  his 
drudgery  waa  useless .  Southey 'e  memory  was  of  that 
eerviceable  sieve-like  kind  which  retains  everything  need- 
ful to  its  possessor,  and  drops  everything  which  is  mere 
inoumbrance.  Every  circumstance  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  the  seminary  of  magicians  in  the  Dom 
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Daniel  tiadei  the  roots  of  the  aea  adhered  to  his  memoiji 
but  how  to  proceed  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleaa  waa 
always  just  forgotten  since  yesterday,  "I  am  not 
indolent;  I  loathe  indolence;  but^  indead^  reading  law 
IB  lahoriouB  indolence — it  is  thrashmg  straw.  «  .  .  I 
have  given  all  poesible  attention  and  attempted  to  com- 
mand volition ;  .  .  .  close  the  book  and  all  was  gone." 
In  1801,  there  was  a  chance  of  South ey's  visiting  Sicily 
as  aecretary  to  some  Italian  Legation.  '^It  is  unfoi^ 
tunato,"  he  writes  to  Bed  ford  j  "  that  you  cannot  come  to 
the  sacrifice  of  one  law  hook — my  whole  proper  stock — 
whom  I  design  to  take  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Etim, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  throwing  him  straight  to 
the  devil.  Huzza,  Grosvenor !  I  was  once  afraid  that  I 
should  have  a  deadly  deal  of  law  to  forget  whenever  I 
had  done  with  it ;  hut  my  brains^  God  bless  them,  novel 
received  any,  and  I  am  as  ignorant  as  heart  could  wish* 
The  tares  would  not  grow." 

As  spring  advanced,  impatience  quickened  within  him  ; 
the  craving  for  a  lonely  place  in  sight  of  something  green 
became  too  strong.  Why  might  not  law  be  read  in 
Hampshire  under  blue  skies,  and  aJso  poetry  he  written  ! 
Southey  longed  to  fill  his  eyesight  with  the  sea,  and 
with  sunsets  over  the  sea;  he  longed  to  renew  that 
delicious  shock  of  plunging  in  salt  waves  which  be  had 
last  enjoyed  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  foot  of  the  glorious 
Arrabida  mountain.  Lodgings  were  found  at  Burton  near 
Christ  Church  (1797)>  and  here  took  place  a  little  Southey 
family^thering,  for  his  mother  joined  them^  and  his 
brother  Tom,  the  midshipman,  just  released  from  a  French 
prison.  Here  too  came  Cottle,  and  there  were  talks  about 
the  new  volume  of  shorter  poems;  here  came  Lloyd,  the 
friend  of  Coleridge,  himself  a  writer  of  verse,  and  with 
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Lloyd  came  Lamb,  the  play  of  whoBe  letteis  akow  that 
he  found  in  Southey  not  only  a  feUow-lover  of  quaint 
books,  but  also  a  ready  gmiler  at  quips  and  cranka  and 
twinklings  of  aly  absurdity.  And  here  he  found  John 
KickmaUj  '*  the  sturdiest  of  jovial  companions,"  whose 
clear  head  and  stout  heart  were  at  Southey's  service 
whenever  they  were  needed  through  all  the  future  years. 

When  the  holiday  at  Burton  waa  at  an  end  Sou  they  had 
for  a  time  no  fixed  abode.  He  is  now  to  he  seen  roaming 
over  the  cliffs  by  the  Avon,  and  now  casting  a  glance 
across  some  hook-atall  near  Gray's  Inn«  In  these  and 
subsequent  viaite  to  London  he  was  wistful  for  home,  and 
eager  to  hasten  bacL  *'At  last,  my  dear  Edith,  I  sit 
down  to  write  to  you  in  quiet  and  something  like  com- 
fort. .  ,  <  My  morning  has  been  spent  pleasantly,  for  it 
has  been  apent  alone  in  the  library ;  the  hours  so  em- 
ployed pass  rapicUy  enough,  but  I  grow  more  and  more 
home-aick,  like  a  spoilt  child.  On  the  29th  yon  may 
expect  me<  Term  opens  on  the  26th  j  after  eating 
my  third  dinner  I  can  drive  to  the  mail,  and  thirteen 
shillings  will  be  well  bestowed  in  bringing  me  home 
four-and-twenty  hours  earher — it  is  not  above  sixpence 
an  hour,  Edith,  and  I  would  gladly  porchase  an  hour  at 
home  now  at  a  much  higher  price/* 

A  visit  to  Norwich  (1798)  was  pleasant  and  useful  as 
widening  the  circle  of  Ma  literary  friends.  Here  Southey 
obtained  an  introduction  to  William  Taylor,  whose 
iranalationa  from  the  German  had  previously  attracted 
his  notice.  Norwich  at  the  end  of  the  last  centxiry  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  was  a  little  Academe  among 
provincial  citiea,  where  the  belles  httrm  and  mutual 
admiration  were  asaiduoualy  cultivated.  Southey  saw 
Norwich  at  its  best.    Among  its  "  superior  people  "  were 
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aeTeml  wbo  really  deserved  something  better  than  that 
vague  difitmctitui*  Chief  among  them  was  Dr.  Sayera, 
whom  the  G^nnan  critics  compared  to  Gray,  who  hid 
handled  the  Korae  mythology  in  poetry,  who  created 
the  EBgLish  monodrama,  and  introduced  the  rhymdeet 
measures  followed  by  Southoy,  He  rested  too  eoon  upon 
his  well-earned  reputation,  contented  him^lf  with  touch- 
ing and  retouching  his  verses,  and  posaessing  singularly 
pleasing  manners^  ahoimding  information  and  genial  wit, 
embellished  and  enjoyed  society.'  William  Taylor,  the 
biographer  of  Sayers,  was  a  few  years  his  jiinior.  He 
was  versed  in  Groethe,  in  SchiUeT^  in  the  great  Kotzebue 
— Shakspere's  immediate  succes^T^  in  Klopstock,  in  the 
fantastic  ballad  J  in  the  new  criticism^  and  all  this  at 
a  time  when  Gennan  characters  were  as  undecipherable  to 
moat  EngUshmen  as  Assyrian  arrow-heads.  The  whirligig 
of  time  brought  an  odd  revenge  when  Carlyle,  thirty  years 
later,  hailed  in  Taylor  the  first  example  of  '*  the  natural- 
bom  English  Philistine."  In  Norwich  he  was  known  as  a 
model  of  filial  virtue,  a  rising  light  of  that  illuminated  city, 
a  man  whose  extraordinary  range  pointed  him  out  as  the 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  interrogated  by  any  blue^stocking 
lady  upon  topics  as  remote  as  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor^  Chim-Cham-Chow.  William 
Taylor  had  a  command  of  new  and  mysteriouB  words  ;  h.% 
shone  in  paradox,  and  would  make  ladies  aghast  by 
"  defences  of  suicide,  avowals  that  snuff  alone  had  rescued 
him  from  it,  infoimation,  given  as  certain,  that  *  God  save 
the  King '  was  sung  by  Jeremiah  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon,*** witli  other  hlasphemies  bonowed  from  the  German, 

*  Eg&  SoTttliey*a  article  on  "  Dr.  Bayeni^i  Worka,"   Quarterly 
Review,  Jan,  1827. 

*  Harriet  Uartisean  :  Autobiography,  i.  p.  300. 
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tuinoT  po^ma  hy  various  writeia.  The  ^uggeation  waa  well 
received  hj  Sontheyf  who  became  editor  of  such  animal 
volumes  for  the  years  1799  and  18Q0.  At  this  period 
were  produced  many  of  the  ballads  aad  short  piecea  which 
are  perhaps  more  generaHj  known  than  any  other  of 
Sou  they 'a  writings.  He  bad  served  hia  apprenticeahip  to 
the  craft  and  mystery  of  such  verse-making  in  the  Morning 
Post,  earning  thereby  a  guinea  a  week,  hut  it  was  not 
until  Bishop  Bruno  was  written  at  Westbury  that  he  had 
the  luck  to  hit  off  the  right  tone,  as  he  conceived  it,  of 
the  modern  ballad.  The  popularity  of  his  Mar^  th^  Maid 
of  th§  Inn,  which  unhappy  children  got  by  heart,  and 
which  some  one  even  dramati;ced,  was  an  affliction  to  its 
author,  for  ho  would  mther  have  been  remembered  as  a 
ballad  writer  in  coimexion  with  Rudiger  and  Lord 
William.  What  he  has  written  in  this  kind  certainly 
does  not  move  the  heart  a«  with  a  trumpet,  it  does  not 
bring  with  it  the  dim  burden  of  sorrow  which  ia  laid  upon 
the  apirit  by  songs  like  those  of  Yarrow  crooning  of  **  old, 
unhappy  far-off  things."  But  to  tell  a  tale  of  fantasy 
briefly,  clearly,  brightly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
certain  heightening  of  imagiBative  touches,  is  no  common 
achievement.  The  spectre  of  the  murdered  boy  in  Lord 
WiUiam  ahone  upon  by  a  sudden  moonbeam,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  welter  of  waves  is  more  thMi  a  pictureaque 
apparition ;  readers  of  goodwill  may  find  him  a  very  genu  ine 
little  ghost,  a  stem  and  sad  justicer.  What  baa  been 
named  **  the  lyrical  cry  "  is  bard  to  find  in  any  of  Southey*a 
shorter  poems.  In  Roderick  and  elsewhere  he  takes  de- 
light in  representing  great  moments  of  life  when  fates  are 
decided,  but  such  moments  are  usually  represented  aa 
eminences  on  which  will  and  passion  wrestle  in  a  mortal 
embrace,  and  if  the  cry  of  passion  be  heard,  it  is  often 
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a  half-Btifled  death  cry.  The  beat  of  Soutbey'a  ehorte? 
poems  expressmg  peisonal  feelings  are  those  wMch  sum 
up  the  virtue  spread  over  seasons  of  life  and  long  habitaal 
mooda  Sometimes  he  ie  simply  eportive  aa  a  serious  man 
released  from  thought  and  toil  may  b%  and  at  &uch  times 
the  aportivenesa,  while  genuine  as  a  Bchoolboys^  is  like  a 
schoolboy's  the  reverse  of  keen-edged  ;  on  other  occasiouB 
he  espressos  simply  a  ettiong  man's  endujance  ol  sorrow ; 
but  moie  often  an  imdortone  of  gravity  appears  through 
hie  glee,  and  in  his  sorrow  there  is  something  of  solemn 

AH  this  year  (1799)  Madoc  was  steadily  advancing,  and 
The  De^truetian  of  Oie  Dom  Daniel  bad  been  already 
sketched  in  Qutline,  Sou  they  was  fortunate  in  finding  an 
admirable  listener-  The  Pneumatic  Institution,  established 
in  Bristol  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  was  now  under  the  c&re  of  a 
youth  lately  an  apothecary's  apprentice  at  Penzance^,  a  poet^ 
bnt  still  more  a  philosopher,  "  a  miraculous  young  man." 
"  He  is  not  yet  twenty-one,  nor  has  he  applied  to  chemistry 
more  than  eighteen  months^  but  he  has  advanced  with 
eucb  aeven-leagned  strides  as  to  overtake  everybody ; 
hb  name  is  Davy  " — Humphrey  Davy^ — **  the  young 
chemist,  the  young  everythiug^  the  man  least  ostentatious, 
of  first  talent  that  I  have  ever  known/'  Southey  would 
walk  across  from  Westbury,  an  easy  walk  over  beautiful 
ground,  to  breath©  Davy's  wonder- working  gaa,  **  which 
excites  all  possible  mental  and  muscular  energy,  and 
induces  almost  a  delirium  of  pleasurable  sensations  with- 
out any  subsequent  dejection."  Pleased  to  find  scientific 
proof  that  he  possessed  a  poet^s  fine  susceptibility,  he 
records  that  the  nitrous  oxide  wrought  upon  him  more 
readily  than  upon  any  other  of  it«  votaries.  *'  Oh,  Tom  !  ** 
he  excl&Lmst  gasping  and  ebullient^  "  Oh,  Tom  !  such  a 
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gaa  lias  Davy  discovered,  the  gaseo^  oxyde  t  .  .  . 
Dayy  has  actually  invented  a  new  pleasure  for  which 
language  has  no  name.  I  am  going  for  more  this  even- 
ing ;  it  makes  one  strong  and  ao  happy  I  ao  gloriously 
happy  1  ,  .  ,  Oh,  excellent  air-bag  !  "  If  Sou  they  drew 
inspiration  from  Davy's  air-bag,  could  Davy  do  less  than 
lend  his  ear  to  South  ey's  epic  i  They  would  stroll  hack 
to  Martin  HaH — so  christened  because  the  birds  who  love 
delicate  air  built  under  its  eaves  their  ''pendant  beds/^ 
— and  in  the  large  sitting-room,  its  recesses  stored  with 
h4)oks,  Of  seated  near  the  currant  bushes  in  the  garden, 
the  tenant  of  Martin  Hall  would  read  aloud  of  Urien  and 
Madoc  and  Cadwallon^  When  Davy  had  said  good-bye, 
Southey  would  sit  long  in  the  window  open  to  the  west, 
ponng  on  the  fJEtdiug  glories  of  aunset,  while  about  bim 
the  dew  was  cool,  aaid  the  swallows'  tiny  shrieks  of  glee 
grew  less  frequent,  until  aH  was  bushed  and  another  day 
was  done.  And  sometimes  he  would  muse  how  all  things 
that  he  needed  for  utter  happiness  were  here, — aU  things 
— and  then  would  rise  an  ardent  desire — except  a  child* 

Martin  Hall  was  unhappOy  held  on  no  long  lease; 
Its  owner  now  required  possession,  and  the  Southeys  with 
their  household  gods  had  reluctantly  to  hid  it  farewell 
Another  trooble,  and  a  more  formidable  one^  at  the  same 
time  threatened*  What  with  Annual  Anthologies,  Madoc 
in  Wales,  Madoc  in  Axtlan,  the  design  for  a  great  poem  on 
the  Deluge,  for  a  Greek  drama*  for  a  Portuguese  tragedy, 
for  a  martyrdom  play  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  what 
with  reading  Spanish,  learning  Butch»  tmnslating  and 
reviewing  fot  the  booksellers,  Southey  had  been  too  closely 
at  work.  His  heart  began  to  take  fits  of  sudden  and  vio- 
lent pulsation ;  his  sleep,  ordinarily  as  sound  as  a  child's, 
became  broken  and  unrefreahing.    Unless  the  disease  were 
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thfown  off  bj  r©gulaT  exercise,  Beddoes  asBUied  him,  it 
would  fasten  upoa  him  and  could  not  b©  overoomo.  Two 
years  preyioneiy  they  had  spent  a  aummer  at  Burton  in 
Hampshire;  why  ebould  they  not  go  there  agaiii  t  In  June, 
1791*,  unaccompamed  by  his  wife,  whose  health  eeemed 
abo  to  be  impaired,  Southey  went  to  seek  a  housai 
Two  cottages,  convertible  into  one,  with  a  garden,  a  fish- 
pond, and  a  pigeon-houBB,  promised  a  term  of  quiet  and 
comfort  in  "  Soutbey  Palace  that  is  to  be,"  Possession 
was  not  to  be  had  until  Michaelmas,  and  part  of  the  in- 
teirening  time  was  Tory  enjoy  ably  speDt  in  roaming 
among  the  vales  and  woods^  the  coombes  and  cliSs 
of  Devon.  It  was  in  some  measure  a  renewal  of  the 
open-air  delight  which  bad  been  his  at  the  Arnibida  and 
CiEtra.  **  I  have  seen  the  Valley  of  Stones,"  he  writes  * 
''Imagine  a  narrow  vale  between  two  ridges  of  hills 
somewhat  steep  ;  the  southern  hill  turfed ;  the  vale  which 
runs  from  m&t  to  west  covered  with  huge  stones  and 
Gagmen ts  of  stones  among  the  fern  that  fills  it;  the 
northern  ridge  completely  bare,  excoriated  of  all  turf  and 
all  soil,  the  very  bones  and  skeleton  of  the  earth ;  rock 
reclining  upon  rock^  stone  pOed  upon  stone,  a  huge  and 
terrific  maas.  A  palace  of  the  Preadamite  kinga,  a  city 
of  the  Anakim,  must  have  appeared  so  shapeless  and  yet 
so  like  thti  ruins  of  what  had  been  shaped,  after  the  waters 
of  the  flood  subsided,  I  ascended  with  some  toil  the 
highest  point ;  two  large  stones  inclining  ou  each  other 
formed  a  rude  portal  on  the  summit :  here  I  sat  down ;  a 
little  level  platform  about  two  yards  long  lay  before  me, 
and  then  the  eye  fell  immediately  upon  the%ea,  far,  very 
far  below»  I  never  felt  the  sublimity  of  solitude  before." 
But  Southey  could  not  rest  **  I  had  rather  leave  off 
eating  than  poetlmig,'^  be  had  said,  and  now  the  words 
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seemed  Gomiiig  true,  for  he  Btill  poetized  and  had  abBoat 
ceased  to  eat.  *'  Yesterday  I  finished  Madae^  thank  God ! 
and  thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfaction ;  but  I  have  resolved 
on  one  great,  lahorioui  and  radical  alteration.  It  was  mj 
design  to  identify  Madoe  with  Mango  Capac,  the  legislator 
of  Peru :  in  this  I  have  totally  failed,  therefore  Mango 
Capac  is  to  be  the  hero  of  another  poem/'  There  is  some- 
thing charming  in  the  logic  of  Southey's  "  therefore  " ;  so 
excellent  an  epic  hero  must  not  go  to  waste ;  but  when  on 
the  following  morning  he  rose  early  it  was  to  put  on  paper 
the  first  hundred  lines  not  of  Mango  Capac,  but  of  the 
Dom  Daniel  poem  which  we  know  aa  Thalaba.  A 
Mohammed  to  be  written  in  hexameters  was  also  on  the 
stocks;  and  Coleridge  bad  promised  the  half  of  this. 
Southey,  who  remembered  a  certain  qnaiio  volume  on 
Pan tiaoc racy  and  other  great  un^vritten  Trorks,  including 
the  last,  a  Life  of  Leasing,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
knew  the  worth  of  his  collaboiateur's  promises.  However 
it  matters  little ;  ^*  the  only  inconvenience  that  his  dere- 
liotion  can  occaaion  will  be  that  I  shall  write  the  poem  in 
fragments  and  have  to  eeam  them  together  at  last/*  *^  My 
Mohammed  will  be  what  I  believe  the  Arabian  was  in  the 
beginning  of  hia  career,  sincere  in  enthusiasm;  and  it 
would  puzzle  a  casuist  to  distinguish  between  the  belief  of 
inspiration  and  actual  enthusiasm."  A  short  fragment  of 
the  Mohammed  was  actuaDy  written  by  Coleridge,  and  a 
short  fragment  by  Sonthey,  which  dating  from  1799,  have 
an  intereet  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  English 
hexameter.  Last  among  these  many  projectSj  Southey  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  one  great  historical  work, 
the  History  of  Portugal.  This  was  no  dream-project; 
Mango  Capac  never  descended  from  his  father  the  Sun 
to  appear  in  Southey's  poem ;  Mohammed  never  emerged 
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when  I  approach  it.  Gieen  fields  are  my  delights  I 
ftin  not  onlj  better  in  health,  hut  even  in  heart,  in 
the  coimtry."  Some  of  hie  father's  love  of  rural 
iights  and  Bounds  waa  iu  him,  though  bare-hunting 
waa  not  an  amusement  of  Southey  the  younger;  he 
waa  ae  Ettle  of  a  sportsman  as  hia  Mend  Sir  Thomas 
More  J  the  only  marderous  sport  indeed  which  Southey 
ever  engaged  in  was  that  of  pistol-shooting,  with  aand 
for  ammunition,  at  the  wasps  in  Bedford's  garden  when 
he  needed  a  diversion  from  the  wars  of  Talhot  and 
the  "missioned  Maid."  Two  pleasures  of  a  rare  kind 
London  offered,  the  presence  of  old  Mends,  and  the 
pursuit  of  old  books  upon  the  stalls.  But  not  even  for 
these  best  lures  proposed  by  the  Demon  of  the  place 
would  Southey  renounce 

Tbe  geniflJ  Enflfiflnc«fi 
And  thoughts  and  feoliuga  &o  be  faund  where'er 
We  bre&tbe  beii<iath  the  open  aky,  and  Be« 
E&rtb's  liberaf  bosom. 

To  London,  however,  he  would  go,  and  would  read 
nine  hours  a  day  at  law«  Although  he  pleaded  at  times 
against  his  intended  professionj  Southey  really  made 
a  strenuous  eifort  to  overcome  his  repugnance  to  legal 
studies,  and  for  a  while  Blackstone  and  Madoc  seemed 
to  advance  aide  by  side*  But  the  bent  of  his  nature 
was  stroDg.  "I  commit  wilful  murder  on  my  own 
intellect/'  he  writes  two  years  later,  "by  drudging  at 
law.''  And  the  worst  or  the  best  of  it  was  that  all  his 
drudgery  was  usele^.  Southey 's  memory  was  of  thai 
serviceable  sieve-like  kind  which  retains  everything  need- 
ful to  it«  possessor,  and  drops  everything  which  is  mere 
incumbrance.  Every  circumatance  in  the  remotest  degree 
connected  with  the  seminary  of  magicians  in  the  Dom 
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Daniel  nnder  the  roots  of  the  aea  adhered  to  hie  memorj, 
but  how  to  ptoceed  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pletts  was 
always  jiist  foi^otteo  eince  yesterday*  **  I  am  not 
indolent;  I  loathe  indolence;  but,  indeed,  reading  law 
\b  labonouA  indolence — it  is  thrashing  straw,  ...  I 
have  giveE  all  poisihle  attention  and  attempted  to  com- 
mand volition ;  .  .  .  close  the  book  and  all  waa  gone," 
In  1801^  there  was  a  chance  of  Southej's  visiting  Sicily 
Bs  secretary  to  some  Italian  Legation.  "It  ii  nnfor- 
tnnate,"  he  writes  to  Bedford,  "  that  you  cannot  come  to 
the  sacriJSce  of  one  law  book — my  whole  proper  stock — 
whom  I  design  to  take  up  to  the  top  of  Mount  Etna, 
for  the  e^tprese  purpose  of  throwing  him  etraight  to 
the  devil.  Huzza,  Grosvenor  I  I  wag  once  atiaid  that  I 
should  have  a  deadly  deal  of  law  to  forget  whenever  I 
had  done  with  it ;  but  my  brains,  God  bless  them,  never 
received  any,  and  I  am  as  ignorant  as  heart  could  wish. 
The  tares  would  not  grow," 

As  spring  advanced,  impatience  quickened  within  him  ; 
the  craying  for  a  lonely  place  in  sight  of  something  green 
became  too  strong.  Why  might  not  law  be  read  in 
Hampshire  under  blue  akieg,  and  sho  poetry  be  written  t 
Southey  longed  to  fill  his  ejeeight  with  the  sea,  and 
with  sunsets  over  the  sea;  he  longed  to  renew  that 
delicious  shock  of  plunging  in  salt  waves  which  he  had 
last  ei^joyed  in  the  Atlantic  at  the  foot  of  the  glortous 
Arrabida  mountain.  Lodgings  were  found  at  Burton  neaj- 
Christ  Chujch  (1797),  and  here  took  place  a  little  Southey 
family-gathering,  for  bis  mother  joined  them,  and  his 
brother  Tom,  the  midahipman,  just  released  from  a  French 
prison.  Here  too  came  Cottle,  and  there  were  talks  about 
the  new  volume  of  shorter  poems ;  here  came  Uoyd,  the 
friend  of  Coleridge,   himself  a  writer  of  verse,  and  with 
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Uoyd  came  Lamb,  the  play  of  whoae  letters  ehowthat 
he  foimd  in  Sou  they  not  only  a  fellow-lover  of  quaint 
books,  but  also  a  ready  amiler  &t  quips  and  cranks  and 
twinklings  of  sly  abeurdity*  And  here  be  found  tfohn 
Eickman,  "  tbe  sturdiest  of  jovial  companions,"  whose 
clear  bead  and  iitout  heart  were  at  Soutbey*s  service 
wbenever  they  were  needed  tb rough  all  the  fnture  years. 

When  the  holiday  at  Burton  was  at  an  end  Sou  they  bad 
for  a  time  no  fixed  abode.  He  ia  now  to  be  seen  roaming 
over  the  cliffs  by  the  Avon,  and  now  casting  a  glance 
across  some  book-stall  near  Gray's  Inn.  In  these  and 
subsequent  visits  to  London  he  was  wistful  for  home,  and 
eager  to  hasten  bacL  "  At  last,  my  dear  Edith,  I  sit 
down  to  write  to  you  in  quiet  and  something  Hke  com- 
fort. ,  ,  _  My  morning  has  been  spent  pleasantly,  for  it 
has  been  spent  alone  in  tbe  library ;  the  hours  so  em- 
ployed pass  rapidly  enough,  but  I  grow  more  and  more 
home-sick,  like  a  spoilt  child.  On  the  29th  you  may 
eipoct  me.  Tenn  opens  on  tbe  26th;  after  eating 
my  third  dinner  I  can  drive  to  tbe  mail,  and  thirteen 
abilHngs  will  be  well  bestowed  in  bringing  me  home 
four-and-twenty  hours  earlier — it  is  not  above  sixpence 
an  hour,  Edith,  and  I  wotdd  gladly  purchase  aa  hour  at 
home  now  at  a  much  higher  price/* 

A  visit  to  i^^orwich  (1798)  was  pleasant  and  useftil  as 
widening  tbe  circle  of  his  literary  frienda  Here  Southey 
obtained  an  introduction  to  William  Taylor,  whose 
translations  from  the  German  had  previously  attracted 
his  notice,  Norwich  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  was  a  little  Academe  amoug 
provincial  cities,  where  the  belles  hitres  and  mutual 
admiration  were  assiduously  cultivated.  Soutbey  saw 
Norwich  at  its  best.     Among  its  "  superior  people  "  wers 
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seTeral  who  rmUy  desarred  something  better  than  thsl 
vague  diitinctioiL  Chief  among  them  was  Dr.  Say  ere, 
whom  the  German  critics  compared  to  Gray,  who  had 
handled  the  Xorae  mythology  in  poetry,  who  created 
the  English  monodrama^  and  introduced  the  rhymaleaB 
measui^  followed  by  Southey.  He  rested  too  soon  upon 
hia  well-earned  reputatioUf  conteutied  himself  with  touch- 
ing and  retouching  hie  yersee,  and  possessing  siogularly 
piecing  manneis,  abounding  information  and  genial  wit, 
embeUifihed  and  enjoyed  society.'  William  Taylor,  the 
biographer  of  Sayeis,  was  a  few  years  bis  Junior.  He 
was  versed  in  Goethe,  in  Schiller,  in  the  great  Kolisebue 
— Shakspere's  immediate  successor,  in  Klopstock,  in  the 
fantastic  ballad,  in  the  new  criticism,  and  aU  tliis  at 
a  time  when  German  characters  were  as  undecipherable  to 
most  Englishmen  as  Assyrian  arrow-beads.  The  whirligig 
of  time  brought  an  odd  revenge  when  Carlyle,  thirty  years 
later,  hailed  in  Taylor  the  first  example  of  ^'  the  natural- 
bom  English  Philistine."  In  I^orwicb  he  was  known  m  a 
model  of  filial  virtue,  arising  lightof  that  iUumiuated  city, 
a  man  whose  extraordinary  range  pointed  him  out  as  the 
fit  and  proper  person  to  be  interrogated  by  any  blue-stocking 
lady  upon  topics  as  remote  as  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  Chineae  Emperor,  Chim-Cham-Chow.  William 
Taylor  had  a  command  of  new  and  mysterious  words  ;  he 
shone  in  paradox^  and  would  make  ladies  aghast  by 
"  defences  of  suicide,  avowals  that  snuff  alone  bad  rescued 
l^iwi  from  it,  information,  given  as  certain,  that '  God  save 
the  King '  was  sung  by  Jeremiah  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mottj"'  with  other  blasphemies  borrowed  from  the  German, 

*  Bob  Southey' b  Brtiolo  on  "Dr.  Snyers's  Works,"    Quarterly 
Review,  Jan.  183t7- 
>  Barri@t  Martkiean :  Autobtography,  i.  p.  300. 
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uid  too  fitartluig  even  for  rationalistic  NorwtclL  Dr, 
Enfield,  from  whos©  Speaker  our  fathers  leamt  to 
recite  *'  Mj  name  \b  Normal/*  was  no  longer  living ;  he 
had  just  departed  in  the  odo^  of  dUettantism.  But 
solemn  Br.  Alderson  waa  here,  and  was  now  engaged  in 
giving  away  his  daughter  Amelia  to  a  divorced  bride- 
groom, the  painter  Opie,  Just  now  Elizabeth  (lumey 
waa  listening  in  the  Friends'  Meeting- House  to  that 
discourae  which  traniformed  her  from  a  gay  haunter  of 
country  ball-roome  to  the  aister  and  servant  of  l^ewgate 
prisoners.  The  Martineaus  also  were  of  Norwich,  and 
upon  subsequent  visita  the  author  of  Tfialaha  and  Eehama 
waa  scrutinized  by  the  keen  ejes  of  a  little  girl — not  bonj 
at  the  date  of  his  hrst  visit— who  smiled  somewhat  too 
early  aud  somewhat  too  maliciouBly  at  the  airs  and  affecta- 
tions of  her  native  town,  and  whose  pleasure  in  pricking 
a  wind-bag,  literary,  political,  or  rehgious,  was  only  over- 
exquifiitep  But  Harriet  Martineau,  who  honoured  courage, 
piu-ity,  faithfulness,  and  strength,  wherever  they  were 
found,  reverenced  the  Tory  Churehman,  Eobeit 
Southey.^ 

Soon  after  his  return  from  ITorwich  a  small  house  was 
taken  at  Wostbury  (1798),  a  village  two  miles  distant  from 
Bristol,  During  twelve  happy  months  this  continued  to  be 
Southe/s  home*  *'  I  never  before  or  &mc%"  he  says  in  one 
of  the  ptefacea  to  his  collected  poems,  "  produced  so  much 
poetry  in  the  same  space  of  time,"  William  Taylor,  by 
talks  about  Yoea  and  the  German  idylls,  had  set  Bouthey 
thinking  of  a  series  of  English  Eclogues ;  Taylor  also  ex- 
pressed his  wonder  that  some  one  of  our  poets  had  not 
undertaken  what  the  French  and  Gennana  so  long  sup- 
ported, an  Almanack  of  the  Mnses,  or  Annna!  Anthology  of 

*  gae  her  *<  Mifltoiy  of  live  Pnot^"  B,  vi.  obap.  Tvi^ 
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minor  poems  hj  various  writera*  The  iinggestion  was  w«U 
leoeiTed  by  Sonthej,  who  became  editor  of  such  autiiiftl 
volumea  for  the  jeam  1799  and  1800.  At  this  period 
were  pmduced  maiij  of  the  baUads  and  abort  pieces  whiob 
are  perhaps  moi-e  generallj  known  than  any  other  of 
Son  they  ^s  writings.  He  bad  served  hia  appranticeBhip  to 
the  craft  and  mystery  of  sucb  verse-making  in  the  Morning 
Post,  earning  thereby  a  guinea  a  week,  bnt  it  was  not 
nntU  BUhop  Bruno  was  written  at  Weatbury  that  he  bad 
the  luck  to  hit  off  the  dght  tone,  as  he  conceived  it,  of 
the  modern  ballad.  The  popnlarity  of  bis  i/ary  ths  Maid 
of  the  Innt  wbick  unhappy  children  got  by  heart,  and 
which  some  one  even  dramatise d^  was  an  affliction  to  its 
author^  for  he  would  rather  have  been  remembered  as  a 
ballad  writer  in  connexion  with  Rudig^  and  Lord 
William,  What  he  has  written  in  this  kind  certainly 
does  not  move  the  heart  as  with  a  trumpet^  it  does  not 
bring  with  it  the  dim  burden  of  sorrow  which  is  laid  upon 
the  spirit  by  songs  like  those  of  Yarrow  crooning  of  "  old, 
unhappy  far-oti'  things,"  But  to  tell  a  tale  of  fantasy 
briefly,  clearly,  brightly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
certain  heightening  of  imaginative  touchee,  is  no  common 
achievement.  The  spectre  of  the  murdered  boy  in  iMrd 
WiUiam  shone  upon  by  a  eudden  moonbeam,  and  sur- 
rounded h^  the  welter  of  waves  is  more  than  a  picturesque 
apparition  \  readers  of  goodwill  may  find  him  a  very  genu  ine 
little  ghost^  a  etem  and  sad  juBticer»  What  baa  been 
named  **  the  lyrical  cry  "  is  hard  to  find  in  any  of  Southey's 
shorter  poems.  In  Boderiek  and  elsewhere  he  takes  de- 
light in  representing  great  momenta  of  life  when  fates  are 
decided,  but  sucb  momenta  are  usually  represented  as 
eminencee  on  which  will  and  paasion  wrestle  in  a  mortal 
embrace,  and  if  the  cry  of  passion  be  heard,  it  ia  often 
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ft  half-Btifled  death  cry*  The  best  of  Sontbey'i  shorteT 
poems  eatpmsaing  personal  loeliiigg  me  those  which  mm 
up  the  virtue  spread  over  aeasoiui  of  life  and  bug  habttoal 
moods.  SometimeB  he  b  simply  sportive  aa  a  serioiLi  man 
released  from  thought  and  toil  may  he,  and  at  such  timea 
the  sportiveness,  while  genuine  as  a  schoolboy's^  is  like  a 
schoolboy's  the  inverse  of  keen-edged  ;  on  other  occasions 
he  expresses  simply  a  strong  man's  endui^nce  of  aorrow  ; 
but  mor©  often  an  undertone  of  gravity  appears  through 
his  glee,  and  in  his  sorrow  there  is  something  of  solemn 
joy* 

AH  this  year  (1799)  Madoc  was  steadily  advancing,  and 
The  Destruction  of  the  Dom  DanUi  had  been  already 
sketched  in  Qutline,  Southey  was  fortunate  in  finding  an 
admirable  listener.  The  Pneumatic  Institution,  established 
in  Bristol  by  Dr,  Beddoes,  was  now  under  the  care  of  a 
youth  lately  an  apothecary's  apprentice  at  Penzance,  a  poet, 
but  stiU  more  a  philosopher,  "  a  miraculous  young  man." 
'*  H©  is  not  yet  twenty-one,  nor  has  he  applied  to  chemistry 
more  than  eighteen  months,  but  he  has  advanced  with 
such  eeven-leagued  strides  as  to  overtake  everybody ; 
his  name  is  Davy  "—Humphrey  Davy — '» the  young 
chemist,  the  young  everything,  the  man  least  ostentatious, 
of  first  talent  that  I  have  ever  known/'  Southey  would 
walk  across  from  Westbury,  an  easy  walk  over  beautiful 
ground,  to  breathe  Davy's  wonder- working  gas,  "which 
excites  all  posaihle  mental  and  muscular  energy,  and 
induces  almost  a  delirium  of  pleasurable  sensations  with* 
out  any  subsequent  dejection."  Pleased  to  find  scientific 
proof  that  he  possessed  a  poet's  fine  susceptibUity,  he 
records  that  the  nitrous  oxide  wrought  upo^  him  more 
readily  than  upon  any  other  of  its  votaries,  "  Oh,  Tom  I " 
he  exclaims,  gasping  and  ebullient,  **  Oh,  Tom  !  such  a 
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gas  h&B  jy&yj  diseoveTed,  the  gaseous  oxjde  t  «  *  , 
Davy  kas  actually  invanted  a  new  pleasure  for  wliicB 
language  haa  no  name*  I  am  going  for  more  tbia  even- 
ing ;  it  makes  one  strong  and  bo  happy  I  so  glorioualy 
Ikappy  I  .  .  .  Oh,  excellent  air-bag  I  '*  If  Sou  they  drew 
inspiration  from  Davy's  air-bag,  could  Davy  do  less  than 
lend  his  ear  to  South ey*fl  epic  1  They  would  etroLL  back 
to  Martin  Hall — so  chriatened  because  the  birds  who  love 
delicate  air  built  under  its  eaves  their  "pendant  bedsj" 
— and  iu  the  large  eitting-room,  its  recesses  stored  with 
bf>oks,  or  seated  near  the  currant  bushes  in  the  gardeiip 
the  tenant  of  Martin  Hall  would  read  aloud  of  Ilrien  and 
Madoc  and  Cadwallon,  When  Davy  had  said  good-bye, 
Southej  would  sit  long  in  the  window  open  to  the  west^ 
poring  on  the  fading  glories  of  sunset,  while  about  him 
the  dew  was  cool,  and  the  swallows'  tiny  shrieks  of  glee 
grew  less  frequent,  until  all  was  hushed  and  another  day 
was  done.  And  sometimes  he  would  muse  how  all  things 
that  he  needed  for  utter  happiness  were  here, — ^aU  things 
— and  then  would  rise  an  ardent  deaire^^ except  a  child. 

Martin  HaU  was  imhappOy  held  on  no  long  lease ; 
its  owner  now  required  possession,  and  the  South  eys  with 
their  household  gods  had  reluctantly  to  bid  it  farewell. 
Another  trouble^  and  a  more  formidable  one,  at  the  same 
time  threatened.  What  with  Annual  Anthologies,  Madoc 
in  Wales,  Madoc  in  Aztlan^  the  design  for  a  great  poem  on 
the  Deluge,  for  a  Greek  drama*  for  a  Portuguese  tragedy, 
for  a  martyrdom  play  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  what 
with  reading  Spanish,  learning  Dutch,  translating  and 
reviewing  fo»  the  bookseUers,  Sou  they  had  been  too  closely 
at  work.  His  heart  h«gan  to  take  fits  of  sudden  and  vio- 
lent pulsation  j  hia  sleep,  ordinarily  as  sound  as  a  child's, 
became  broken  and  unrefreahing*    Unless  the  disease  were 
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tbiown  oS  hj  regular  exercise,  Beddoes  aaaur^d  him,  it 
would  fas  tea  upon  him  and  could  not  be  overcome.  Two 
ye&ia  previouslj  thej  bad  spent  &  suzniser  at  Burton  In 
Hiunpsliira;  why  should  thej  not  go  thera  again  f  In  June, 
1799,  anaccoinpamed  by  his  wife,  whose  health  seemed 
also  to  be  impaired,  Southej  went  to  seek  a  house. 
Two  cottages,  conTertible  into  one,  with  a  garden,  a  fish- 
pond, and  a  pigeon-house,  promised  a  t«rm  of  quiet  and 
comfort  in  "  Sou  they  Palace  that  is  to  be/*  Poisession 
was  not  to  he  had  until  Michaebnofi,  and  part  of  tbe  in- 
tervening time  was  very  enjoyably  spent  in  roam^ing 
among  the  vales  and  woods,  the  ix>ombes  and  cliffs 
of  Devon.  It  was  in  some  measure  a  renewal  of  the 
open-air  delight  which  had  been  his  at  the  Arrabida  and 
Gintra,  "  I  have  aeen  the  Valley  of  Stones/'  he  writes  ; 
"Imagine  a  narrow  vale  between  two  ridges  of  hilk 
iomewhat  steep  ;  the  southern  hOl  turfed  ;  the  vale  which 
runs  ^m  east  to  west  covered  with  huge  stones  and 
fragments  of  stones  amo»g  the  fem  that  fills  it;  the 
northern  ridge  completely  bare,  excoriated  of  aU  turf  and 
all  soil,  the  very  bones  and  skeleton  of  the  earlh ;  rock 
redimng  upon  rock^  stone  piled  upon  stone,  a  huge  and 
terrific  mass,  A  palace  of  the  Preadamite  kinga^  a  city 
of  the  Anakim,  must  haire  appeared  so  shapeless  and  yet 
BO  like  the  ruins  of  what  had  been  shaped^  after  the  waters 
of  the  flood  subsided.  I  ascended  with  some  toil  the 
highest  point ;  two  large  stones  inclining  on  each  other 
fonned  a  rude  portal  on  the  summit :  here  I  sat  down  ;  a 
little  level  platform  about  two  yards  long  lay  before  me, 
and  then  the  eye  fell  immediately  upon  the%ea,  far,  very 
far  below.  I  never  felt  the  sublimity  of  solitude  before." 
But  Sou  they  could  not  rest  **  I  had  rather  leave  off 
eating  than  poetbing,"  he  had  said*  and  now  the  words 
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aeemed  coming  tniep  for  he  still  poetized  and  had  almoat 
ceased  to  eat*  *'  Yesterday  I  finushed  Madoe,  thBuk  God  t 
aiid  thoroughly  to  my  own  eatiaf action;  but  I  have  resolved 
on  one  great^  lahorious  and  radical  alteration.  It  was  my 
deaign  to  identify  Madoc  with  Mango  Capac^  the  legislator 
of  Peru  t  in  this  I  have  totally  failed,  therefore  Mango 
Capae  IB  to  be  the  hero  of  another  poem/'  There  is  some- 
thing charming  in  the  logic  of  South  ey*a  "  thejfefore '' ;  so 
excellent  an  epic  hero  must  not  go  to  waste ;  but  when  on 
the  following  morning  he  rose  early  it  wm  to  put  on  paper 
the  first  hundred  lines  not  of  Mango  Gapac,  but  of  the 
Dom  Danid.  poem  which  we  know  as  Thalaha,  A 
Mohammetl  to  be  written  in  hexameters  was  also  on  tiie 
itocks;  and  Coleridge  had  promised  the  half  of  this. 
Sottthey,  who  remembered  a  certain  quarto  volume  on 
Pantiaocracy  and  other  great  un^mtten  works,  including 
the  laat,  a  Life  of  Leasing,  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge, 
kBew  the  worth  of  his  coHaborateur'a  promisea.  However 
it  matters  little ;  "  the  only  inconvenience  that  hia  dere^ 
liction  can  occasion  will  be  that  I  ahall  write  the  poem  in 
fragments  and  have  to  seam  them  together  at  last.**  **  My 
Mohammed  will  be  what  I  beBeve  the  Arabian  was  in  the 
beginning  of  hie  career,  sincere  in  entbusiaani ;  and  it 
would  pU2zle  a  casuist  to  distinguish  between  the  belief  of 
inspiration  and  actual  enthusiasm."  A  short  fragment  of 
the  Mohammed  was  actually  written  by  Coleridge,  and  a 
short  fragment  by  South ey,  which  dating  from  1799,  have 
an  interest  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Engliah 
hexameter.  Last  among  these  many  projects,  Sou  they  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  undertake  one  great  historical  work, 
the  History  of  Portugal*  This  was  no  dream -project ; 
Mango  Capac  never  descended  from  his  father  the  Sun 
to  appear  in  Southey's  poem ;  Mohammed  never  emerged 
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from  the  casern  where  the  spider  had  spread  his  netj 
but  the  work  which  was  meant  to  rival  Gibhcn'a 
great  history  was  in  part  achieved.  It  is  a  fact  more 
pathetic  than  many  otheis  which  make  appeal  for  tears 
that  thifl  most  ambitious  and  moat  cherished  design  of 
Southey's  life,  conceived  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and 
kept  constantly  in  view  through  all  hia  days  of  toil,  was 
not  yet  half  wrought  o\tt  when  forty  years  later  the  pen 
dropped  from  ]m  hand,  and  the  wom-otit  brain  could 
think  no  more. 

The  deal  ehavings  had  hanUy  been  cleared  oat  of 
the  twin-cottages  at  Burton  ^  when  Sou  they  was  pro- 
fitmted  by  a  nervous  fever  j  on  recovering  he  moved 
to  Biisto],  still  weak,  with  strange  paine  about  the  heart, 
and  auddon  seizures  of  the  head.  An  entiie  change 
of  scene  was  obviously  desiiahle.  The  sound  of  the 
brook  that  ran  beside  bis  uncle^s  door  at  Cintra^  the  scent 
of  the  lemon-groves,  the  grandeur  of  the  Anahida 
haunted  his  memory ;  there  were  hooka  and  manuscripts 
to  be  found  in  Portugal,  which  were  essential  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  history  of  tliat  country.  Mr. 
Hill  invited  him ;  hia  good  friend  Elmsley,  an  old  school- 
fellow, offered  him  a  hundred  pounds.  From  every  paint 
of  view  it  seemed  right  and  prudent  to  go.  Ailing  and 
unsettled  as  he  was^  he  yet  found  strength  and  time  to 
put  hie  hand  to  a  good  work  before  leaving  Bristol* 
Chatterton  always  interested  Southey  deeply ;  they  had 
this  much  at  least  in  common,  that  both  had  often  listened 
to  the  chimes  of  St,  Mary  RedcliSe,  that  both  were  lovers 
of  antiquity,  both  were  rich  in  store  of  verse  and  lacked 
all  other  richea  Chatterton'e  sister^  Mrs.  ^N'ewton,  and 
her  child  were  needy  and  neglected.  It  occurred  to 
Southey    and  Cottle  that  an  edition  of  her  brother's 
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poems  might  be  pubUahed  for  her  benefit  Subscribers 
i3ame  m  elowlj,  aud  the  plaa  underwent  some  altera^ 
tions,  but  in  the  end  the  charitable  thought  bore  ^uit^  and 
the  sister  and  niece  of  the  great  unhappy  boy  were  lifted 
into  security  and  comfort.  To  have  done  something  to 
appease  the  moody  and  indignant  spirit  of  a  dead  poet 
was  well  'f  to  have  rescued  from  want  a  poor  woman  and 
her  daughter  was  perhaps  even  better. 

Early  in  April,  1800j  Sou  they  was  once  more  on  his 
way  from  Bristol  by  Falmouth  to  the  Contineiiti  accom- 
panied by  his  wife,  now  about  to  be  welcomed  to  Portugal 
by  the  fatherly  uncle  whose  prudence  she  had  once  alarm eti 
Th@  wind  was  adverse^  and  while  the  travellers  were 
detained  South ey  strolled  along  the  beach^  caught  soldier- 
crabs,  and  observed  those  sea-anemones  which  blossom 
anew  in  the  verse  of  Thalaba,  For  reading  on  ths 
voyage  he  had  brought  Bums,  Coleridge^s  Poems,  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  and  a  poem,  with  "miraculous  beauties/' 
called  Qebir^  "written  by  God  knows  who."  Btit 
when  the  ship  lost  sight  of  England,  Southey  with 
swimming  head  had  little  spirit  left  for  wrestliiig  with 
the  intractable  thews  of  Landor*s  early  verse ;  he  could 
just  grunt  out  some  crooked  pim  or  quaint  phrase  in 
answer  to  inquiries  as  to  how  he  did.  Suddenly  on 
the  fourth  morning  came  the  announcement  that  a 
French  cutter  was  hearing  down  npan  them,  Southey 
leaped  to  his  feet,  hurriedly  removed  liis  wife  to  a  place 
of  safety,  and,  musket  in  hand,  took  his  post  upon  the 
quarter-deck.  The  smoke  from  the  enemy's  matches 
could  be  seen*  She  was  hailed,  answered  in  broken 
English,  and  passed  on.  A  moment  more,  and  the 
suspense  was  over;  she  was  English,  manned  horn 
Guernsey.      "  You  wiU   easOy  imagine/*   says  Southey^ 
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*'  that  my  sensatiotis  at  the  endmg  of  the  busineBa  were 
very  deiinable — ono  honest  aiinple  joy  that  I  was  in  a 
whole  skin  I  **  Two  mornings  more,  and  the  sim  rose 
behind  the  Berltugs ;  the  heights  of  Cintm  became  visible, 
and  nearer,  the  sUver  dust  of  the  breakers  with  sea- 
gulls sporting  over  them ;  a  pilot's  boat  with  pufied 
and  flapping  eail  ran  out ;  they  passed  thankfully  our 
Lady  of  the  Guide,  and  soon  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Tagtis.  An  absence  of  four  years  had  freshened  every 
object  to  Southey's  sense  of  eyeing,  and  now  he  hati  the 
joy  of  viewing  all  familiar  things  as  strange  through  bo 
dear  a  companion's  eyes. 

Mr-  Hill  was  presently  on  board  with  kindly  greeting ; 
he  had  hired  a  tiny  house  for  them,  perched  well  above 
the  river,  its  little  rooms  cool  with  many  doors  and 
windows.  Manuel  the  barberj  brisk  as  Figaro,  would  be 
their  factotum,  and  I^Irs,  Southey  could  also  see  a  new 
maid,  Maria  Hosa,  Maria  by-and-by  came  to  he  looked 
at,  in  powder,  straw-coloured  gloves,  fan,  pink*ribands, 
muslin  petticoat^  green  satin  sleeves  ;  she  was  "  not  one  of 
the  folk  who  sleep  on  straw  mattresses  f  withal  she  was 
young  and  clean,  Mrs.  Southey,  who  had  Uked  little  the 
prospect  of  being  thrown  abroad  upon  the  world,  wa*  be- 
ginning to  be  reconciled  to  Portugal ;  roses  and  oranges, 
and  green  peas  in  early  May  were  pleasant  things.  Then 
the  streets  were  an  unending  spectacle ;  now  a  negro  going 
by  with  Christ  in  a  glass  case  to  ho  kisised  for  a  petty 
alms ;  now  some  picturesque,  venerable  beggar ;  now  the 
little  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  strutting  it  from  Easter 
till  Whitsuntide,  a  six-year-old  mannikin  with  silk  stock- 
ings, buckles,  cocked  hat  and  sword,  his  gentlemen  ushers 
attending  and  his  servants  receiving  donations  on  silver 
salvers.     News  of  an  assassLuation  Irom  time  to  time  did 
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not  much  diaturb  the  tmnquO  tenor  of  oidijiary  Ufa. 
There  were  old  gardens  to  loiter  in  along  vine-trellifled 
walka,  or  in  sunshine  where  the  grey  lizards  glanced  and 
gleamed.  And  eaBtward  from  the  city  were  lovely  by- 
lanes  amid  hloesoming  olive-trees  or  market^gardens  vemed 
"by  tiny  aqueducts  and  muBical  with  the  creak  of  water* 
wheels  which  told  of  cool  refreshment.  There  was  also 
the  vast  public  aqueduct  to  visit ;  Edith  Southey,  holding 
her  husband's  hand,  looked  down,  hardly  discovering  the 
diminished  figures  below  of  women  washing  in  the  brook 
of  Alcantara.  If  the  sultry  noon  in  Lisbon  was  hard  to 
endure^  evening  made  amends;  then  strong  sea-winds 
swept  the  narrowest  alley,  and  rolled  their  current  down 
every  avenue.  And  later,  it  was  pure  content  to  look 
down  upon  the  moonlighted  river,  with  Almada  stretching 
its  black  isthmus  into  the  waters  that  shone  like  midnight 
snow. 

Before  moving  to  Cintra,  they  wished  to  witness  the 
procession  of  the  Body  of  God--Southcy  likes  the 
English  words  as  exposing  "the  naked  nonsense  of  the 
blasphemy  " — those  of  St.  Anthony,  and  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  and  the  first  bull-fight  Everything  had  grown  into 
one  insufferable  glare  j  the  very  dust  was  bleached,  the  light 
was  like  the  quivering  of  a  furnace  fire.  Every  man  and 
beast  was  asleep  ;  the  stone-cutter  slept  with  his  head  upon 
the  stone  i  the  dog  slept  under  the  very  cart-wheels  ;  the 
bells  alone  slept  not  nor  ceased  from  their  importunate 
clamour.  At  length — it  was  near  mid  Jane^a  marrenous 
cleaning  of  streets  took  place,  the  houses  were  hung  with 
crimson  damaslt,  soldiers  came  and  lined  tbe  ways,  win- 
dows and  balconies  filled  with  impatient  watchers,  not 
a  jewel  in  Lisbon  but  was  on  show.  With  blare  of  music 
the  procession  began ;  first,  the  banners  of  the  city  and 
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its  trades,  the  clumsy  bdar^rs  CTab-aidlltig  along ;  an  armed 
champ  ion  carrying  a  flag ;  wooden  St.  George  held  pain- 
fully on  horaebaek ;  led  horses^  thoir  saddles  covered 
with  rich  eacutcheona ;  all  the  brotherhoods^  an  ImmenBa 
train  of  men  in  red  or  grey  cloaks  \  the  knighte  of  the 
orders  superbly  dressed ;  the  whole  patriarchal  church 
in  glorious  robes  ;  and  then,  amid  a  shower  of  rose-leaves 
fl littering  from  the  windows,  the  Pix,  and  after  the 
Pix,  the  Prince.  On  a  broiling  Sunday,  the  amnsoment 
being  cool  and  devoutj  was  celebrated  the  bull-feast 
The  first  wound  sickened  Edith ;  Sonthey  himself,  not 
without  an  effort^  looked  on  and  saw  **  the  death-sweat 
darkening  the  dun  hide,"  a  circumstance  home  in  mind 
for  his  Hialaha.  "  I  am  not  quite  sure/*  he  writes^,  "  that 
my  curiosity  in  once  going  was  perfectly  justiBable,  but 
the  pain  inflicted  by  the  sight  was  expiation  enough," 

After  this  it  was  high  time  to  take  refuge  from  the  sun 
among  the  lemon-groves  at  Cintra,  Here,  if  ever  in  his 
life,  Southey  for  a  brief  season  believed  that  the  grass- 
hopper is  wiser  than  the  ant ;  a  true  Portuguese  indolence 
overpowered  him.  '*I  have  spent  my  mornings  half 
naked  in  a  wet  room  dozing  upon  the  bed,  my  right  hand 
not  daring  to  touch  my  left."  Such  glorious  indolence 
coidd  only  be  a  brief  possession  with  Southey.  More 
often  he  would  wander  by  the  streams  to  those  spots 
where  purple  crocuses  caipeted  the  ground,  and  there  rest 
and  read.  Sometimes  seated  sideways  on  one  of  the 
surefooted  burros ^  with  a  hoy  to  beat  and  guide  the  hnite^ 
he  would  jog  ladly  on  while  Edith,  now  skilled  in  "  asa- 
womanahip,"  would  jog  along  on  a  brother  donkey.  Once 
and  again  a  fog — not  unwelcome — came  rolling  in  from 
the  ocean,  one  huge  mass  of  miat,  marching  through  the 
valley  like  a  victorious  army,  approaching,  blottii]^  Iho 
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hrigbtnesa^  tut  leaving  all  dank  and  freah.  And  alwaya 
the  eveninga  were  delightful,  when  fireflies  sparkled  imdei 
the  trees,  or  in  July  and  August  as  their  light  went  out, 
when  the  grillo  began  his  song.  **  I  eat  orangea,  figs,  and 
delicious  pears — drink  Colarea  wine,  a  sort  of  hulf-way 
excellen&e  between  port  and  claret — read  all  I  can  Jay  my 
hands  on — dream  of  poem  after  poem,  and  play  after  play 
— take  a  siesta  of  two  hours,  and  am  as  happy  as  if  life 
were  but  one  everlasting  to-day ^  and  that  to-morrow  was 
not  to  be  provided  for/' 

But  Sou  they 's  second  visit  to  Portugal  was  on  the 
whole  no  season  of  repose«  A  week  in  the  southern 
climate  seemed  to  have  restored  him  to  health,  and  he 
availed  folio  after  folio  in  bis  uncle's  library,  rising  each 
morning  at  five^  "  to  lay  in  bricks  for  the  great  Pyramid 
of  my  history."  The  chionicles,  the  laws,  the  poetry  of 
Portugal  were  among  these  bricks.  Nor  did  he  slacken 
in  Im  ardour  as  a  writer  of  verse.  Six  books  of  Tlmlaha 
were  in  his  trunk  in  manuscript  when  he  sailed  from 
Falmouth ;  the  remainiDg  six  were  of  a  southern  birth* 
**I  am  busy,"  be  says,  "in  correcting  Tkalaha  for  the 
press  .  .  i  ,  It  is  a  good  job  done,  and  so  I  have  thought 
of  another,  and  another,  and  another/'  As  with  Joan  0/ 
j4rc,  so  with  this  maturer  poem  the  correction  wab  e 
rehandling  which  doubled  the  writer's  work.  To  draw 
the  pen  across  slk:  hundred  lines  did  not  cost  him  a  pang. 
At  length  the  manuscript  was  despatched  to  his  friend 
Rickman,  with  instructiona  to  make  aa  good  a  bai^in  as 
he  could  for  the  first  thousand  copies.  By  Joan  and  the 
miscellaneous  Poerm  of  1 797,  Sou  they  bad  gained  not  far 
from  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds ;  he  might  fairly  expect 
A  huBdred  guineas  for  Thaiaba,  It  would  buy  the  fumi- 
tufe  of  his  long-expected  house.     But  be  was  concerned 
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aljont  the  prospects  of  Hany,  his  yannger  brotlier ;  and 
now  "William  Taylor  wrote  that  &0Tne  proviiicial  auigeOD 
of  eminence  would  board  and  instmct  the  lad  during  four 
or  fire  years  for  precisely  a  hundred  gniueas^  *'  A  hundred 
guitieaa  I  *'  Southey  exclaims,  "  woU,  but  thank  God,  there 
is  Thalaba  ready,  for  which  I  ask  thia  aum."  *'  Thaiaha 
finished^  all  my  poetry,"  he  writes,  ''instead  of  being 
wasted  in  riyulets  and  ditches,  shall  flow  into  the  great 
Madoc  Missisflippi  river/'  One  epic  poem,  however,  he 
finds  too  little  to  content  him ;  already  Th^  Curse  of 
Kehama  is  in  his  head,  and  another  of  the  mytholo- 
gical fieri ea  which  never  aaw  the  light.  **  I  have  some 
distant  view  of  manufacturing  a  Hindoo  romance,  wild 
aa  Thalaha;  and  a  nearer  one  of  a  Peman  story,  of 
which  I  see  the  germ  of  vitality.  I  take  the  system  of  the 
Zendaveata  for  my  mythology,  and  introduce  the  powers 
of  darkness  persecuting  a  Persian,  one  of  the  hundred  and 
fifty  sons  of  the  great  king ;  an  Athenian  captive  is  a 
prominent  character,  and  the  whole  warfare  of  the  evil 
power  enda  in  exalting  a  Peraian  prince  into  a  citizen  of 
Athens*"  From  which  catastrophe  we  may  mfer  that 
Southey  had  still  something  republican  about  his  heart. 

Before  quitting  Portugal  the  Southey s,  with  their  friend 
Water  house  and  a  party  of  ladies,  travelled  north  wards  j 
encountering  veiy  gallantly  the  trials  of  the  way  ;  Mafra, 
its  convent  and  library,  had  been  already  visited  by 
Southey.  ''  Do  you  love  reading  V*  aaked  ilie  friar  who 
accompanied  them,  overhearing  some  remark  about  the 
hooks.  "  Yes/'  "  And  I,"  said  the  honeat  Franciseanj 
'Move  eating  and  drinking/'  At  Coimbra — that  central 
point  from  which  radiates  the  history  and  literature  of 
Portugal — Southey  would  have  agreed  feelingly  with  th© 
good  brother  of  the  Mafra  convent ;  he  had  looked  forward 
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to  preeiotia  momeiits  of  emotion  in  that  venerable  city  | 
but  BAX  and  exercise  had  given  him  a  cruel  appetite ;  h 
tnith  must  be  told,  the  ducks  of  the  monastic  poultiy* 
jard  were  more  to  him  than  the  precioua  finger  of  81 
Anthony.  ''*  I  did  long/'  he  confeeseg,  "  to  buy,  beg,  or  steal 
a  dinner."  The  dinner  must  somehow  have  been  secured 
before  he  could  approach  in  a  worthy  spirit  that  moat  affect- 
ing monument  at  Coimbra — the  Fountain  of  Teais,  "  It  is 
the  spot  where  Inej  de  Castro  was  accustomed  to  meet  her 
husband  Pedro,  and  weep  for  him  in  his  absence.  Cer* 
talnly  her  dwelJing-bouBe  was  in  the  adjoining  garden ; 
and  irom  there  ehe  was  dragged,  to  be  murdered  at  the 

feet  of  the  king,  her  father- in -law I   wbo  have 

long  planned  a  tragedy  upon  the  subject,  stood  upon  my 
own  scene,"  While  Southey  and  his  oompaniona  gazed 
at  the  fountains  and  their  shadowing  cedar- trees,  the 
gownsmen  gathered  round ;  the  visitors  were  tmvel- 
Btained  and  bronxed  by  the  sun  ;  perbapa  the  witty  youths 
cheered  for  the  lady  with  the  squaw  tint ;  whatever  offence 
may  have  been  given,  the  ladies*  protectors  found  them 
"impudent  blackguards,''  and  with  difficulty  suppressed 
pugilistic  risings. 

After  an  excursion  southwards  to  Algarvo>  Southey  made 
ready  for  his  return  to  England  {1801).  His  wife  desired 
it  J  and  he  had  attained  the  main  objects  of  his  sojourn 
abroad.  His  health  had  never  been  more  robust }  he  had 
read  widely  j  be  had  gathered  large  material  for  his  His- 
tory; he  knew  where  to  put  bis  hand  on  this  or  that 
which  might  proTe  needful,  whenever  he  should  return  to 
complete  his  work  among  the  libraries  of  PortugaL  On 
arriving  at  Bristol,  a  letter  from  Coleridge  met  him.  It 
was  dated  from  Greta  Hall,  Keswick,  and  after  reminding 
Southey   that   Bristol  had  recently  lost   the   miraculous 
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young  man,  Davy,  and  adding  that  hei  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  had  experiences^  suffenngs,  hopes,  pTojectfl  to 
impart,  which  wonld  heguile  much  time,  **  were  you  on  a 
deaert  island  and  I  your  Friday^**  it  went  on  to  present 
the  attractions  of  Keswick,  and  in  particular  of  Greta  Hall, 
in  a  way  which  could  not  be  resisted.  Taking  all  in  all, 
the  beauty  of  the  prospect,  the  roominess  of  the  house, 
the  lowneas  of  the  rent,  the  unpaiaUeled  merits  of  the 
landlord,  the  neighhourhood  of  noble  libraries^  it  united 
advantages  not  to  he  found  together  elsewhere*  ''  In 
abort," — the  appeal  wound  up,^**  for  situation  and  con- 
vemence — and  when  I  mention  the  name  of  Wordsworth, 
lor  aociefcj  of  men  of  intelleet — I  know  no  place  in  which 
you  and  Edith  would  find  yourselves  so  well  suited," 

Meanwhile  Drummond,  an  M.P,  and  a  tranBlator  of 
Fersius,  who  was  going  as.  ambassador  first  to  Palermo  and 
then  to  Constantinople,  was  on  the  look-out  for  a  secretary. 
The  post  would  be  obtained  for  Southey  by  his  friend 
Wynn,  if  possible  j  this  might  lead  to  a  consulship,  why 
not  to  the  consulship  at  Lisbon  with  1000/.  a  year  ?  Such 
possibilities,  however,  could  not  prevent  him  from  ipeedUy 
viBiting  Coleridge  and  Keswick*  **  Time  and  aheence 
make  strange  work  with  our  affections,"  so  writes  Southey ; 
"  but  mine  are  ever  returning  to  rest  upon  you.  I  hav* 
other  and  dear  friends,  but  none  with  whom  the  whole  of 

my  being  is  intimate Oh  t  1  have  yet  such  diBams. 

Is  it  quite  dear  that  you  and  I  were  not  meant  for  some 
better  star,  and  dropped  by  mistake  into  this  world  of 
pounds,  shOlings,  and  pence  1"  So  for  the  first  time 
Southey  set  foot  in  Keswick,  and  looked  upon  the  lake 
and  the  hills  which  were  to  become  a  portion  of  his  being, 
and  which  have  taken  him  so  closely,  so  tenderly  to  fchem- 
■elves*     His  first  feeling  was  one  not  precisely  of  dbap- 
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pointment,  but  certainly  of  remoteneBS  from  this  uorthem 
landscape ;  he  Lad  uot  yet  come  out  &om  the  glow  and 
the  noble  abandon  of  the  South,  "These  lakea^''  he saye, 
"  are  like  riyers  ;  but  oh  for  the  Mondego  and  the  Togus  ! 
And  these  mouii tains  beautifully  ijideed  are  they  shaped 
and  grouped  ;  but  oh  for  the  grand  Monchiqua  J  and  for 
Cintra  my  paradise  I " 

Time  alone  was  needed  to  calm  and  temper  his  sense  of 
seaing,  for  when,  leaving  Mi^a.  Southey  with  her  sister  and 
Colaridge,  he  visited  hia  friend  Wynn  at  Uangedwin,  and 
breathed  the  mountain  air  of  his  own  Princo  Madoc,  all 
the  loveliness  of  Welsh  streams  and  rivers  sank  into  his 
soul,  "  The  Dee  is  broad  and  shallow,  and  ita  dark  wateiis 
shiver  into  white  and  silver  and  hues  of  amber  brown. 
No  mud  upon  the  shore — no  bushes — no  marsh  plants— 
Rnjwhere  a  child  might  stand  dry- footed  and  dip  lua  hand 
into  the  water."  And  again  a  contrasted  picture  ;  *'  The 
mountain-side  was  stony  and  a  few  trees  grew  among  ita 
stones ;  the  other  side  was  more  wooded,  and  had  grass  on 
the  top,  and  a  huge  waterfall  thundered  into  the  bottOTOj 
and  thundered  down  the  bottom.  When  it  had  nearly 
passed  these  rocky  straits,  it  met  another  stream*  The 
width  of  water  then  became  considerable,  and  twice  it 
formed  a  large  black  pool,  to  the  eye  absolutely  stagnant, 
the  froth  of  the  waters  that  entered  there  sleeping  upon 
the  surface  j  it  had  the  deadneea  of  enchantment ;  yet  waa 
not  the  pool  wider  than  the  river  above  it  and  below  l\ 
where  it  foamed  over  and  fell*'  Such  free  delight  as 
South ey  had  among  the  hills  of  Wales  came  quiekly  to  an 
end.  A  letter  was  received  offering  Mm  the  position  of 
private  secretary  to  ^Ir,  Corry,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
qner  for  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year.     Eickman  was  in  Dublin   and  thia  was  Bickman'i 
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doing.  Soutliej,  as  he  was  in  pnidencG  bound  to  do, 
accepted  the  appointment,  hastened  back  to  Keewick, 
bade  farewell  for  a  Httle  while  to  his  wife,  and  started  for 
Dublin  in  no  cheerful  frame  of  mind* 

At  a  later  time,  Southey  possessed  Irish  friends  whom 
be  honoured  and  loved  ;  he  has  written  wise  and  humane 
words  about  the  Irish  people.  But  all  through  his  career 
Ireland  was  to  Southey  somewhat  too  much  that  ideal 
oountiy—  of  late  to  be  found  only  in  the  region  of  humor- 
oua- pathetic  melodrama — in  which  the  business  of  life  is 
caTried  on  mainly  by  the  agency  of  bulls  and  blunder- 
busses; and  it  required  n  distinct  eifort  on  his  part  to 
conceive  the  average  Teague  or  Patrick  otherwise  than  as 
a  potato-devouring  troglodyte,  on  occasions  grotesquely 
amiable,  but  more  often  with  the  rage  of  Popery  working 
in  his  misproportioned  features^  Those  bonra  during 
which  Southey  waited  for  the  packet  were  among  the 
heaviest  of  his  existence.  After  weary  tackings  in  a 
baffling  wind,  the  ship  was  caught  into  a  gale,  and  was 
whirled  away,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Dublin  to  the  fishing- 
town  of  Balbriggan.  Then,  a  drive  across  desolate  country, 
which  would  have  depressed  the  spirits  had  it  not  been 
enlivened  by  the  airs  and  humours  of  little  Dr.  Solomon, 
the  unique,  the  omniscient,  the  gamilouB,  next  after  Bona- 
parte the  most  illustrious  of  mortals,  inventor  of  the  Cor- 
dial Balra  of  GOead^  and  possessor  of  a  hundred  puncheons 
of  mm.  When  the  new  private  secretary  arrived,  the 
chancellor  was  absent ;  the  secretary  therefore  set  to  work 
on  rebunding  a  portion  of  his  Madoc,  Presently  Mr.  Cony 
appeared,  and  there  was  a  bow  and  a  shake  of  hands ; 
then  he  hurried  away  to  London,  to  be  followed  by 
Southey,  who  going  round  by  Keswick  was  there  joined 
by  Mb  wifa     From  London   Southey   writes  to   Rick- 
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mail,  "The  chancellor  and  the  atub&  go  on  in  the 
same  way.  The  scribe  hath,  made  out  a  catalogue  of  all 
books  publiBhad  since  the  commencement  of  ^97  upon 
finance  and  searcitj  ;  he  hath  also  copied  a  paper  written 
by  J-  E.  [John  Rickman]  containing  eome  Irish  alder- 
man's hints  about  oak-hark  ;  and  nothing  more  hath  the 
scribe  done  in  his  vocation.  Daly  he  caUs  at  the  chan- 
celloi^s  door  ^  sometimes  he  is  admitted  to  immediate  audi- 
ence ;  sometimes  kicketh  Mb  heels  in  the  antechamber ; 
....  sometimes  a  gracious  me&eage  emancipates  him  foF 
the  day.  Becrecj  hath  been  enjoined  him  as  to  these 
state  proceedings*  On  three  subjects  he  is  directed  to 
read  and  research— eora-laws,  finance,  tythea,  according  to 
their  written  order/'  The  independent  journals  mean* 
while  had  compared  Corry  and  8outhoy»  the  two  Btate 
conspiratorsj  to  Empson  and  Dudley ;  and  delicately  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  poet  would  make  no  false  numi^n 
in  his  new  work* 

Southey^  who  had  already  worn  an  ass's  head  in  one  of 
Gillray's  caricatores,  was  not  afflicted  by  the  newspaper 
sarcasm  ;  but  the  vacuity  of  such  a  life  was  intolerable, 
and  when  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  become  tutor 
to  Corry*&  son,  he  brought  his  mind  finally  to  the  point  of 
resigning  "  a  foolish  office  and  a  good  salary.'^  liis  no- 
tions of  competence  were  moderate ;  the  vagabondage 
between  the  Irish  and  EngUsh  headquarters  entailed  by 
his  office  was  irksome*  His  books  were  accumulating, 
and  there  was  ample  work  to  be  done  among  them  if  he 
had  but  a  quiet  library  of  his  own.  Then,  too,  there 
was  another  good  reason  for  resigning.  A  new  future  wa« 
opening  for  Southey.  Early  in  the  year  (1802)  his  mother 
died ;  she  had  come  to  London  to  be  with  her  son  ] 
there  she  had   been   stricken   with   mortal  illness ;  trua 
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to  I16T  happy  self-forgetful  instiDcta^  she  remamed  calm, 
uncomplaining,  couaiderate  for  others,  ''Go  dowti^  my 
dear ;  I  ahaJi  oleep  presently/'  ahe  had  aaid^  knowing  that 
death  was  at  band.  With  hia  mother,  the  last  friend  of 
Sou  they 'a  infancy  and  childhood  was  gone.  **  I  calmed 
and  curhed  myeelf,"  he  writes,  "  and  forced  myself  to 
employment  *  hut,  at  night,  there  was  no  sound  of  feet 
In  her  bed-room,  to  which  I  had  been  used  to  listen,  and 
in  the  morning  it  waa  not  my  fixst  busiuBBs  to  see  her." 
The  past  was  past  indeed.  But  as  the  year  opened,  it 
brought  a  happy  promise  ;  before  summer  would  end,  a 
child  might  be  in  his  anna  Here  were  sufficient  reaaona 
for  his  FosignatioD  ;  a  library  and  a  nursery  ought,  he  says, 
to  be  stationary. 

To  Bristol  hoeband  and  wife  came,  and  there  found  a 
small  furnished  house.  After  the  roar  of  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  gatheriBg  of  distinguished  men — FuseH,  Flaxman, 
B^ry,  Lamb,  Campbell,  Bowles— there  waa  a  strange- 
ness in  the  great  <^tdet  of  the  placa  But  in  that  quiet 
Sou  they  could  observe  each  day  the  growth  of  the  pile  of 
manuBcript  containing  liis  Yeraion  of  Amadis  of  Gaul,  for 
which  Longmaa  and  Kees  promised  him  a  munificent 
aixty  pounds.  He  toiled  at  bis  History  of  Portugal,  finding 
matter  of  special  interest  in  that  part  which  waa  concerned 
with  the  religious  orders.  He  received  from  his  Lisbon 
collection  preciooB  boxes  folio-crammed.  "  My  dear  and 
noble  books  I  Such  folios  of  samts  !  dull  books  enough  for 
my  patience  to  diet  upon,  till  all  my  flock  be  gathered 
together  into  one  fold."  Sixteen  volumes  of  Spanish  poetry 
are  lying  uncut  in  the  next  room ;  a  foHo  yet  untasted 
jogs  bis  elbow;  two  of  the  best  and  rarest  chronicles 
coyly  invite  him.  He  had  books  enough  in  England  to 
employ  three  years  of  active  industry.     And  underlying 
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all  thoughts  of  the  great  Constable  Nunc  Alvar^a  Pereyia, 
of  the  King  D.  Jua6  L,  and  of  the  Cid,  deeper  than  the 
iportsman  pleaaure  of  hunting  from  their  lair  strange 
&cta  about  the  ordera  Cistercian,  FTanciscan,  Dominican, 
Jesuit,  there  was  a  thought  of  that  new-comer  whom,  saja 
Southoy^  ''  I  already  feel  disposed  to  call  whelp  and  dog, 
and  all  those  vocables  of  vituperation  by  which  a  man 
loves  to  call  thoKO  he  loves  best'* 

In  September,  1802,  was  bom  Southey*e  first  ehUd 
named  Margaret  Edith,  after  her  mother  and  her  dead 
grandmother ;  a  flat-nosed,  round-foreheaded,  grey-eyed^ 
good-humoured  girL  "I  call  Mai'gaiet,"  he  says  in  a 
Boher  mood  of  fatherly  happiness,  "  by  way  of  avoiding 
all  commonplace  phraseology  of  endearment,  a  wortliy 
child  and  a  most  excellent  character.  Shelovee  me  better 
than  any  one  except  her  mother  ;  her  eyes  are  as  quick  as 
ihonght,  she  is  all  life  and  spirit,  and  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  long ;  but  that  little  brain  of  hers  is  never  at  rest^  and 
it  is  painful  to  see  how  dreams  disturb  her."  For  Maigery 
and  her  mother  and  the  folios  a  habitation  must  be  found, 
Southey  inclined  now  towards  settling  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London— now  towards  Korwich,  where  Pr,  Sayers 
and  William  Taylor  would  welcome  him,  now  towards 
Keswick ;  but  its  homd  latitude,  its  incessant  rains  !  On 
the  whole  his  heart  turned  most  fondly  to  Wales  j  and 
there,  in  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
Yale  of  ^eatb,  was  a  house  to  let,  by  name  Maes  Gwjn, 
Southey  gave  bis  fancy  the  rein,  and  pictured  himself 
"housed  and  homed"  in  Maes  Gwyn,  working  steadily 
at  the  History  of  Portugal,  and  now  and  again  glancing 
away  from  his  woik  to  have  a  look  at  Mai^gery  seated  in 
her  little  great  chair.  But  it  was  never  to  he ;  a  diflerence 
with  the  landlord  brought  to  an  end  his  treaty  for  the 
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house,  and  m  August  the  child  lay  dying.  It  woa  hitter 
to  part  with  what  had  heea  30  long  desired — dujiDg 
eeven  childlesa  yoare — and  what  had  grown  80  dear.  But 
Sou  they  ^s  heart  waa  strong ;  he  drew  himaelf  together^ 
returaed  to  hia  toil,  now  less  joyous  than  before,  and 
set  himself  to  streugtheu  and  console  his  wife. 

Bristol  was  heaceforth  a  pkce  of  mourafiU  memoriea. 
**  Edith/'  writes  Southey,  '*  will  be  nowhere  so  well  aa 
with  her  sister  Coleridge.  She  has  a  Utile  girl  some  six 
months  old,  and  I  shall  try  and  graft  her  into  the  wound 
while  it  is  yet  fresh."  Thus  Greta  Hall  received  its  guests 
(September^  1803).  At  first  the  sight  of  little  Sara  Cole- 
ridge and  her  baby  cooings  caused  shootings  of  pain  on 
which  Southey  had  not  counted.  Was  the  experiment  of 
this  remoTal  to  prove  a  failure  1  He  still  felt  as  if  he 
were  a  feather  driven  by  the  vvind*  "  1  have  no  aymptonw 
of  rootr striking  here/'  he  said*  But  he  spoke,  not  know- 
ing what  was  before  him  j  the  years  of  wandering  ware 
Indeed  over ;  here  he  had  found  his  home« 


CHAPTER  IT. 

WATS   OF    LIFE   AT    KESWICK,    1803—1839. 

TflK  beat  of  life  with  Sou  they  was  yel  to  com©;  but  in  what 
remaius  there  are  few  outstanding  eventa  to  chronick ; 
there  is  nowhere  any  eplendonr  of  ciTCumstatice.  Of  some 
Uvea  the  virtue  ia  die  tilled,  as  it  were,  into  a  few  exquisite 
momeiite — momeiits  of  rapture,  of  vigion,  of  audden  and 
ehiuing  achievement ;  all  the  dajB  aud  years  aeom  to  exiat 
only  for  the  sake  of  such  faultless  moments,  and  it  matters 
little  whether  such  a  life,  of  whose  very  easeEce  it  ie  to 
break  the  bounds  of  time  and  space,  be  long  or  short  as 
measured  hy  the  falling  of  sandgrains  or  the  creeping  of  a 
shadow,  Southey's  life  was  not  one  of  these  ;  its  excel- 
lence was  constant,  uniform,  perhaps  somewhat  too  evenly 
diitributed.  He  wrought  in  his  place  day  after  day,  season 
after  season.  He  submitted  to  the  good  laws  of  use  and 
wont.  He  grew  stronger,  calmer,  more  full-fraught  with 
ator^  of  knowledge,  richer  in  treasure  of  the  heart.  Time 
laid  it^  hand  upon  him  gently  and  unfalteringly ;  the 
bounding  step  became  leas  light  and  swift }  the  ringing 
voice  lapsed  into  sadder  fits  of  sOence ;  the  raven  hair 
changed  to  a  snowy  white  j  only  still  the  indefatigable 
eye  ran  dovvn  the  long  folio  colunme,  and  the  indefatigable 
hand  still  held  the  pen,— until  all  true  life  had  ceased. 
When  it  has  been   said   that   Southey    waa  appointed 
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Pje's  aaeeeasot  in  tho  laureateahip,  that  he  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  his  university,  that  now  and  again 
he  visited  the  Continent,  that  children  were  ham  to 
him  from  among  whom  death  made  choice  of  the  dearest, 
and  when  we  add  that  he  wrote  and  puhlished  books,  the 
leading  facts  of  Southey*8  life  have  been  told  Had  be 
been  a  worse  or  a  weaker  man,  we  might  look  to  find 
mysteries,  picturesque  vices,  or  engaging  follies ;  as  it  i% 
everything  is  plain^  straightforward,  eubstantial.  What 
makes  the  life  of  Sonthey  eminent  and  singular  is  its  unity 
of  purpose^  its  persistent  devotion  to  a  chosen  object,  ita 
simplicity,  purity,  loyalty,  fortitude,  kindliness,  truth. 

The  river  Greta,  before  passing  under  the  bridge  at  the 
end  of  Main  Street,  Keswick^  winds  about  the  little  hill 
on  which  stands  Greta  Hall ;  its  murmur  may  be  heard 
when  all  is  still  beyond  the  garden  and  orchard;  to 
the  west  it  catches  the  evening  light  "In  front," 
Coleridge  wrote  when  first  inviting  bis  friend  to  settle 
with  him,  "we  have  a  giants'  camp— an  encamped 
army  of  tent-like  mountains,  which  by  an  inverted 
arch  gives  a  view  of  another  vale.  On  our  right 
the  lovely  vale  and  the  wedge-shaped  lake  of  Bassen- 
thwaite ;  and  on  our  left  Derwentwater  and  Lodore  full  in 
view,  and  the  fantastic  mountains  of  Borrowdale,  Behind 
us  the  maesy  Skiddaw,  smooth,  green,  high,  with  two 
chasms  and  a  tenUike  ridge  in  the  laiger/'  Southey's 
house  belongs  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  his  life;  in  it  were 
stored  the  treasures  upon  which  his  intellect  drew  for 
sustenance  ;  in  it  his  affections  found  their  earthly  abiding- 
place;  all  the  most  mirthful,  all  the  most  mournful 
recollections  of  Southey  hang  about  it ;  to  it  in  eveiy  little 
wandering  his  heart  reverted  like  an  exile's ;  it  was  at 
OBce  his  workshop  and  hia  play^ground  ;  and  for  a  time, 
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while  ke  endured  a  living  deaths  it  became  kia  ante- 
ekamber  to  the  tomb.  The  lambling  tenement  consiBted 
of  two  houses  under  one  roof,  the  larger  part  being 
occupied  by  the  Coleiidgea  and  Southejs,  the  smaller  for 
a  time  by  Mr,  Jackson,  their  landlord.  On  the  ground- 
floer  was  the  parlour  which  served  as  dining-room  and 
general  sitting- room,  a  pleasant  chamber  looking  upon 
the  green  in  front ;  here  also  were  Aunt  Lovcll's  sitting- 
Toonii  and  the  mangling-room,  in  which  stood  ranged 
in  a  row  the  long  array  of  cloga  from  the  greatest  even 
unto  the  least,  Bguring  in  a  symbol  the  various  stages 
of  human  life.  The  stairs  to  the  right  of  the  kitchen 
led  to  a  landing-place  filled  with  bookcases  j  a  few  steps 
more  led  to  the  little  bedroom  occupied  by  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge and  her  daughter.  *'A  few  steps  farther,"  writes 
Sara  Coleridge,  whoso  description  ia  here  given  in 
abridgment,  "was  a  little  wing  bedroom, — then  the 
study,  where  my  uncle  sat  all  day  occupied  with  literary 
labours  and  researches,  but  which  was  used  as  a  drawing- 
room  for  company.  Here  all  the  tea^-visiting  guests  were 
received.  The  room  had  three  windowsj  a  large  one  look- 
ing down  upon  the  green  with  the  wide  flower^border,  and 
over  to  Keswick  Lake  and  mountains  beyond.  There 
were  two  smaller  windows  looking  towards  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  seen  beyond  the  nnrsery-gai-den*  The  room 
was  lined  with  books  in  fiue  bindings ;  there  were  hooks 
also  in  brackets,  elegantly  lettered  vellum-covered  volumes 
lying  on  their  sides  in  a  heap.  The  walls  were  hung  with 
pictorea  mostly  portraits.  •  ,  «  At  the  back  of  the  room 
was  a  comfortable  sofa,  and  there  were  sundry  tables^ 
beside  mj  uncle's  library  table,  his  screen,  desk,  &q. 
Altogether,  with  its  internal  fittings  up,  its  noble  outlook^ 
and   something  pleasing   in  its  proportions^   this  was  a 
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dharming  room/'  Har^l  by  the  sttitly  was  Southej's  bed- 
rooiQ,  We  ueed  not  rambJe  farther  through  passages  lined 
with  books,  and  up  and  down  Eights  of  stairs  to  Mr.  Jack- 
son's organ-rooaij  and  Mrs*  Lovell'a  room,  and  HarUey's 
parlour  and  the  nurseriea  and  the  dark  apple-room  duppoeed 
to  be  the  abode  of  a  bogle*  Without,  greennsward,  flowers, 
shrubsj  atrawbeiry-beds,  tiiiit-ti'ees  encircled  the  house ;  to 
the  back,  beyond  the  orchard  a  Uttle  wood  stretched  down 
to  the  river  aide.  A  rough  path  ran  along  the  bottom  of 
the  wood  'f  here  on  a  covered  s^it  Southey  often  read  or 
planned  future  work,  and  hei«  his  little  niece  loved  to  play 
in  sight  of  the  dimpling  water,  '■  Bear  Greta  Hall !  "* 
she  excLaime,  ''  and  oh,  that  rough  path  beside  the  Greta  f 
How  much  of  my  childhood,  of  my  girlhood,  of  my 
youth  were  spent  there  1 " 

Sou  they 's  attachment  to  his  mountain  town  and  iti 
lakes  was  of  no  sudden  growth.  He  came  to  them  as  one 
not  bom  under  their  infinence ;  that  power  of  hills,  to 
which  Wordsworth  owed  fealty,  had  not  brooded  upon 
Southey  during  boyhood ;  the  rich  southern  meadows,  the 
wooded  cliflfe  of  Avon,  the  breezy  downs  had  nurtured 
his  imagination,  and  to  these  he  was  stiU  bound  by  pieties 
of  the  heart.  In  the  churchyard  at  Aahton,  where  lay  hia 
father  and  bis  kinsfolk  the  beneficent  cloud  of  mingled 
love  and  sorrow  most  overshadowed  his  spirit  His 
imagination  did  not  soar^  as  did  Wordsworth's,  in  naked 
solitudes;  he  did  not  commune  with  a  Presence  imm^ 
nent  in  external  nature ;  the  world,  as  ho  viewed  it,  was 
an  admirable  habitation  for  mankind — a  habitation  with 
a  history.  Even  after  he  had  grown  a  mountaineer  ha 
Loved  a  humanized  landscape,  one  in  which  the  gains 
of  man's  courage,  toil,  and  endurance  are  apparent. 
Flanders,   where    the    spade  has  wrought     its  miraclsi 
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of  diltgenc6p  where  the  slow  canal-boat  glides,  where  the 
amUans  ripple  from  old  spires,  where  sturdy  burgh  era 
fought  for  freedom,  and  where  vellum-bound  quartos  might 
be  Bought  and  found,  Flanders  on  the  whole  gave  Sou  they 
deeper  and  Bt ranger  feelings  than  did  Switzerland,  The 
ideal  land  of  his  dreams  was  always  Portugal;  the 
earthly  paradise  for  him  was  Cintra  with  its  glory  of 
sun,  and  a  glow  even  in  its  depths  of  shadow.  But  aa 
the  years  went  b}^  Portugal  beaime  more  and  more  a 
memeiy,  less  and  less  a  hope ;  and  the  real i ties  of  life  in 
his  home  were  of  more  worth  every  day.  When,  in  1807^ 
it  grew  clear  that  Greta  Hall  was  to  be  his  lifB-long  place  of 
abode,  Southey's  heart  closed  upon  it  with  a  tenaeious 
gra.sp.  He  set  the  plasterer  and  carpenter  to  work,  he 
planted  shrubs,  he  enclosed  the  garden,  he  gathered  his 
books  about  him,  and  thought  that  here  were  materials 
for  the  induEtry  of  many  yeai-s;  he  held  in  his  arms 
children  who  were  born  in  thk  new  home ;  and  he  looked 
to  Crosthwaite  Churchyard,  expecting,  with  quiet  fiatisfac^ 
tion,  that  when  toil  was  ended  he  should  there  take  his 
rest. 

'*  I  don't  talk  much  about  these  things,"  Southey  \Tritee, 
**  hut  theee  kkea  and  mountains  give  me  a  deep  joy  for 
which  I  suspect  nothing  elsewhere  can  compensate,  and 
this  is  a  feeling  which  time  strengthens  instead  of  weaken- 
ing.'* Some  of  the  delights  of  southern  counties  he 
missed ;  his  eaj-Hest  and  deepest  recollections  were  con^ 
nected  with  fiowoTs  ;  both  flowers  and  fruits  were  now  too 
few ;  there  was  not  a  cowslip  to  be  found  neat  Keswick, 
**Here  in  Cumberland  I  mL^  the  nightingale  and  the 
violet — the  most  delightful  bird  and  the  sweetest  flower/* 
But  for  such  losses  there  were  compensations.  A  pastoral 
land  will  give  amiable  pledges  for  the  seasona  and  the 
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montbs,  and  will  perfomi  its  engagements  with  a  punctual 
observanGe;  to  this  the  movmtains  hardly  condescend, 
but  they  shower  at  their  will  a  sudden  largest  of  un- 
imagined  beauty.  Southey  would  sally  out  for  a  consti- 
tutional at  his  three-mile  pace,  the  peaked  cap  slightly 
shadowing  his  eyes  which  were  coursing  over  the  pages  of 
a  book  held  open  as  h6  walked  ;  he  had  left  his  study  to 
obtain  exercise,  and  so  to  preserve  health ;  he  was  not  a 
laker  engaged  in  vie w-huik ting ;  he  did  not  affect  the  eon- 
templative  mood  which  at  the  time  was  not  and  could  not 
he  hia.  But  when  he  raised  his  eyesj  or  when  quickening 
hid  three-mile  to  a  four^mile  pace  he  closed  the  book, 
the  beauty  which  lay  around  him  liberated  and  soothed 
his  spirit.  This  it  did  unfailingly  ;  and  it  might  do  more, 
for  incalculable  splendours^  visionaiy  glories,  exaltations, 
terrors  are  momentarily  possible  where  mountain  and  cloud 
and  wind  and  sunshine  meet,  Southey,  as  he  says,  did 
not  talk  much  of  these  things,  but  they  made  life  for  him 
immeasurably  better  than  it  would  have  been  in  city  con- 
Bnement ;  there  were  ^»aces,  vistas,  an  atmosphere  around 
his  sphere  of  work,  which  lightened  and  reLieved  it. 
The  engagements  in  his  study  were  always  so  numerous 
and  so  fuD  of  interest  that  it  needed  an  effort  to  leave 
the  table  piled  with  books  and  papers.  But  a  May 
morning  would  draw  him  forth  into  the  sun  in  spite 
of  himself.  Once  abroad,  Southey  had  a  vigorous  joy  in 
the  quickened  blood,  and  the  mnsclea  impatient  wilh 
energy  long  pent  tip.  The  streams  were  his  especial  de- 
light ;  he  never  tired  of  their  deep  retirement,  their  shy 
loveliness  and  their  melody  ;  they  could  often  beguile  him. 
into  an  hour  of  idle  meditation ;  their  beauty  has  in  an 
especial  degree  passed  into  his  verse,  ^rTien  his  saOor 
brother  Thomas  came  and  settled  in  the  Tale  of  New- 
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lands,  Southey  would  quickly  cover  the  ground  from 
Keswick  at  his  four- mile  pace,  and  in  the  beck  at  the 
bottom  of  Tom*s  fields  on  summer  days,  he  would  plunge 
and  re-plunge  and  act  the  river-god  in  the  natural 
seaU  of  mossy  atone.  Or  he  would  be  overpowered 
aome  autumn  morning  by  the  clamour  of  childish  voices 
TOting  a  holiday  by  acclamation.  Their  father  must 
accompany  themj  it  would  do  him  gCMDd,  they  knew  it 
would  ;  they  knew  he  did  not  take  sufficient  exercise,  for 
they  had  beard  him  say  so.  Where  should  the  scramble 
be  t  To  Skiddaw  Dod,  or  Causey  Pike,  or  Watenlath,  or 
as  a  compromise  between  their  exuberant  activity  and  his 
inclination  for  the  chair  and  the  fireside,  to  Walla  Crag  1 
And  there,  whOe  his  young  companions  opened  their 
bftsketa  and  took  their  noonday  meal,  Southey  would  seat 
himself — as  Westall  has  drawn  him — ^upon  the  hough  of 
an  ash -tree,  the  %?ater  flowing  emooth  and  green  at  hia 
feetj  but  a  little  higher  up  broken,  flashing,  and  whitening 
in  its  fall ;  and  there  in  the  still  autumn  noon  he  would 
muse  happily,  placidly,  not  now  remembering  with  over- 
keen  desire  the  gurgling  tanks  and  fountains  of  Cintra, 
his  ParadtBe  of  early  manhood/ 

On  summer  days,  when  the  visits  of  friends,  or  strangers 
bearing  letters  of  introduction,  compelled  him  to  idleness, 
Southey's  more  ambitious  excumiona  were  taken.  But  ho 
was  well  aware  that  those  who  form  acquaintance  with  a 
mountain  region  during  a  summer  all  blue  and  gold,  know 
little  of  its  finer  power.  It  is  October  that  brings  most 
often  those  days  faultless,  pearl-pure,  of  affecting  influence, 

In  the  long  yeoj  s&t 
Uke  cap  tat  D  jewels  m  tlie  caroauet, 

<  Wat  Wefltalt*s  dmwing',  and  the  dencriptioii  of  Walla  Crag,  mx 
*  Bit  Thomfti  More :"  GoUoquj  YI. 
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Then,  aa  Wordsworth  has  said,  the  atmosphere  eeemi 
refined,  and  the  sky  rendered  more  crystalline,  as  the 
vivifying  heat  of  the  year  abates  j  the  lights  and 
Bhftdows  are  more  delicate ;  the  colouring  is  richer  and 
more  finely  harmonized ;  and,  in  this  seaaon  of  atillnesa^ 
the  ear  being  unoccupied,  or  only  gently  excited,  the 
sense  of  vision  becomes  more  suBceptible  of  its  appro- 
priate enjoyments.  Even  December  is  a  better  month 
than  July  for  perceiving  the  special  greatness  of  a  moun- 
tainous country.  When  the  snow  lies  ou  the  fells  soft 
and  BTiiooth,  Grisedale  Pike  and  Skidd  aw  drink  in  tints 
at  morning  and  evening  marvellous  as  those  seen  upon 
Mont  Blanc  or  the  Jungfran  for  purity  and  richness. 

'^  Summer,**  writes  Soutbey,  "  is  not  the  season  for  this 
country.  Coleridge  eays^  and  says  well,  that  then  it  ifl 
like  a  theatre  at  noon*  There  aie  no  goings  on  under  a 
clear  eky ;  but  at  other  seasons  there  is  such  shifting  of 
shades,  such  islands  of  light,  such  columns  and  buttresses 
of  Bunsbine,  as  might  almost  make  a  painter  burn  his 
brushes,  as  the  sorcerers  did  their  books  of  magic  when 
they  saw  the  divinity  which  rested  upon  the  apostles. 
The  very  snow,  which  you  would  perhaps  thbk  must 
monotonize  the  mountains,  gives  now  varietiea  ]  it  brings 
out  their  recesses  and  designates  all  their  inequalities,  it 
impresses  a  better  feeling  of  their  height,  and  it  reflecta 
such  tints  of  saffron,  or  fawn,  or  rose-colour  to  the  evening 
sun.  0  Maria  Bantis^ma  I  Moxmt  Horeb  with  the  glory 
upon  its  summit  might  have  been  more  glorious,  but  not 
more  beautiful  than  old  Skiddaw  in  his  winter  pelisse. 
I  will  not  quarrel  with  frost,  though  the  fellow  has  the 
Impudence  to  take  me  by  the  nose.  The  lake-side  has 
such  ton  thousand  charms  :  a  fieece  of  snow  or  of  the  hoar 
frost  lies  on  the  fallen  trees  or  large  stones  \  the  gi^as- 
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pointB,  that  j^st  peer  above  the  water,  are  powdered  witli 
diamonds ;  the  ice  on  the  margin  with  chainB  of  crystal, 
and  such  veins  and  wavy  lines  of  beauty  as  mock  all  art ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  Coleridge  and  I  have  found  out  that 
atones  thrown  upon  the  lake  when  frojsen  make  a  noise 
like  singing  birdsj  and  when  you  whbl  on  it  a  large  fluke 
of  ice,  away  the  shivers  slide  chirping  and  warbling  like 
a  flight  of  finches/*  This  tella  of  a  February  at  Keswick ; 
the  following  describes  the  goings  on  under  an  autumn 
sky  : — "  The  mountains  on  Thursday  evening,  before  the 
sun  was  quite  down,  or  the  moon  bright,  were  all  of  one 
dead-blue  colour ;  their  rifle  and  rocke  and  swells  and 
scars  had  all  disappeared — the  surface  was  perfectly  tiui- 
form,  nothing  but  the  outline  distinct ;  and  this  even 
surface  of  dead  blue,  from  its  unnatuial  uniformity,  made 
them,  though  not  transparent,  appear  trans vious^ — as  though 
they  were  of  some  soft  or  cloudy  texture  through  which 
you  could  have  passed.  I  never  saw  any  appearance  so 
perfectly  unreal  Sometimes  a  blazing  sunset  seems  to 
steep  them  through  and  through  with  red  light ;  or  it  is  a 
cloudy  morning,  and  the  sunshine  slants  down  through  a 
rift  in  the  clouds,  and  the  pillar  of  light  makes  the  spot 
whereon  it  fails  so  emerald  green,  that  it  looks  like  a  little 
fleld  of  Paradise.  At  night  you  lose  the  mountains,  and 
the  wind  so  stirs  up  the  lake  that  it  looks  like  the  sea  by 
moonlight." 

If  Soutbey  had  not  a  companion  by  his  side>  the  soli- 
tude of  his  ramble  was  unbroken  ;  he  never  had  the  knack 
of  forgathering  with  chance  acquaintance.  With  intellec- 
tmX  and  moral  boldness,  and  with  high  spirits,  he  united  a 
constitutional  bashfulness  and  reserve.  Kis  retired  Ufe, 
his  habits  of  constant  stndy,  and  in  later  years  his  short- 
ness of  sight  fell  in  with  this  inflrmity.     He  would  not 
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patronize  his  humbler  neighbours  ;  he  had  a  kind  of  inm- 
^native  Jealousy  on  behalf  of  their  rights  as  independerit 
persona ;  and  be  could  not  he  sure  of  straightway  dis- 
covering, bj  any  geniuB  or  instinct  of  good^fellowabip,  that 
common  ground  whereon  etrangera  are  at  home  with  one 
another*  Hence, — and  Sou  they  himself  wished  that  it 
had  been  otherwise, — ^long  as  he  resided  at  Keswick 
there  were  perhaps  not  twenty  persona  of  the  lower 
ranka  whom  he  knew  by  sight  "  After  slightly  return* 
ing  the  salutation  of  some  passer-by/'  says  his  son^ 
^^he  would  again  mechanically  lift  his  cap  as  he  beard 
some  well-known  name  in  reply  to  his  inquiries,  and 
look  back  with  regret  that  the  greeting  bad  not  been  more 
cordial," 

If  the  ice  were  fairly  broken,  be  found  it  natural 
to  be  easy  and  famOiar,  and  by  those  whom  he  em- 
ployed he  was  regarded  with  affectionate  reverenca 
Mrs,  Wilson,  kind  and  generous  creature,  remained  in 
Greta  Hall  tending  the  children  as  they  grew  up  until 
she  died,  gdeved  for  by  the  whole  bousebold*  Joseph 
Glover  who  created  the  scarecrow  "  Statues"  for  the 
garden — male  and  female  created  bo  tbem,  as  the  reader 
may  see  them  figured  toward  the  close  of  The  Doctor j — 
Glover  the  artist  who  set  up  Edith's  fantastic  cMmney- 
piece  ("  Well,  Miss  Soiithey,"  cried  honest  Joseph,  "  Fve 
done  my  Devils*')>  'W'as  employed  by  Southey  during 
five-and -twenty  years,  ever  since  he  was  a  'prentice  boy. 
If  any  wann-hearted  neighbour,  known  or  unknown  to  him, 
came  forward  with  a  demand  on  Sonthey's  sympathies,  he 
was  sure  to  meet  a  neigbbouriy  response.  When  the  mOler, 
who  had  never  spoken  to  him  before,  invited  the  laureate 
to  rejoice  with  him  over  the  pig  he  had  killed — the  finest 
ever  fattened — and  when  Sonthey  was  led  to  the  place 
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wliere  that  whif^h  liad  ceaaed  to  be  pig  and  was  not  yet 
bacon,  was  hwng  up  by  the  hind  feet,  he  filled  up  the 
measure  of  the  good  man's  joy  by  hearty  appreciation  of 
a  porker^s  pointe,  But  Cumberland  enthusiaam  seldom 
flames  abroad  with  so  prodigal  a  bla^a  aa  that  of  the 
worthy  miller's  heari 

Within  the  charmed  circle  of  home,  Southey's  temper 
and  maiinera  were  full  of  a  strong  and  sweet  hilarity }  and 
the  home  circle  was  in  itaelf  a  considerable  group  of 
persona.  The  Pantisocmtle  scheme  of  a  community  waa 
after  all  near  finding  a  fulfilment,  only  that  the  Greta 
lan  by  in  place  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  South ey 
took  upon  hia  own  shoulders  the  work  of  the  dead 
Lovell,  and  of  Coleridge,  who  lay  in  weakness  and 
dejection,  whelmed  under  the  tide  of  dreams,  For  soma 
litUe  time  Coleridge  continued  to  reside  at  Keswick 
an  admimble  companion  in  almost  all  moods  of  mind^ 
for  all  kinds  of  wisdom,  and  all  kinds  of  nonsense 
When  he  was  driven  abroad  in  search  of  health,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  hnghtness  were  gone  out  of  the  air^ 
and  the  horizon  of  life  had  grown  definite  and  con- 
tracted, **  It  is  now  almost  ten  years,"  Southey  writes, 
"since  he  and  I  first  met  in  my  rooms  at  Oxford, 
which  meeting  decided  the  destiny  of  both.  .  «  .  I  am 
perpetually  pained  at  thinking  what  he  ought  to  be,  .  . 
but  the  tidings  of  his  death  wonid  come  upon  me  more 
like  a  stroke  of  lightning  than  any  evil  I  have  ever 
yet  endured/' 

Mrs.  Coleridge  with  her  children  ismained  at  Greta 
Hall.  That  quaint  little  metaphysician,  Hartley,  now 
answering  to  the  name  of  Moses,  now  to  that  of 
Job,  the  oddest  of  all  God'a  creatures;,  was  an  nn- 
eeasing  wonder  and  delight  to  his  uncle — **a  strange, 
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itrange  boy,  '  exqukitel^  wild/  an  utter  Yiaionaryi  like 
tlie  moon  among  thin  cloudB  he  moves  in  a  circle  of 
hiB  own  making.  He  alone  18  a  light  of  hk  own. 
Of  aD  human  bcingB  I  never  saw  one  eo  ntterly  naked 
of  self/'  When  hia  father  expressed  surprise  that  Hartley 
should  take  hie  pleasure  of  wheel-barrow-riding  so  sadly, 
"  The  pity  Is  " — explained  little  Job — "  the  pity  is  f^ 
always  thinking  of  my  thoughts."  **  *  I*m  a  boy  of 
a  very  rchgioufl  turn/  he  says ;  for  he  always  talks  of 
himself  anti  examines  his  own  character,  just  as  if  he  were 
speaking  of  another  person,  and  as  impartially.  Every 
night  he  makes  an  extempore  prayer  aloud;  but  it  is 
always  in  bed,  and  not  till  he  is  comfortable  there  and  got 
into  the  mood.  When  he  is  readyj  he  touches  Mrs,  Wilson, 
who  sleeps  with  him,  and  say  a,  *  Now  listen  I '  and  oflf  he 
sets  like  a  preacher/'  Younger  than  Hartley  was  Derwent 
Coleridge,  a  fair  broad-chested  boy,  with  merry  eye 
and  roguish  lips,  now  grown  out  of  that  yellow  ^ck 
in  which  he  had  earned  his  name  of  Stumpy  Canary. 
Sara  Coleridge,  when  her  uncle  came  to  Keswick  after 
the  death  of  his  own  Margery,  was  a  little  grand  4ama 
at  that  worshipful  age  of  seven  months.  A  faH  into 
the  Greta  a  year  and  a  half  later,  helped  to  change  her 
to  the  delicate  creature,  whose  large  blue  eyes  would  look 
up  timidly  from  under  her  lace  border  and  mufHinga 
of  muslin*  Ko  feeling  towards  their  father  save  a 
reverent  loyalty  did  the  Coleridge  children  ever  learn 
under  Southey's  roof  But  when  the  pale-faced  wanderer 
returned  from  Italy,  he  surprised  and  froze  his  daughter 
by  a  sudden  revelation  of  that  jealousy  which  is  the  fond 
injustice  o(  an  unsatisfied  heart,  and  which  a  child  who 
has  freely  given  and  taken  love  finds  it  hard  to  com- 
prehend.   *'  I  think  my  dear  father,"  writes  Sara  Coleridge, 
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"  was  anxious  that  I  should  leam  to  love  Mm  and  the 
Words  wort  hfi  and  their  children,  and  not  cling  ao  ex- 
clusively to  my  mother  and  all  aroimd  mo  at  home^" 
Love  him  and  revere  kia  memory  she  did  *  to  Words- 
worth she  was  conscious  of  owing  more  than  to  any  other 
teacher  or  inspirer  in  matters  of  the  inteUect  and  imagina- 
tion. But  in  matters  of  the  heart  and  conscience  the 
daily  life  of  Southey  was  the  book  in  which  she  read  j 
he  was,  she  would  emphatically  declare^  **  upon  the  whole 
the  beet  man  she  had  ever  known/' 

But  the  nepotism  of  the  moat  '*  nepotious  **  uncle  ia  not  a 
perfect  substitute  for  fatherhood  with  ita  hopes  and  fears* 
May-morning  of  the  year  1804,  saw  **  an  Edithling  very^ 
very  ugly,  with  no  more  beauty  than  a  young  dodo/' 
uoatUng  by  Edith  Somthey'a  aide.  A  trembling  thank* 
fulness  possessed  the  little  one's  father ;  but  when  the 
Arctic  vFeather  changed  suddenly  to  days  of  genial  sun- 
shine, and  groves  and  gardens  burat  into  living  greenery ^ 
and  rang  with  song,  his  heart  was  caught  into  the  general 
Joy,  Southey  was  not  without  a  presentiment  that  his 
young  dodo  would  improve.  Soon  her  premature  activity 
of  eye  and  epirite  troubled  him,  and  he  tried  while  cherish- 
ing her  to  put  a  guard  upon  his  heart*  ^*  I  did  not  mean  to 
trust  my  afToctions  again  on  so  frail  a  foundation^^and 
yet  the  young  one  takes  me  &om  my  desk  and  makes  me 
talk  nonsense  as  fluently  as  you  perhaps  can  imagine," 
When  Sara  Coleridge^^not  yet  five  years  old,  but  already, 
m  she  half  believed,  promised  in  marriage  to  Mr.  De 
Quincey, — returned  after  a  short  absence  to  Greta  Hall, 
ihe  saw  her  baby  cousin,  sixteen  months  younger,  and 
therefore  not  yet  marriageable,  grown  into  a  little  girl  very 
fair,  with  thick  golden  hair,  and  round  rosy  cheeks. 
Edith  SontKey  inherited  something  of  her  father's  looks, 
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and  of  his  swift  inteHigence ;  with  her  growing  beauty 
of  face  aod  limbs  a  growing  excellence  of  inwajd  nature 
kept  pace.  At  twenty  ehe  wae  the  "elegant  cygnet"  of 
Amelia  Opie's  album  Teraes, 

'TwBt  pledeant  to  meet 
And  see  tbee  fkmed  Swao  of  the  Derweot's  fair  tide 
With  that  eleigatit  ojgDeb  that  floats  by  thj  aidOi 

a  compliment  her  father  mischievouely  wonld  not  let  her 
Elegancy  forget.  Those  who  would  know  her  in  the  love- 
liness of  youthful  womanhood  may  turn  to  Wordsworth's 
poem  Ths  Trmd,  where  she  appears  first  of  the  three 
** sister  nymphs"  of  Keswick  and  Rydal ;  or^  Hartley 
Goleridge*e  excjuisite  sonnet,  To  a  h>fty  beauip  from  her 
poor  Mnsman : — 

Metbinki  thy  Boomfiil  mood. 
And  bearing  higli  of  atately  womAnhood, — 
Tbj  brow  where  Boanty  aits  to  tyratmbe 
(Vcf  bumble  lovo^  bad  made  me  Biidly  fear  thee  i 
For  never  atma  was  aeea  a  royal  bride, 
Whose  gentleneae  gave  ^race  to  bo  much  pride^ 
My  yerj  tho-oghts  woiild  tremble  to  be  near  thee, 
But  when  I  see  thee  by  thy  father's  sido 
Old  timea  unqTieen  thee,  and  old  lores  endear  thee. 

But  it  is  beat  of  all  to  remember  Soiithey's  daughter  in 
connexion  with  one  letter  of  her  fa  therms.  In  1805  he 
visited  Scotland  alone ;  he  had  looked  forward  to  carrying 
on  the  most  cheriahed  purpose  of  his  life — the  History  of 
Portugal— among  the  libraries  of  Lisbon*  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  induce  Mrs.  Southey  to  travel  with  the 
Edithling*  Could  he  go  alone?  The  short  absence  in 
Scotland  served  to  test  his  heart,  and  so  to  make  his  future 
clear : — 

**  I  need  not  tell  yoa,  my  own  dear  Editb,  not  to  read  my 
letters  aloud  till  you  have  fint  of  all  seen  what  is  writteti  only 
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for  yourself.  What  I  have  now  to  eay  to  jou  is,  that  having 
been  eight  day?  From  home^  with  as  little  dis<!omfort,  and  as 
little  reason  for  discomfortr  as  a  man  can  reasonablj  expect,  I 
have  yet  felt  so  little  comfortable,  so  great  sense  of  solitariitsss 
and  BO  many  homeward  yearnings,  that  oertainlj  I  will  ooi  go 
to  Lisbon  without  you ;  a  resolution  which,  if  your  feelings  be  at 
all  like  mioef  will  not  displease  yon.  If,  on  mature  cons  ideration* 
you  think  the  incooFeoience  of  a  voyage  more  than  you  ought  to 
submit  tOr  I  moat  be  content  to  stay  in  Eo^land,  aa  on  my  part  it 
certainly  ie  not  worth  while  to  sacriBce  a  year's  happioesa  ;  for 
though  not  unhappy  (my  mind  is  t<»o  active  and  too  well  dls- 
oiplined  to  yield  to  any  such  criminal  weaknvsfi),  still  without 
you  I  am  not  happy:  But  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my  own,  and 
for  little  Edith's  sake  I  will  not  con^nt  to  any  separation ;  the 
growth  of  a  years  love  between  her  and  me,  if  it  please  God  that 
she  should  live,  is  a  thing  too  delightful  in  itself,  and  too  valu- 
able in  its  eonsequeD4^^r  both  to  her  and  me,  to  be  giren  up 
far  any  light  inoonvenieuce  either  on  your  part  or  mine.  An 
absance  of  a  year  would  make  her  eflectually  forget  me,  ,  .  .  , 
But  of  these  things  we  wlli  talk  at  leisure  j  only  dear,  dear  Edith, 
we  must  not  part.*' 

Such  wiadom  of  tho  heart  was  justified ;  tbo  year  of 
growing  love  Ijore  precious  fruit.  When  Edith  May  waa 
ton  years  old  her  father  dedicated  to  her,  in  verses  laden 
with  a  father's  tendereat  thoughts  and  feelings,  his  Tale  of 
Paraguay,  He  recalla  the  day  of  her  birth,  the  preceding 
sorrow  for  hia  first  child  whose  infant  features  have 
faded  from  him  like  a  passing  cloud ;  the  gladness  of 
that  singing  month  of  May ;  the  sea^oiis  that  followed 
during  which  he  observed  the  djiwning  of  the  divine  light 
in  her  eyes  ;  the  playful  guiles  by  which  he  won  from  her 
repeated  kisses ;  to  him  these  ten  years  eeem  Hk©  yester- 
day ]  but  to  her  they  have  brought  discourse  of  reason, 
with  the  sense  of  time  and  change  \ — 

And  I  have  seen  thine  eyes  suffused  m  grief 
Wh&u  I  haTB  said  that  with  autumnal  gr&y 
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The  itmoh  of  eld  bftth  marked  tkh  j  father's  hood  i 
Th&t  even  the  loo^eflt  day  of  life  in  brief» 
And  QLine  is  (kLHng  faat  into  the  jellovr  leaf. 

Other  children  followed,  until  a  happy  stir  of  life  filled 
the  house,  Emma,  the  quietest  of  ixifauta,  whose  voice 
was  seldom  heard,  and  whose  dark-grey  eyes  too  seldom 
shone  in  her  fathe/s  studj^  slipped  qnietly  out  of  the 
world  after  a  hand's- breadth  of  existeEce ;  but  to  Sou  they 
she  was  no  more  really  lost  than  the  boried  brother 
and  sister  were  to  the  cottage  girl  of  Wordsworth's 
We  are  eemn.  **  I  have  five  children/*  he  says  in  1809 ; 
'*  three  of  them  at  home,  and  two  under  my  mother's 
care  in  heaven."  Of  all  the  most  radiantly  beautiful 
was  Isabel ;  the  most  passionately  loved  was  Herbert. 
**  My  other  two  are  the  most  perfect  contrast  you  ever 
saw.  Bertha,  whom  I  caD  Queen  Henry  the  Eighth, 
from  her  likeness  to  King  Bluebeard,  grows  like  Jonah^a 
gourd,  and  is  the  very  picture  of  robust  health ;  and  little 
Kate  hardly  seems  to  grow  at  allj  though  perfectly  weU, — 
she  LB  round  as  a  mushroom- button.  Bertha,  the  bluff 
queeHf  is  just  as  grave  aa  Elate  is  garrulous  ;  they  are 
inseparable  play-fellows,  and  go  about  HhB  house  hand  in 
baud." 

Among  the  inmates  of  Greta  Hall,  to  overlook  Lord 
Nelson  and  Bona  Marietta,  with  thsir  numerous  sucoessora, 
would  be  a  grave  delinquency.  To  be  a  cat  was  to  be  a 
privileged  member  of  the  little  republic  to  which  South ey 
gave  laws.  Among  the  fragments  at  the  end  of  The 
Doctor  will  bo  found  a  Chronicle  History  of  the  Cattery 
of  Cat's  Eden,  and  some  of  Southey's  frolic  letters  are 
written  as  if  his  whole  business  in  Life  were  that  of 
secretary  for  feline  affairs  in  Greta  Hall,  A  house,  he 
declared,  is  never  perfectly  furnished  for  eiyoyment  nnlesi 
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there  ii  in  It  a  child  rising  thiee  yeara  old  and  a  kitteo 
rising  iix  weeks ;  "  kitten  is  in  the  animal  world  what  the 
roeebud  is  in  the  garden/'  Lord  kelson ^  an  ugly  specimen 
of  the  streaked'Carroty  or  JudaSKsoIoured  kind,  jet  withal 
a  good  catf  affectionate^  vigilant^  and  brave^  was  succeeded 
by  Madame  Bianchi,  a  beautiful  and  singular  creature,  white 
with  a  fine  tabby  tail ;  **  her  wild  ejee  were  bright  and 
gt^n  as  the  Duchess  de  Cadaval's  emerald  necklace/'  She 
fled  away  with  her  niece  Puicheria  on  the  day  when  good 
old  Mrs.  Wilson  died  ;  nor  could  any  allurements  induce 
the  pair  to  domesticate  themselves  again.  For  so^e  time 
a  cloud  of  doom  seemed  to  bang  over  Cat's  Eden.  Ovid 
and  Virgil,  Othello  the  Moor,  and  Pope  Joan  perished  miser- 
ably«  At  last  Fortune^  ae  ii  to  make  amends  for  her  unkind- 
nessj  sent  to  Greta  HaD  almost  together  the  never-to- 
be-enongh-praiaed  Eumpelstilzchen  (afterwards  raised  for 
services  against  rats  to  be  His  Serene  Highness  the  Arch- 
duke Rmnpelstikchen),  and  the  equally-to-be-pimsed  Hurly- 
burly  buss.  With  whom  too  soon  we  must  cloae  the  eata- 
Ipgna. 

The  mT€iiti6  to  maintain  this  houBehold  was  in  the 
main  won  by  Southey's  pen,  "  It  is  a  difficidt  as  well  as 
a  delicate  task,"  he  wrote  in  the  Quarterly  liemetn,  '*  to 
advise  a  youth  of  ardent  mind  and  aspiring  thoughts  in 
the  choice  of  a  profeesiou ;  but  a  wise  man  wiD  have  no 
hesitation  in  exhorting  him  to  choose  anything  rather  than 
literatnre.  Better  that  be  should  seek  his  fortune  before 
the  mast,  or  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder  and  a  knapsack 
on  bis  back,  better  that  be  shoidd  follow  the  plough,  or 
work  at  the  loom  or  the  lathe,  or  sweat  over  the  anvil, 
than  trust  to  literature  as  the  only  means  of  bis  support 
Southey's  own  bent  towards  literature  was  too  strong  to 
be  altered.     But,  while  he  accepted  loyally  the  burdens 
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of  bis  profeasion  as  a  man  of  letters,  he  knew  how  a  tout  a 
back  is  needed  to  bear  them  month  after  month  and  year 
after  year.  Absolutely  dependent  on  his  pen  he  was 
at  no  time.  His  generous  friend  Wynn,  npon  coming 
of  age^  ollowedhim  annoaDy  160^.,  until  in  1807  he  was 
able  to  proeure  for  Southey  a  Government  pension  for 
literary  services  amounting,  clear  of  taxes,  to  nearly  the 
same  sum,  Southey  had  aa  truly  as  any  man  the  pride 
of  independence,  but  be  had  none  of  its  vanity  j  there  waa 
no  humiliation  in  accepting  a  service  from  one  whom 
firienda^ip  had  made  as  close  as  a  brother  ;  men,  he  saya, 
are  as  much  better  for  the  good  officer  which  they  receive 
as  for  those  they  bestow  j  and  his  own  was  no  niggai^ 
hand«  Knowing  both  to  give  and  to  take,  with  him  the 
remembrance  that  he  owed  much  to  others  waa  among  the 
precious  possessions  of  life  which  bind  us  to  our  kind 
with  bonds  of  soaahip  not  of  slavery.  Of  the  many  kind- 
nesees  which  he  received  he  never  forgot  one.  *'  Had  it 
not  been  for  your  aid,"  he  writes  to  Wy nn,  forty  years 
after  their  first  meeting  in  Dean's  Yard,  "  I  should  have 
been  irretrievably  wrecked  when  I  ran  upon  the  shoals, 
with  all  sail  eetj  in  the  very  outset  of  my  voyage."  And  to 
another  good  old  friend  who  fojm  his  own  modest  station 
applauded  while  South  ey  ran  tbrward  in  the  race  ;  **  Do 
you  suppose,  Cottle,  that  I  have  forgotten  those  true  and 
most  essential  acts  of  friendship  which  you  showed  m6 
when  I  stood  most  in  need  of  them  1  Your  house  was  my 
house  when  I  had  no  other.  The  very  money  with  which 
r  bought  my  wedding-ring  and  paid  my  marriage-feea,  was 
supplied  by  yon.  It  was  with  your  sisters  I  left  Edith 
during  my  six  months'  absence,  and  for  the  six  months 
after  my  return  it  waa  from  you  that  I  received,  week  by 
week,  the  Httle  on  which  we  lived,  till  [  was  enabled  to 
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live  by  other  means.  It  is  not  the  settliiig  of  a  caali  ac- 
cotiiit  that  can  cancel  obligations  like  these*  Yon  are  in 
the  hmbit  of  preserving  your  letters,  and  if  you  were  EOt^ 
I  would  entreat  yon  to  presenre  this  that  it  might  be  seen 
hereafter,  .  .  ,  *  My  head  throbs  and  my  eyes  btmi  with 
these  recollectiona.  Good  night  I  my  dear  old  friend  and 
benefactor," 

Anxiety  about  his  worldly  fortunes  never  cost  Son  they 
a  sleepless  night.  His  disposition  was  always  hope- 
ful ;  relying  on  Providence,  he  says,  I  could  rely  upon 
myself.  When  he  had  little,  he  lived  upon  Httle, 
never  spending  when  it  was  necessary  to  spare,  and  his 
means  grew  with  his  expenses,  Builne^  habits  he 
had  none ;  never  in  his  life  did  he  cast  up  an  account ; 
but  in  a  general  way  he  knew  that  money  comes  by 
honest  toil  and  grows  by  diligent  husbandry.  Upon 
Mrs,  Southey,  who  had  an  eye  to  all  the  household  out- 
goingSy  the  aires  of  this  life  fell  more  heavily.  Bara 
Coleridge  calls  to  mind  her  aunt  as  she  moved  about 
Greta  Hall  intent  on  house  aflfairs,  "with  her  tine  figure 
and  quietly  commanding  air."  Alas  I  under  this  gracious 
dignity  of  manner  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  were  doing 
their  work  surely*  Still,  it  wgts  honest  wear  and  tear* 
**  I  never  knew  her  to  do  an  nnkind  act/*  says  Southey, 
'*  nor  say  an  unkind  word  ; "  but  when  etroke  followed 
upon  stroke  of  sorrow,  they  found  her  without  that  elastic 
temper  which  rises  and  recovers  itself.  Until  the  saddest 
of  afflictions  made  her  helpless  everything  was  left  to  her 
management  and  was  managed  so  quietly  and  well,  that  ex- 
cept in  times  of  sickness  and  bereavement,  **  1  had,"  writes 
her  husband,  **  literally  no  cares,"  Thus  free  from  harass 
Southey  toiled  in  his  library;  he  toOM  not  for  bread 
ilone,  but  also  for  freedom.     There  were  great  designd 
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h^Qie  him  wMoh,  he  wis  well  awaie,  if  e^er  realised 
would  make  but  a  poor  re  turn  to  the  household  coffer.  To 
gaiii  time  and  a  vantage-ground  for  these  he  was  content 
to  yield  much  of  his  strength  to  work  of  temporary 
value,  always  contriving  howeyer  to  etrike  a  mean  in  thk 
journeyman  service  between  what  was  most  and  least 
akin  to  hi^  proper  pnrsuiti}.  When  a  parcel  of  books 
arrived  from  the  Annual  Eeview,  he  groaned  in  spirit 
over  the  saeriEca  of  time ;  but  patience !  it  is  after  aU 
better,  he  would  reject,  than  pleading  in  a  court  of  law ; 
better  than  being  called  up  at  midnight  to  a  patient; 
better  than  calculating  profit  and  loss  at  a  counter ;  bet^ 
ter  in  flhort  than  anything  but  independence,  ''lam 
a  quiet^  patient,  easy-going  hack  of  the  mule  breed/' 
— he  writes  to  Groavenor  Bedford,— *' regular  as  clock- 
work in  my  pace,  sure-footed,  bearing  the  burden  which 
ia  laid  on  me,  and  only  obstinate  in  choosing  my  own  path. 
If  Gifford  could  see  me  by  this  fireside  where,  like 
Nicodemus,  one  candle  suffices  me  in  a  large  room,  he 
would  see  a  man  in  a  coat  *  stiU  more  threadbare  than  his 
own,*  when  he  wrote  his  '  Imitation/  working  hard  and 
getting  little—  a  bare  maintenance,  and  hardly  that ; 
writing  poems  and  history  for  posterity  with  his  whole 
heart  and  soul ;  one  daily  progressive  in  learning,  not  so 
learned  as  he  is  poor,  not  so  poor  as  proud  ;  not  so  proud 
as  happy.  Grosvenor,  there  is  not  a  Ughter-hearted  nor  a 
happier  man  upon  the  face  of  this  wide  world/'  When 
these  words  were  written,  Herbert  stood  by  his  father's 
aide ;  it  was  sweet  to  work  that  his  boy  might  have  bis 
play-time  glad  and  free. 

The  public  estimate  of  Southej*s  works  as  expressed  in 
pounds,  ahillings,  and  pence  was  lowest  where  he  held 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  higheat.     For  the  History  of 
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Brazil^  a  work  of  stupendous  toil^  irhick  no  one  in  Btigknd 
eoultl  have  produced  save  Southey  himaelf,  he  had  not 
received  after  eight  years^  as  much  as  for  a  single  articia 
in  the  Quarterly  Review.  MadoCj  the  pillar,  as  he  sup- 
posed, ou  which  hi^  poetical  fume  was  to  rest,  Madoe^ 
which  he  dismissed  with  an  awed  feeling  as  if  in  it  he 
were  parting  with  a  great  fragment  of  his  life,  brought  ita 
anthor  after  twelve  months'  sales  the  sum  of  three  pounds, 
seventeen  shillings  and  one  penny.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  his  Naval  Biography ^  which  interested  him  less  than 
most  of  his  works,  and  which  was  undertaken  after  hesi- 
tation, he  was  promised  five  hundred  guineas  a  volume* 
Notwithstanding  his  unwearied  exertions,  his  modest  scale 
of  expenditure,  and  bis  profitable  connexion  with  the 
Quarterly  Re%new—tor  an  important  article  he  would 
receive  one  hundred  pounds— be  never  had  a  year's  income 
in  advance  until  that  year  late  in  his  life  in  which  Sir 
Eohert  Peel  offered  him  a  baronetcy.  In  1818,  the  lucky 
payment  of  a  bad  debt  enabled  him  to  buy  three  hundred 
pounds  in  the  Three- per^ents.  "  I  have  100^  already 
there,'*  he  writes  "and  shall  then  be  worth  12^  per 
annum,"  By  1S21  this  sum  had  grown  to  625^.,  the 
gatherings  of  half  a  life- time*  In  that  year  his  friend 
John  May,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  Portngal, 
and  to  whose  kindness  he  was  a  debtor,  suffered  the  loss 
of  his  fortune.  As  soon  m  Southey  bad  beard  the  state 
of  affairs,  his  decision  was  formed.  *^  By  this  post,"  he 
tells  his  friend,  **  I  write  to  Bedford,  desiring  that  he  will 
transfer  to  yon  €251.  in  the  Three-per-cents.  I  wish  it 
waa  more  and  that  I  had  more  at  my  command  in  any 
way,  I  shall  in  the  spring,  if  I  am  paid  for  the  first 
volume  of  my  History  as  soon  as  it  is  finished.  On© 
hundred  I  should,  at  all  events,  have  sent  you  then.    It 
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shall  be  aa  mucb  more  as  I  receive.''  And  he  goes  on  in 
cheery  worda  to  invite  John  May  to  break  away  from 
"business  and  come  to  Keswick,  there  to  lay  in  **  a  pleasant 
store  of  recolleetions  which  in  all  moods  of  ntind  are 
wliolesome."  One  rejoices  that  Southey,  poor  of  worldly 
goods^  knew  the  happiness  of  being  so  simply  and  nobly 
generous. 

Blue  and  white  china,  mediaeval  ivories,  engravings  by 
the  Little  Masters,  Chippendale  cabinets,  did  not  excite 
pining  desire  in  Southey*a  breast;  yet  in  one  direction 
he  indulged  the  passion  of  a  coUector.  If  with  respect 
to  any  of  **  the  things  independent  of  the  wHl,'^  ho  showed 
a  want  of  moderation  unworthy  of  his  disci pleship  to 
Epictetua,  it  was  assuredly  with  respect  to  books*  Be- 
fore he  possessed  a  hxed  home  he  was  already  moored  to 
hie  folios ;  and  when  once  he  was  fairly  settled  at  Keswick, 
many  a  time  the  carriers  on  the  London  road  found 
thoir  lading  the  larger  by  a  weighty  packet  on  its  way 
to  Greta  HalL  Never  did  he  run  north  or  south  for  a 
holiday,  but  the  inevitable  parcel  preceded  or  followed 
his  return.  Kever  did  he  cross  to  the  Continent  but 
a  bulkier  bale  arrived  in  its  own  good  time  enclos- 
ing precious  things.  Hia  morality,  in  all  else  void  of 
offence,  here  yielded  to  the  seducer.  It  is  thought  that 
Southey  was  in  the  main  honest ;  but  if  Dirk  Hatteraiek 
had  run  ashore  a  hundredweight  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
duty-freOj  the  king's  laureate  was  not  the  man  to  set 
the  sharks  upon  him,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
pattern  of  probity,  the  vittuous  Southey  himself,  might  in 
such  circumstances  be  found,  under  cover  of  nigbtj  lugging 
hia  prize  landwards  from  its  retreat  beneath  the  roeka 
Unquestionably  at  one  time  certain  parcels  from  Por- 
tugal— only  of  such  a  sixe  as  could  be  carried  under  the 
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arm — were  eilently  brought  ashore  to  the  deluding  of 
the  revenue,  and  somehow  found  their  way  by-and-by  to 
Greta  HalL  "  We  main  tain  a  trade,"  says  the  Govemoi 
of  the  Strangers'  House  in  Bacon's  philosophical  romance, 
"  not  for  gold,  silver  or  jewela,  nor  for  silks,  nor  for  epices, 
nor  any  other  commodity  of  matter,  but  only  for  God's 
first  creature,  which  was  tighV*  Such  too  was  Sou  they  *a 
trade,  aud  ha  held  thet  God's  ^t  creature  is  frbe  to  travel 
unchalloDged  by  revenue-cutter, 

"  Why,  Montosinos/*  asks  the  ghostly  Sir  Thomas  More 
in  one  of  Sou  they 's  Colloquies,  "  with  these  books  aiid 
the  delight  you  take  in  their  constant  society,  what 
have  you  to  covet  or  desire  1 "  ^^  Kothing,''  is  the  answer, 
**,...  except  more  books."  When  Southeyj  in  1805^ 
went  to  see  Walter  Scott^  it  occurred  to  him  in  Edin- 
burgh that  havtug  had  neither  new  coat  nor  hat  since  little 
Edith  was  bom  he  niubt  surely  be  in  want  of  both,  and 
here^  in  the  metropolia  of  the  ITorth^  was  an  opportunity 
of  arraying  himself  to  his  desire,  "  Howbeifc,"  he  says,  *'  on 
considering  the  really  respectable  appearance  which  my 
old  ones  made  for  a  traveller,— and  considering^  moreoTer, 
that  as  learning  was  better  tlian  house  or  land,  it  cei^ 
tainly  must  be  much  better  than  fine  clothes — I  laid  out 
all  my  money  in  books,  and  came  home  to  wear  out 
my  old  wardrobe  in  the  winter,''  De  Quincey  called 
Southey's  library  his  wife,  and  in  a  certain  sens©  it  was 
wife  and  mistress  and  mother  to  him.  The  presence  and 
enjoying  of  his  books  was  not  the  sole  delight  they 
afforded ;  there  was  also  the  pursuit,  the  aurprisal,  the 
love-making  or  wooing.  And  at  last  in  his  hours  of  weak- 
ness, once  more  a  little  child,  he  would  walk  slowly 
round  hie  library »  looking  at  his  cheriahed  volumes,  taking 
them  down  mechanically,  and  when  he  could  no  longej 
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reaxj,  presaiiig  tJiem  to  hk  lips,  la  happier  daj8  tiie  book- 
stallfi  of  London  knew  the  tall  figure,  the  mpid  stride, 
the  quick-seeking  eye,  the  eager  fingers,  Lisbon,  Paiiap 
MilaD,  Amsterdam  contributed  to  the  rich  confaaion  that, 
from  time  to  time,  burdened  the  floors  of  library  and  bed- 
rooms and  passages  in  Greta  Hall.  Above  all  he  waa 
remembered  at  Brueaels  by  that  beat  of  bookmen,  Yer- 
beyst.  What  mattered  it  that  YerbeyBt  was  a  aloven,  oow 
receiving  hie  ciients  with  gaping  shirt  and  now  with 
atockinglesa  feet  ]  did  he  not  duly  honour  letters,  and  had 
he  not  300,000  Toltimes  from  which  to  choose  1  If  in  a 
moment  of  prudential  weakness  one  failed  to  carry  off 
euch  a  treasure  as  the  Monumenta  Boica,  or  Colgar*B  Irish 
Saints,  there  was  a  chance  that  in  Yerbeyst*a  vast  store- 
house the  volume  might  Inrk  for  a  year  or  two.  And  Yer- 
"beyst  loved  his  books ;  only  less  than  he  loved  his  hand- 
some good-natured  wife,  who  for  a  liberal  customer  would 
fetch  the  bread  and  burgundy.  Henry  Taylor  dwelt  in 
Eobert  Soiithey'a  heart  of  hearts ;  bat  let  not  Henry  Taylor 
treasonably  hint  that  Yerbeyst,  the  prince  of  booksellers, 
had  not  a  prince's  politeness  of  punctuality.  If  sundry 
books  promised  had  not  arrived,  it  was  because  they  were 
not  easily  procured;  moreover,  the  good-natured  wife  had 
died — bien  des  malhsurSi  and  Yerbeyst's  heart  was  fallen 
into  a  lethargy*  "  Think  ill  of  our  fathers  which  are  in 
the  Row,  think  ill  of  John  Murray,  think  ill  of  Colburn, 
think  ill  of  the  whole  race  of  bibliopoles,  except  Yerbeyst, 
who  is  always  to  be  thought  of  with  liking  and  respect." 
And  when  the  bill  of  lading,  coming  slow  but  sure,  an- 
nounced that  saints  and  chroniclers  and  poets  were  on 
their  way,  **  by  this  day  month, '^  wrote  Southey,  "  they 
will  probably  be  here ;  then  shall  I  be  happier  than  if  hia 
Miyesty  Xing  George  the  Fourth  were  to  give  orders  that 
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I  should  be  clothed  In  purple,  and  sleep  upon  gold^  and 
bare  a  chain  upon  mj  neck,  and  sit  next  him  because 
of  my  wisdom,  and  be  called  his  couain/' 

Thus  the  four  thousand  volumes,  which  lay  pOed  about 
the  library  when  Bouthey  first  gathered  his  possessions  to- 
gether, grew  and  grew,  year  after  year  until  the  grand  total 
mounted  up  to  eight,  to  ten,  to  fourteen  thousand,  Now  Kirke 
White*B  brother  Neville  sends  him  a  gift  of  Sir  William 
Jonea*B  works,  thirteen  volumes,  in  binding  of  bewildering 
lo¥elineag.  Now  Landor  ships  from  some  Italian  port  a  chest 
containing  treasures  of  less  dubious  value  thaji  the  Raf- 
faelles  and  Leonardos  with  which  he  liberally  supplied  his 
art-loving  friends,  Ohj  the  joy  of  opening  such  a  chest ; 
of  discovering  the  glorious  folios ;  of  glancing  with  the 
shy  amorouanefis  of  first  desire  at  title-page  and  colophon  ; 
of  growing  familiarity  ;  of  tracing  out  the  history  suggested 
by  book-pkte  or  autograph  ;  of  finding  a  lover's  excuses 
for  cropped  margin,  or  water- stain,  or  worm-hole.  Then 
the  calmer  happiness  of  arranging  his  favourites  on  new 
shelves;  of  taking  them  down  again  after  supper  ia 
the  seaaon  of  meditation  and  currant^rum  ;  and  of  won- 
dering for  which  among  his  father's  books  Herbert  will 
care  moat  when  all  of  them  shall  be  his  own.  "  It 
would  please  you,"  Bouthey  writes  to  his  old  comrade, 
Bedford,  **  to  see  such  a  display  of  Utemry  wealth,  which 
is  at  once  the  pride  of  my  eye,  and  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and 
the  food  of  my  mind  ;  indeed,  more  than  metaphorically, 
meat,  drink  and  clothes  for  me  and  mine.  I  verily  believe 
that  no  one  in  mj  station  was  ever  so  rich  before*  and  I 
am  very  sure  that  no  one  in  any  station  had  ever  a  more 
thorough  enjoyment  of  riches  of  any  kind  or  in  any  way." 

Sonthey *s  Spanish  and  Portuguese  collection — if  Heber's 
great  library  he  ml  aside— was  probably  the  most  remark- 
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ftble  gathering  of  such  books  in  the  poesession  of  aiij 
private  person  in  this  coimtry.  It  indiided  several  manu- 
scripts, some  of  wliich  were  displayed  witb.  due  diatinctioD 
upon  brackets.  Books  in  wbite  and  gold — Telltim  or  parch- 
ment bound,  with  gilt  lettering  in  the  old  Englisli  type 
which  South ey  loved — were  arranged  in  effective  positions 
pyraBi  id-wise.  Southey  himself  had  learned  the  mystery 
of  book-binding,  and  from  him  his  daughtera  acquired 
that  art ;  the  ragged  volumes  were  decently  clothed  in 
coloured  cotton  prints ;  these,  presenting  a  strange  pat^^h- 
work  of  colours,  quite  filled  one  room  which  was  known 
as  the  Cottonian  Library.  '*  Paul/'  a  book -room  on 
the  ground  floor,  bad  been  so  called  because  "Peter" 
the  organ-room  was  robbed  to  fit  it  with  books,  "  Paul 
IS  a  great  comfort  to  us,  and  being  dressed  up  with 
Peter's  property,  makes  a  most  respectable  appearance,  and 
receives  that  attention  which  is  generally  shown  to  the 
yotmgesii  child.  The  study  has  not  actually  been  Petered 
on  Paul's  account  J  hut  there  has  been  an  exchange  nego- 
tiated which  we  think  is  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
Twenty  gilt  volumes,  from  under  the  *  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales/  have  been  marched  down-stairs  rank  and 
file,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  long  set  of  Lope  de 
Vega  with  green  hacks/' 

Southey's  books,  as  he  assures  his  ghostly  monitor  in  the 
Ooltoqtti^f  were  not  drawn  up  on  his  shelves  for  display, 
however  much  the  pride  of  the  eye  might  be  gratified  in 
beholding  them ;  they  were  on  actual  serviea  Generations 
might  pass  away  before  some  of  thera  would  again  find  a 
reader;  in  their  mountain  home  they  were  prized  and  known 
as  perhaps  they  never  had  been  known  before,  >"ot  a  few 
of  the  volumes  had  been  cast  up  from  the  wreck  of  famOy 
or  convent  libraries  during  the  Revolution.  "  Yonder  Acta 
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SaBotorum  belonged  to  the  Capuchin  es  at  GhetLt  Thii 
book  of  St  Bridget's  Kevelationa,  iE  which  not  only  all 
the  initial  letters  are  illuminated,  but  every  capital  through- 
out the  Tolume  was  coloured^  came  froiu  the  Carmelite 
N'unnery  at  Bruges,  ,  Here  are  hooks  from  Colbert's 
library ;  here  others  from  the  Lamoiguon  one.  ,  YoEtler 
Chronicle  History  of  King  D.  Manoel,  by  Bamkm  d% 
Goes,  and  yonder  General  Hi&tory  of  Spain,  by  Eato- 
ban  de  Garibay,  are  signed  by  their  respective  authors, 
,  ^  This  Copy  of  Casaubon's  Epistles  was  sent  to  me 
from  Florence  by  Walter  Landor.  He  had  perused  it 
cafefiiUyj  and  to  that  pernsal  we  are  indebted  for  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  of  his  Conversations.  ,  Here  is  a 
book  with  which  Lauderdale  amused  himself^  when  Crom- 
well kept  him  in  prison  in  Windsor  Castle*  ,  Here 
I  possess  these  gathered  treasures  of  time^  the  harvest  of 
many  generations,  laid  up  in  my  garners  :  and  when  I  go 
to  the  window  there  is  the  lake,  and  the  ciicle  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  illimitable  sky/* 

Not  a  few  of  his  books  were  dead,  and  to  live  among 
theae  waa  like  living  among  the  tombs  ;  ''  Behold,  this 
also  is  vanity,"  Sou  they  makes  confessiom  But  when 
Sir  Thomas  questions,  **  Has  it  proved  to  you  *  vexation 
of  spirit'  also  f  the  Cumberland  mountain* dweller 
breaks  forth  :  "  Oh  no  !  for  never  can  any  man's  life  have 
been  past  more  in  accord  with  his  own  inclinations  nor 
more  answerahly  to  his  desires.  Excepting  that  peace, 
which,  through  God's  infinite  mercy,  is  derived  from  a 
higher  eooroaf  it  is  to  literature,  humanly  speaking,  that 
I  am  beholden,  not  only  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  but 
for  every  blessing  which  I  enjoy ;  health  of  mind  and 
activity  of  mind,  contentment,  cheerfulness,  continual 
employment  and  therefore  continual  pleasnre,    Suam^^ima 
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pUa  indies  seniire  se  fieri  meltormn;  and  this  aa  Bacon  ha» 
saidj  and  Clarendon  repeated,  ia  the  benefit  that  a  studioue 
man  enjoya  in  retirement."  Such  a  grave  gladnesa  under- 
lay all  South ey*8  frolic  mooda,  and  in  union  with  a  clear- 
eighted  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  Jiumau  happiness,— 
ita  inevitable  shocks,  its  transitory  nature  as  far  as  it  be- 
longs to  man^s  life  on  earth — made  np  part  of  hia  habitual 
temper. 

Sonthey  eontsed  from  p^e  to  page  with  a  greyhound's 
speed  ;  a  tiny  8  pencilled  in  the  margin  eerred  to  indi- 
cate what  might  be  reqoirod  for  future  use.  ^Efoatncsa 
he  had  learnt  from  Mias  Tyler  long  ago ;  and  by  eX' 
perience  he  acquired  bis  method.  On  a  slip  of  paper 
which  served  as  marker  he  would  note  the  pages  to 
which  he  needed  to  return.  In  the  conrae  of  a  few 
hours  he  had  classified  and  arranged  every  tiling  in  a 
book  which  it  was  likely  he  would  ever  want.  A  reference 
to  the  less  important  passages  eufliced  ;  those  of  special 
interest  were  transcribed  by  hia  wife,  or  one  of  hia 
daughters,  or  more  frequently  by  Southey  himself ;  finally, 
these  tranacnpte  were  brought  together  in  packets  under 
such  headings  as  would  make  it  easy  to  diecover  any 
portion  of  their  contents* 

Such  was  his  ordinary  manner  of  eviscerating  an  author, 
but  it  waa  otherwise  with  the  writers  of  his  affection.  On 
some — such  aa  Jackson  and  Jeremy  Taylor — **  he  fed,** 
aa  he  oxpresaed  it,  "slowly  and  carefully,  dwelling  ou 
tlie  page,  and  taking  in  its  contents,  deeply  and  deh- 
berately,  like  an  epicure  with  his  wine  'searching  the 
subtle  flavour/"  Such  chosen  writeis  remained  for  aU 
times  and  seasons  faithful  and  cherished  friends  : — 

With  tlieEn  I  take  delight  in  we^. 
And  aook  relief  id  woe ; 
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And  whilo  I  undleirstatid  and  feal 

How  m^adk  bo  tbdm  I  awe^ 
My  obeeks  hAre  often  beeo  bedewed 

With  tears  of  tbADkful  grAtitnde, 

*'  If  I  were  confined  to  a  score  of  English  books,"  says 
South© J,  '*  Sir  Thomas  Browne  would,  I  think,  he  one  of 
then!  ;  nay  prohably  it  would  h©  one  if  the  selection  were 
cut  down  to  twelve.  My  lihrary,  if  reduced  to  those 
Ixiunds,  would  consist  of  Shakspeare^  ChanceFj  Spenser^ 
flBd  Milton  J  Jackson,  Jeremy  Taylor^  and  South ;  Isaac 
Walton,  Sidney^s  Arcadia^  FulleT*8  Church  History,  and 
Bir  Thomas  Browne ;  and  what  a  wealthy  and  well-stored 
mind  would  that  man  have,  what  an  ineihaustlhle  reaer- 
voiTj  what  a  Bank  of  England  to  draw  upon  for  proEtahl© 
thoughts  and  delightful  associations,  who  should  have  fad 
upon  them.*'  It  must  have  gone  hanl  with  Southey  in 
making  out  thia  list,  to  exclude  Clartmdon,  and  doubtlefia 
if  the  choice  were  not  limited  to  books  written  in  English^ 
the  Utopia  would  have  urged  its  claim  to  admission.  With 
leas  difficulty  he  could  skip  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  Sams&n  Agmiidts  to  The  Tfuk  there  was 
no  English  poem  which  held  a  foremost  place  in  his  esteem i 
Berkeley  and  Butler  he  valued  highly  ;  hut  Eohert  South 
eeam^  to  him  the  laat  of  the  race  of  the  giants.  An 
anceatml  conneetioE  with  Locke  was  not  a  source  of  pride 
to  Southey  ;  he  fespected  neither  the  philosopheir*a  politics 
nor  his  metaphysics ;  still  it  is  pleasant,  he  saya,  to  hear 
of  somebody  between  oneaejf  and  Adam  who  has  left  a 
uama 

Four  volumes  of  what  are  called  Southey's  Cmnmmk^ 
f^ace  Books  have  been  published,  containing  some  three 
thousand  double-column  pages ;  and  these  are  hut  a  sclec* 
tion  from  the  total  mass  of  his  transcripts.    It  is  impoesihle 
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to  ^vB  a  Dotion  of  a  misceUany  drawn  from  so  wide-rangiDg 
a  survey  of  poetry,  biography,  history,  travels,  topography^ 
divinity,  not  in  English  alone,  but  also  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian  y  Sp&nieh,  Portuguese.  Yet  eertain  main  hnea  ean  be 
traced  which  give  some  meaning  to  thb  huge  ac cumulation. 
It  IB  eaay  to  perceive  that  the  coDector  wrought  under  an 
hiatorical  bias,  and  that  aocioJ,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical 
history  were  the  directions  in  which  tlie  historical  tendency 
found  its  play.  Such  work  of  transcribing,  though  it  did 
not  rest  Southey'i  band,  was  a  relief  to  hm  mind  after  the 
excitement  of  compos i t ion ^  and  some  of  it  may  pass  for  a 
kind  of  busy  idleness;  but  most  of  bis  transcripts  were 
made  with  a  definite  purpose — that  of  furnishing  matermla 
for  work  either  actually  accompliahed,  or  still  in  prospect, 
when  at  laat  the  brain  grei;^  dull  and  the  fingers  slack. 
*'I  am  for  ever  making  collections,"  he  writes,  "and 
storing  up  materials  which  may  not  come  into  use  till  the 
Greek  Caleuda  And  this  I  have  been  doing  for  five 
and  twenty  years  I  It  is  true  that  I  draw  daily  upon  my 
hoards,  and  should  he  poor  without  them ;  but  in  prudence 
I  ought  now  to  be  working  up  those  materials  rather  than 
adding  to  so  much  dead  stock,"  When  Tick  nor  visited 
him  in  1819,  Southey  opened  for  the  young  American  his 
great  bundles  of  manuscript  materials  for  the  History  of 
Portugal,  and  the  History  of  the  Portuguese  East  Indies. 
Southey  had  charmed  him  by  the  kindness  of  his  recep. 
fcion,  by  the  air  of  culture  and  of  goodness  in  his  home, 
by  his  talk  bright  and  eager,  "  for  the  quickness  of  hia 
mind  expresses  itself  in  the  fluency  of  his  utterance^ 
and  yet  he  is  ready  upon  almost  any  subject  that  can  be 
proposed  to  him  from  the  extent  of  his  knowledge"  And 
now  when  Ticknor  saw  spread  before  him  the  evidence  of 
Buch  unexampled  industrj'^,  a  kind  of  bewilderment  took 
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possession  of  him.  **  Southey,"  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
'^  is  eertaLniy  an  extraordinary  man,  one  of  those  whose 
charactets  I  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  because  I 
hardly  know  how  such  elements  can  be  brought  together, 
such  rapidity  of  miod  with  such  patient  lahotir  and  weari- 
some exactnesflg  ao  mild  a  dispoBition  with  so  much  nervous 
excitability^  and  a  poetic^  talent  so  elevated  with  such  an 
immense  mass  of  minute  dull  learning/* 

If  Ticknor  had.  been  told  that  this  was  due  to  Epio 
tetus»  it  might  have  puzzled  him  still  more ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  only  through  the  strenuous  appliance  of  will 
to  the  formation  of  character  could  Southey  have  grown 
to  be  what  he  was.  He  had  early  been  possessed  by  the 
heUef  that  ho  must  not  permit  himself  to  become  the 
slave  or  the  victim  of  sensibility,  but  that  in  the  little 
world  of  man  there  are  two  powers  ruling  hy  a  Divine 
right — ^reason  and  conscience,  in  loyal  obedience  to  which 
Uea  our  highest  freedom.  Then,  too,  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  prompted  him  to  self-mastery  and  self- management. 
That  he  should  every  day  overtake  a  vast  amount  of  work 
was  not  left  to  his  choosing  or  declining — it  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  ;  to  accomplish  this  he  must  get  all  possible 
advantage  out  of  his  rapidity  of  intellect  and  his  energy 
of  feelingp  and  at  the  same  time  he  must  never  put  an 
iiyurious  strain  on  these.  It  would  not  do  for  Southey  to 
burn  away  to-day  in  some  white  flame  of  excitement  the 
nerve  which  he  needed  for  use  to-morrow.  He  could  not 
afford  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  If  his  faee  glowed  or  his 
brain  throbbed,  it  was  a  warning  that  he  had  gone  far 
enough,  Hia  very  susceptibility  to  nervous  excitement 
rendered  caution  the  more  requisite.  William  Taylor  had 
compared  him  to  the  mimosa.  HaiUtt  rememheTed  him 
with  ft  quivering  lip,  a  hectic  flush  upon  his  cheek,  a 
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rovijig  fire  in  hii  eye,  a  falcon  glance,  a  look  at  onoe 
aepiring  and  dejeete4.  Cmbtt  HobinBOU  found  in  him  a 
likeaesfi  to  Shelley.  Humphrey  Davy  had  proved  the 
fineness  of  hia  sensibility  by  that  odd  neurometer  the  aitroua 
ojtide.  '*  The  truth  iaj"  writee  Sou  they,  "  that  though  some 
personsj  whose  knowledge  of  me  is  scarcely  gikbuieep,  auppoee 
I  have  no  nerves,  because  I  have  gr^at  eelf-eontrol  as  far  aa 
regat'ds  the  surface,  if  it  were  not  for  great  self-manage- 
ment, and  what  may  be  called  a  strict  intellectual  regimen, 
I  should  very  aeon  be  in  a  deplorable  state  of  what  is 
called  nervous  disease,  and  this  would  have  been  the  case 
any  time  during  the  last  twenty  years."  And  again :  **  A 
man  had  better  break  a  bone,  or  even  lose  a  limb,  than 
shake  his  nervous  system,  I,  who  never  talk  about  my 
nerves  (and  am  supposed  to  have  none  by  persons  who  see 
as  far  into  me  aa  they  do  into  a  atone  wall)  know  thiB." 
Soutbey  could  not  afford  to  play  away  his  health  at 
hamrd,  and  then  win  it  back  in  the  lounge  of  some  foreigii 
watering-place.  His  plan,  on  the  contmry,  waa  to  keep  it 
and  to  think  about  it  as  little  as  possibla  A  wgh 
prescription  sufficed  for  a  iife^-time — In  lahore  quisB.  "  I 
think  I  may  lay  claim, '^  he  Bay%  **  to  the  praise  of  self- 
management  both  in  body  and  mind  without  paying  too 
much  attention  to  either — exercising  a  diseased  watch* 
fulness  or  playing  any  tricks  with  either."  It  Tflrould  not 
have  been  difficult  for  Southey,  with  such  a  tempem- 
ment  as  his,  to  have  wrecked  himself  at  the  outset 
of  his  career.  With  beautiful  foiled  lives  of  young  men 
Soutbey  had  a  peculiar  aympatby.  But  the  gods  some- 
times give  white  hairi  as  an  aureole  to  their  favoured 
ones.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  for  him  it  was  not  only  more 
prudent  but  alao  more  chivalrous  to  study  to  be  quiet ;  to 
create  a  home  for  thoee  who  looked  to  him  for  security  j 
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to  guard  the  happiness  of  tender  women ;  to  make  amooth 
ways  for  the  feet  of  little  children ;  to  hold  hands  in  old 
age  with  the  friends  of  his  youth ;  to  store  his  mind  with 
treasures  of  knowledge;  to  strengthen  and  chasten  hia 
own  heart ;  to  grow  yearly  in  love  for  his  country  and  her 
Tenerable  heritage  of  mannerSj  virtue,  laws*  to  add  to 
her  literature  the  outcome  of  an  adult  intellect  and 
character ;  and  having  fought  a  strenuous  and  skilful  fight^ 
to  faH  as  one  whose  sword  an  un timely  gtroke  has  shattered 
in  his  hand. 


CHAPTEE  T. 

WATS  OF  LiFB  AT  KESWIC7K,  1803 — 1839  (eonUnued), 

TsB  texture  of  Sou  they 's  life  was  so  miifonn,  tKe  round 
from,  mornmg  tiH  night  repeated  itself  with  m  much 
reguliuity,  that  one  day  may  stand  aa  repreaentativ^e  of 
a  thoufiond*  We  possess  his  record  of  how  the  waking 
hours  went  by  when  he  was  ahout  thirty  years  oldj  and  a 
fiimDar  record  written  when  be  was  twice  that  ag&  His 
surroundings  had  changed  in  the  meantime,  and  he  bim- 
eelf  had  changed;  the  great  bare  room  which  be  used 
from  the  first  as  a  study,  fresh-plastered  in  1804,  with  the 
trowel  hnes  on  the  ceiling  pierced  by  the  flaws  of  winter, 
containing  two  chairs  and  a  little  table, — "  God  help  me," 
he  eiclaimsj  "  I  look  in  it  like  a  cock-robin  in  a  church  " 
— this  room  had  received  long  before  1834,  its  Lining  of 
comely  books,  its  white  and  gold  pjtamids,  its  brackets, 
its  cherished  portraits.  The  occnpaut  of  the  study  had 
the  eame  spare  frame,  the  eame  aspect  of  lightness  and 
of  strength,  the  same  full  eyebrows  shadowing  the  dark 
brown  eyes,  the  same  variously  expressive  muscular 
mouth;  the  youthful  wiliiness  in  his  countenance  had 
given  place  to  a  thoughtful  expression,  and  the  abundant 
hair  still  clustering  over  bis  great  brow  was  snowy  white. 
Wh&tevei  had  changed,  his  habits — though  never  his 
^fianla — remsined,   with   some   variations  in  detail^  the 
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same,  "My  actions,"  he  writes  to  4  fn&nd  not  very 
long  after  hk  arrivd  m  Keswick,  "  are  as  regular  as  thoaa 
of  St.  Dunstan's  quarter-boys.  Tliree  pages  of  history 
after  breakfast  (equivalent  to  five  in  small  quarto  prints 
ing) ;  then  to  traBscrihe  and  copy  for  the  press,  or  to  make 
my  selections  and  biographies^  or  what  else  euits  my 
humour  till  dinner-time ;  &om  dinner  to  tea  I  readj  write 
letters,  see  the  newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge  in  a 
siesta — for  sleep  agrees  with  me.  *  .  ^  After  tea  I  go  to 
poetry  and  correct  and  re-write  and  copy  till  I  am  tired, 
and  then  turn  to  anything  else  till  supper ;  and  this  is  my 
life, — which  if  it  be  not  a  very  merry  one,  is  yet  as  happy 
as  heart  could  wisL'*  "  See  how  the  day  is  disposed  of  I" 
begins  the  later  record,  "  I  get  out  of  bed  as  the  dock 
strikes  six,  and  shut  the  house-door  after  me  as  it  strikes 
seven.'  After  two  hours  with  Da  vies,  home  to  breakfast, 
after  which  Cuthbert  engages  me  till  about  half-past  ten, 
and  when  the  post  brings  no  letters  that  either  interest  or 
trouble  me  (for  of  the  latter  I  have  many),  by  eleven  I 
have  done  with  the  newspaper,  and  can  then  set  about 
what  ia  properly  the  business  of  the  day.  But  letters  are 
often  to  be  written,  and  I  am  liable  to  frequent  interrup- 
tions I  so  that  there  are  not  many  mornings  in  which  I 
can  command  from  two  to  three  unbroken  hours  at  the 
desk.  At  two  I  take  my  daily  walk,  be  the  weather  what 
it  may,  and  when  the  weather  permits,  with  a  book  in  my 
band ;  dinner  at  four,  read  about  half  an  hour ;  then  take 
to  the  sofa  with  a  different  book,  and  after  a  few  pages  get 
mj  soundest  sleep,  till  summoned  to  tea  at  six.  My  best 
time  during  the  winter  is  by  candle-light ;   twilight  inter- 

>  I.e.  to  goto  D&Ties*  lodgings j  DaTies,  Dt»  BelUa  Secrefcary, 
WHS  engTiged  m  rmrangiog  a  Taat  ftocumuiation  of  papers  witb  % 
riew  to  forwatding  Soathey  hn  his  Life  qf  Belh 
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feres  with  it  a  little ;  and  in  the  season  of  company  I  can 
never  connt  upon  an  evening's  work.  Supper  at  half- past 
iim%  after  which  I  read  an  hour,  and  then  to  bed.  The 
greatest  part  of  my  miscellaneons  work  is  done  in  the  odds 
and  ends  of  time." 

It  was  part  of  Southey*8  regimen  to  carry  on  several 
works  at  once  ;  this  he  found  to  he  economy  of  time,  and 
he  believed  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his  health. 
Whenever  one  object  entirely  occupied  hi 3  attention,  it 
haunted  him,  oppressed  him,  troubled  his  dreams.  The 
r^nedy  wels  simple — to  do  one  thing  in  the  morning, 
another  in  the  evening.  To  lay  down  poetry  and  pre- 
sently to  attack  history  seems  feasible  and  no  ill  policy 
for  one  who  is  forced  to  take  all  he  can  out  of  himself  ^ 
but  Southey  would  turn  from  one  poetical  theme  to 
another,  and  could  day  by  day  advance  with  a  pair  of 
epics.  This  was  a  source  of  unfailing  wonder  to  Lan- 
dor,  *'  When  I  write  a  poem/*  he  says,  **  my  heart  and 
all  my  feelings  are  upon  it.  ,  *  ,  High  poems  will  not 
admit  fiirtatiom'*  Little  by  little  was  Southey 's  way, 
and  80  he  got  on  with  many  things,  **  Ijiat;  night," 
he  writes  to  Bedford,  **  I  began  the  Preface  [to  **  Speci- 
mens of  English  Poets  "] — huzza !  And  now,  Grosvenor, 
let  me  tell  you  wlmt  I  have  to  do*  I  am  writing — 
1,  The  History  of  Portugal ;  2.  The  Clxromcie  of  the 
Cid ;  3,  The  Curse  of  Kehama ;  4.  EsprieUa^a  Letters, 
Look  you,  all  these  I  am  writing.  ,  ...  By  way  of 
interlude  comes  in  this  preface.  Don't  swear,  and  bid 
me  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  tell  you  I  can't  afford 
to  do  one  thing  at  a  time^no,  nor  two  neither;  and 
it  is  only  by  doing  many  things  that  I  contrive  to  do  so 
much  :  for  I  cannot  work  long  together  at  anything  with- 
out hurting  myself,  and  so  I  do  everything  by  heats ;  then. 
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by  the  time  I  am  tired  of  one,  my  incUnQtion  for  another 
is  come  round*"  A  strong  deliberate  enei^y  accordingly 
ia  at  the  back  of  all  Southey'a  work  ;  but  not  that  blind 
creative  rapture  which  will  have  its  own  way,  and  leaves 
its  subject  weak  but  appeased.  "  In  the  daytime  I 
laboured,"  says  Landor,  **and  at  night  unburderjed  njy 
aoul,  shedding  many  tears.  My  Tilierim  has  so  shaken 
me  at  last  that  the  least  thing  affects  me  violently." 
Southey  shrank  back  fiom  such  agitationa  A  great 
Elizabethan  jK)6t  is  described  by  ooe  of  his  contempo- 
raries as  standing 

Up  to  the  ohin  in  the  PienAn  flood. 

Southey  did  not  wade  so  far ;  he  stepped  down  calmly 
until  the  smooth  waters  touched  his  waist ;  dipped  seven 
times,  and  returned  to  the  bank  ;  it  was  a  beautiful  and 
an  elevating  rite  ;  but  the  waves  sing  with  lyric  lips  only 
in  the  midmost  etream,  and  he  who  sings  with  them,  and 
u  iwift  as  they,  need  not  wonder  if  he  sink  after  a  time^ 
faint,  breathless,  delighted. 

Authorship^  it  must  be  remembered,  was  Sou  they 's  trade, 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  this  at  least  he  knew  how  to 
conduct  weH,  To  be  a  prophet  and  call  down  flame  from 
heaven,  and  disappear  in  a  whirlwind  and  a  chariot  of  fire 
is  sublime ;  but  prophets  can  go  in  the  strength  of  a  single 
meal  for  more  ds^js  and  nights  than  one  would  choose  to 
name  in  this  incredulous  age,  and,  if  they  eat,  there  are 
ravens  to  bring  them  food.  Ko  ravens  brought  loaves  to 
Greta  Hah,  and  Southey  had  an  unprophetrlile  craving 
for  the  creature  comforts  of  beef  and  bread,  for  wine  if  it 
might  be  had,  and  at  supper  for  one  meditative  tumbler  of 
punch  or  hiaek  currant  rum.  Besides,  what  ravens  were 
ever   pledged  to  feed  a  prophet's  sisters-in-law,  or   his 
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ndphews  and  nieces f  Let  it  be  praise  enough  for  much 
of  Sou  they 's  performance,  that  he  did  good  work  in  work- 
manlikG  fashion.  To  ahif!^  knowledge  into  more  con- 
venient positions  is  to  render  no  ummportant  eemce  to 
mankinds  In  the  gathering  of  facts^  Bouthey  waa  both 
swift  and  patient  in  an  extraordinary  degree ;  he  went 
often  alone,  and  he  went  far ;  in  the  art  of  exposition  be 
was  unsurpassed ;  and  his  fine  moral  feeling  and  profound 
sympathy  with  elementary  jiuitice  createdp  as  De  Quincey 
h^  obaerved,  a  eonl  under  what  aLsa  might  well  be  de- 
nominated, Miltonitmlly,  **  the  ribs  of  death.**  From  the 
mending  of  Ids  pens  to  the  second  reading  aloud  of  bia 
proof-sheets,  attending  aa  he  read  to  the  fall  of  each 
word  upon  the  ear,  South ey  had  a  diligent  care  for 
everything  that  served  to  make  his  work  right.  He  wrote 
at  a  moderate  pace ;  re-wrote ;  wrote  a  third  time  if  it 
seemed  desirable ;  corrected  with  minute  supervision.  He 
accomplished  so  much,  not  because  he  produced  with  un- 
exampled rapidity,  but  becanaa  he  worked  regularly,  and 
never  fell  into  a  mood  of  apathy  or  ennui.  !No  period  a 
of  tempestuous  vacancy  lay  between  his  periods  of  patient 
labour*  One  work  always  overlapped  another— thus^  that 
first  idle  day,  the  begetter  of  so  many  idle  descendants, 
never  canie.  But  let  us  hear  the  craftsman  giving  a  lesson 
in  tiie  knack  of  authorahip  to  hia  brother.  Dr.  Henry 
Southey,  who  has  a  notion  of  writing  eometliing  on  the 
Crusades  : — 

Ifow  theD,  flupposiDg  that  you  will  Bsricttslj  set  about  the 
Crumdcif  I  will  give  you  8Q0I1  directions  in  the  ai-t  of  historical 
book-keeping  as  may  save  time  and  &cilitate  kboor, 

Make  yoar  writing  booki  in  foolscap  quarto,  and  write  on 
only  one  side  of  a  leaf;  draw  a  lioe  down  tbe  raargm^  markiEig 
off  space  enough  for  your  relyrences,  which  abould  be  given  at 
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the  end  of  every  paragraph  ;'— noting  page,  book,  or  eh&pter  of 
the  author  referred  to.  This  minuteness  is  now  demnudedt  and 
you  will  jonnseir  find  it  useful ;  for  in  tr^LnscribLng  or  in  correct* 
ing  proofs,  it  Ib  often  requi&U©  to  turn  to  thvt  ortgiual  autborities. 
Take  the  best  author,  that  is  to  &aj  the  one  that  has  written 
most  at  length  of  all  the  original  authors,  upon  the  particular 
point  of  time  on  which  you  are  employed »  and  draw  up  your 
account  from  him  ;  then,  on  the  opposite  page,  correct  and 
amplify  this  from  every  other  who  has  written  on  the  same 
auhjeoty  Thb  page  should  be  divided  into  two  columns,  one  of 
about  two- thirds  of  its  breadth,  the  other  the  remaining  one. 
You  are  thus  enabled  to  add  to  your  additions. 

One  of  theee  hooka  you  should  have  for  your  geography ;  that 
ia  to  say,  for  collecting  descriptions  of  alt  the  principal  scenes  of 
action  (which  must  be  done  from  books  of  tiEveb),  their  eituationt 
their  strength,  their  previous  bustury,  and  In  the  notes,  their 
pte«ent  state,  [Another  book — he  adds  in  a  enbgequent  letter- 
yon  must  keep  for  the  bibliography  of  your  subject.] 

These  descriptions  you  can  insert  in  their  proper  places  when 
you  transcribe.  ThuB,  also,  you  should  collect  accou*.tB  of  the 
different  tribes  and  dynasties  which  you  have  occasion  to  mention. 
In  thifl  manner  the  information  which  is  only  to  be  ^i  at 
piedenieal,  and  oflen times  incidentally,  when  you  are  looking 
ibr  somethmg  ebe,  i«  brought  together  with  least  trouhbj  and 
almost  imperceptibly. 

All  relative  matter,  not  absolately  essential  to  the  subject, 
flhould  go  in  the  form  of  supplementary  notes,  and  these  you 
may  make  as  amusingr  as  Jon  please,  the  more  so,  and  the  more 
curious,  the  better.  Much  trouble  is  vaved  by  writing  them  on 
separate  bits  of  paper,  each  the  half  of  a  quarter  oi'  a  foobisap 
sheet, — numbering  them,  and  making  an  index  of  them  ^  in  this 
manner  they  are  ready  for  use  when  they  are  wanted. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  fell  unto  this  eyistflm  of  b<iok- 
keeping,  and  I  believe  no  better  can  be  deeired.  A  Welah  triad 
might  comprehend  all  the  rules  of  style.  Say  what  you  have 
to  say  as  perspicuvusiy  as  poesible,  as  briefy  as  possible,  and 
as  rememberahl^  as  poseible,  and  take  no  other  thought  about 
it     Omit  noEie   of  those  little  circumstauoeB  which  give  life  to 
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nan'ationf  and  bring  old  mannaiB,  old  feelingt,  and  old  times 
before  your  ejea, 

Wmter  was  Soutliey's  harvest  seaaou.  Then  for  weeke 
no  visitor  knocked  at  Greta  Hall,  except  perhapa  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  who  had  plodded  all  the  way  from  Rydal 
on  his  indefatigable  legs«  But  in  summer  interruptions 
vere  frequent,  and  Southey,  who  had  time  for  every- 
thing, had  time  to  spare  not  only  for  friends  hut  for 
strange]^.  The  swarm  of  lakers  was  indeed  not  what  it  ia 
now-a-days,  but  to  a  studious  man  it  was  perhaps  not  Ies# 
formidable.  By  Gmy's  time  the  secret  of  the  lakes  had 
been  found  out ;  and  if  the  visitors  were  fewer,  they 
were  less  swift  upon  the  wing,  and  their  rank  or  fame 
often  entitled  them  to  particular  attention.  Coronet^d 
coaches  roUed  into  Keswick,  luggage-laden ;  the  American 
arrived  sometimes  to  make  sure  that  Dor  went  water  would 
not  be  missed  out  of  Lake  Michigan,  sometimes  to  see 
King  George's  laureate  ;  and  cultured  Americans  wore  par- 
ticularly welcome  to  Southey,  Long*vacation  reading- 
parties  fi'om  Oxford  and  Camhridge— known  among  the 
good  Cumhorland  folk  aathe  "  cathedrab" — ^made  Keswick 
a  resort.  Well  for  them  ii  provided  with  an  introduc- 
tioiij  they  were  invited  to  dine  at  Greta  Hall,  were 
permitted  to  gaze  on  the  choice  old  Spaniards  and  to 
converse  with  the  laureate's  stately  Edith  and  her  learned 
cousin.  Woe  to  them  if  after  the  entanglements  of  a  Greek 
chorus  or  descriptions  of  the  temperate  man  and  the  mag- 
nanimous man,  they  sought  to  restore  theijr  tone  by  a 
cat- worrying  expedition  among  the  cottages  of  Keswick, 
Southey's  cheek  glowed,  his  eye  darkened  and  ilashed  ii 
he  chanced  to  witness  cruelty  ;  some  of  the  Cambridge 
*^  cathedrals  "  who  received  a  letter  concerning  cats  in  July, 
1834,  may  still  bear  the  mark  of  its  leaded  thong  in  their 
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moral  fibie^  and  be  the  better  for  posseseing  Soiitbej's 
sign-m^iual. 

A  yoimg  step-child  of  Oxford  visited  Keswick  in  the 
wmter  of  1811-12,  and  sought  the  acquaintanee  of  the 
author  of  Thalaha,  Had  Southey  been  as  intoleraDt  or 
aa  unsympathetic  as  some  have  represented  him,  he  could 
not  have  endured  the  society  of  one  m  alien  in  opinion 
and  so  outspoken  as  Shelley.  But  courtesy,  if  it  were 
nothing  more,  was  at  least  part  of  Sonthey'a  aelf-respeet  ^ 
his  intolerance  towards  persons  was  in  truth  towards  a 
certain  ideal,  a  certain  group  of  opinions;  when  hand 
touched  hand  and  eye  mot  eye  all  intolerance  vanished, 
and  he  was  open  to  every  gracious  attraction  of  character 
and  manner*  There  was  much  in  Shelley  that  could  not 
fail  to  interest  Southey ;  both  loved  poetry j  and  both  felt 
the  proud,  secluded  grandeur  of  Landor'a  verse  \  both  loved 
meuj  and  thought  the  world  wauts  mending,  though  their 
plana  of  reform  might  diifer*  That  Shelley  was  a  rebel 
expelled  from  Oxford  did  not  shock  Southey,  who  him- 
self had  been  expelled  from  Westminster  and  rejected  at 
Clirist  Church*  Shelley's  opinions  were  crude  and  violentj 
but  their  spirit  was  generous,  and  such  opinions  held  by 
a  youth  in  \m  teens  generally  mean  no  more  than  that 
his  brain  is  working  and  his  heaii  ardent*  SheUey'a 
rash  marria^  reminded  Southey  of  another  marriage, 
celebrated  at  Bristol  some  fifteen  years  ago,  which  proved 
that  rashness  is  not  always  foUy,  The  young  man*s  ad- 
miiation  of  Thalaba  spoke  well  for  Mm  ;  and  certainly 
during  the  earHer  weeks  of  their  intercourse  there  was  on 
Shelley's  part  a  becoming  deference  to  one  so  much  his 
superior  in  years  and  in  learning,  deference  to  one  who  had 
achieved  maoh  whUe  Shelley  still  only  dreamed  of  achieve- 
ment    Southey  thought  he  saw  in  the  revolutionary  en- 
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thusiast  an  image  of  his  former  self,  '^  Here/'  he  sajs,  "  k  a 
mail  at  Keswick  who  acts  upon  me  as  my  own  ghoat  would 
do.  He  is  jujit  what  I  was  in  1794,  His  name  is  Shelley, 
son  to  the  member  for  She reham.  ,  .  .  *  At  pfcsetit  he  ha« 
got  to  the  Pantheistic  stage  of  philosophy,  and  in  the  couibq 
of  a  week  I  expect  he  will  be  a  Berkeley  an,  for  I  have  put 
bim  upon  a  course  of  Berkeley.  It  has  BUrpriaed  him  a 
good  deal  to  meet,  for  tbe  fijst  time  iu  hia  life,  with  a  man 
who  perfectly  understands  him  and  does  him  full  justice. 
I  tell  him  that  all  the  difference  between  us  is  that  he  is 
aijieteen  and  I  am  thirty-seven ;  and  I  daresay  it  will  not 
be  very  long  before  I  shall  succeed  in  convincing  him  that 
be  may  be  a  true  philosopher  and  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
with  6000/.  a  year }  the  thought  of  which  troubles  him  a 
great  deal  more  at  present  than  ever  the  want  of  sixpence 
(for  I  have  known  such  a  want)  did  me."  There  were 
other  differences  between  Eohert  South ey  and  the  incon- 
etant  star  that  passed  by  Greta  Hall  than  that  of  years, 
Southey  had  quickly  learned  to  put  a  bound  to  his  desiiea, 
and  within  that  hound  to  work  out  for  himself  a  poasea- 
eion  of  meaiurelesa  worth.  It  seemed  to  him  part  of  a 
man's  virtue  to  adhere  loyally  to  the  bond  signed  for  each 
of  us  when  we  enter  life.  Is  our  knowledge  limited, — 
then  let  us  strive  within  those  limits*  Can  we  never  lay 
hands  on  the  absolute  good — then  let  us  cherish  the 
good  things  that  are  ouxSi,  Do  we  hold  our  dearest  poe- 
eassions  on  a  limited  tenure — that  is  hard,  but  is  it  not 
in  the  bondi  How  faint  a  loyalty  ia  his  who  merely 
yields  obedience  perforce ;  let  us  rather  cast  in  oui  will, 
unadulterate  and  whole,  with  that  of  our  divine  Leader  ; 
sursum  corda — there  is  a  heaven  above.  But  Shelley — 
tiid  njmpholept  of  some  radisnt  ante-natal  sphere^  jled 
through  his  brief  years  ever  in  pursuit  of  his  lost  lady  of 
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light ;  and  for  him  loyalty  to  the  hond  of  life  seemed  to 
mean  a  readiness  to  forget  all  things,  however  cherished, 
so  Gooa  as  they  had  fulfilled  their  service  of  speeding 
him  on  towards  the  unattainable^  It  could  not  hut  be 
that  men  living  under  rules  so  diverse  should  before  long 
find  themselves  far  asunder.  But  they  parted  in  1812 
in  no  spirit  of  ill-wilL  Southey  was  already  a  state- 
pensioBer  and  a  champion  of  the  party  of  oitler  in  the 
Quarterly  Review;  this  did  not  prevent  the  young  apostle 
of  liberty  and  fraternity  &om  entering  his  doors,  and 
enjoying  Mrs,  Bouthey's  tea-cakes,  Irish  affairs  were 
earnestly  discussed,  hut  Southey,  who  bad  written  gene- 
ronsly  of  Emmett  both  in  his  verse  and  in  the  Quarteriy^ 
could  not  be  hostQe  to  one  whose  illusions  were  only  over- 
sangaine;  and  while  the  veritable  Southey  was  before 
Shelley's  eyes,  he  could  not  discern  the  dull  hireling,  th© 
Tenomons  apostate,  the  cold-blooded  assassin  of  freedom 
coiguied  up  by  Byron  and  others  to  bear  Southej's  nama 
Three  years  later  Shelley  presented  bia  Alitor  to 
the  laureate,  and  Southey  duly  acknowledged  the  gifL 
The  elder  poet  was  never  slow  to  recogni^  geoius  in 
yotmg  men,  but  conduct  was  to  him  of  higher  im{>ortancG 
than  genius ;  he  deplored  some  acts  in  Shelley's  life  which 
seemed  to  result  directly  from  opinions  professed  at  Kes- 
wick in  1811^opinions  then  interpreted  as  no  more  than 
the  disdain  of  checks  felt  by  every  spirited  hoy.  Southey 
heard  no  more  from  him  until  a  letter  came  &om  Pisa 
inquiring  whether  Shelley *a  former  entertainer  at  Keswick 
were  his  recent  critic  of  the  Quarierlij  Meview^  with  added 
comments,  courteous  but  severe,  on  Southey 's  opinions.  The 
leply  WHS  that  Southey  had  not  written  the  paper,  and  had 
never  in  any  of  his  writings  alluded  to  Shelley  in  any  way. 
A  second  letter  followed  on  each  side,  the  elder  man  plead- 
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ing,  exhorting,  warning ;  the  younger  justifying  hiniBelf, 
and  returning  to  tho  attack,  "  There  the  correspondence 
ended.  On  Slielley'e  part  it  was  conducted  with  the  coui^ 
tesy  which  was  natural  to  him ;  on  mine,  in  the  spirit  of 
one  who  was  earnestly  admonishuig  a  fellow-creature*" 

Much  of  Southey'fl  time— his  moat  valued  possesfiion — 
was  given  to  his  correspondents.  Napoleon's  plan  of  an- 
swering letters,  according  to  Eourrieniie,  was  to  let  them  lie 
unopened  for  eix  weeks,  hy  which  time  nine  out  of  ten  had 
answered  themselves,  or  had  been  answered  by  Mstory. 
Coleridge's  plan — says  De  Quincey — was  shorter;  he 
opened  none,  and  answered  none.  To  answer  all  forth- 
with was  the  habit  of  Southey.  Thinking  doubtless  of 
their  differenceB  in  such  minor  moralities  of  life,  Coleridge 
writes  of  his  brother-in-law  :—"AJ ways  employed^  his 
friends  find  him  always  at  leisure.  No  less  punctual  in 
triilesj  than  steadfast  in  the  performance  of  highest  duties^ 
he  inflicts  none  of  those  small  pains  which  irregdar  men 
scatter  about  them,  and  which  in  the  aggregate  so  often 
become  formidable  obstacles  both  to  happiness  and  utility; 
while  on  the  contrary  he  bestows  aU  the  pleasures  and 
inspires  all  that  ease  of  mind  on  those  around  or  connected 
with  him,  which  perfect  consiatency  and  (if  such  a  word 
might  be  framed)  absolute  reliabiUtfjf  equaUy  in  small  as 
ill  great  concerns,  cannot  but  inspire  and  bestow ;  when 
this  too  is  softened  without  being  weakened  by  kindness 
and  gentleness."  Odd  indeed  were  some  of  the  communi- 
cations for  which  the  poet  laureate,  the  Tory  reformer,  and 
the  loyal  son  of  the  Church  was  the  mark.  Now  a  clergy- 
man writes  to  furnish  him  with  Scriptural  illustrations  of 
Tlialaha;  now  another  clergyman  favours  him  with  an 
ingenious  parallel  between  Kehama  and  Nebuchadnezzar  ; 
now  some  anonymous  person  seriously  uiges  on  Southey 
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his  duty  of  nmking  a  new  veraion  of  the  Fsalmfi,  and 
laying  it  before  the  King  to  be  approved  and  appointed 
to  be  simg  in  churches ;  now  a  lunatlo  poet  deairea  his 
brother  to  procure  for  his  title-page  the  names  of  Masais. 
Longman  and  Eees ;  now  a  poor  woman,  wife  to  a  bhnd 
Homer,  would  have  him  led  carefully  to  the  summit  of 
Parnassus ;  now  a  poor  French  devil  volunteers  to  translate 
Roderick  if  the  author  will  have  the  goodness  to  send 
him  a  copy — even  a  defective  copy — which  he  pledges 
himself  religiously  to  return ;  now  a  Yankee  who  keeps 
an  exhibition  at  Philadelphia,  modestly  aiiks  for  Southey'a 
painted  portrait  "  which  is  very  worthy  a  place  in  my 
collection ; "  now  a  herdsman  in  the  vale  of  Clwyd  re- 
quests permission  to  send  specimens  of  prose  and  verse 
— hia  highest  amhitioo  is  the  acquaintance  of  learned 
men ;  now  the  Kev.  Peter  Hall  begs  to  inform  Southey 
that  he  has  done  more  harm  to  the  ^ause  of  rehgiou  than 
any  writer  of  the  age ;  now  a  lover  requests  him  to  make 
an  acrostic  on  the  name  of  a  young  lady  — ^the  lover's 
rival  has  beaten  bim  in  writing  verses ;  enclosed  is  the 
honorarium.  Sou  they  ^s  amiability  at  this  point  gave 
way ;  he  did  not  write  the  acrostic^  and  the  money  he 
qjent  on  blankets  for  poor  women  in  Keswick.  A  society 
for  the  suppression  of  albums  was  proposed  by  Southey  ; 
yet  sometimes  he  was  captured  in  the  giacious  mood. 
Samuel  Simpson  of  Liverpool  begs  for  a  few  lines  in  his 
handwriting  "  to  Ell  a  vacancy  in  his  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, without  which  his  series  most  remain  for  ever 
mnet  incomplete/'     The  laureate  replies : — 

Inaamiuib  as  yoa  Sam,  a  djeaoendant  of  SliUj 
For  ooUeotlag  handwritings  have  taken  n  whim^ 
And  to  Tiie^  Robert  Bonthey,  petttton  hAv&  mado. 
In  a  civil  imd  nioely-pecmed  letter— post- piud,— 
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Th&t  I  to  your  albnni  so  graoioQB  would  be 
Afl  to  fill  tip  a.  pag6>  there  Appointed  for  me, 
FiTO  ooupleta  I  send  joo,  hy  aid  of  the  Nina — 
They  will  oost  jon  m  postoge  a  peaoj  a  lino, 
At  Keswick,  October  the  airth,  they  were  done, 
One  thouaand  eight  himdred  &nd  tweuty  ond  one^ 

Some  of  Southey's  distractions  were  of  his  own  inviting* 
Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Keswick,  a  tiny  volume  of  poems 
entitled  Clifton  Grm^e  attracted  his  attention ;  its  author 
waa  an  nndergmdaate  of  Cambridge.  The  Monthly  Re- 
view having  made  the  discovery  that  it  rhymed  in  one 
place  bo]/  and  skj/  dLsmissed  the  hook  coiitemptnoudj. 
Bouthey  could  not  hear  to  think  that  the  hopea  of  a  lad 
of  promise  should  be  blasted,  and  he  wrote  to  Henry 
Kirke  Whitei,  encouraging  him  and  offering  him  help 
towards  a  fiitnre  volume.  The  cruel  dulneee  of  the  tB" 
viewer  sat  heavily  on  the  poor  boy's  spiritaj  and  theae 
unexpected  words  of  cheer  came  with  most  grateful  effect 
It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  Son  they 's  services  must 
be  slight,  for  his  new  acquaintance  w^aa  taken  out  of  his 
hands  by  Mr.  Simeon,  the  oursing-father  of  Evangelical- 
isnL  At  no  time  had  Sou  they  any  leanings  toward  the 
Clapham  Sect;  and  so  while  he  tried  to  be  of  use  to 
Kirke  White  indirectly,  their  correspondence  ceased. 
Wben  the  lad,  io  every  way  lacking  pith  and  substance, 
and  ripening  prematurely  in  a  heated  atmosphere^  drooped 
and  died,  Southey  was  not  willing  that  he  should  be  alto- 
gether forgotten ;  he  wrote  offering  to  look  over  whatever 
papeia  there  might  be,  and  to  give  an  opinion  on  them 
"  Down  came  a  box-full,"  he  teUs  Duppa,  "  the  sight  of 
which  literally  made  my  heart  ache,  and  my  eyes  overflow, 
for  never  did  I  behold  euch  proofs  of  human  industiy.  To 
make  short,  I  took  the  matter  up  with  interest,  collected 
his  letters,  and  hav^  at  the  expense  of  more  time  than 
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such  a  poor  feUow  as  myself  can  veiy  well  afford,  done 
what  his  family  axe  very  gmteful  for,  and  what  I  think 
the  world  will  thank  me  for  toOi  Of  coiu^  I  have  done 
it  gratuitously,  ...  That  I  ahonld  become  and  that 
volnntarily  too,  an  editor  of  Methodisticol  and  Calvmiatic 
letters,  is  a  thing  which  when  I  think  of  excites  the  same 
sort  of  smile  that  the  thought  of  my  pension  does."  A  brief 
statement  that  his  own  views  on  religion  di^ered  widely 
from  those  of  Kirke  White  sufficed  to  save  Sonthey'a  in- 
tegrity. The  genius  of  the  dead  poet  he  over-rated;  it  was 
an  error  which  the  world  has  since  found  time  to  correct 
TMb  was  but  one  of  a  series  of  many  instances  in  which 
South  ey,  stemming  the  pressure  of  his  own  engagements, 
asserted  the  right  to  be  generous  of  his  time  and  strength 
and  substance  to  those  who  had  need  of  such  help  as  a 
sound  heart  and  a  strong  arm  can  give,  William  Koherta, 
a  Biiatol  baak-clerk,  dying  of  consumption  at  nineteen,  left 
his  only  possession,  some  manuscript  poems,  in  trust  to  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  a  sister  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  Soutbey  was  consulted,  and  at  once  bestirred  him- 
self on  behalf  of  the  projected  volume.  Herbert  Knowles, 
an  orphan  kd  at  school  in  Yorksbire,  had  hoped  to  go  as 
a  sizar  to  St.  John's ;  his  relations  were  unable  to  send 
him  J  could  he  help  himself  by  publisliing  a  poem  ?  might 
he  dedicate  it  to  the  laureate  1  The  poem  came  to  Sou  they, 
who  found  it  **  brimful  of  power  and  of  promise;"  he 
represented  to  Herbert  the  folly  of  publishing,  promised 
ten  pounds  himself  and  procured  from  Rogers  and  Earl 
Spencer  twenty  more-  Herbert  Knowles,  in  a  wise  and 
manly  letter,  begged  that  great  things  might  not  be  ex- 
pected of  him  ;  ho  would  not  he  idle,  his  tJniversity  career 
should  be  at  least  respectable :  **  Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  / 
thank  t/tm  from  my  heart ;  let  time  and  my  future  oondoct 
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tell  the  rest."  Death  came  to  arbitrate  betwectt  his  hopes 
and  feaiH.  James  Dusautoj,  another  schoolboy,  one  of  ten 
children  of  a  retired  officer,  sent  specimena  of  bsB  veTse, 
asking  Southey'a  opinion  on  certain  poetical  plans;  his 
friends  thought  the  law  the  best  profaesion  for  him  ;  how 
could  ho  make  litemture  help  him  forward  in  his  profea- 
sion  9  Southey  again  advised  against  publication,  but  by 
a  well-timed  etfort  enabled  him  to  enter  Emanuel  College, 
Duaautoy,  after  a  brilliant  promise,  took  fever,  died,  and 
was  buried,  in  auknowledgment  of  his  character  and  talents^ 
in  the  college  cloisters.  When  at  Harrogate  m  the  sum^ 
mer  of  1827,  Southey  received  a  letter,  written  with  much 
modesty  and  good  feeling,  from  John  Jones,  an  old  serving- 
man  ;  he  eneloaed  a  poem  on  ^*  The  Redbreast,*'  and  would 
take  the  liberty,  if  permitted,  to  offer  other  manuscripta  for 
inspection.  Touches  of  true  observation  and  natoj^  feeling 
in  the  versea  on  the  little  bird  with  *'  look  oblique  and 
prying  head  and  gentle  affability"  pleased  Southey,  and 
be  told  his  humble  applicant  to  send  his  manuscript  book, 
warning  him,  however^  not  to  expect  that  such  poems 
would  please  the  public — "  the  time  for  them  was  gone 
by,  and  whether  the  public  had  grown  wiser  in  these 
matters  or  not,  it  had  certainly  become  less  tolerant  and 
less  charitable,"  By  procuring  subscribers  and  himself 
contributing  an  Introductoiy  Essay  on  the  lives  and  works 
of  our  Uneducated  PoetSj  Southey  secured  a  alender  for- 
tune for  the  worthy  old  man,  who  laid  the  table  none  the 
less  punctually  because  he  loved  Shakspere  and  the  Psalter, 
or  carried  in  his  head  some  simple  rhymes  of  his  owui  It 
pleased  Southey  to  show  how  much  intellectual  pleasure 
and  moral  improvement  coBneeted  with  such  pleasure  are 
within  reach  of  the  humbleat ;  thus  a  lesson  was  afforded 
to  those  who  would  have  the  March  of  Intellect  beaten 
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only  to  the  tune  of  Qa  ira,  "  Before  I  conclude" — so 
the  Introduction  draws  to  an  end — **  I  must,  in  my 
own  behalf,  give  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  I,  Bobeit  Southcy,  Poet  Laureate,  being  aome^ 
what  advanced  in  years,  and  having  buBinees  enough  of 
my  own  folly  to  occupy  aa  much  time  as  can  be  devoted 
to  it,  conBistantly  with  a  due  regard  to  health,  do  hereby 
decline  perusing  or  inspecting  any  manuscript  from  any 
person  whatsoever^  and  desire  that  no  application  on  that 
score  may  )}e  made  to  me  from  thie  time  forth  ;  this  resolu* 
tion,  which  for  moat  just  cause  ii  taken  and  here  notified, 
being,  like  the  laws  of  the  Medea  and  the  Persians,  not  to 
be  changed.'^ 

It  was  Bome  time  after  this  public  annouEcoment  thst 
&  hand,  which  may  have  trembled  while  yet  it  waa  very 
brave  and  resolute,  dropped  into  the  little  post-office  at 
Haworth  in  Yorkshire  a  packet  for  Robert  Southey* 
Hia  bold  truthfulness,  hie  masculine  self-control,  his  strong 
heait,  his  domestic  temper  sweet  and  venerable,  his  purity 
of  manners,  a  certain  sweet  austerity ^  attracted  to  him 
women  of  fine  sensibility  and  genius  who  would  fain  escape 
from  their  own  fal tarings  and  temerities  under  the  authority 
of  a  faithful  director.  Already  Maria  del  Occidente,  **  the 
most  impasisioned  and  most  imaginative  of  all  poetesses,'' 
had  poured  into  his  ear  the  tale  of  hor  slighted  love. 
Newly  come  from  Paris,  and  fall  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Poles,  she  hastened  to  Keswick  to  see  in  person  her  sym- 
pathetic adviser ;  she  proved,  says  Sou  they,  a  most  in- 
teresting person  of  the  mildest  and  gentlest  manners.  With 
him  she  left,  on  returning  to  America,  her  Zophid  in 
manuscript,  the  publication  of  which  he  superintended, 
"Zophielt  Southey  says,  is  by  some  Yankee  woman ^' — 
Charlos  Lamb  breaks  forth — *'  as  if  there  ever  had  been 
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a  woman  capable  of  anything  so  great  \"  I^ow^  in  1857| 
a  woman  of  finer  spirit  and  capable  of  higber  ihingB  tlian 
Z</pkklf  adiireased  a  letter  to  Eobert  Southey,  asking  Iijb 
JTidgment  of  hor  powers  aa  disclosed  in  the  poems  wMeh 
eha  forwarded*.  ITor  some  weeks  Charlotte  Bronta  waited, 
imtil  almost  ail  hope  of  a  repl^  was  loeb.  At  Jength  the 
verdict  came*  Charlotte  Bronte's  verse  was  assuredly  writ- 
ten with  her  left  hand  ;  her  paaaionate  impulsea,  crossed 
and  checked  by  fiery  iiats  of  the  will,  would  not  mould 
tbemselves  into  little  Bt^nzas ;  the  little  stanzas  must  be 
coirectj  therefore  they  must  reject  euch  irregular  heavingp 
and  swift  repressions  of  tbe  heart  Soutbay^s  delay  in 
replying  bad  been  caused  by  absence  from  homo.  A 
little  personal  knowledge  of  a  poet  in  the  decline  of  life 
might  have  tempered  hef  enthttsiasm  ;  yet  he  is  neither 
a  disappointed  nor  a  discontented  man ;  she  will  tiever 
bear  from  him  any  ehiJling  sermons  on  the  text^  All  is 
vanity ;  the  faculty  of  verse  she  possesses  in  no  incon- 
eiderable  degree  j  but  this  since  the  beginning  of  the 
century  has  grown  to  be  no  rare  possession  ;  let  her  beware 
of  making  literature  ker  profession,  chock  day-dreams, 
and  find  her  chief  happiness  in  her  womanly  duties; 
then  she  may  write  poetry  for  its  own  eake,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  emulation,  not  through  a  passion  for  celebrity;  the  less 
celebrity  is  aimed  at  the  more  it  is  likely  to  be  deserved, 
**  Mr*  Sou  they 's  letter,*'  said  Charloftte  Bronte,  many  yeara 
lateij  "  was  kind  and  admirable,  a  little  atringent,  but  it 
did  me  good."  She  wrote  again,  striving  to  repress  a 
palpitating  joy  and  pride  in  the  submiaaion  to  her  direc- 
tor's counsel,  and  the  sacrifice  of  ber  cherished  hopes ; 
teUing  him  more  of  her  daily  life,  of  her  obedience  to  the 
day's  duty,  her  efibrts  to  be  sensible  and  sober :  **  I  had 
not  ventured,"  she  saya,  **to  hope  for  such  a  reply  ;  so 
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considerate  in  its  tono,  ao  noble  in  iia  apiiii"  Once  more 
Bouthey  wrote  hoping  that  she  wouJd  let  him  eeo  her  at 
the  Lakes :  ■*  You  would  then  think  of  me  afterwards 
with  tlie  more  good-wOl,  because  you  would  perceive  that 
there  is  neither  severity  nor  moroseness  in  the  state  of 
mmd  to  which  years  and  observation  have  brought  me. 
.  <  •  .  And  now,  madam^  God  bless  you  Farewell^  and 
believe  me  to  be  your  eiiicere  friend,  Robert  Southey." 
It  was  during  a  viait  to  the  Lakes  that  Charlotte  Bronte 
told  her  biographer  of  thcae  letters.  But  Southey  lay  at 
rest  in  Crostbwaite  churchyard, 

♦*My  days  among  the  dead  are  past," — Southey  wrote, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  liviiig,  and  not  those  of  hia  own 
household  alone,  claimed  no  inoonsiderable  portion  of  his 
time.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  untrue  to  assert  that  few 
men  have  been  more  genuinely  and  eonsifitently  social, 
that  few  men  ever  yielded  Uiemselvca  more  constantly  to 
the  ple^ures  of  companionship.  But  the  Bodety  he  loved 
best  waa  that  of  old  and  cho3€n  fdends,  or  if  new  friendSp 
one  at  a  time  and  only  one.  Next  to  romping  with  my 
chOdren,  he  eaid^  I  enjoy  a  t^te^art^te  conversation  with  an 
old  friend  or  a  new,  "  Witii  one  I  can  talk  of  familiar 
subjects  which  we  have  discussed  in  former  years,  and  with 
the  other,  if  he  have  any  brains,  I  open  what  to  me  is  a  new 
mine  of  thought"  Miscellaneous  company  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent disordered  and  intoxicated  him.  He  fdt  no  temptation 
to  .say  a  great  deal,  but  ho  would  often  say  things  strongly 
and  emphatically,  which  were  better  loft  unsaid,  **  In  my 
hearty  hatred  of  assentation  I  commit  faults  of  the  opposite 
kind.  Kow  I  am  sure  to  find  this  out  myself  and  to  get 
out  of  humour  with  myself  *  what  prudence  I  have  is  not 
ready  on  demand;  and  so  it  la  that  the  society  of  any 
except  mj  friends  though  it  may  be  sweet  in  the  mouth  ia 
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bitter  in  the  belly."  When  Coleridge,  m  their  argumenta, 
allowed  him  a  word,  Southey  made  yp  in  weight  for  what 
waa  wanting  in  meaauje  j  he  saw  one  fact  quickly,  and 
darted  at  it  like  a  greyhound.  De  Quincey  has  described 
his  conTersation  as  1bs§  flowing  and  expansive  than  that  of 
Wordsworth — more  apt  to  clothe  itself  in  a  keen,  Bparkling, 
aphoriBtic  form ;  conaeq^uently  sooner  coming  to  an  abrupt 
close ;  **  the  style  of  hia  mind  natiimlly  prompts  him  to 
adopt  a  trenchant,  pungent^  aculeated  form  of  tet^,  glit- 
tering, stenographic  sentences-* sayings  which  have  the 
air  of  laying  down  the  law  Avithout  any  locits  j^efuteniitB 
or  privilege  of  appeal,  but  are  not  meant  to  do  sa"  The 
same  manner  tempered  and  chastened  by  years  can  he 
recognized  in  the  picture  of  Southey  drawn  by  bis  friend 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  i — 

The  chaiacterJBtics  of  hi^  maimer,  as  of  his  appearaoce,  wer^ 
liglxtoesd  and  EtreDgth,  an  ea«y  aad  bappy  compOBure  aa  the 
aocuatomed  mood,  and  much  mobility  at  tbe  name  time,  so  tliat 
he  could  be  readily  excited  into  any  degree  of  animation  in  dia- 
ooiirae,  speaking,  if  the  subject  moved  him  mach,  with  e^ctia* 
ordinary  firo  and  force,  though  always  in  tight,  laconic  isentenoea. 
Whan  so  moved,  the  fiogfra  of  his  right  band  ofien  rested 
aj^ainst  bis  moath  and  qui^ared  through  nervons  iosc^ptibUity* 
But  excitable  a»  be  was  in  conversation^  he  wajs  never  angry  or 
irritable  i  tiox  can  there  be  any  ^eater  mistake  concerning  him, 
than  that  into  wbtch  some  perHOoa  bavu  ia^hn  when  thej  have 
inferred,  from  the  fiery  vehemence  with  which  he  could  give 
utterance  to  moral  anger  iti  verse  or  prose,  that  he  was  personally 
ill  temperi^d  or  irascible.  He  was  in  truth  a  man  whom  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  quarrel  with  or  o^end  personally  and  hce  to 
face.  ,  i  *  *  He  was  averse  from  argumentation  and  would 
commonly  quit  a  Buhject  when  it  was  passing  into  that  shape, 
with  a  quiet  and  good-humonred  indication  of  the  view  in  whioh 
he  reutod.  He  talked  most,  and  with  most  interest  about  books, 
ftod  about  public  aJfair^ ;  less,  indeed  hardly  at  alh  about  the 
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th^ia^tem  and  qu&IititJi  of  men  in  prtrate  Ufe.  In  the  Hocietj 
of  stTftDg^rs  or  of  Bicqu&intanc^af  he  seamed  to  take  more  interest 
in  the  euhjecta  spoken  of  than  in  the  pemons  present,  his  manner 
being  that  of  natural  courtesy  and  general  benevolence  without 
diBttnottotL  of  individual.  Had  there  bean  iiomo  tincture  of 
iocial  Fanitj  in  him,  perhaps  he  would  have  been  broogbt  into 
eloijer  relations  with  thoae  whom  He  met  in  nocietjr ;  but  though 
Invtiriablj  kiod  and  careful  of  their  feelings,  he  was  indi Set-en t 
to  the  manner  In  which  thej  regarded  him,  or  (as  the  phmse  is) 
to  his  effect  in  society  i  und  they  might  perhaps  be  conscious 
that  the  kindness  they  received  waa  what  flowed  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  all,  that  they  bad  nothing  to  give  in  return  which 
waa  of  value  to  him,  and  that  no  individual  relations  were 
eaiabUahedp 

How  deep  and  rich  Sotithey's  social  imfcure  waa  liis  pub- 
lished correspondence,  some  four  or  five  thoueatid  printed 
pages,  tella  aiifficieiitly.  These  letters^  addressed  for  ^e 
most  part  to  good  old  friends,  are  indeed  genial,  liberal  of 
sympathy,  and  expecting  sympathy  in  re  tump  pleasantly 
egoistic,  grave,  playful,  wise,  pathetic  with  a  kind  of  atiin- 
gent  pathos  showing  through  checks  imposed  by  the  wiser 
and  stronger  will.  Southey  did  not  squander  abroad  the 
treasures  of  his  affection.  To  lavish  upon  casual  acquaintance 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  friendship  seemed  to  him 
a  profaning  of  the  mystery  of  manly  love.  "  Your  feelings," 
he  writes  to  Coleridge,  *'go  naked,  I  cover  mine  with  a 
bear-skin  ;  I  will  not  say  that  you  harden  youra  by  your 
mode,  but  I  am  sure  that  mine  are  the  warmer  for  their 
clothing/*  With  strangers  a  certain  neutral  courtesy 
served  to  protect  his  inner  self  like  the  low  leaves  of  his 
own  holly  tree : 


Below,  a  circling  fenoe,  it«  leaves  ai 

Wrinkled  and  keen  ; 
No  gradng  cattle  thiongh  their  prickly  MMUid 

Can  reach  to  wound  ; 
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but  to  those  of  whoae  goodness  and  loTe  ho  was  well 
assured,  there  were  no  protecting  spines  i 

God  tie  Jkt  bomo  amid  mj  ftientU  Fd  be 
Like  tha  lilgh  leaves  upon  the  Holly  Tree, 

"Old  friends  and  old  books/*  ho  sa^^s,  **ar6  the  beet 
things  that  this  world  afibrds  (I  lilce  old  wine  also),  and  In 
these  I  am  richer  than  most  men  (the  wine  excepted)  " 
In  the  group  of  Southey's  friends,  what  first  strilcos  one  is 
not  that  they  are  men  of  genius — although  the  gFoup  in- 
eludes  Wordsworth  and  Scott,  and  Heary  Taylor — but 
that  they  are  good  men.  Ko  one  belioved  more  thorougyy 
than  Southey  that  goodneas  is  a  bettor  thing  than  genius ; 
yet  he  i-equired  in  hia  associates  some  high  eicelleace, 
extraordinary  kindiiesa  of  disposition  or  strength  of  moral 
character,  if  not  extraordinary  intellect  To  knit  his  Mends 
in  a  ciicle  was  his  ardent  desire ;  in  the  strength  of  his 
aflectionB  time  and  distance  made  no  change.  An  old 
College  friend,  Lightfoot,  to  visit  Southey  made  the 
longest  joumej  of  his  life  ^  it  was  eight  and  twenty  years 
since  they  had  met.  Wheu  their  hands  touched,  Lightfoot 
trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf*  "  I  believe/'  says  Southey, 
"  no  men  ever  met  more  cordially  after  so  long  a  separation, 
or  enjoyed  each  other^s  society  more.  I  shidl  never  forget 
the  manner  in  which  he  first  met  me,  nor  the  tone  in 
which  he  said  '  that,  having  now  seen  me,  he  should 
return  home  and  die  in  peace/  "  But  of  all  friends  he  was 
most  at  ease  with  his  dear  Dapple,  Grosvenor  Bedford, 
who  suited  for  every  mood  of  mirth  and  sorrow ♦  Whan 
Mrs.  Southey  had  fallen  into  her  sad  decay,  and  the 
once  joyous  house  was  melancholy  and  silent,  Southey 
turned  for  comfort  to  Bedford,  Still  some  of  their 
Rabelaisian  humour  remained^  and  all  their  warmth  of 
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brotherly  affectioa.  "  My  father,"  says  Cuthbert  Southey, 
"  waa  ne?er  tired  of  talkiag  into  Mr.  Bedford^a  trum- 
pet,'* Afid  in  more  joyous  days,  what  noise  and  non- 
sense did  they  not  make !  **  Oh  !  Orosvenor/'  exdaimfl 
Southey,  "is  it  not  a  pity  that  two  men  who  love 
nonsense  so  cordially  and  naturally  and  hondJidimUy  aa 
yon  and  I,  should  be  three  hundred  miles  asimde?  %  For 
my  part  1  inaist  upon  it  that  there  is  no  sense  so  good  as 
your  honest  genuine  nonsense." 

A  goodly  company  of  friends  becomea  familiar  to  us  as 
we  read  Southey's  correspondence ;  Wynn,  wherever  he 
was,  "always  doing  something  eke,"  yet  able  in  the 
midst  of  politics  and  business  to  flod  time  to  serve  an  old 
schoolfellow ;  Eickman,  full  of  praetical  suggestions,  and 
accurate  knowledge  and  robust  benevolence ;  Jolm  May, 
unfailing  in  kindness  and  fidelity ;  lamb  for  play  and 
pathos,  and  subtle  criticism  glancing  amid  the  pans  i  WiU 
liam  Taylor  for  culture  and  litemry  theory,  and  paradox 
and  polysyllables ;  Landor  for  genoroua  admiration,  and 
kindred  enthusiasms  and  kindred  prejudices ;  Elmsley  and 
lightfoot  and  Dan  vers  for  love  and  happy  memorica ; 
Senhora  Barker,  the  Bhow  Begum,  for  frank  familiarities, 
and  warm,  womanly  services ;  Caroline  Bowles  for  rarer 
aympath^f  and  sacreder  hopes  and  fears ;  Henry  Taylor  for 
spiritual  sonship  as  of  a  son  who  is  also  aii  equal ;  and 
Grosvenor  Bedford,  for  ereiy thing  great  and  small,  glad 
and  sad,  wise  and  foolish. 

No  literary  rivalries  or  jealousies  ever  interrupted  for  a 
moment  any  friendship  of  Southey,  Political  and  reli- 
gious differences,  whidi  in  strangers  "^m^  causes  of  grave 
offence^  seemed  to  melt  away  when  the  heretic  or  erring 
statist  was  a  friend  But  if  success,  fashion,  flattery  tested 
a  maOf  and  proved  him  wanting^  as  seemed  to  be  the  case 
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with  Humphrey  Davy,  his  affection  grew  cold ;  and  an 
habitual  dereliction  of  social  duty,  such  aa  that  of  Coleridge, 
could  not  but  transfoim  Southey's  feeling  of  love  to  one  of 
condemning  somDW*  To  his  great  con  tern  poraries,  Soott, 
Landor,  Wordsworth,  his  admiration  was  freely  given. 
"  Scsott/'  he  writes,  **  is  very  ill.  He  suifers  dreadfully ;  hiit 
hears  his  mi  Seringa  with  admiiahle  equanimity.  «  .  ,  God 
grant  that  he  may  recover  I  He  ii  a  nohle  and  generouB- 
heaiteil  creature,  whose  like  we  ahaU  not  look  upon  again,** 
Of  Wordsworth  :  **  A  greater  poet  than  Wordsworth  there 
never  has  been^  nor  ever  will  be  ■  **  **  Two  or  three  genera- 
tions must  pass  before  the  public  affect  to  admire  such 
poets  as  Miltoo  and  Words  worth.  Of  sucli  men  the  world 
scarcely  produces  one  in  a  millennium."  With  indignation 
crossed  by  a  gleam  of  humour,  he  learnt  that  Ebeneeer 
Elliott,  hia  pupil  in  the  art  of  verse,  had  stepped  forward 
as  the  lyrist  of  radicalism ;  hut  the  feeling  could  not  be 
altogether  anger  with  which  he  remembered  that  eamefet 
face,  once  seen  by  him  at  a  Sheffield  inn,  its  pale  gtey  eyes 
full  of  fire  and  meaning,  its  expression  suiting  well  with 
Elliott*a  frankness  of  manner,  and  simplicity  of  character. 
William  Taylor  was  one  of  the  liberals  of  liberal  Xorwicb> 
and  dangled  abroad  whatever  happened  to  be  the  newest 
paradox  in  religion.  But  neither  his  radicalistn,  nor  his 
Pyrrlioniam,  nor  his  paradoxes  could  estrange  Southey, 
The  last  time  the  oddly-assorted  pair  met  was  in  Taylnr*g 
house ;  the  student  of  German  criticism  had  found  some 
theological  novelty,  and  wished  to  draw  his  guest  into 
argament ;  Southey  parried  the  thrusts  good-bumouiedly, 
and  at  last  put  an  e ad  to  them  with  the  words,  "  Taylor, 
come  and  see  me  at  Keswick.  We  will  ascend  Skiddaw, 
where  I  shall  have  yon  nearer  heaven,  and  we  will  then 
discuss  such  questions  as  these, '^ 
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In  the  yeM  1823  one  of  biB  oldest  frienda  mad  a  a  pub- 
lic attack  on  Sou  they,  and  tbat  friend  tbe  gentlest  and 
eweeteat-natured  of  them  alL  In  a  Qtiarterly  article 
Southey  bad  spoken  of  the  Eseays  of  Elia  as  a  book 
whldi  wanted  only  a  sounder  rotigioiis  feeling  to  be  as 
delightful  as  it  was  originaL  He  bad  intended  to  alter 
tbe  erpreesion  in  tbe  proof -^eet,  but  no  pn>of^heet 
was  ever  sent.  Lamb^  already  pained  by  references  to  his 
writings  in  the  Quarterly ^  some  of  wbicb  be  enroneonsly 
ascribed  to  Southeyj  waa  deeply  wonnded,  **  He  might 
have  spared  on  old  friend  such  a  construction  of  a 
few  careless  flights,  tbat  meant  no  haraa  to  religiom" 
A  long  expostulation  addressed  by  Elia  to  Robert  Soutbey, 
Esq.,  appeared  in  tbe  X^ndon  Magadne  for  October^ 
only  a  portion  of  which  is  retained  in  the  Elia  Essays 
under  tbe  title  of  "The  Tombs  of  the  Abbey j"  for 
though  Lamb  had  playfully  resented  Coleridge's  aalnta- 
tion,  ''  my  gentle-hearted  Charles/'  his  heart  was  indeed 
gentle,  and  could  not  endure  tbe  pain  of  its  own  wrath  ] 
among  the  memorials  of  the  dead  in  Westminster  be  flnda 
his  right  mind,  his  truer  self  once  more  j  be  forgets  tbe 
grave  aspect  with  which  Sou  they  looked  awful  on  bis 
poor  fnend,  and  spends  bis  indignation  hormlesg  as  sum- 
mer lightning  oyer  the  heads  of  a  Dean  and  Chapter. 
Southey,  seeing  the  announcement  of  a  letter  addressed  to 
bim  by  Lamb,  had  expected  a  sheaf  of  friendly  pleasantries  ; 
with  surprise  be  learnt  what  pain  his  words  bad  caused. 
He  hastened  to  eicplain  ;  had  Lamb  intimated  his  feelings 
in  private,  he  would  have  tried,  by  a  passage  in  the  ensu- 
ing Quarterly^  to  efface  tbe  impression  unhappily  created  ; 
he  ended  with  a  declaration  of  unchanged  affection,  and 
a  proposal  to  caU  on  Lamb.  "  On  my  part,"  Southey 
Biild,    "there  was   not   even   a    momentary    feeling    of 
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aitgtr;"  he  at  once  understood  the  loYej  the  error^  tba 
eoreneasj  and  the  repentance  awaiting  a  being  ao  com* 
posed  of  goodness  as  Elia.  '*  Dear  South ey" — run* 
the  answer  of  Lamb — ''  the  kindness  of  jour  note  haa 
melted  away  the  mist  that  waa  npon  me,     I  have  been 

fighting  against  a  shadow I  wish  both  magazine 

and  review  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  I  shall  be 
aflhamed  to  see  you,  and  my  sister  (thoiJgh  innocent)  will 
be  still  more  so,  for  this  folly  was  done  without  her  know- 
ledge, and  has  made  her  uneasy  ever  since.  My  guardian 
angel  was  absent  at  the  time.  I  will  make  up  courage  to 
see  you,  however,  any  day  next  week.  We  Bhall  hope 
that  you  will  bring  Edith  with  you*  That  will  be  a  seconil 
mortification ;  she  wiU  hate  to  see  us ;  but  come  and  heap 
embers  j  we  deserve  it,  I  for  what  I  have  done,  and  she 
for  being  my  sieter.  Do  come  early  in  the  day  by  sun- 
light that  yon  may  see  my  MOton.  ,  ^  ,  •  Your  penitent 
a  Lamb." 

At  Bristol  in  1808  Southey  met  for  the  first  time  th« 
man  of  aU  others  whom  he  most  desired  to  see,  the  only 
man  livings  he  says,  "  of  whose  praise  I  was  ambitious,  or 
whose  censure  would  have  humbled  me/'  This  was  Walter 
Savage  Laador.  Madoc^  on  which  Southey  had  built  his 
hope  of  renown  as  a  poet^  had  been  published,  and  had 
been  coldly  received ;  KehamUy  which  had  been  begun, 
consequently  now  stood  still.  Their  author  could  indeed, 
aa  he  told  Sir  George  Beaumont,  be  contented  with  post^ 
humous  fame,  but  it  was  impossible  to  be  contented  with 
posthumous  bread  and  cheese.  "St,  Cecilia  herself  could 
not  have  played  the  organ  if  there  had  been  nobody  to 
blow  the  hello wa  for  her/^  At  this  moment,  when  he 
turned  sadly  and  bravely  imm  poetry  to  more  profitable 
work  he  first    looked  on    Landor,     **  I    never  saw  any 
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one  more  unlike  myself,"  he  writefr,  "  in  every  prommeiit 
part  of  hnman  chamcter,  nor  any  one  who  so  cortlially 
aiid  ioBtlnctively  agreed  with  me  on  so  many  of  the 
most  important  eubjects,  I  ha^e  often  said  before  we 
mat,  that  I  wonld  walk  forty  mile^  to  eee  him,  and 
hafing  aeen  him,  I  would  gladly  walk  fourscore  to  see 
him  agaia  He  talked  of  Tkalabaf  and  I  told  him  of 
the  series  of  mythological  poema  which  I  had  planned, 
.  ,  »  .  and  also  told  him  for  what  reason  they  had  been 
laid  aaide ; — in  plain  English^  that  I  could  not  afford  to 
write  them,  Landor's  reply  was,  *  Go  on  with  them,  and  1 
wiU*^y  for  printing  them,  as  many  as  you  will  write^  and 
as  many  copies  as  you  please/  "  The  princely  offer  stung 
Sou  they,  as  he  says,  to  the  very  core  ;  not  that  he  thought 
of  accepting  that  oiTerj  hut  the  generous  words  were  them- 
a^ves  a  deed  and  claimed  a  return.  He  rose  earlier  each 
morning  to  carry  on  hia  Kdiama,  without  abstracting  time 
from  better-paid  task-work  \  it  advanced,  and  duly  as  each 
section  of  this  poem,  andaubsequently  ofhia  Roderick,  came 
to  be  written,  it  was  transcribed  for  ihe  friend  whose  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  were  a  golden  reward.  To  be  praised 
by  one's  [jee^  is  indeed  happinesa.  Landor,  liberal  of  ap- 
plause^  was  keen  in  suggestion  and  exact  in  censure.  Both 
friends  were  men  of  ardent  feeling%  though  one  had 
tamed  himself,  while  the  other  never  could  be  tamed ; 
both  often  gave  their  feelings  a  vehement  utterance. 
On  many  matters  they  thought  in  the  main  alike — on 
the  grand  atyle  in  human  conductj  on  the  principlea  of 
the  poetic  art»  on  Spanish  affairs,  on  Catholicism,  The 
secret  of  Lander's  high-poised  dignity  in  verse  had  been 
discovered  by  Southey;  he,  like  Landor^  aimed  at  a 
clAsdcd  purity  of  diction ;  he,  like  Landor,  loved,  as  a 
ahaper  of  imaginative  form3^  to  embody  in  an  act,  or  an 
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incident^  the  virtue  of  mum  eminent  momenl  of  biimaD 
paasioaj  and  to  give  it  fixity  by  seulptared  phraae ;  only 
the  repression  of  a  fiery  spirit  is  more  apparent  in  Lan- 
der's monumental  lines  than  in  Sonthey's,  With  certain 
organic  resemblances,  and  much  conmmnity  of  sentiment, 
ther©  were  large  diflTorences  between  the  two,  so  that  when 
they  were  drawn  together  in  sympathy,  eiich  felt  as  if  he 
had  annexed  a  new  province,  Landor  r^oiced  that  the 
first  persons  who  shared  bis  turret  at  Llantbony  wete 
Sou  they  and  bis  wife;  again,  in  1S17,  the  two  friends 
were  together  for  three  days  at  Como,  after  Soutbey  had 
endured  his  prime  affliction^ — the  death  of  hie  son : — 

Grief  had  awept  over  bim  j  days  darksMied  roondf 
Bell  agio,  Yalintclvi  ftmiled  in  vain, 
And  Monte  Kosa  from  HelTetii^  far 
Adv&Dced  to  tn^et  na,  wild  in  nciajeBty 
A  bore  tbe  gHttering  cr«ats  of  giaat  «ona 
StatioQ^d  around  ,  ,  ^  in  vwn  too  I  all  in  vain. 

Two  years  later  the  warm-hearted  friend  writes  from 
Pistoia,  rejoicing  in  Southey*B  joy  :  *'  Thank  God  !  Teara 
came  into  my  eyes  on  seeing  that  you  were  blessed  with 
a  son,"  To  watch  the  happiness  of  children  was  Lander's 
highest  deUght,  to  share  in  such  happiness  was  Soathey'si, 
and  Arnold  and  Cuthbert  formed  a  new  bond  between  their 
fathers.  In  183G,  when  Southey,  in  his  sixty-third  year, 
guided  his  son  through  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  aeTeral 
delightful  days  were  spent  at  Clifton  with  Landor,  I 
never  knew  a  man  of  brighter  genius  or  of  kinder  hearty 
said  Soutbey  ;  and  of  Landor  in  earlier  years;  **  He  doci 
more  than  any  of  the  gods  of  all  my  mythologiesj  for  hie 
very  words  are  thunder  and  lightning — such  is  the  power 
and  splendour  with  which  they  buret  out."  Landor 
responded  with  a  mj^estic  enthusiasm  about  bis  £riend| 
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who  seemed  to  biin  no  leag  noble  a  man  than  admirable  n 
writer  :■ — 

No  firmer  breast  than  tbine  hath  Hearten 

Ta  poet,  BOgo,  or  horo  gi?en  : 
No  heart  more  tondeFi  none  motiq  jtist. 

To  that  Hd  larg«1j  placed  in  trust  t 
TherefoTQ  abalt  thoa,  whetoTer  date 
Of  jears  be  tliiaei  with  aooI  elate 
Rise  up  before  the  Eieracd  tbronef 
And  haoTi  in  God' a  own  roioe,  **  Well  dene/' 

That  "  Well  done "  greeted  Sou  they  many  years  before 
Landor's  imperial  head  was  laid  low.  In  tbe  last  letter 
from  his  friend  received  by  Southey^alreaiily  the  darkness 
was  fast  closing  in — he  writes,  "  If  any  man  living  ia 
ftident  for  yoni  welfare^  I  am;  whose  few  and  almost 
worthless  merits  your  generous  heart  has  always  ove^ 
valued,  and  whose  infinite  and  great  faults  it  baa  been  too 
ready  to  overlook,  I  will  write  to  you  often,  now  I  learn 
that  I  may  do  it  inoffeuBively ;  well  remembering  ttiat 
among  the  names  you  have  exalted  is  Walter  Landor," 
Alas  1  to  reply  was  now  beyond  the  power  of  Southey ; 
still  he  held  Gebir  in  his  hands  oftener  than  any  other 
volume  of  poetry,  and  while  thought  and  feeling  lived,  fed 
upon  its  beauty.  "It  is  very  seldom  now/'  Caroline 
Southey  wrote  at  a  later  date,  **  that  he  ever  names  any 
person  ;  but  this  morning,  before  he  left  his  bed,  I  heard 
him  repeating  softly  to  himself  Landor,  ay,  Landor" 

*'  If  it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come  :  the  readineaa  ia  aU  " 
— thia  was  ever  present  to  Southey  daring  tibe  happy  day* 
of  labour  and  rest  in  Greta  Hall.  While  he  was  dispoeing 
bis  books  so  as  to  make  the  eomeliest  show,  and  delighting 
in  their  goodly  ranks,  while  he  looked  into  the  radiant  f  aoea 
of  his  children,  and  loved  their  innocent  brightnesSi  he  yet 
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knew  that  the  day  of  detachment  was  approaching*  There 
was  nothing  in  such  a  thought  which  stirreci  Son  they  to  a 
rebellioufl  mood ;  had  h«  not  set  his  eeal  to  the  bond  of 
life  I  How  his  heart  rested  in  his  home,  only  his  own 
words  can  tell;  even  a  jonniey  to  London  seemed  too 
long  :— '*  Oh,  dear;  oh,  dear  1  there  m  such  a  comfort  in 
one'e  old  coat  and  old  shoee,  ono's  own  chair  and  own 
Preside,  one*a  own  writing-desk  and  own  lihraij, — with  a 
little  girl  climbing  up  to  my  neok^  and  saying,  '  Don't  go 
to  London,  papa— you  must  stay  with  Edith  * ;  and  a  little 
boy,  whom  i  have  taught  to  speak  the  language  of  cats, 
dogs,  cuckoos,  and  jackasaes,  &c.,  before  he  can  articulate 
a  word  of  his  own  ; — thei^e  is  such  a  comfort  in  all  these 
things^  that  iramportati&n  to  London  for  four  or  tive 
weeks  aaems  a  heavier  puniahment  than  any  sioa  of  mine 
deserve."  I? or  did  his  spirit  of  boyish  merrimont  abate 
on  til  overwhelming  sorrow  weighed  him  down  :  '*  I  am 
quite  as  noisy  as  I  ever  was,"  he  writes  to  Lightfoot,  "  and 
should  take  as  much  delight  as  ever  in  showering  stones 
through  the  hole  of  the  staircase  against  your  room  door, 
and  hearing  with  what  hearty  good  earnest  '  you  fool '  was 
vociferated  in  indignation  against  me  in  return.  0,  dear 
Lightfoot,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  a  boy^s  heart !  it 
is  as  great  a  blessing  in  carrying  one  through  this  world, 
as  to  have  a  child's  spirit  will  be  in  fitting  us  for  the 
next."  But  Sonthey^s  light-heartedness  was  rounded  by 
a  circle  of  earnest  acquiescence  in  the  law  of  mortal  life  j 
a  clettr-<>bscure  of  faith  as  pure  and  calm  and  grave  as  the 
heavens  of  a  midsummer  night.  At  thirty  he  writes : — 
**  No  man  was  ever  monj  contented  with  his  lot  than  I  am^ 
for  few  have  ever  had  more  enjoyments,  and  none  had 
ever  better  or  worthier  hopes.  Life,  therefore,  is  snfH^ 
ciently  dear  to  me,  and  long  life  desirable,  that  I  may 
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accompliali  all  wli\ch  I  deeign.  But  yet,  I  could  be  well 
content  that  the  next  oentuiy  were  overj  and  my  part 
fairly  at  an  end,  having  been  gone  well  thionglL  Just  as 
at  achool  one  wished  the  achool-days  over,  though  we 
were  happy  enough  thei6,  because  we  expected  more  hap- 
pineaa  and  more  liberty  when  we  were  to  be  our  own 
mastere,  might  lie  as  much  later  in  the  morning  as  we 
[ (leased,  have  no  bounds  and  do  no  exercise, — just  so  do 
1  wish  that  my  exercises  were  over«"  At  thirty >fi  re  i 
'*  Almost  the  only  wish  I  ever  give  utteFauce  to  is  that 
^e  next  hundred  years  were  over.  It  is  not  that  the  uses 
of  this  world  seem  to  me  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofit- 
able^^God  knows  tar  otherwise  !  No  man  can  be  better 
contented  with  his  lot.  My  paths  are  paths  of  pleasant- 
ness. .  *  *  .  Still  the  instability  of  human  happiness  is 
ever  before  my  eyes  ;  I  long  for  the  certain  and  the  per- 
manent/' "My  notions  about  life  are  much  the  same  as 
they  are  about  travelling — there  is  a  good  deal  of  amuse- 
ment on  the  road,  but,  after  ail,  one  wants  to  be  at  rest," 
At  forty:  "My  disposition  is  invincibly  cheerful,  and 
tliis  alone  would  make  me  a  cheerful  man  if  I  were  not  so 
from  the  t4?nor  of  my  Ufe;  yet  I  doubt  whether  the 
strictest  Carthusian  has  the  thought  of  death  more  habitu- 
ally in  his  mind." 

Such  was  Southey'i  constant  temper ;  to  some  persons 
it  may  seem  an  unfortunate  one^  to  some  it  may  be 
practicallj  uninteliiglbla  But  those  who  accept  of  the 
feast  of  life  freely,  who  enter  with  a  bounding  foot  its 
measures  of  beauty  and  of  joy, — glail  to  feel  all  the  while 
the  servicNiable  eackdoth  next  the  skin — will  recognize  in 
Southey  an  instructed  brother  of  the  Benunciante'  rule. 
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[n  October^  1805,  Soutboy  etarted  with  his  frietid  Umalej 
lor  a  short  tour  in  Scotkiwi  On  their  way  northward 
they  stopped  three  days  at  AahestieL  There,  in  a  small 
house,  rismg  amid  its  old-fashiojied  garden,  with  pastoml 
hiUs  all  anjuud,  and  the  Tweed  winding  at  the  me^idow*e 
end,  lived  Walter  Scott.  It  was  the  year  in  which  old 
Border  song  had  waked  up,  with  ampler  echoings,  in  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Ministrei,  and  Scott  was  already  famous^ 
Earlier  in  the  year  he  had  visited  Grasmere,  and  hai! 
stood  upon  the  summit  of  Helvellyn  with  Wordsworth 
and  Davy  by  his  side  The  three  October  days,  with  their 
stiU,  misty  brightness^  wont  by  in  full  enjoyment.  South ey 
had  brought  with  him  a  manuscript  containing  sundry  mo* 
trical  romances  of  the  Efteenth  century,  on  which  his  host 
pored,  as  far  as  courtesy  and  the  hours  allowed,  with  much 
delight ;  and  the  guests  saw  Mdrose,  that  old  romance  in 
stone  80  dear  to  Scott,  went  salraon-epearing  on  the  Tweed, 
dined  on  a  hare  snapped  up  before  their  eyes  by  Percy  and 
Douglas,  and  visited  Yarrow,  From  Ashes tiel  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinburgh*  Southey  looked  coldly  on  the  grey 
metropolis ;  its  new  city  seemed  a  kind  of  Puritan  Bath, 
which  worshipped  propriety  instead  of  pleasure ;  but  the 
old  town  seen  amid  the  slant  light  of  a  wild  red  sunset 
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impressed  Hiii  much,  its  vast  irregular  autlme  of  roola 
and  chimneys  rising  against  tumultuous  clouds  like  the 
dismantled  fragments  of  a  giant*fi  palace.  Sou  they  was 
prepared  to  find  himeelf  and  his  friends  of  the  Lakes  per- 
sons of  higher  stature  thsu  the  Scotch  lUeratulu  Before 
accepting  an  invitation  to  meet  him  at  supper^  Jef&ey 
politely  forwarded  the  proof  of  an  unpublished  review  of 
Madm  ;  if  the  poet  preferred  that  his  reviewer  should  not 
present  himself,  Mr,  Jeffrey  would  deny  himself  the  plea- 
sure of  Mr,  Southey*s  acquaintaiice.  Soiithey  was  not  to  he 
dauntedf  and,  as  he  teUs  it  himself,  felt  nothing  but  good- 
humour  on  beholding  a  bright-faced  homunculus  of  Hve^ 
foot-one,  the  centre  of  an  attentive  circle,  ienunciating  with 
North- British  eelocutlon  his  doctrines  on  taste.  The  lively 
little  gentleman,  who  thought  to  cniah  The  Kixurmvn — 
be  eoidd  aa  easily  crush  Stiddaw^  said  South ey — received 
from  the  author  of  MadoG  a  courtesy  de  iiaut  en  has  in- 
tended to  bring  home  to  his  consciousness  the  fact  that  he 
was — but  tive-foot-one.  The  bland  lips  of  the  gods  who 
looked  down  on  auld  Eeekie  that  evening  smiled  at  the 
ma^animity  alike  of  poet  and  critic. 

Two  years  later  (1807),  differences  having  arisen  betwaan 
the  proprietors  and  the  editor  of  the  Ediuhurgh  RevieWf  it 
was  in  contemplation  to  alter  the  management,  and  Long- 
man wrote  requesting  Son  they  to  review  him  two  or  three 
aztides  "in  his  best  manner/'  Southey  did  not  keep 
firkins  of  criticism  of  first  and  second  brand,  hut  he  was 
not  unwilling  to  receive  ten  guineas  a  sheet  instead 
of  seven  pounds.  When,  however,  six  mouths  later, 
Scott  urged  his  friend  to  contribute,  Judge  Jetfrey  still 
sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Eduihurgk  Eemew,  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering  luckless  poets  with  uudimini&hed 
vivacity.     It  was  of  no  use  for  Scott  to  assure  Southey 
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that  the  bomuncnloB,  notwithstanding  hiB  flippant  attacks 
on  Madoe  and  Thalaba^  had  the  most  sincere  respect 
for  their  author  and  his  talents.  Setting  all  peiBonal 
feelings  aside,  an  irreconcilable  difference,  Southey  de- 
clared, between  Jefcej  and  blmBelf  upon  every  great 
principle  of  taste,  morality,  and  policy,  occasioned  a  diffi^ 
cnlty  which  could  not  be  removed.  Within  less  than 
twelve  months  Scott,  alienated  by  the  deepening  Wliiggery 
of  the  Review,  and  by  more  personal  causes^  had  ceased  to 
contribute,  and  opposite  hia  name  in  the  list  of  suhscribera 
Constable  had  written,  with  indignant  notes  of  exclama^ 
tion,  "  Biopt  /  /  /'*  John  Murray,  the  young  bookseller  in 
Fleet  Street,  bad  been  to  ABhestiel ;  in  "  dern  privacie  " 
a  bold  complot  was  kid^  why  should  the  Eilinburgh 
clique  carry  it  before  them  %  The  spirit  of  England  was 
still  sound,  and  would  respond  to  loyalty,  patriotisni^  the 
good  traditions  of  Church  and  State,  the  temper  of  gentle- 
men, courage,  scholarship]  Gifford,  of  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
had  surely  a  sturdier  arm  than  Jeffrey  ;  George  "B^lia  would 
remember  bia  swashing-blow ;  there  were  the  Robbb,  and 
Matthias,  and  Heber ;  a  rival  Keview  should  see  the  light, 
and  that  speedily ;  **a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and  fnll  of 
expectation — ^an  excellent  plot,  very  good  friends," 

Southey  was  invited  to  write  on  Spanish  affairs  for  the 
first  number  of  the  Quarterly  (Feb.  1809).  His  political 
opinions  had  undergone  a  conBiderahle  alteration  since 
the  days  of  Pantisocracy  and  Joan  of  Are.  The  Eeign  of 
Terror  had  not  caused  a  violent  reaction  against  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Kepublic,  nor  did  he  soon  cease  to  sympatbixe 
with  France.  But  his  hopes  were  dashed ;  it  was  plain 
that  '*  the  millennium  would  not  come  this  bout."  Man 
as  he  is  appeared  more  greedy,  ignorant,  and  dangerous 
than  he  had  appeared  before,  though  man  as  he  may  be 
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was  still  a  beiDg  cdtd posed  of  knowledge^  virttie,  and  lore. 
The  ideal  republic  receded  into  the  dimness  of  unbom 
time  ;  no  doubt  ^ao  Soutbey  maintained  to  the  end — a 
republic  ia  the  best  form  of  govetmnent  in  iteel^  aa  a  sun- 
dial is  simpler  and  surer  thaD  a  time-piece ;  but  the  sun  of 
reason  does  not  always  shine,  and  therefore  compUcated 
systema  of  goTemmentj  containing  checks  and  counter- 
checks,  are  needful  in  old  countries  for  the  present ;  better 
aystems  are  no  doubt  conceivable — for  better  men.  *'  Mr. 
Sonthey's  mind/'  wrote  Haditt^  '*  is  essentially  sanguine, 
even  to  orer-weeningnesa  It  is  prophetic  of  good  ;  it  cor- 
dially embiaces  it  j  it  casts  a  longing,  lingering  look  after 
it,  even  when  it  is  gone  for  ever.  He  cannot  bear  to  give 
up  the  thought  of  happiness^  his  confidence  in  hia  fellow* 
men,  when  all  eke  despair.  It  is  the  very  element  *  where 
he  must  live  or  have  no  life  at  all' "  This  is  true  j 
we  sacritjce  too  much  to  prudence — Southey  said  when 
not  far  from  sixty— and  in  fea?  of  incurring  the  danger 
or  the  reproach  of  enthusiasm,  too  often  we  stifle  the 
holiest  impulses  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
Still  at  sixty  he  believed  in  a  atate  of  aociety  actually  to 
bo  realised  as  superior  to  English  society  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  as  that  itself  is  superior  to  the  condi* 
tion  of  the  tattooed  Briton  Sj  or  of  the  Korthem  Pirates 
from  whom  we  have  cieacended.  But  the  error  of  sup- 
posing such  a  state  of  society  too  near,  of  fancying  that 
there  is  a  short  road  to  it,  seemed  to  him  a  pernicioua  error, 
fi educing  the  young  and  generous  into  an  aUiance  with 
whatever  ia  flagitioua  and  detestable. 

It  was  not  until  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  that 
Southey  was  restored  in  feeling  to  his  own  country.  From 
that  hour  the  new  departure  in  hia  politics  may  be  said  to 
dat«.    The  honour  of  England  became  as  dear  to  him  aif 
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to  her  most  patriotdc  bod  ;  and  in  the  man  who  hod  sub- 
jugated the  Swks  Bepuhlic,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeoD 
the  champion  of  Negro  independence^  and  alaughtared  his 
pnaoneis  at  Jaffa,  he  indignantly  refused  to  recpgnize  the 
representative  of  the  generous  ptinciplee  of  1T89*  To  him, 
as  to  Words worthj  the  very  life  of  virtue  in  mankind 
seemed  to  dwell  in  the  struggle  against  the  military  despo- 
tism which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  whole  civiliEed 
world.  Whatever  went  along  with  a  spirited  war*policy 
Southey  could  accept.  It  appeared  to  himself  that  hia  views 
and  hopes  had  changed  precisely  because  the  heart  and  soul 
of  his  wishes  had  continued  the  seme*  To  remove  the  ob- 
stacles which  retard  the  improvement  of  mankind  was  the 
one  objeet  to  which,  tot  and  last,  he  gave  his  most  earnest 
vows.  "  This  has  been  the  pole-star  of  my  course ;  the 
needle  has  shifted  according  to  the  movements  of  the  state 
vessel  wherein  I  am  embarked,  hut  the  direction  to  which 
it  points  has  always  been  the  same.  I  did  not  lall  into  the 
error  of  those  who,  having  been  the  friends  of  France  when 
they  imagined  that  the  cause  of  liberty  was  implicated  in 
her  success,  transferred  their  attachment  from  the  Eepub- 
lic  to  the  Military  Tyranny  in  which  it  ended,  and  regarded 
with  complacency  the  progress  of  oppression  because  France 
wae  the  oppressor.  *  They  had  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  East  in  the  morning  to  worship  the  rising  sou,  and  in 
the  evening  they  were  looking  eastward,  obstinately  aSirm- 
ing  that  still  the  son  was  there/  I,  on  the  contrary, 
altered  my  position  ae  the  world  went  round."  ' 

Wordsworth  has  described  in  memorable  words  the 
sudden  exaltation  of  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  Napoleon, 
its  change  from  the  temper  of  fortitude  to  enthusiasm 
animated  by  hope  when  the  Spanish  people  rose  against 

>  The  words  quoted  by  Soathey  are  biM  own^  written  in  1809. 
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their  oppTeBdorg.  ''  From  that  moment,"  he  eays,  "  thii 
corruptible  put  on  incorruption  and  this  mortal  put 
on  immoTtalitj/*  Soutliey  had  leanied  to  love  the  people 
of  the  Peninsula ;  he  had  almost  tiatuMdized  himeall 
amoBg  them  by  his  studies  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
history  and  literature*  Now  there  was  in  him  a  new  birth 
of  passion  at  a  period  of  life  when  ordinarily  tbe  cmst  of 
custom  begins  to  encase  our  free  spirits.  All  his  moral 
ardour  flowed  in  the  same  current  with  his  poLLlical  enthu- 
siasm ;  in  this  war  there  was  as  direct  a  contest  between 
the  principles  of  evil  and  good  as  Ihe  elder  Persians  or 
the  Manicheans  imagined  in  their  fablea  "  Since  the 
stirring  day  of  the  French  Revolution/'  he  writes  to  John 
May,  '*  I  have  never  felt  half  so  much  excitement  in  poli- 
tieal  events  as  the  present  state  of  Spain  has  given  me." 
Little  as  he  liked  to  leave  home,  if  the  Spamards  would 
bury  their  crown  and  sceptre,  he  would  gird  up  his  loins 
and  assist  at  the  ceremony  devout  as  ever  pilgrim  at 
Compostella,  A  federal  republic  which  should  unite  tht 
peninsula  and  allow  the  internal  govemmeuta  to  remain 
distinct  was  what  South  ey  ardently  desired.  When  news 
came  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra(1808),  the  poet,  ordinarily 
80  punctnal  a  sleeper^  lay  awake  all  night ;  since  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Brissotinee  no  public  event  diatrossed  him  so 
deeply.  *'  How  gravely  and  earnestly  used  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge" ^ — so  writes  Coleridge's  daughter — "and  William 
Wordsworth  and  mj  uncle  Southey  also  to  discuss  the 
afiairs  of  the  nation,  as  if  it  all  came  home  to  their  busi- 
ness and  bosoms,  as  ii'  it  were  their  private  concern  I  Men 
do  not  canvass  these  matters  now-a-days,  I  think,  quite  in 
the  same  tone." 

That  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  good  wMch  ena^ 
tains  Southey's  heroine  against  the  persecution   of  the 
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Almighty  Bajah,  sustained  Sotitliey  MmBeLf  durtug  th© 
long  itniggle  with  Napoleon,  A  militaTy  despotiain 
youthful  and  full  of  vigour,  he  said,  muat  beat  down 
corrupt  eatahlishments  and  wora-out  goyemmeniS;  but 
how  can  it  beat  down  for  ever  a  tnie  lore  of  liberty 
and  a  true  Gpirit  of  patiiotiam  1  When  at  IfLdt  tidlDgi 
reached  Keswick  that  the  Allies  were  in  Paris^  Southey's 
feelings  weio  such  as  he  had  never  experienced  before. 
"  Tbe  curtain  had  fallen  after  a  tragedy  of  five-and-twenty 
years/'  The  ho  pea  and  the  ardours  and  the  errors  and 
the  struggles  of  his  early  life  crowded  upon  his  ntind ; 
all  things  seamed  to  have  worked  together  for  good.  He 
rejoiced  that  the  whirlwind  of  revolution  had  clearBd 
away  the  pestOence  of  the  old  governments ;  he  rejoiced 
that  right  had  conquered  might.  He  did  not  wish  to  see 
the  bad  Bourbon  race  restored,  except  to  complete  Bona^ 
parte'a  overthrow*  And  he  feared  lest  an  evil  peace  shouid 
be  made*  Paris  taken,  a  commanding  intellect  might 
have  cast  Europe  into  whatever  mould  it  pleased*  "  The 
first  buainess/  says  Southey,  with  remarkable  prevision, 
**  should  have  been  to  have  reduced  France  to  what  she  was 
before  Louis  XIY/s  time ;  the  second  to  have  created  a 
great  power  in  the  north  of  Germany  with  Pnissia  at  ite 
head;  the  third  to  have  consolidated  Italy  into  on© 
kingdom  or  commonwealth/' 

The  politicians  of  the  Edinhtirgh  Remew  had  predicted 
ruin  for  all  who  dared  to  oppose  the  Corsican;  they 
ridiculed  the  romantic  hopes  of  the  English  nation ;  the 
fate  of  Spain,  they  declared  in  1810,  was  decided;  it 
would  be  cruel,  they  said,  to  foment  petty  insurrections ; 
France  had  conquered  Europe.  It  was  this  policy  of 
despair  which  roused  Scott  and  Southey,  "We  shall 
hoiat  the  bloody  flag,''  writes  the  latter,  "  down  alongside 
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that  Scotch  ahip^  and  engage  her  yard-arm  to  yard- 
arm/*  But  at  first  Sou  the j,  by  his  own  request,  was  put 
upon  other  work  than  that  of  firing  off  the  heavy 
Quarterly  guna,  Probahly  no  man  in  England  had  read 
so  many  hooka  of  travel;  these  he  could  review  better, 
he  believed,  than  anything  else ;  biogiapby  and  history 
wero  also  within  hie  reach;  with  English  poetry  from 
Spenser  onwards  hia  acquaintance  was  wide  and  miuutep 
bat  be  took  no  pleasure  in  Bitting  in  judgment  on  bis 
contemporaries ;  his  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  a  speciality,  wkLch^  as  often  as 
the  readers  of  the  Eeview  could  bear  with  it,  might  be 
brought  into  use.  Two  thinj:s  he  could  promise  without 
fail — perfect  sincerity  in  what  he  might  write,  without  the 
slighteet  pTetension  of  knowledge  which  he  did  not  posseeg, 
and  a  punctuality  not  to  be  exceeded  by  Mr*  Murray's 
opposite  neighbour,  the  clock  of  St.  Dunstan's. 

Southey's  essaySj  literary,  biographical^  historical,  and 
miscellaneous,  would  probably  now  exist  in  a  collected 
form,  and  constitute  a  storehouse  of  information, — infor- 
mation often  obtained  with  difficulty,  and  always  conveyed 
in  a  lucid  and  happy  style, — were  it  not  that  he  chose 
on  the  eve  of  the  Keform  Bill  to  earn  whatever  unpopu- 
larity he  could  by  collectLog  his  essays  on  political  and 
social  subjects,  AffaiiB  had  hurried  forward  with  eager 
etridee;  these  Quarterly  articles  seemed  already  far  behind, 
and  might  safely  be  left  to  take  a  quiet  comer  in  Time's 
wallet  among  the  alms  for  oblivion.  Yet  Southey's 
political  articles  had  been  effective  in  their  day,  and 
have  still  a  value  by  no  means  wholly  antiquarian.  His 
home  pohttcs  had  been  in  the  main  determined  by  bis 
convictions  on  the  great  European  questions.  There  was 
a  party  of  revolution  in  Lhie  country  eager  to  break  with 
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the  past,  read  J  to  venture  every  experiment  for  a  futtire 
of  tnerD  surmise.  Southey  beUeved  that  the  moral  sense 
of  the  EngHah  people,  their  regard  for  conduct,  would 
do  much  to  preserve  tbem  from  lawless  exceaa;  stUJ, 
the  lesson  read  hy  recent  hi&torj  was  that  order  once 
overthrown,  anarchy  follows,  to  be  it-self  quelled  by 
the  lordship  of  the  eword.  Kights,  however,  were  pleaded 
— shall  we  refuse  to  any  man  the  rights  of  a  man ! 
"  Therapeutics^"  says  Southey,  "  were  in  a  mieorable 
state  as  long  as  practitioners  proceeded  upon  the  gm- 
tuitous  theory  of  elementary  complexions ;  «  ,  *  .  natural 
philosophy  was  no  better,  being  a  mere  farrago  of  romance, 
founded  upon  idle  tales  or  faBciful  conjectures,  not  upon 
observation  and  experiment.  The  science  of  politics  is 
just  now  in  the  same  stage;  it  has  been  erected  by 
shallow  sophi&ta  upon  abstract  rights  and  imaginary 
compacts,  without  the  slightest  reference  to  habits  and 
history."  *'  Order  and  improvement "  were  the  words 
inscribed  on  Southey's  banner.  Order,  that  England 
might  not  faU^  as  France  had  fallen,  into  the  hands  of  a 
military  saviour  of  society;  order,  that  she  might  be 
in  a  condition  to  wage  her  great  feud  on  behalf  of  freedom 
with  undivided  energy.  Order,  therefore,  first;  not  by 
repression  alone— though  there  were  a  time  and  a  place 
for  rcpresaion  also — but  order  with  improvement  as  a 
portion  of  its  very  life  and  being*  Southey  was  a  poet 
anid  a  moralist,  and  judged  of  the  well-being  of  a  people 
by  other  than  material  standards ;  the  wealth  of  nations 
seemed  to  him  something  other  and  higher  than  can  be  ascer- 
tained by  wages  and  prices,  rent  and  revenue,  exports 
and  imports,  "  True  it  is,"  he  writes^  "  the  ground  is  more 
highly  cultivated,  the  crooked  hedgerows  have  been  tlirown 
down,   the  fields  are  in  better  shape  and  of  handsomer 
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dimensions,  the  plough  makes  longer  farrows^  there  is  more 
eora  and  fewer  weeds  ;  but  look  at  the  noblest  produce  of 
the  earth,  look  at  the  children  of  the  soil,  look  at  the  seeds 
which  are  sown  here  for  immortality  !  '*  **  The  system 
which  produces  the  happiest  moral  effects  will  be  found 
the  moet  beneficinl  to  the  interest  of  the  IndiYtdual  and 
the  general  weal ;  upon  this  basis  the  science  of  political 
economy  will  rest  at  laat,  whan  the  ponderous  voiumea 
with  which  it  has  been  overlaid  shall  have  sunk  by  their 
own  weight  into  the  dead  sea  of  oblivion.'*  Looking 
about  him  he  asked,  What  do  the  English  people  chiefly 
needt  More  wealth  ?  It  may  be  so  ;  but  rather  wisdom 
to  use  the  wealth  they  have.  More  votes  i  Yes^  hereafter ; 
but  Efst  the  light  of  knowledge^  that  men  may  see 
how  to  use  a  vote.  Even  the  visible  beauty  and  grace 
of  life  seemed  to  Soutbey  a  precious  things  the  lose  of 
which  might  be  set  over  against  some  gain  in  pounds^ 
shillings,  and  pence*  The  bleak  walls  and  barrack-like 
windows  of  a  manufactory,  the  long  unlovely  row  oi 
operatives'  dwellings,  struck  a  chill  into  his  heart.  He 
contrasts  the  old  cottages  substantially  biiOt  of  native 
stone,  mellowed  by  time,  taken  by  nature  to  herself  with  a 
mother's  fondness,  the  rose-bushes  beside  the  door,  the 
litUa  patch  of  flower^rden^^he  contrasts  these  with  the 
bald  deformities  in  which  the  hands  of  a  great  mill  are 
stalled. 

Before  all  else  national  etlucation  appeared  to  Soutiiey 
to  be  the  need  of  England,  He  saw  a  great  population 
growing  up  with  eager  appetites,  and  consciousness  of 
augmented  power.  Whence  were  moral  thoughtfulness 
and  self-restraint  to  cornel  ITot  surely  from  the  triumph 
of  liberal  opinions ;  not  from  the  power  to  read  every 
incentive  to  vice  and  sedition ;  nor  &om  Eeligious  Tract 
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Bocietiefl;  nor  from  the  poitentoufi  biblioiatry  of  the 
Evangelical  party.  But  there  is  ao  education  which 
at  once  enUghtens  the  understaiLding  and  trains  the  con- 
ecietsce  and  the  wilL  And  there  i&  that  great  association 
for  making  men  good,  the  Church  of  England.  Connect 
the  two, — education  and  the  Church;  the  progreas  of 
enlightenment,  yirtue^  and  piety  however  gradual  wiU 
be  sure.  Bubordiuate  to  thiB  primary  measure  of  reform^ 
national  education,  many  other  memuTm  were  advocated 
by  South  ey*  He  looked  forward  to  a  time  when,  the  great 
struggle  respecting  property  over—  for  thia  struggle  he  saw 
looming  not  far  off — public  opinion  will  no  more  tolerate 
the  extreme  of  poverty  in  a  large  class  of  the  people  than 
it  now  tolerates  slavery  m  Europe ;  when  the  aggregation 
of  land  in  the  hands  of  great  owners  must  cease,  when 
that  community  of  lauds,  which  Owen  of  Lanark  would 
too  soon  anticipate,  might  actually  be  reaH^ed.  But  these 
things  were  perhaps  far  off.  Meanwhile  how  to  bring 
nearer  the  golden  age?  Southey's  son  has  made  out  a 
long  list  of  the  measures  urged  upon  the  English  people 
in  the  Quarterly  Remew,  or  elsewhere,  by  his  father. 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  proposer  of  these  meaau 
resisted  the  Reform  BlIIj  Free  Trade^  and  Catholic  Emaorl 
eipation,  any  one  curious  m  such  things  may  determine 
with  what  political  label  he  should  he  designated  i — 
National  education ;  the  diifusion  of  cheap  and  good 
literature;  a  well-organized  system  of  colonization,  aniifl| 
especially  of  female  emigration ; '  a  wholesome  training 

*  **  Witli  the  Cctpe  and  New  HoUand  I  wpnld  proceed  thas  i — 
*  Govern  youreiilvea,  and  we  will  protect  you  &«  long  qa  you  need 
pmteotion;  when  that  is  no  longer  neoeflsary,  remember  that 
though  we  be  different  oonntriea,  each  independent^  we  asQ  otM 
people/  "— E,  a.  to  W.  8.  Lnndor.    LetterBi  vol  ii.  p.  263, 
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for  tlie  children  of  miaery  and  Tice  in  great  citiea ;  the 
estftbliBhrnent  of  Protectant  aistors  of  charity  and  a  bettei 
order  of  bospltal  nurses;  the  BBtabUshment  of  savings* 
hanks  in  all  small  towns  ;  the  abolition  of  flogging  ia  the 
army  and  navyj  except  in  extreme  cases ;  improvements 
in  the  poor  laws ;  alterations  in  the  game  laws ;  alterations 
in  the  criminal  laws,  as  inflicting  the  punishment  of  death 
in  far  too  many  cases;  execution  of  criminals  within 
pnaon  walls;  alterations  in  the  factory  syBtem  for  the 
benefit  of  the  operative,  and  especially  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  children ;  national  works — reproductive  if  pos- 
sible— to  be  imdertaken  in  times  of  peculiar  distress ;  the 
necessity  of  doing  away  with  interments  in  crowded  eitlea ; 
the  system  of  giving  allotments  of  ground  to  labourers ; 
the  employment  of  paupeiB  in  cultiyating  waste  lands ; 
the  commutation  of  tithes ;  and  laat,  the  need  for  more 
clergymen,  more  colleges,  more  courts  of  law. 

'*Mjf.  Southey,"  said  HazHtt^  "missed  Ms  way  in 
Utopia ;  he  has  found  it  at  old  Sarum/'  He  found  it  in 
England,  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Church,  with  its  ordered 
Freedom,  its  serious  aspiration,  its  habitual  pieties,  its 
reasonable  service,  its  reverent  history,  its  beauty  of 
holiness,  its  close  where  priests,  who  are  husbands  and 
fathers,  live  out  their  calm  benignant  lives,  its  amiable 
borne  for  those  whose  toil  is  ended  and  who  now  sleep 
well.  But  how  Southey  found  his  way  from  his  early 
deism  to  AngUcan  orthodoxy  cannot  be  precisely  deter- 
mined. Certainly  not  for  many  years  could  he  have  made 
that  subscription  to  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  at  the  first  barred  his  way  to  taking  orders.  The 
eupeistitlonf  which  seemed  to  be  the  chief  spiritual  food 
of  Spain^  had  left  Southey  for  the  rest  of  his  life  a  resolute 
opponent  of  Catholicism ;  and  as  he  read  lives  of  the  Sain^ 
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and  historiea  of  the  Orders,  the  exclamalioB  ^'  I  do  well  to 
be  angry  *'  was  often  on  his  lip».  For  the  wisdom,  leam- 
ing,  and  devotion  of  the  Jesnits  he  had,  however,  a  just 
respect-  Geneva,  with  its  grim  logic  and  stark  spirituality, 
suited  nervea  of  a  different  temper  from  his,  Fo?  a 
time  South ey  thought  himself  half  a  Quaker,  but  he 
deaired  more  visible  beauty,  and  more  historical  charm 
than  he  could  find  in  Quakerism.  I^eedini;  a  comely 
home  for  hia  spiritual  aiFections,  he  found  precisely  what 
pleased  him  built  In  the  pleasant  Anglican  close^  With 
growing  loyalty  to  the  State,  his  loyalty  to  the  Church 
could  not  hut  keep  pace.  He  loved  her  tolerance,  her 
culture  J  he  fed  upon  her  judicious  and  learned  writers  j — 
Taylor,  with  his  bright  fancies  like  the  little  rings  of 
the  vine ;  South,  hitting  out  straight  from  the  shoulder 
at  anarchy,  fanaticism,  and  lieentfousness,  aa  Southey 
himsiilf  would  have  liked  to  hit ;  Jajckson,  whose  weight 
of  character  made  his  pages  precious  as  with  golden 
bullion.  After  all,  old  England  had  some  advantages 
over  Utopia. 

The  English  Constitution  consisting  of  Church  and  State, 
it  seemed  to  Southey  an  ahsuidity  in  politics  to  give  those 
persons  power  in  the  State  whose  duty  it  is  to  subvert  the 
Church.  Admit  Catholics,  he  said^  to  every  oflSce  of  trusty 
emolument^  or  honour ;  only  never  admit  them  into  Par- 
liament*  "  Tne  aiguments  about  equal  rights  are  fit  only 
for  a  schoolboy's  declamation  ;  it  may  as  well  be  said  that 
the  Jew  has  a  right  to  he  a  bishop^  or  the  Quaker  an 
admiral,  as  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  has  a  right  to  a  seat " 
in  the  British  LegialatuTe  j  his  opinions  disqualify  him." 
To  call  this  a  question  of  toleration  was  impudence; 
Catholics  were  free  to  practise  the  rites  of  their  religioB ; 
they  had  the  full  and  fr©e  use  of  the  press ;  perfect  tolera- 
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tion  was  grantad  to  the  membera  of  that  diureh,  which^ 
wherever  dominaTit,  tolerates  no  other.  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation would  not  conciliate  Ireland ;  the  great  eourco  of 
Iriah  misery  had  been  not  England^s  power,  but  her  weak- 
ness} and  those  violencea  to  which  weakness  resorts  in  self- 
defence  ;  old  sorea  were  not  to  be  healed  by  the  admieaion 
of  Catholic  demagogues  into  Parliament.  The  measnre 
styled  Emancipation  would  assuredly  be  followed  by  the 
downfall  of  the  Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland,  and 
by  the  spread  of  Catholicism  in  English  society.  To 
Pyrrhonists  one  form  of  faith  might  seem  as  good  or  as 
bad  as  the  other  i  but  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people 
had  not  advauc^  so  far  in  the  march  of  intellect  as  to 
perceive  no  important  difference  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  doctrine,  or  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
morality.  By  every  possible  means  better  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  peasantry ;  give  them  employment  in  publie 
wofks ;  facilitate^,  for  those  who  di^ire  it,  the  means  of 
emigration  ;  extend  the  poor-laws  to  Ireland,  and  lay  that 
impost  on  absentees  in  such  a  proportion  as  may  compen- 
sate in  some  degree  for  their  non-residence ;  educate  the 
people ;  execute  justice  and  maintain  peace,  and  the  cry 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  may  be  safely  disregarded. 

So  Southey  pleaded  in  the  Quarterly  Eet^iew,  With 
reference  to  Emancipation  and  to  the  Eeform  Bill  he 
and  Wordsworth,  who  perhaps  had  not  kept  themselves 
iufficiently  in  relation  with  living  men  and  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  day^  were  in  their  solitude  gifted  with  a 
measure  of  the  prophetic  spirit^  which  in  some  degree  ex- 
plains their  alarms.  For  the  prophet  who  knows  Httle  of 
expediency  and  nothing  of  Ihe  manipulation  of  parties^ 
nothing  of  the  tangled  skein  of  contending  interests^ 
Bees  the  futmre  in  its  moral  causes^  and  he  i^es  it  in  a 
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Tiaioii*  But  he  catmot  date  the  appearances  in  hia  viaion. 
Battle,  sisd  garments  roUed  in  blood,  and  trouhla,  and 
dimness  of  angnish  pass  before  bim^  and  he  proclaimff 
what  it  13  given  him  to  see.  It  matters  not  a  littlu, 
howeTer,  In  the  actual  event,  whether  the  battle  be  on 
the  morrow  or  half  a  canturj  hence ;  and  the  prophet 
fumiahes  us  with  no  chronology,  or  at  beat  with  soma 
vagne  time  and  times  and  half  a  time.  New  forces  have 
arisen  before  the  terrors  of  hh  prediction  come  to  pass, 
and  therefore  when  they  come  to  pass  their  elTect  is  often 
altogether  different  from  that  anticipated.  Wordsworth  and 
Southey  were  right  in  declaring  that  a  va^t  and  fonnidable 
change  was  taking  place  in  the  England  of  their  day ;  many 
things  which  they,  amid  incredulous  scoQs,  announoed 
have  become  actual ;  others  remain  to  be  fultilled.  But 
the  eTents  have  taken  up  their  place  in  an  order  of  things 
foreign  to  the  concaptiona  of  the  prophets  ;  the  fire  from 
heaven  descends,  but  meanwhile  we,  ingenious  sons  of 
men,  have  set  up  a  lightning-conductor. 

Southey  and  the  Qituritrly  Review  were  often  spoken  of 
as  a  single  entity-  But  the  Keview  in  truth  never  pre- 
cisely represented  his  feelings  and  convictions.  With 
Gilford  be  had  no  literary  sympathies,  Gitford's  heart 
was  full  of  kindness,  says  Sonthey,  for  all  living  creatures 
except  authors;  them  he  regarded  as  Isaac  Walton 
did  the  worm.  Against  the  indulgence  of  that  temper 
Southey  always  protested  ;  yet  he  was  chosen  to  hear  the 
reproach  of  having  tortnred  Keata,  and  of  having  anony* 
mously  glorified  himself  at  the  expense  of  Shelley. 
Gitford's  omissions,  additions,  substitutions,  often  caused 
Southey's  article  in  the  Keview  to  be  vary  unlike  the 
article  which  ha  had  despatched  to  the  editor  in  manu- 
script.     Probably  these  changes  were  often  made  on 
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wairaiitable  grounds.  Southey^s  con&deiice  in  hie  owb 
opinione,  which  always  seemed  to  Mm  to  be  based  upon 
moral  principles^  was  bigh ;  and  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
diluting  his  ink^  Phrases  which  sounded  well  in  the 
libraj*y  of  Greta  Hall  bad  quite  another  sound  in  Mr, 
Murray's  office  in  Fleet  Street. 

On  arriving  in  London  for  a  abort  visit  in  the  autumn 
of  1813,  Sou  they  learnt  that  the  Prince  Begent  wished 
to  confer  on  him  the  Laureateship  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Pya  Without  consulting  the  Eegent,  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  previously  directed  that  the  oMce  should  ba 
offered  to  Walter  Scott,  On  the  moment  came  a  letter 
&om  Scott  informing  Soutbey  that  he  bad  declined  the 
appointment,  not  from  any  foolish  prejudice  against  hold- 
ing it,  but  because  he  was  already  piovided  for,  and  would 
not  engross  emoluments  which  ought  to  be  awarded  to  a 
man  of  letters  who  had  no  other  viewa  in  Hfe.  Southey  hesi- 
tated, having  ceased  for  Bereral  years  to  produce  occasional 
Tersee ;  but  hia  friend  Croker  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  be  compelled  to  write  odes  aa  boys  write  exercises 
at  stated  times  on  atated  subjectst  that  it  would  suiBce 
if  he  wrote  on  great  public  events,  or  did  not  write, 
as  the  spirit  moved  him^  aud  thus  his  scruplea  were 
overcome.  In  a  little,  low,  dark  room  in  the  purlieus 
of  St  Jamee',--a  solitary  clerk  being  witnegs— the  oath 
was  duly  administered  by  a  fat  old  gentleman- usher 
in  fall  buckle,  Robert  Southey  swearing  to  be  a  faith- 
ful aervant  to  the  King,  to  reveal  ail  treasons  which 
might  come  to  hiii  knowledge,  and  to  obey  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  in  all  m&iteta  of  the  Kiug'a  service.  It  was 
Scott's  belief  that  his  generosity  had  provided  for  hia  poorer 
brother  bard  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  a 
year.     In  reality  the  emolument  was  smaller  and  the  task- 
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work  more  irksome  than  had  hticn  suppoee^.  The  tierce 
of  Canary  swilled  hj  Ben  Johboil  and  his  poetic  son% 
had  been  wickedly  eonuaut^  for  a  small  sum  ;  the  whole 
net-income  amounted  to  WL  But  this^  *^  the  very  least 
of  Providence's  merdes,"  as  a  poor  clei^yman  said  when 
pronouncing  grace  over  a  herring,  secured  an  important 
happiuess  for  Southey  ^  he  did  not  employ  it,  as  Byron 
puts  it,  to  butter  his  bread  on  both  sides ;  he  added  twelve 
pounds  to  it  and  yesi;ed  it  forthwith  in  an  insurance  upon 
bifi  own  life.  *'  I  have  never  felt  any  painful  anxiety 
about  providing  for  my  famUy  ,  .  /*  be  writes  to  Scott, 
"  but  it  ia  with  the  deepest  feeling  of  thanksgiving  that 
I  have  secured  this  legacy  for  my  wife  and  children,  and 
it  is  to  you  that  I  am  primarily  and  chietiy  indebted/" 

Croker's  assurance  was  too  haatUy  given.  The  birth- 
day Ode  indeed  fell  into  abeyance  during  the  long  malady 
of  George  III.,  but  the  New  Year's  Ode  had  still  to  be 
provided.  Southey  was  fortunate  in  1 8  H ;  events  worthy 
of  celebration  had  taken  place ;  a  dithyramb  or  mther  an 
oration  in  lines  of  irregular  length  was  accordingly 
produced ;  and  was  forwarded  to  his  musical  yoke-fellow 
Sir  William  Parsona*  But  the  sight  of  Southey's  page, 
over  which  the  longs  and  shorts  meandered  seemingly  at 
their  own  sweet  wiD,  shocked  the  orderly  mind  of  the  chief 
musician.  What  kind  of  ear  could  Mr>  Southey  have ! 
His  predeeeesorj  the  Lamented  Mr.  Pye,  had  written  lua 
Odes  always  in  regular  staniaa  What  kind  of  action  was 
this  exhibited  by  the  unbroken  State  Pegasus  1  Duly  as 
each  New  Ye^r  approached  Southey  set  himself  to  what  he 
caUed  his  odeom  job  j  it  was  the  price  he  paid  for  the 
future  comfort  of  his  children.  While  his  political 
amailants  pictured  the  author  of  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  court- 
lacquey  following  in  the  train  of  the  fat  Adonis,  he  with 
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grim  cheerf Illness  was  earning  a  provision  for  hia  girlaj 
and  had  it  not  heoa  a  datj  to  kiss  hands  on  the  appointmeiit, 
Hb  Boyal  Highneas  tha  Prince  Begeot  would  w&v^  have 
seen  his  poet.  Gradually  the  New  Year's  Ode  ceased  to 
he  looked  for,  and  Sou  they  was  emancipated »  His  verse- 
makuig  as  laureate  occasionally  rose  into  something  higher 
than  journeyman  work  ;  when  public  eyenla  stijrred  his 
heart  to  joy  or  grief,  or  indignatioii,  he  wrote  many 
admirable  periods  of  measured  rhetoric-  The  Funeral 
3(mg  for  the  Princess  Charlctte  is  of  a  higher  strain  i  a 
kneHj  heavy  yet  clear-toned,  is  tolled  by  its  Enely  wrought 
octosyllabics. 

A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  WatorioOj  which 
had  so  deeply  moved  Southeyi  he  started  with  his  wife, 
a  rare  voyager  from  Keswick,  and  his  Uttle  daughter 
£dith  May,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of  victory.  The 
aunts  remained  to  take  eare  of  Bertha,  Xate,  and  Isabel, 
with  the  mne-yeaia-old  darling  of  all,  the  only  boy, 
Herbert.  lYith  Bruges,  "  like  a  city  of  Elizabeth's  age — 
you  expect  to  see  a  head  with  a  ruff  looking  from  the 
window,'*  Southey  was  beyond  measure  delighted.  At 
Ghent  he  ransacked  bookshops,  and  was  pleased  to  see  in 
the  Beguinage  the  realimtion  of  his  own  Mid  Kickman'a 
ideas  on  Sisterhoods.  On  a  clear  September  day  the 
tmvellers  visited  the  battlefield;  the  autumnal  sunshine 
with  soft  aira,  and  now  and  again  a  Ming  leaf,  while  the 
bees  were  busy  among  the  year's  last  flowers,  suited  well 
with  the  poet's  mood  of  thankfulness  tempered  by  solemn 
thought  When  early  in  December  they  returned  with  a 
lading  of  toys  to  their  beloved  lake-country,  little  Edith 
had  hardly  recovered  from  an  illness  which  had  attacked 
her  at  ALx.  It  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  by  the 
time  tliey  reached  Rydal,  and  to  press  forward  and  arrive 
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while  the  children  were  fisleep  would  be  to  defraud  every- 
one  of  the  first  reward  earned  by  so  long  absence,  "  A 
return  home  under  fortunate  circumstanced  has  something 
of  the  chamcter  of  a  triumph  and  requires  daylight"  The 
glorious  presQTicc  of  Skiddaw,  and  Derwent  bright  nnder 
the  winter  sky,  aekod  also  for  a  greeting  at  noon  rather 
than  at  night.  A  depth  of  grave  and  tender  thank fnlnesa 
lay  below  Sotithey's  joy  that  morning ;  it  was  twelve  years 
since  he  had  pitched  hia  tent  here  beside  the  Greta } 
twelve  years  had  made  him  feel  the  touch  of  time ;  bnt 
what  blessings  they  had  brought :  all  his  heart's  desire  was 
here — books,  childi-en,  leisure,  and  a  peace  that  passeth 
uitderatanding.  The  instant  houTj  however,  was  not  foi 
meditation  bat  for  triumph  : — 

0  jDyful  botii'i  wlien  to  our  longing  homo 

Thch  loDg^expectod  wbei^Ls  nt  length  drew  xiigh  I 

Wben  the  firat  somid  went  forth,  "  tbey  oomo  t  tlioy  cornel  '* 
And  hope's  impaUenoo  qaiokenM  e^ery  ©yo ! 

'*  NoT^r  b^  man  whom  Heaven  ivpnid  hoap  witb  blifiS 

More  glad  rotam,  more  hnppy  hour  tbaa  tMe." 

Aloft  on  yonder  bench,  with  arma  dispread, 
My  boy  fftood,  shouting  thero  bia  fiatheir's  namo, 

Waving  hla  hat  arannd  bia  happy  head  | 

And  there  a  younger  group  hie  aietera  (sftme  t 

fimiling  they  stood  witb  lonks  of  pleased  aurpnsp 

VThile  tears  of  joy  were  seeo  In  elder  ©yes. 

Soon  aU  and  eaoh  came  crowding  round  to  share 

The  oardial  grcetingj  tho  beloved  sight ; 
What  welcomlngs  of  hand  and  lip  were  there  \ 

And  when  thoBa  ovarflowings  of  delight 
Subsided  to  a  seose  of  qniet  bliaa. 
Life  bath  no  purer,  deeper  happiooss. 

The  young  cotnpanion  of  our  weary  way 
Found  bore  the  end  deairod  of  a^  her  ilia  j 

8he  who  in  aioknesa  pining  many  a  duy 
HongerM  and  tbiratad  for  her  native  MUb, 
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FargGtfal  ii<JW  of  anflfonng  past  and  pmn^ 
Hajaiced  to  see  bar  owu  dear  home  again* 

Rrcorer«d  now  the  homeaick  tnoantamoer 

Sato  by  the  plOrynijite  of  hej-  infancj, 
The  tTpin-Uke  oonvrade,' — render'd  doubly  dear 

For  that  long  absence ;  fall  of  lifo  was  aho 
Wtth  voluble  di9Conrse  and  eagor  mieu 
Telling  of  alt  the  waodera  she  had  aeen. 

Hero  BUonttT*  between  her  pareiits  »iood 

My  dark-eyed  Bart  ha,  ttnud  as  a  dovo  i 
And  gontly  oft  from  time  to  timo  she  wWd 

Pre^anre  of  Ijandj  or  word^  or  look  of  lovO| 
With  Impube  aby  of  baahfol  tefiderneaa^ 
Sotieiimg  again  the  wished  caresa* 

The  younger  twain  lo  wondor  loat  were  they, 

My  gentle  Kate  and  roj  sweet  Isabel : 
Long  of  our  promiaed  oommgi  day  by  day. 

It  had  boen  their  delight  to  hear  and  teH  i 
And  now  when  that  long.promieed  hour  was  come, 
gurpriie  and  wakening  memory  held  them  dumb. 


Soon  they  graw  blithe  aa  tbey  were  wont  ta  be  j 
Her  old  endearmentB  each  began  to  aeek  i 

And  Isabel  drew  near  to  climb  my  knee, 
And  pat  with  fondling  hand  her  father*g  oheek  j 

With  voice  and  toueb  and  look  reviving  thus 

The  feelingB  wbich  had  glept  in  long  difloie. 

But  there  stood  one  whose  heart  oould  entertain 

And  comprehend  the  fulness  of  the  joy  ; 
The  father,  teacher,  playmate,  was  again 

Come  to  hia  only  and  bis  studiona  boy ; 
And  he  boheld  again  that  mother' a  eya 
Wbieh  with  sueh  oeaseless  care  had  watched  bis  infancy. 
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Bring  fortli  tbe  treasnroi  now,-^i  proud  display, — 

For  ndh  as  Eos  torn  merchatiia  we  retom  1 
Behold  the  black  Bogaitie,  ttio  Sister  grey, 

The  Friars  ^liosd  b^^a  witb  saber  mptiOD  turo, 
The  Ark  well-fined  with  alliU  numeroxia  bircB, 
Noah  &Dd  Shorn  and  Ham  and  Japbet  and  ibeir  wit«i 

The  tumbler  loose  of  Hmb ;  tha  wrf?stler3  Iwaui ; 

And  many  a  toy  beside  of  quaint  devicfi^ 
Which,  when  bia  Beecj  flocks  no  more  oao  gain 

Their  paairnij  oo  the  mouniaina  boor  with  ioe^ 
11) a  German  shepherd  earvea  with  curious  knife. 
Earning  in  easy  toil  the  food  of  frugal  life. 

It  was  a  group  which  Eiohter  bad  ha  viewed, 

Might  huve  deemed  worthy  of  hia  perfect  skill  j 
The  keen  impatience  of  the  younger  broodj 

Their  ea^^er  eyes  and  fingers  never  still  i 
The  ho(ie,  tho  woader,  ajid  the  reattesfl  joy 
Of  tiiose  glad  girU  and  that  Tcoiforoas  boy. 

The  ag^  friend  *  serene  with  quiet  $mile, 
Who  in  their  pleasure  flnda  her  own  delight; 

The  mothei'a  heart^felt  happiness  tbe  wbila  | 
The  aantn'  rejoicing  in  the  joyful  sight  | 

And  be  who  in  hia  gftfety  of  beart, 

With  glib  and  noisy  tongne  performed  the  ahowmau's  part. 

It  was  manifest  to  a  thoughtful  observer,  saya  Do 
Quineey,  that  Southey'a  golden  equanimity  waa  boimd  up 
in  a  Imity  of  chords,  a  three-fold  chain— in  a  conscience 
clear  of  offence,  in  the  recurring  enjoymenta  from  liis 
honourable  industryj  and  in  the  gratification  of  hia  parental 
affectiona.  In  the  light  of  Herbert's  amUes  his  father 
aJmoet  lived,  the  very  pulsea  of  his  heart  played  in  unison 
with  the  soond  of  his  son's  laiighter,  "There  was,"  Do 
Quineey  goes  on,  "in  his  manner  towartis  thia  child,  and 
towarda  this  only,  something  that  marked  an  excesa  of 
*  Mr8»  Wilson— then  aged  ao^onty-two* 
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delirious  doating,  perfectly  imlik©  the  ordinary  chastened 
movement  of  Southey's  atfections;  and  something  also 
which  indicated  a  vague  fear  about  him  ^  a  preiuatiire 
unhappiness  as  if  already  the  inaudible  tread  of  calamity 
could  be  divined,  as  if  already  he  had  lost  him."  Ae  a 
baby,  while  Edith  was  only  ''*  like  an  old  book  ugly  and 
good,*'  Herbert,  in  spite  of  his  Tartar  eyesj  a  characteristic 
of  Southey  babyhood,  was  already  beautifid.  At  six  he 
was  more  gentle  and  more  loving,  says  Southey,  than  you 
can  almost  conceive,  "  He  haa  just  learnt  his  Greek 
alphabet^  and  is  ao  desirous  of  learning,  so  attentive  and 
so  quick  of  apprehension,  that  if  it  please  God  he  should 
Live,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  something  will  oome 
out  ol  hira.**  In  April,  1809,  Southey  writes  to  Landor 
twenty-four  hours  after  an  attack  of  croup  which  seized  his 
boy  had  been  subdued :  **  Even  now  I  am  far,  very  far 
from  being  at  ease.  There  is  a  love  wliich  passe th  the 
love  of  women,  and  which  is  more  lightly  alarmed  than 
the  lightest  jealousy*  Landor,  I  am  not  a  Stoic  at  home  ; 
I  feel  as  you  do  about  the  fall  of  an  old  tree  I  but,  0 
Cbrist !  what  a  pang  it  is  to  look  upon  the  young  ahoot 
and  think  it  will  be  cut  down.  And  this  is  the  thought 
which  almost  at  all  times  haunts  me  ;  it  comes  upon  me 
in  moments  when  I  know  not  whether  the  tears  that  start 
are  of  love  or  of  bitterness." 

The  alarm  of  1809  passe*!  away,  and  Herbert  grew  to 
the  age  of  nine,  active  and  bright  of  spirit,  yet  too  pale 
and,  like  bis  father,  hanging  too  constantly  over  his  books ; 
a  finely  organized  being,  delicate  in  his  sensibilities  and 
prematurely  accomplished.  Before  the  snow  had  melted 
which  sbono  on  Sldddaw  that  day  when  the  children 
welcomed  home  their  parents,  Herbert  Southey  lay  in  his 
gravok     His  disease  was  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  for 
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weeks  hiB  father,  palsied  by  apprehension,  and  unable  to  put 
hand  to  his  regular  work,  stood  by  the  bedside^  with  com- 
posed countenance,  with  words  of  hope,  and  agonized 
heart.  Each  day  of  trial  made  his  boy  more  dear.  \V^ith 
a  trembling  pride  Southey  saw  the  sufferer's  iMshaviour, 
beautiful  in  this  illness  as  in  all  hia  life ;  nothing  coi[ild 
be  more  calm^  more  patient,  more  collected,  more  dutiful, 
more  admirable.  At  last,  worn  with  watching,  Southey 
and  his  wife  were  prevaUed  upon  to  lie  down.  The  good 
Mary  Barker  watched^  and  it  ia  she  who  writes  the 
following  lines  : — '*  Herbert  1 — that  sweetest  and  most 
perfect  of  all  children  on  this  earf^,  who  died  in  my 
arms  at  nine  years  of  age,  whose  death  I  announced 
to  his  father  and  mother  in  their  bed,  where  I  bad  pmyed 
and  persuaded  them  to  go.  When  Southey  eouM  speak,  his 
first  words  were,  *  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  ike  Lord  hath 
taken  away.  Blessed  Im  the  name  of  the  Lord  T  Never 
can  1  forget  that  moment  "  (1816), 

'*  I  am  perfectly  resigned/*  Southey  wrote  to  Bedford 
on  the  most  mournful  of  all  days,  "  and  do  not  give  way 
to  grief.  Thank  God  I  can  control  myeelf  for  the  eake  of 
others."  But  next  morning  found  him  weak  as  a  child, 
even  weaker  in  body  than  in  mind,  for  long  aniEiety 
had  worn  liim  to  the  bone,  and  while  he  tried  to  calm 
and  console  the  rest,  hi^  limba  tro-rabled  under  him.  His 
first  wild  wish  to  fiy  from  Keswick  passed  away  ;  it  was 
good  to  be  there  near  the  boy's  grave.  Weak  as  he  was, 
he  flung  himself  upon  his  work,  ■*!  employ  myself 
incessantly,  taking,  however,  every  day  as  much  exercise 
as  I  cau  bear  without  injurious  fatigue,  which  is  not 
much*"  "  It  would  surprise  you  were  you  to  see  what 
I  get  through  in  a  day."  "  For  the  iirst  week  I  did 
is  much  eveiy  day  as  would  at  other  times  have  seemed 
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the  full  and  overflowing  produce  of  three,"  From  hit 
early  diacipUne  in  the  stoical  phUoaophy  eome  help 
now  wna  gained ;  from  his  active  and  elastic  niind  the 
gain  was  more;  but  these  would  havo  heen  instdBciiant 
to  support  him  without  a  heart- felt  and  ever-present 
faith  that  what  he  had  lost  was  not  lost  for  ever.  A 
great  change  had  indeed  como  upon  him.  He  aet  his 
house  in  order,  and  made  arrangemeuts  as  if  hia  own 
death  were  at  hand.  He  resolved  not  to  he  unhappyj 
but  the  joyousness  of  hia  disposition  had  received  iia 
death- wound ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  passed  at  once  from 
boyhood  to  the  decline  of  life.  He  tried  dutifully  to 
make  head  against  his  depression,  but  ai  timca  with 
poor  success.  "  I  employ  my  self j  and  have  recovered 
atrengthj  but  in  point  of  spirits  I  rather  lose  ground/* 
StiE  there  are  hidden  springs  of  comforts  "The  head 
and  flower  of  my  earthly  happiness  is  cut  oiT.  But 
I  am  not  unhappy,"  "  When  I  give  way  to  tears, 
which  is  only  in  darkness  or  solitude,  they  are  not  tears 
of  unmingled  pain/'  All  beloved  ones  grew  more  pre- 
cious ;  the  noble  fortitude  of  hia  wife  made  her  more 
than  ever  a  portion  of  hia  best  self*  His  uncle's  boy, 
Edward,  he  could  not  love  more  than  he  liad  loved  him 
before ;  but,  "  aa  far  as  possible,  he  will  be  to  me  here- 
after," writes  Southey,  '*  in  the  place  of  my  son/'  And 
in  truth  the  blessing  of  Herbert's  boyhood  remained  with 
him  still]  a  moat  happy,  a  moat  beautiful  boyhood  it 
had  been  ;  he  was  thankful  for  having  possessed  the  child 
so  long;  "for  worlds  I  would  not  but  have  been  hia 
father/'  '*  I  have  abundant  hleaainp  left ;  for  each  and 
all  of  these  I  am  truly  thankful ;  hut  of  all  the  hlesuings 
which  God  has  given  mo,  this  child,  who  is  removetl,  is 
the  one  I  Miili  prize  the  most/'    To  reliovQ  feelings  which 
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he  dared  not  utter  with  hU  lips,  he  thought  of  eotiing 
about  a  monument  m  verse  for  Herbert  aiid  himself,  wbich 
might  make  one  inseparable  memory  for  father  and  son, 
A  page  or  two  of  fragmentary  thoughts  in  veiBe  and  proae 
for  this  poetic  monument  exists,  but  Sou  they  could  not 
keep  his  imagination  enough  above  his  heart  to  dare  to  go 
on  with  it ;  to  do  so  would  have  diaeolved  bis  heart  anew. 
One  or  two  of  these  holy  scriptures  of  woe,  truly  red  drops 
of  Southey'fi  liie-blood,  wiU  tell  enough  of  this  love  passing 
the  love  of  women. 

Thy  life  waa  a  day,  nod  aum  it  well,  life  ia  but  &  week  of  mich 
daysj — wiih  bow  mtiah  atorm  and  cotd  and  darknoaa  I  Thiue  wajs 
a  aweet  apring  diij  — a  vernal  Babbatfa,  nU  sunsbiuu,  hope,  and 
promise. 


and  thAt  name 
In  iacred  iilenoe  buried,  whicb  was  itill 
At  mom  and  ere  tbe  nerer-wearying  tLeme 
Of  dear  dlaoour^. 


playful  tbtitsgbta 
Turned  now  to  g^l  and  eciil. 


No  more  gtie&t  attempia,  onl j  a  few  autumnal  fiowera  tike  ae^^oud 
primrofiei,  &c. 


They  who  look  for  me  in  onr  Fntlier*s  kingdom 
Will  look  for  bim  slao  ;  (naopnitibly 
Sbiill  vre  be  remembered. 


Com©  then 
Pejo  and  Infirmity— appointed  guoata^ 
My  beart  la  ready. 


From  the  day  of  his  son  i*  death  Southey  began  to  step 
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down  fiom  the  heights  of  life,  with  &  eteadfast  foot,  and 
head  stiD  held  erect.  He  recovered  cheerfulness,  but  it 
was  as  one  who  hm  undergone  an  amputation  seeks 
the  sunshine.  Herbert ^3  grave  anchored  him  in  Kes- 
wick. An  offer  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  a  dailj 
article  in  the  Times  did  not  tempt  him  to  London* 
His  home,  his  books,  his  literary  work,  Skiddaw,  Der- 
went water,  and  Croathwaite  churchyard  were  too  dear. 
Three  years  later  came  the  unlooked-for  birth  of  a  second 
boy  ;  and  Cuthbcrt  was  loved  by  his  fatliet ;  but  the  Ioyo 
was  cliaatcned  and  controUoJ,  of  autumnal  beauty  and 
seriousness. 

When  the  war  with  France  had  ended,  depression 
of  trade  was  acutely  folt  in  England ;  party  spirit  ran 
high,  and  popular  passions  were  dangerously  roused-  In 
the  spring  of  1S17,  the  Laureate  saw  to  his  astonishment 
a  poem  entitled  Wat  Tijlfr  by  Robert  Southey  advertised 
as  just  publbhed  He  had  written  this  lively  dramatic 
sketch  in  the  full  fervour  of  RepublicaniBm  twenty- three 
years  previously  j  the  man  use  rip  t  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  and  he  had  long  ceased  to  think  of  it.  The  skulk- 
ing rogue  and  the  knavish  puhlidier  who  now  gave  it  to 
the  world  had  chosen  their  time  judiciously  ;  this  rebuke 
to  the  apostate  of  the  Qftarterlt/  would  be  a  sweet  morsel 
for  gossip- mongers  to  roll  under  the  tongue,  an  infallible 
pill  to  purge  melancholy  with  all  true  children  of  progreaa. 
No  fewer  than  sixty  thousand  copies,  it  is  said,  were  sold, 
Wai  Tyler  suited  well  with  Southoy'e  nonage ;  it  has  a 
bright  rhetorical  fierceness  of  humanity.  The  speech- 
making  radical  blacksmith,  '*  still  toiling  yet  still  poor," 
his  insidted  daughterp  her  virtuous  lover,  the  communist 
priest  John  Ball,  whose  amiable  theology  might  be  that 
of  Mr^  Belsham  in  his  later  days,  stand  over  against  the 
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tyrant  king,  his  Arckiepiscopa]  abBolver  from  oaths,  tb« 
haughty  DobleSg  and  the  senrile  miniona  of  the  law.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  poem  that  could  be  remembei^d  with 
Bhame>  anjesa  it  is  ahameful  to  be  generous  and  iuexpe- 
rienced  at  the  age  of  twenty*  But  England  in  1817 
seemed  charged  with  combuatibles,  and  even  bo  Bmall  & 
spark  as  thiB  was  not  to  be  blown  about  without  a  care* 
The  Prince  Regent  had  been  fired  at ;  there  were  com- 
mittals for  treason ;  theto  were  riots  in  SomerselBhire ; 
the  swarm  of  Manchester  Elanketcers  announced  a  march 
to  London  ;  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  suspended ;  before 
the  year  was  out,  Brandreth  and  hia  fellows  had  been 
executed  at  Derby,  Somthey  applied  to  the  Coujt 
of  Chancery  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  publi- 
cation of  his  poem*  It  was  refused  by  Lord  Eldon 
on  the  ground  that  the  publication  being  one  calciilated 
to  do  injury  to  society,  the  author  could  not  reclaini  hie 
property  in  it.  Tbere  the  matter  might  have  dropped ;  bnt 
it  seemed  good  to  Mr.  William  Smith  representiDg  liberal 
Norwich,  where  South ey  had  many  Mends,  to  take  \m 
seat  in  Uie  House  of  Commons  one  evening  with  the 
Quarterly  Eetnetu  in  one  pocket  and  Wat  Tt/ler  in  the 
other,  and  to  read  alond  contrasted  extracts  showing  how 
the  malignant  renegade  could  play  the  parts,  as  it  suited 
him,  of  a  seditious  firebrand  and  a  servile  courtier.  Wynn 
on  the  spot  administefed  a  well-deserved  rebuke ;  Wilber- 
foice  wrote  to  Southey  that  had  he  been  present,  his  voice 
would  also  have  been  heard  ;  Coleridge  vindicated  him  in 
the  Courier^  Seldom  indeed  was  Southey  drawn  into  con- 
troversy. When  pelted  with  abuse  he  walked  on  with 
uplifted  head,  and  did  not  turn  ronod ;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  was  of  a  stature  to  invito  bespattering.  His  self- 
i5onfidence  waa  high  and  calm ;  that  he  possessed  no  com* 
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mon  aLt1itie&  was  cc^rtam ;  and  the  amoimt  of  toil  wliiuli 
went  into  hb  books  gave  him  a  continual  asauianco  of 
their  worth  which  no  thing  could  gainsay  ;  he  had  no  time 
for  moods  of  dejection  and  Bell'distmst.  But  if  Sou  they 
strnck  he  struck  with  force,  and  tried  to  leave  his  mark 
on  his  antagonist.  To  repel  thiB  attack  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  duty.  A  Letter  to  William 
Smith  J  Esq,,  M,P.,  was  written,  as  Wordsworth  wished, 
with  the  gtrength  of  maaculine  indignation ;  blow  after 
blow  IB  planted  with  euro  effect  j  no  word  is  wasted ; 
there  is  skill  in  the  hard  hitting ;  and  the  antagonist 
faiily  overthrown  J  Son  they,  with  one  glance  of  scorn  j 
turns  on  his  heel,  and  moves  lightly  away.  "  I  wish  you 
joy,"  wrote  Walter  Scott,  "of  your  triumphant  answer* 
,  ,  *  .  Enough  of  this  gentleman,  who  I  think  will  not 
walk  out  of  the  round  again  to  slander  the  conduct  of 
individuals."  The  concluding  sentences  of  the  Letter 
give  in  brief  Southey^a  fearieaa  review  of  his  unstained 


How  far  tbe  WTitinge  «>F  Mr.  Soutbey  may  be  foand  to  doserre 
a  favourable  acceptance  frotu  alter  agei,  time  will  decide ;  but  a 
name  wbicb,  whether  worthily  or  not^  baa  been  conspicuous  in 
the  literary  bistory  of  its  age,  will  cortainly  not  perish.  «  .  ♦  > 
It  will  be  related  that  he  lived  in  the  bosom  o£  his  family,  in 
abaolute  retirement ;  that  iu  all  bis  writiui^s  there  breathed  the 
same  abborrecGe  of  oppression  and  immorality,  the  same  spirit 
of  devotion,  and  tho  same  ardent  wishes  for  the  meliomtion  of 
TOiinkind ;  and  that  the  only  charge  which  malice  could  bring 
against  him  wa.**,  that  as  he  grew  older,  bis  opinions  altered  con- 
cerning the  means  by  which  that  moli oration  wan  to  be  effected, 
and  that  as  he  learnt  to  nnderstand  tha  institationB  of  bii 
countryj  be  learnt  to  appreciate  them  rightly,  to  love,  and  to 
revere,  and  to  defend  them.  It  will  be  eald  of  bim,  that  in  an 
age  of  personality  he  abstained  from  satire ;  and  that  during 
the  course  of  his  literary  life,  often  as  be  waii  asE^iled,  the  only 
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ooo^ion  on  wlrbb  lie  ever  condescended  to  r^ply,  waa,  wben  a 
certain  Mr.  WiliiMo  Smith  insulted  him  in  Parliaineni  with  the 
appelktion  of  renegade.  On  that  occasion,  it  will  be  Faid^  be 
vindicated  hitn^elf,  m  it  became  hiin  to  do,  and  treated  \m 
calumniator  with  jnst  and  memf^rable  severity.  Whether  it 
ihall  be  addi*d,  that  Mr,  William  Smith  redeemed  his  own 
character  by  coming  forward  with  honest  manlioes^,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  he  bad  spoken  rashly  and  nnjn^tly,  coDcemii 
himself^  bnt  is  not  of  thi^  slightest  Importance  to  n^e. 

One  other  persoiml  strife  is  worthy  of  notiea  When 
vkiting  London  in  1813,  he  made  the  ocqudjitanoe  of 
Byron.  "  Is  Southey  magnanimoiifi  I*'  Byron  asked  Rogers, 
remembermg  bow  he  had  tried  hie  wit  in  early  days  on 
Thalaha  and  Madoc.  Rogers  oould  answer  for  Southey'a 
magnanimity,  and  the  two  poets  met,  Boulhey  Ending  in 
Byron  very  much  more  to  like  than  he  had  expected,  and 
Byron  being  greatly  struck  by  Southey^s  "  «pic  appear- 
ance/' *'To  have  that  poet's  head  and  shoulders,"  he 
said,  **  I  would  almost  haye  written  his  Sapphics."  And 
in  his  diary  he  wrote  v  **  Southey *e  tfilents  are  of  the  first 
order*  His  prose  is  perfect  ...  He  has  probably  written 
too  much  of  poetry  for  the  prt^sent  generation  \  posterity 
will  probably  select;  but  he  has  passages  equal  to  any- 
thing," At  a  later  date  Byron  thought  Southey 's  Roderick 
**  the  first  poem  of  the  time."  But  when  about  to  pub- 
lish Don  Juuftj  a  work  "  too  free  for  these  very  modest 
days/*  what  better  mode  of  saucily  meeting  public  opinion, 
and  getting  a  first  laugh  on  his  side,  than  to  dedicate  such 
a  poem  to  a  virtuous  Laureate,  and  show  that  ho  and  his 
fellows  who  had  uttered  nothing  base,  were  yet  political 
turncoats,  not  entitled  by  any  superfine  morality  to  as- 
sume airs  of  indignation  against  him  and  Ms  reprobate 
herol  The  dedication  was  shown  about  and  laughed 
over,  tbough  not  yet  printed.     Southey  hemd  of  these 
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things  and  felt  released  from  that  restraint  of  good  feeling 
which  made  kini  deal  tenderly  in  his  writings  with  eyery 
one  to  whom  he  had  once  given  his  hand.  An  attack  tipon 
himself  would  not  aloiie  have  roused  Sou  they  ;  no  man  re- 
ceived abuse  with  more  self-possession.  Political  ftDtagonism 
would  still  have  left  him  able  to  meet  a  feUow-poet  on  the 
commoo  ground  of  Utemture,  When  distress  fastened 
upon  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  Examiner  and  Liberal  had  never 
spared  the  Laureate,  Mr.  Forster  did  not  hesitate  to  apply 
to  Southey  for  assistance,  which  was  declined  solely  be- 
cause the  circular  put  forwatd  Leigh  Hunt's  poetical 
semces  as  those  chiefly  entitling  him  to  relief.  **  Those 
who  are  acquaiEted  with  me/'  8outhey  wrote,  "know 
that  I  am  neither  resentful  xior  intolerant,"  and  after 
eacpressing  admiration  of  Leigh  Hunf  s  powers,  the  letter 
goes  on  to  suggest  that  his  friends  should  draw  up  a  cir- 
culiiT  in  which,  without  compromiaing  any  of  his  opinions^ 
the  appeal  raiglit  be  made  solely  upon  the  scot©  of  literary 
merit,  **  placing  him  thus,  as  it  were,  within  the  sacred 
territory  which  ought  always  to  be  considered  and  respected 
as  neutral  ground.*'  Wise  and  admirahJe  words  1  But 
tl«re  was  one  otTence  which  was  to  Southey  the  unfor- 
giveahle  sin  against  the  holy  spirit  of  a  nation's  litemture. 
To  entice  poetry  from  the  altar,  and  to  degrade  her  for 
the  pleasure  of  wanton  imaginations  seemed  to  Southey, 
feeling  as  he  did  the  sanctity  of  the  love  of  husband  and 
wife,  of  father  and  cliild,  to  be  treason  against  humanity. 
Southey  was  indeed  tolerant  of  a  certain  Bahekisian 
freedom  in  playing  with  some  of  the  enclosed  incidents  of 
our  life,  *'  All  the  greatest  of  poets,"  he  says,  •*  have  had 
a  spice  of  Pantogruelism  in  their  composition,  which  1 
verily  believe  was  essential  to  their  greatness."  But  to 
take  an  extravagant  fling  in  eoatume  of  a  mns-eHUjUe,  and 
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to  play  the  part  of*  pander-general  to  the  youth  of  Great 
Britniiif"  were  diiFerent  things.  In  his  preface  to  A  Visioji 
of  Judgment,  Southey  deplored  the  recent  fmll  in  the  ethical 
spirit  of  English  literature,  **  which  for  half  a  century  had 
heen  distinguished  for  its  moral  purity/^  and  much  of  the 
guilt  he  laid  on  the  leaders  of  **  the  Satanic  School*"  In 
the  long  run  the  interests  of  art,  as  of  all  high  endeavour,  aro 
invariably  pioved  to  bo  one  with  the  interest  of  a  nation's 
morahty.  It  had  taken  many  lives  of  men  to  lift  literature 
out  of  the  beast.  From  prudential  virtue  and  the  lighter 
ethics  of  Addison  it  had  risen  to  the  grave  moral  dignity  of 
Johnson  J  and  from  that  to  the  impassioned  spirituahty  of 
Wordsworth,  Should  all  this  be  abandoned,  and  should 
Eteraturo  now  be  permitted  to  reel  hack  into  the  brute  t 
Wo  kDow  that  the  title  '*  Satanic  School "  struck  home^ 
that  Byron  was  moved,  and  repHed  with  brilliant  play  of 
wit  in  his  Vision  of  Judgment.  The  laughers  went  over  to 
Byron*s  aide.  One  who  would  he  witty  has  certain  advan- 
tages, if  content  to  disregard  honesty  and  good  manners. 
To  be  witty  was  not  Sou  they 's  concern,  '*  I  saw,*'  he  said 
many  yejira  after,  "  that  Byron  was  a  man  of  quick  im- 
puh^es,  strong  passions,  and  great  powers*  I  saw  him  ab^p© 
these  powers ;  and,  looking  at  the  effeet  of  his  writings 
on  the  public  mind,  it  was  my  duty  to  denounce  such  of 
them  as  aimed  at  the  injury  of  morals  and  religion.  This 
was  all."  If  continental  critics  iind  in  what  he  set  down 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  bourgeois  morality  of 
England,  we  note  with  intereat  their  point  of  view.* 

*'  Bcrthai  Kate,  and  Isabel,"  wrote  Southey  on  June  26, 
1820,  **yon  have  beeu  very  good  girls,  and  have  written 

*  To  oertain  fiiJso  allegationi  of  fnct  made  by  Byron,  Soatbey 
npUod  in  The  Oouner,  and  rcpriDtod  hii  lettara  Id  £p«ayj,  MonU 
and  FQUti&il,  voL  ii,  pp,  183—205, 
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me  very  nice  letters,  with  which  I  waa  much  pleased,  Thifi 
is  tbe  last  letter  which  I  can  write  in  return  ;  and  as  I 
happen  to  have  a  quiet  hour  to  myself  here  at  Streatham^ 
on  filonday  nooa,  I  will  employ  that  hour  in  relating  to 
you  the  whole  history  aniE  manner  of  mj  being  ell-ell- 
deed  at  Oxford,  by  the  Vice-ChanceUor/'  Public  dis- 
tinctiona  of  this  kind  he  rated  perhaps  below  their  true 
value.  To  stand  well  with  Murray  and  Longman  was  mote 
to  him  than  any  handle  to  bis  name,  A  eimilar  honour 
from  Cambridge  he  declined*  Hi  a  gold  medal  from  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  be  changed  for  a  silver  coffee-pot 
for  Mrs.  South ey<  To  "  be  be-doctored  and  ealled  every- 
thing that  ends  in  issimns/'  was  neither  any  harm  nor 
much  good  ^  but  to  take  hb  seat  between  such  doctors  aa 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and -- perhaps— Sir  Walter  Scott 
wa«  a  temptatiom  When  hi^  old  schoolfellow  PhilHmore 
pTeaanted  Sou  they,  the  theatre  rang  with  applause.  Yet 
the  day  was  indeed  one  of  the  heaviest  in  his  life^  Never 
had  he  stopped  for  a  night  in  Oxford  since  he  left  it  id 
1794j  intending  to  bid  farewell  to  Europe  for  an  Utopia 
in  some  back  settlement  of  America.  Kot  one  who 
really  loved  him — for  Scott  could  not  appear— was 
present.  When  in  the  morning  ho  went  to  look  at 
Balliol,  no  one  remembered  him  except  old  Adams,  who 
had  attempted  to  dross  his  hair  as  a  freshman,  and  old 
Mrs.  Adams,  tlie  laundress,  both  now  infirm.  From  the 
tumultuoua  theatre  Southey  strolled  into  Christ  Church 
walks  alone.  What  changes  time  had  made !  Many  of  the 
Irieiida  with  whom  he  had  sauntered  there  were  in  their 
graves.  So  brooding  be  chewed  the  bitter-sweet  of  re- 
membrancei  until  at  length  a  serious  gratitude  prevailed  * 
'*  Little  girls/'  the  letter  ends,  *'  you  know  it  might  be 
proper  for  me  now  to  wear  a  lirg©  wig,  and  to  he  ealled 
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Doctor  Southey,  and  to  beeome  very  s^vera.  and  leave  oil 
beiDg  a  comical  P^P^  ^^^  if  yon  should  tind  that  ell-ell- 
deeing  hiis  made  this  difference  in  me,  you  will  not  be  sur* 
prised.  However,  I  ehail  not  come  down  in  my  wig, 
neither  shall  I  wear  my  robes  at  home/' 

While  in  Holland  in  the  summer  of  1 826 »  a  more  con- 
spicuous honour  was  unexpectedly  thrust  upon  Sotithey^ 
The  previous  year  ho  had  gone  abroad  with  Henry  Tay- 
lor, and  at  Douay  was  bitten  on  the  foot  by  Satan, 
according  to  his  conjecture,  sitting  squat  at  his  great  toe ; 
at  lieydcn  he  was  obliged  to  rest  his  inflamed  ioot,  and 
there  it  was  bis  good  fortuoe  to  be  received  into  the  house 
of  ibe  poet  Bilderdijk,  a  delightful  old  erudite  and  enthu- 
aiastj  whose  charming  wife  waa  the  translator  of  Roderick, 
In  1826  he  visited  his  kind  friendB  once  mom,  and  at 
Brussels  received  the  aurprising  intelligence  that  during 
hie  absence  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  ParliameDU 
Lord  Radnor,  an  entire  stranger,  had  read  with  admiration 
Southey*s  eonfesaion  of  faith  concerning  Church  and 
State,  in  the  kst  paragraph  of  his  Booh  of  th&  Church, 
By  his  influence  the  poet  had  been  elected  for  the  borough 
of  Down  ton  ;  the  return,  however,  was  null,  for  Southey 
held  a  pemion  during  pleasure,  and,  even  if  this  were 
resigned,  where  was  the  property  qualification  t  This 
latter  objection  was  met  by  Sir  Robert  Iiiglis,  who 
desired  to  know  whether  Southey  would  ait  in  Parliament 
if  an  estate  of  300Z.  a  year  were  porchaaed  for  him.  An 
estate  of  300^.  a  year  would  be  a  very  agreeable  thing  to 
Eobert  Lackland  ;  hut  he  had  no  mind  to  enter  on  a  new 
public  sphere  for  which  he  was  Ul  qualified  by  his  pre- 
vious life,  to  risk  the  loss  of  health  by  midnight  debates, 
to  abandon  the  education  of  his  little  boy,  and  to  separate 
himself  more  or  leas  from  his  wife  and  daughters.     He 
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{xjuld  Eot  b«  wrong,  he  belteTed,  In  the  qaiet  oonfidenc^ 
which  assured  him  that  ho  was  in  his  proper  place. 

Now  more  than  ever  before  Ei^lith  Soiithey  needed  her 
husband^s  sustaining  love.  On  the  day  of  his  return  to 
Keswick^  while  amused  to  find  himself  the  ohjoct  of  mob 
popul&ntyj  he  learnt  that  one  of  his  daughteis  waa  aUiug  * 
the  illness^  however,  already  seemed  to  have  passed  the 
worst.  This  appearance  of  amendment  quickly  proved 
deceptive ;  and  on  a  Sunday  evening  in  mitl  July,  Isabel, 
*'the  most  radiant  creature  that  I  ever  beheld  or  shAll  be- 
hold/'  passed  away,  while  her  father  was  on  his  knees  in 
the  room  below,  praying  that  she  might  be  released  from 
suffering  either  by  recoTery  or  by  death »  All  that  had 
been  gone  through  teii  years  before,  renewed  itself  with 
dread  exactness.  New  as  then  the  ftrat  day  was  one  of 
stunned  insensibility  ;  now  as  then  the  next  morniug  found 
him  weak  as  a  child,  and  striving  in  his  weakuess  to 
comfort  those  who  needed  hia  support;  now  as  then  he 
turned  to  Groavenor  Bedford  for  a  heart  on  which  he 
might  lay  his  owe  heart  prone,  letting  his  sorrow  have  its 
way.  "  Nothing  that  has  assailed  my  character,  or  affected 
my  worldly  fortuEe,  ever  gave  me  an  hour's  vexatiouj 
or  deprived  me  of  an  hour's  rest.  My  happiness  has  been 
in  my  family,  and  there  only  was  I  vulnerable;  thst 
family  is  now  divided  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  I 
must  praj  to  remaiti  with  those  who  are  left,  so  long  m  I 
can  contribute  to  their  welfare  and  comfort,  rather  than 
be  gathered  (as  otberwise  I  would  fain  be)  to  those  who 
are  gone,'^  On  that  day  of  which  the  word  TCTiXcorat  is 
the  record,  the  day  on  which  the  body  of  hia  bright  Isabel 
was  committed  to  earth,  Southey  wrote  a  letter  to  his  three 
living  daughters,  copied  with  his  own  hand  for  each.  It 
said  what  he  could  not  bear  to  say  of  consolation  and 
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admonishment  by  word  of  mouth  ;  it  preiMired  them 
for  the  inevitable  partings  to  come  ;  it  nrged  on  them 
witb  tender  solicitude  tlie  duty  of  self* watchfulness,  of 
guarding  against  little  faults,  of  baaring  and  forbeanug; 
it  told  Ihem  of  his  own  grief  to  think  that  he  should  met 
by  a  harsh  or  hasty  word  liaye  given  their  dead  sister  even 
a  momentary  eorrow  which  might  have  been  epared ;  it 
ended  with  the  blessing  of  their  afflicted  father. 

Sorrows  of  this  kindj  as  Southey  haa  truly  eaidj  come 
the  heavier  when  they  ai^  repeated ;  under  such  strokes 
a  courageous  heart  may  turn  coward.  On  Mrs.  Sou  they 
a  weight  as  of  years  had  been  laid  ;  her  spirits  sank,  her 
firmness  gave  way,  a  breath  of  danger  shook  ben  Southey's 
way  of  bearing  himself  towards  the  dead  is  that  saddest 
way— their  names  were  never  uttered ;  each  one  of  the 
hoasehold  had,  ae  it  were,  a  separate  chamber  in  which  the 
images  of  their  dead  ones  lay,  and  each  went  in  alone  and 
veiled.  The  truth  is,  Southey  had  little  native  hardihood 
of  temperament ;  self-control  with  him  was  painfully  ac- 
quired.  In  solitude  and  darkness  his  tears  flowed  ;  when 
in  his  slumbers  the  images  of  the  dead  came  to  him,  he 
could  not  choose  but  weep.  Therefore  all  the  more  among 
those  whom  he  wished  to  lead  into  the  cheerful  ways  of 
life,  he  had  need  to  keep  a  guard  npon  his  tenderness*  He 
feared  to  preserve  relies,  and  did  not  like  to  bear  in  mind 
birthdays,  lest  they  should  afterwards  heeome  too  danger- 
ously chaiged  with  remembrance  and  griet  "  Look,"  he 
w^riteSi  **  at  some  verses  in  the  Litemry  Souvenir,  p,  113  ; 
they  are  written  by  a  dear  friend  of  mine  on  the  death  of 
— you  will  know  who  " — for  his  pen  would  have  trembled 
in  tracing  the  name  IsabeL  And  yet  his  habitual  feel- 
ings with  respect  to  those  who  had  departed  were  not 
bitter ;  the  dead  were  absent — that  was  all ;  he  thought 
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of  them  and  of  liTing  fnends  at  a  distance  with  the  same 
comphiceQcj,  the  same  affection,  only  with,  more  tender- 
ness of  the  dead. 

Greta  Kali,  once  resounding  with  cheerful  voices,  had 
been  growing  silent.  Herbert  was  gone,  Isabel  was  gone. 
In  1S29  Sam  Coleridge  went  a  bride  tearful,  yet  glad, 
her  mother  a;c€ompnnjing  her,  to  distant  London.  Five 
years  later  Edith  May  8outhoj  became  the  wife  of  the 
Rev,  John  Warier*  Hor  father  feU  back  even  more  than 
in  former  years,  upon  the  never-failing  friends  of  his 
library.  It  was  in  these  darkening  years  that  be  sought 
relief  in  carrying  out  the  idea^  conceived  long  beforej  of  a 
etory  which  should  be  no  story^  but  a  spacious  leceptacle 
for  mingled  wit  and  wisdom,  experience  and  book-lore, 
wholesome  nonsense  and  solemn  meditation*  The  Doctor 
begun  in  jest  after  merry  talks  with  Gr^svenor  Bedford, 
grew  more  and  more  earnest  us  Southey  proceoded*  "  He 
dreamt  over  it  and  brooded  over  it,  laid  it  aside  for  months 
and  years,  resumed  it  after  long  intervals,  and  more  often 
latterly  in  thoughtfulness  than  in  mirth,  and  fancied  at 
last  that  he  could  put  into  it  more  of  his  mind  than  could 
conveniently  be  prgduced  in  any  other  form."  The  secret 
of  its  authorship  was  carefully  kept  Southey  amused 
himself  somewhat  laboriously  with  ascribing  it  now  to 
this  hand  and  now  to  that.  When  the  first  two  voltimes 
arrived,  as  if  from  the  anonymous  author,  Southey  thrust 
them  away  with  wgU  assumed  impatience,  and  the  dis- 
dainful words,  *^Some  novel  I  suppose.  "*  Yet  several 
of  his  friends  had  shrewd  suspicions  that  the  manuscript 
lay  somewhere  hidden  in  Greta  Hall,  and  on  receiving 
their  copie-s  wrote  to  thank  the  veritable  donor  |  these 
thanka  were  forwarded  by  Southey,  not  without  a  smOe 
Tu  which  something  of  irony  mingled,  to  Theodore  Hook, 
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who  waa  not  pleased  to  enter  into  tlie  jeatp  "  T  see  m 
The  DodoTj''  Bays  its  aulbor,  playing  the  part  of  an 
impartial  critic,  '*  a  little  of  Eabelaia,  but  not  much  j  more 
of  Trifltram  Shandy,  somewhat  of  Burton,  and  perhaps 
more  of  Montaigne ;  hut  xnetbinks  the  qtiintum  quid 
predominates  1 "  The  quintum  quid  is  that  wisdom  of  the 
hearty  that  temper  of  loyal  and  cheerful  acquiescence  in 
the  rule  of  life  as  appointed  by  a  Divine  Master,  which 
characterizea  Bouthey. 

For  the  third  volume  of  The  Doctor  in  that  chapter 
whlcli  tells  of  Leonard  Bacon's  sorrow  for  his  Margaret, 
Souihey  wrote  as  follows  : 

Leonard  had  looked  for  coasolation,  wbere,  wheu  fincarely 
sought^  it  h  alwaya  to  be  fouud ;  and  he  b&d  eTperlenc^d  that 
religiou  elfects  in  a  true  belieTer  all  that  philosophy  professes, 
and  more  than  all  that  mere  philosophy  csan  perform.  The 
wounds  whieh  stoicism  would  cantemt;^  religion  hesls. 

There  is  a  resigriation  with  which,  it  may  be  feared,  most  of 
Qjs  deceive  otireelvea.  To  hear  what  must  be  borne,  and  submit 
to  what  cannot  h«  resisted,  is  no  more  than  what  the  unre- 
generate  heart  is  taught  bj  the  instinct  of  animal  nature.  But 
to  acq^uiesce  in  the  affiiotive  dispensations  of  Frovidenoe — to 
make  one's  own  will  conform  iu  all  things  to  that  of  our 
Eeavenljr  Father,  to  say  to  him  in  the  sincerity  of  faith,  when 
wo  drink  of  the  bitter  cup»  ■*  Tbj  will  be  done  I  "^to  bless  the 
name  of  the  Lord  as  much  from  the  heart  when  he  takes  aw&j, 
as  when  he  gives,  and  with  a  depth  of  feeling,  of  which,  perhaps, 
none  bat  the  afflicted  heart  is  capable, — tbi^  is  the  resignation 
which  religion  teach es^  this  is  the  sacrifice  which  it  requires. 

These  words  written  with  no  forefeeling,  were  the  ksl 
put  on  paper  before  the  great  calamity  burst  upon  Sou  they  ♦ 
**  1  have  been  parted  from  my  wife,"  he  tells  Grosvenor 
Bedford  on  October  2,  1834,  "by  something  worse  than 
death,  Fottj  years  she  has  been  the  life  of  my  life ;  and 
I  have  left  her  thia  day  in  a  lunatic  asylum/' 
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Souther's  union  with  his  wife  had  been  at  the  £rat  one 
of  love,  and  use  and  wont  had  made  her  a  portion  of 
hie  ytiiy  being.  Their  provinces  in  the  household  had 
soon  defined  tbem^elTcs.  He  in  the  library  eamod  their 
moans  of  support ;  all  elae  might  be  left  to  her  with 
absolute  conMence  in  her  wise  contrivance  and  quiet 
eoexgy.  Beneath  the  divided  work  in  their  rospt^ctive 
provinces  their  live  a  ran  on  in  de<^p  and  still  accord. 
Now  he  felt  for  the  first  time  shrunk  into  the  Umits  of  a 
solitary  will*  All  that  had  grown  out  of  the  past  was 
deniDged  bj  a  central  disturbance ;  no  bTanch  had  been 
lopped  away,  but  the  main  tnmk  was  struck,  and  aearedr 
and  ahaken  to  the  roots,  *'  Mine  is  a  itrong  heart ; " 
Sou  they  writes,  "  I  will  not  say  that  the  last  week  has  been 
the  most  trying  of  my  life  j  but  I  will  aay,  that  the  heaii; 
which  could  bear  it  can  bear  anything/'  Yet  when  he 
once  mote  set  himsolf  to  work^  a  common  observer,  says 
his  son,  wonld  have  noticed  little  change  in  him,  though 
to  his  family  the  change  was  great  indeed  His  most 
wretched  hour  was  when  he  woke  at  dawn  from  broken 
slumbers  ;  but  a  word  of  hope  was  enough  to  coun- 
teract the  mischief  of  a  night's  unrest.  No  means  were 
neglected  which  might  serve  to  keep  him  m  mental  and 
bodily  health  ;  he  walked  In  all  weathers  j  he  pursued 
hifl  task-work  diligently,  yet  not  over-diligently  ^  he 
collected  materials  for  work  of  hii  choice.  When  io 
the  spring  of  1835  it  was  found  that  the  sufferer  might 
return  to  wear  out  the  body  of  this  death  in  her  own 
home,  it  was  marveUous,  declares  Cuthbert  8outhey,  how 
much  of  his  old  elasticity  remained,  and  how  though 
no  longer  happy,  he  could  be  contented  and  cheerful,  and 
take  pleasure  in  the  pleasures  of  others.  He  still  could 
contribute  something  to  his  wife's  comfort.     Through  the 
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weary  dream  which  waa  now  her  lUe  ahe  knew  hum,  and 
took  pleasure  in  his  coming  and  going. 

Whon  Herbert  died,  3outhey  had  to  ask  a  friend  to  lend 
him  monej  to  tide  over  the  short  period  of  want  which 
followi^d  his  weeks  of  enforced  inactionn.  Happily  now 
for  the  iiret  time  in  his  life  his  income  waa  beforehand 
with  his  expenses*  A  bequest  of  some  hnndr^  of 
pounds  had  come  in ;  his  Naval  Biographies  were  paying 
him  well,  and  during  part  of  Mra.  Sou  they*!  illness  he 
was  earning  a  respectable  etim,  intended  for  his  son's 
education,  by  his  Lifa  of  Cowper^  a  work  to  which  a 
painful  internet  was  added  by  the  study  of  mental  aliena- 
tion forced  upon  him  in  his  own  household*  So  the  days 
passed  not  altogether  cheerlessly,  in  work  if  poasibl© 
more  arduous  than  ever*  "One  morning/'  writes  iiia 
son,  "shortly  after  tlie  letters  haJ  arrived,  he  called 
me  into  hia  study.  'You  will  be  surprised/  he  said^  *  to 
hear  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  baa  recommended  me  to  the 
King  for  the  distmction  of  a  baronetcy,  and  will  probably 
feel  some  disappointment  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall  not 
accept  it/ ''  Accoaipanying  Sir  Eobert  PeeFs  oflScial  com- 
munication came  a  private  letter  asking  in  the  kindest 
manner  how,  he  could  he  of  use  to  Southey*  "Will 
jou  tell  me,"  he  said,  '*  without  reserve,  whether  the 
possession  of  power  puts  within  my  reach  the  means  of 
doing  anything  which  can  he  serviceable  or  acceptable 
to  you  J  and  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  find  some 
compensation  for  the  many  sacrifices  which  office  impoaas 
upon  me,  in  the  opportunity  of  marking  my  gratitude  as  A 
pubHc  man,  for  the  eminent  services  you  have  rendered, 
not  only  to  literatiire,  but  to  the  higher  interests  of  virtue 
and  religion  % "  S  out  bey's  answer  stated  simply  what  hia 
circumatancei  were,  showing  how  unbecoming  and  unwise 
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it  would  be  to  accept  the  profiered  htmourj  it  told 
the  friendly  stateaman  of  the  proviaioa  made  for  hiv 
family — no  iacoiisiderabl©  one — in  the  event  of  his  death ; 
it  went  on  to  speak  of  hia  recent  affliction  ;  how  this  had 
sapped  hh  former  eon^dence  in  himaelf;  how  it  Lad 
made  him  an  old  man  and  forced  upon  him  the  refleo' 
tion  that  a  sudden  stroke  might  deprive  him  of  thoa© 
faenitiea,  by  which  his  family  had  hitherto  been  supported. 
"I  could  aflbrd  to  die,  but  not  to  be  diaabled,'*  he  wrote  in 
hia  firat  draft,  but  fearing  that  these  words  would  look  as 
'd  he  wanted  to  trick  out  pathetically  a  plain  statement, 
he  removed  them-  Finally,  if  such  an  increase  of  his 
pension  as  would  relieve  him  from  anxiety  on  behalf  of 
his  family  could  form  part  of  a  plan  for  the  encouragement 
of  literature,  it  would  satisfy  all  his  desiree,  *'  Young  aa  I 
then  was,"  Cnthbert  South ey  writes,  **  I  could  notp  without 
tears^  hear  him  read  with  his  deep  and  faltering  voice,  his 
wiae  refusal  and  touching  expression  of  those  feelings  and 
fears  he  had  never  before  given  utterance  to,  to  any  of 
liis  own  family."  Two  months  later  Sir  Robert  Peel 
signed  a  warrant  adding  300/.  ammally  to  Southey'a  exist- 
ing pension.  He  had  resolved  to  recognize  literary  and 
scientific  eminence  as  a  national  claim  ;  the  act  was  done 
upon  public  grounds,  and  Southey  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  that  others  beside  himself  would  partake  of  the 
benefit* 

"  Our  domestic  prospect*  are  darkening  ?ipon  ua  daily,'* 
Southey  wrote  in  July,  1835,  '*  I  know  not  whether  the 
post  or  the  present  seems  most  like  a  dream  to  me,  m  great 
and  strange  is  the  diiTerence,  But,  yet  a  little  while,  and 
all  win  again  be  at  the  beat."  Whde  Mrs.  Southey 
lived,  a  daily  demand  was  made  upon  hia  sympathies  and 
BoUcitude   which  it  was  his  happiness  to    fuMl.      But 
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horn  all  except  his  wife  he  seemed  already  to  be  drop> 
pix]g  away  into  a  state  of  passive  abatractioii.  Kate  and 
Bertha  silently  miniatered  to  bia  wants^  laid  the  booki  he 
wanted  in  his  way,  repleniahed  his  ink-hottlej  mended 
hiB  pens,  stizTpd  the  fire,  and  said  natking,  A  visit  to 
the  Bonth-weet  of  England  in  company  with  his  aon  broke 
the  long  monotony  of  endumnce.  It  was  a  happiness  to 
meet  Landor  at  Bristol,  and  Mrs,  Bray  at  Tavistock, 
and  Mtb.  Bray*s  friend,  the  hntoble  poet,  Mary  Colling, 
whose  verses  he  had  reviewed  in  the  Quarterly,  Yet  to 
return  to  his  sorrowful  home  was  beet  of  all ;  there  b  a 
leap  np  of  the  old  spirits  in  a  letter  to  bis  danghters  an- 
nouncing his  approach.  It  is  almost  the  last  gleam  of  bright- 
ness. In  the  autumn  of  thi&t  year  (1837)  Editb  Soutbey 
wasted  away,  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  The  strong 
ajrm  on  which  she  had  leaned  for  two  and  forty  years 
supported  her  down  stairs  each  day  and  bore  her  up 
again  at  evening.  When  the  morning  of  November  1 6th 
broke,  she  passed  quietly  "  from  death  unto  life." 

From  that  day  Sonthey  was  an  altered  man.  His 
spirits  fell  to  a  atiH  lower  range.  For  the  first  time  be 
was  conscious  of  the  distance  which  years  had  set  between 
bim  and  his  children.  Yet  his  physical  strength  was 
unbroken^  nothing  hut  snow  deterred  him  from  bis 
walk  J  be  could  still  circle  the  lake,  or  penetrate 
into  Borrow  dale  on  foot.  But  Echo,  whom  he  had  sum- 
moned to  rejoice,  was  not  roused  by  any  call  of  bii. 
Within  doors  it  was  only  by  a  certain  violence  ta 
himself  that  be  could  speaL  In  the  library  he  read 
aloud  his  proof  sheets  alone;  hut  for  this  he  might 
aknoat  have  forgotten  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  SfciU 
hs  waa  not  wholly  abandoned  to  grief;  he  looked  back 
and  saw  that  life  had  been  good ;  its  hardest  moral  dia- 
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cipline  had  eerved  to  train  tLe  heart :  much  fitill  t^ 
maincd  thai  was  of  worth ;  Cuilibert  waB  quietly  puiBuing 
hia  Oxford  studies  ;  Bertha  waa  about  to  be  united  in 
marmgo  to  her  cotisin  Herbert  Hill,  boh  of  that  good 
imcle  who  had  done  so  much  to  shape  Southej's  career. 
**  If  not  hopeful,'*  he  writes,  **  I  am  more  than  con- 
tented, aud  disposed  to  welcome  and  entertain  any 
good  that  may  yet  be  iii  store  for  me,  without  any 
danger  of  being  disappointed  if  there  should  be  none," 
Hope  of  a  sober  kind  indeed  Lad  come  to  him.  For 
twenty  years  he  had  known  Caroline  Bowles;  they 
had  long  been  in  constant  correspondence ;  their  ac- 
quaintance had  matured  into  friendship.  She  was  now  in 
her  fifty -second  year ;  he^  in  his  sixty -fifth.  It  seemed 
to  Southey  natiiral  that  without  making  any  breach  with 
his  past  life,  he  should  accept  her  companionship  in  the 
nearest  way  possible,  should  give  to  her  aU  he  could  of 
what  remained,  and  save  himself  from  that  forlorn  feeling 
which  he  feared  might  render  old  ago  miserable  and 
useless. 

But  already  the  past  had  subdued  Southey,  and  tf  any 
future  lay  before  him  it  was  a  cloud  lifeless  and  grey.  In 
the  autumn  of  1838  he  started  for  a  short  tour  on  the 
Continent  with  his  old  friend  Senhouse,  his  son  Cuthbort, 
John  Kenyon,  their  master  of  the  horse.  Captain  Jones,  the 
chamberlain,  and  Crabb  Eobinson,  who  was  intendant  and 
paid  the  bills.  On  the  way  from  Boulogne  they  turned 
aside  to  visit  Chinon,  for  Southey  wished  to  stand  on  the 
spot  where  bis  first  lieroine,  Joan  of  Are,  had  recognised  the 
French  king.  At  Faris  he  roamed  along  the  quays  and 
hiinted  bookstalls.  The  change  and  excitement  seemed  to 
have  served  him ;  he  talked  freely  and  was  cheerM.  ** Still," 
writes  his  son,  *^  I  could  not  fail  to  perceive  a  considerable 
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cbange  in  him  from  the  time  we  hml  last  travelled  together 
— all  his  move meEta  were  slower,  he  was  stibject  to  frequent 
fits  of  absence,  and  there  waa  an  indeciaion  in  his  maimei 
and  an  unsteadiness  in  his  step  which  was  wholly  xm* 
uanal  with  him.'^  He  often  lost  his  way^  even  in  the 
hotek ;  then  laoghed  at  his  own  mistakee^  and  yet  was 
l^ainfuUy  conscious  of  his  failing  memory.  His  journal 
hreaks  off  abruptly  when  not  more  than  two^thirJa  of  the 
tour  had  been  accomplished*  In  February,  1839,  his 
brother,  Dr,  Sou  they— ever  a  true  comrade — describes  him 
as  working  slowly  and  with  an  ahstraction  not  tisual  to 
him ;  sometimes  to  write  even  a  letter  seemed  an  effort. 
In  midsummer  his  marriage  to  Caroline  Bowles  took 
place,  and  with  her  he  returned  to  Keswick  in  Aiigusti 
On  the  way  home  his  friends  in  London  saw  that 
be  was  much  altered,  **  The  animation  and  peculiar 
clearness  of  his  mind,"  wrote  Henry  Taylor,  *^  was  quite 

gone,  except  a  gleam  or  two  now  and  then The 

appearance  was  that  of  a  placid  languor,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  torpor,  but  not  otherwise  than  cheex-ful*  He 
is  thin  and  shrunk  in  person,  and  that  extraordinary  face 
of  his  has  no  longer  the  fire  and  strength  it  used  to  have, 
though  the  singular  cast  of  the  features  and  the  habitual 
expressions  make  it  still  a  most  remarkable  phenomenon." 
Still  his  friends  had  not  ceased  to  hope  that  tranquillity 
would  restore  mental  tone,  and  he  himself  was  planniog 
the  completion  of  great  designs.  "  As  soon  as  we  are 
settled  at  Keswick,  I  shall  resolutely  begin  upon  the  /ft*- 
ior^  of  Portugal^  as  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  my  uncle's 
memory-  Half  of  the  labour  I  consider  as  done.  But  I 
have  long  since  found  the  advantage  of  doing  more  than 
one  thing  at  a  time,  and  the  Hutory  oflhe  Monagtic  Ordem 
lA  the  other  thing  to  which  I  shuU  set  to  with  hearty 
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good  will.      Both   these   are   works  of  great   pith   and 
moment." 

Alas,  the  current  of  theBe  enterprisea  was  already  turned 
awiy.  In  August  it  woii  not  without  an  oceasional 
uncertainty  that  he  suBtained  conversation.  "He  lost 
himself  far  a  moment;  he  was  conscioua  of  it,  and  an 
expieasion  posacd  over  his  countenance  which  was  very 
touching — an  expreasiun  of  pain  and  also  of  resignation, 
*  .  .  ,  The  charm  of  his  manner  is  perhaps  even  enhanced 
at  present  (at  least  when  one  knows  the  circumstances) 
by  the  gentleness  and  patience  which  pervade  it.^'  Be- 
fore long  the  character  of  his  handwriting,  which  had 
been  so  exqiiisiite,  was  changed  to  something  like  the 
laboured  scrawl  of  a  child ;  then  he  ceased  to  write.  Still 
he  could  read,  and,  even  when  he  could  no  longer  take  in 
the  meaning  of  what  was  before  him,  his  eye  followed 
the  lines  of  the  printed  page.  At  last  even  this  was  be^ 
yond  his  power.  He  would  walk  slowly  round  his  Hbrary, 
pleased  with  the  presence  of  hia  cherished  possessions, 
taking  some  volume  down  mechanically  from  the  shelf. 
In  1840  Wordsworth  went  over  to  Greta  HalL  '*  Southey 
did  not  recognize  me/'  be  writes,  "  till  he  was  loki  Then 
his  eyes  flashed  for  a  moment  with  their  former  bright- 
nessi  but  be  sank  into  the  state  in  which  I  had  found 
him,  patting  with  both  bauds  bis  books  affectionately  like 
a  child,"  In  the  Life  of  Cowper  he  had  spoken  of  the 
distress  of  one  who  suffers  from  mental  disease  as  being 
that  of  a  dream,  "  a  dream  indeed  from  which  the  suf- 
ferer eon  neither  wake  nor  be  awakened  j  but  it  pierces 
no  deeper,  and  there  seoma  to  be  the  same  dim  conacious- 
nera  of  its  unreality.''  So  was  it  now  with  himself.  Until 
near  the  end  he  retained  considerable  bodily  strength ;  his 
imow-white  hair  grew  darker  ;  it  was  the  spirit  which  had 
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endured  fihatteriug  s^trokea  of  fate^  and  which  had  BpoDl 
itself  in  studying  to  he  qui«t, 

Afber  a  short  attack  of  fevetf  the  end  came  on  the  21  st 
of  March,  1843»  Never  waa  that  **  Well  done,"  the  guei^ 
don  of  the  good  and  faithful  sarrant)  pronounced  amid  a 
deeper  consent  of  those  who  attended  and  bad  ears  to  hear* 
On  a  dark  and  stormy  morning  Southey's  body  was  borne 
to  the  beautiful  churchyard  of  Crosthwaite,  towards  which 
he  had  long  looked  affectionately  aa  bis  place  of  rest  There 
lay  his  three  children  and  she  who  was  the  life  of  his  life* 
Skiddaw  gloomed  solemnly  overhead.  A  grsy-haired, 
venerable  man  who  had  crossed  the  hills  stood  there 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  hiB  son-in  law  ;  theae  two,  Words- 
worth and  Quillinan,  were  the  only  strangers  present. 
Ab  the  words,  '*  ashes  to  ashes,"  were  uttered,  a  sudden 
gleam  of  eunsbine  touched  the  grave;  the  wind  diop- 
ped,  the  rain  was  over,  and  the  birds  had  begun  their 
songs  of  spring,  The  mourners  tnmed  away  thinking 
of  a  good  man's  life  and  death  with  peace — 

And  calm  of  mind,  all  pauicm  apect 


CHAPTEE  YIL 

SOnitHMT's   WORK    IN    LITERATURg. 

Southky's  earner  of  aiithorsliip  falU  into  two  c>iief  perioda 
— a  period  during  which  poetry  occupied  the  higher  place 
and  prose  the  lower,  and  a  period  during  which  this  ordex 
was  reversed  -  His  translations  of  romantic  fiction — Amadis 
of  Oaul,  Palmerin  of  England,  aad  Tlie  Cid — connect  the 
work  of  the  earlier  with  that  of  the  latter  pmiod,  and  serve 
to  mark  tho  progress  of  his  mind  fiom  legend  to  history 
and  from  the  fantastic  to  the  real.  The  poet  in  Sonthey 
died  young,  or,  if  he  did  not  die^  fell  into  a  nnmhneas  and 
old  age  like  that  of  which  an  earlier  ainger  writer : — 

EMe  th&t  in  taj  BplHt  duUeth  me, 
Hath  of  endyting  &U  the  Bnbtlllt4 
Welnygbe  baref t  otit  of  toy  t^mombmiiiioe. 

After  thirty  Southey  seldom  cared  to  utter  himBelf  in 
occasional  verse.  The  uniformity  of  his  life^  the  equable 
cheerfulness  maintained  hy  habik  of  regular  work,  his 
oalm  religious  faith,  his  amiable  Stoicism  left  him  without 
tho  material  for  lyrical  poetry;  and  one  so  honest  and 
healthy  had  no  care  to  feign  experiences  of  the  heart  which 
were  not  his.  Still  he  could  apply  himself  to  the  treat- 
ment of  hi^o  suhjects  with  a  calm  continuous  energy ; 
but  as  time  went  on  his  hand  grew  slack,  and  wrought 
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with  leas  eaea  Scarcely  had  he  overcome  the  narmtiv© 
poet^e  chief  difficult j,  that  of  suhduing  varied  material  to 
an  unit  J  o£  design,  when  he  put  aside  verse  and  found  it 
more  natural  to  he  historian  than  poet 

The  poetry  of  eoher  feeling  h  rare  in  lyrical  verse.  This 
may  he  found  admirably  rendered  in  some  of  Southey's 
ihorter  pieces.  Although  his  temper  was  ardent  and  hope- 
ful, his  poems  of  pensive  rememhrance,  of  meditative  calm, 
are  perhaps  the  most  Gharacteriatic.  Among  these  his 
ItiseripimnB  rank  high*  Some  of  those  in  memory  of  the 
dead  are  remarkable  for  their  fine  poise  of  feeling^  all  that 
IB  Gxcesiive  and  transitory  having  been  subdued ;  for  the 
tranquil  depths  of  sorrow  and  of  hope  which  lie  beneath 
their  clear,  melodious  words, 

Soiithey*s  largei  poetical  works  are  fashioned  of  two  mfl- 
terials,  which  do  not  always  entirely  harmonise.  First,  ma- 
terial brought  from  his  own  moral  nature  j  hia  admiration 
of  fiomething  elevated  in  the  character  of  man  or  woman 
— generosity,  gentleneea,  loyalty,  fortitude,  faith.  And 
secondly,  material  gathered  from  abroad  ;  medLisval  pomps 
of  religion  and  circumstance  of  war ;  Arabian  marvels^  the 
work  of  the  enchanters  and  the  genii ;  the  wild  beaEtiea 
and  adventure  of  life  amid  Kew- world  tribes;  the  mon- 
strous mythology  of  the  Brahman,  With  auch  material 
the  poet's  inventive  talent  deals  freely,  rearranges  details 
or  adds  to  them ;  etill  Southey  is  here  rather  a  Jitider 
than  a  maker.  His  diligence  in  collecting  and  his  skill  in 
arranging  were  m  great  that  it  was  well  if  the  central 
theme  did  not  disappear  among  manifold  accessories.  One 
who  knows  Southey,  however,  can  recognize  his  ethical 
spirit  in  every  poem,  Thalabs,  as  he  himself  eonfesaedi 
is  a  male  Joan  of  Arc,  Destiny  or  Providence  haa  marked 
alike  the  hero  and  the  heroine  from  mankind ;  the  sheep- 
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fold  of  Domremii  and  tbe  palm-grove  by  old  Moatli'a  tent, 
alike  nurture  Tirgiii  purity  and  lofty  flBpiration.  Thalaba, 
like  Joan,  goes  forth  a  delegated  servaiit  of  the  Higbeat 
to  war  againat  tho  powers  of  evil ;  Thalaba^  like  Joan,  is 
ail  stained  under  tb©  trials  of  the  way  by  the  aole  talismaa 
of  faith.  We  are  not  left  in  donbt  as  to  where  Soutbey 
found  hiB  ideal*  Mi*  Barbauld  thought  Joan  of  Axe  waa 
modelled  on  the  Socinian  Christ.  He  was  mis  taken ; 
Southey's  ideal  was  native  to  hia  aoul.  "  Early  admira- 
tion,  almost  adoration  of  Leonidaa,  early  principlea  of 
Stoicism  derived  from  the  habitual  study  of  Epictetus, 
and  the  French  Eevolution  at  ita  height  when  I  waa  jnat 
eighteen — by  these  my  mind  was  moulded."  And  fiMjm 
these,  abaorb^  into  Southey's  very  beings  came  Thalaha 
And  Joan. 

The  woid  high-muled  ivikoa  possession  of  the  mind  aa  we 
think  of  Southey's  heroic  personages.  Poetry,  ho  held, 
ought  rather  to  elevate  than  to  affect — a  Stoical  doctrine 
traoaferred  to  art,  which  meant  that  his  own  poetry  waa 
derived  more  from  admiration  of  great  quoiitiea,  than  from 
iympathy  with  individual  men  or  women.  Koitber  the 
quick  and  passionate  tenderness  of  Bums,  nor  the  stringent 
pathos  of  Wordsworth,  can  he  found  in  Southey*a  verse. 
No  eye  probably  ever  shed  a  tear  over  the  mieeiy  of  La- 
durlttd  and  his  persecuted  daughter.  She,  like  the  lady 
in  CoTnitSj  is  set  above  our  pity  and  perhaps  our  love.  In 
Kehama,  a  work  of  Southey's  mature  yeara,  the  chivalric 
ardour  of  his  earlier  heroes  is  transformed  into  the  sterner 
virtues  of  fortitude  and  an  almost  despairing  constancy. 
The  power  of  evil,  as  conceived  by  the  poet,  has  grown 
more  despotic ;  little  can  be  achieved  by  the  light-winged 
Olendoveor — a  more  radiant  Thidaba — against  the  Eajah  ; 
only  the  Hdlesa  eye  of  Seeva  can  destroy  that  tyranny  at 
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lust  and  pride,  Roderick  marks  a  higher  atage  in  the 
derelopmeut  of  Southey's  ethical  ideal  Roderick  too  h 
t  delegated  champion  of  right  against  force  and  fraud  ;  he 
too  endures  mighty  pains.  But  he  is  neither  such  a  eom^ 
batant,  pure  and  intrepid,  as  goea  forth  from  the  Arab 
tent,  nor  such  a  blameleas  martyr  as  Ladurlad.  He  is 
first  a  sinner  enduring  juat  punishment ;  then  a  stricken 
penitent ;  and  from  his  shamo  and  remorse  he  is  at  last 
uplifted  bj  esthuaiasm  on  behalf  of  his  God  and  his  people 
into  a  warrior  saint,  the  Gothic  Maccabee. 

Modoc  stands  somewhat  away  from  the  line  of  Sou  they 'a 
other  narrative  poems.  Though,  sa  Scott  objected,  the 
peroonages  in  Mitdoc  are  too  nearly  alistract  types, 
Southey^a  ethical  spirit  dominates  this  poem  lees  than  any 
of  the  others.  The  narrative  Hown  on  more  simply.  The 
Kew- world  portion  tells  a  atory  full  of  picturesque  inci- 
dent, with  the  same  skill  and  grace  that  belong  to  Southeya 
beat  i»ose  writings,  Landor  highly  esteem  et^l  Mculoc 
Seott  declared  that  he  bad  read  it  tbree  time^  since  his 
first  cuTBory  perusal,  and  each  time  with  increased  admi- 
ration of  the  poetry.  Fox  was  in  the  habit  of  reading 
aloud  after  snpper  to  eleven  o^clock,  wlien  it  was  the  mle 
at  St  Ann's  Hill  to  retire ;  but  while  Modoc  was  in  his 
hand,  be  read  until  after  midnight.  Those,  howeyer,  who 
opened  the  bulky  quarto  were  few  i  the  tale  waa  out  of 
relation  with  the  time  \  it  interpreted  no  need,  no  aspira- 
tioHj  no  passion  of  the  dawn  of  the  present  century.  And 
the  mind  of  the  time  was  not  enough  disengaged  to 
eoncem  itself  deeply  with  the  supposed  adventures  of  a 
Welsh  prince  of  the  twelfth  century  among  the  nativea  of 
America. 

At  heart,  then,  Southey's  poems  are  in  the  msin  the 
outcome  of  his  moral  nature }  this  we  recognize  through  aJJ 
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dkguifies,  Motiammedan,  Hindoa,  or  Catholic,  He  planned 
and  partly  wrote  a  poem — Oli'&er  N*nmnan — which  should 
associate  Ha  characteriatic  ideal  with  l*uritaii  principles 
and  ways  of  life.  The  foreign  material  through  which  his 
ethical  idea  was  set  forth  went  f^ir,  with  each  poeni,  to 
determine  its  reception  by  the  public.  Coleridge  has 
spoken  of  "  the  pastoral  charm  and  wild  streaming  Ughta 
of  the  Thalaha"  Dewy  night  moon-mellowed,  and  the 
deser^circle  girdled  by  the  sky,  the  myetic  palace  of 
Shedad,  the  vernal  brook,  Oiieiia's  favourite  kidling,  the 
lamp-light  shining  rosy  through  the  damsers  delicate 
fingers,  the  aged  Arab  in  the  tent^oor, — these  came  with 
a  fresh  charm  into  Knglish  narrative  poetry  eighty  years 
ago.  The  landscape  and  the  manners  of  Spain,  as  picr 
Eured  in  Rod&rkk,  are  of  marked  grandeur  and  simplicity. 
In  Kehitma  Southey  attempted  a  bolder  experiment^  and 
although  the  poem  became  popular,  even  a  well-disposed 
reader  may  be  allowed  to  iympathize  with  the  dismay  of 
Charles  Lamb  among  the  monstrous  gods  :  *'  I  never  read 
hooks  of  travels,  at  least  not  farther  than  Pam  or  Home. 
[  can  just  endure  Moors,  becauae  of  their  connexion  as 
foes  with  Christiana  \  but  Abysainiana,  Ethiops,  Esqui- 
maux, Dervises,  and  all  that  trihe  I  hate.  I  believe  1 
fear  them  in  some  manner.  A  Mohammedan  turban  on 
the  stage,  though  enveloping  some  well-known  face,  ^  .  «  . 
does  not  give  me  nnalloyed  pleasure.  I  am  a  Christian, 
Englishman,  Londoner,  Templar.  God  help  me  when  I 
come  to  put  off  these  snug  relation^  and  to  get  abroad  into 
the  world  to  come," 

Though  hitt  materials  are  often  exotic,  in  style  Southey 
aimed  at  the  simplicity  and  strength  of  undeJiled  English. 
[f  to  these  melody  was  added,  he  had  attained  all  he  de- 
eired.    To  conversations  with  William  Taylor  abont  Ger* 
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man  poetry — ^ certainly  not  to  Taylor^s  example — he  ascribes 
his  faith  in  the  power  of  plain  words  to  express  Ln  poetry 
the  highest  thoughts  and  strongest  feelings*  He  pereeiTod 
in  bis  own  day  the  rise  of  the  ornate  styles  wbieh  has 
since  been  perfected  by  Tennyson,  and  ha  regarded  it  as  a 
vice  in  art.  In  early  years  Akensido  had  been  his  inslnni- 
tor;  afterwards  he  owed  more  to  Landor  than  to  any 
other  master  of  style.  From  Mfidoe  and  Roderick— both 
in  blank  verse — fragments  could  be  severed,  which  might 
pass  for  the  work  of  Landor ;  but  Southoy's  free  and  facile 
manner,  fostered  by  early  reading  of  Ariosto,  and  by  con- 
stant study  of  Spenser,  soon  reasserts  itself ;  from  under 
the  fragment  of  monumental  marblOy  white  abnoat  as 
LMidor'fl,  a  stream  wells  out  smooth  and  clear,  and  lapses 
away  never  dangerously  swift  nor  myaterioualy  d&ep.  On 
the  whole,  judged  by  the  highest  standards,  Southey's 
poetry  takes  a  midmost  rank ;  it  neither  renders  into  art 
a  great  body  ot  thought  and  passion,  nor  does  it  give  fault- 
less expression  to  lyrical  moments.  But  it  is  the  ontrput 
of  a  large  and  vigorous  mind^  amply  stor&l  with  know- 
ledge ;  its  breath  of  life  is  the  moral  ardonr  of  a  nature 
strong  and  generous,  and  therefore  it  can  never  cease  to 
be  of  worth. 

Southey  is  at  his  best  in  prose.  And  here  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  though  so  voluminous  a  writer,  be 
did  not  achieve  his  moat  important  work,  the  History  of 
Portugal,  for  which  he  had  gathered  vast  collections.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this,  if  completed,  would  have  taken 
a  place  among  our  chief  histories.  The  splendour  of  story 
and  the  heroic  personages  would  have  lifted  Southey  into 
hu  highest  mood.  We  cannot  apeak  with  equal  confidence 
of  his  projected  work  of  second  magnitude,  the  History  of 
t?^  Monastic  Orden.     Learned  and  seniible  it  could  not 
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foil  to  be,  and  Southey  wotild  have  recogniised  the  mor© 
substantial  aervicea  of  the  foimtlers  and  the  brotherhoods ; 
but  he  would  have  dealt  by  methods  too  simple  with  the 
payohology  of  religious  emotionB ;  the  worde  enthusiasm 
and  fraud  might  have  riflan  too  often  to  his  lips  ;  and  at 
the  grotesque  humours  of  the  devout,  which  he  would  have 
exhibited  with  delight,  he  might  have  been  too  prone  to 
smile. 

As  it  is,  Soiithey^s  largest  works  are  not  bis  most  ad* 
mirable.  The  History  of  Brazil^  indeed,  gives  evidence 
of  amasng  patience,  industry^  and  skill  ;  but  its  subject 
neo88Banly  excludes  it  from  the  first  rank  At  no  time 
from  the  sixteenth  to  Uie  nineteeEth  century  was  Branl 
a  leader  or  a  banner-bearer  among  lands.  The  life  of  the 
people  crept  on  from  point  to  point,  and  that  is  all ;  there 
are  few  passages  in  which  the  chromde  can  gather  itself 
up,  and  transform  itself  into  a  historic  drama.  Sonthey 
has  done  all  that  was  possible ;  bis  pages  are  rich  in  facta, 
and  are  more  entertaining  than  perhaps  any  other  writer 
could  have  made  them.  His  extraordinary  acquaintance 
witii  travel  gave  him  many  advantages  in  narrating  the 
adventures  of  early  explorers ;  and  his  studies  in  ecclo- 
aiaetical  history  led  him  to  treat  with  peculiar  interest  the 
history  oi'  the  Jesuit  Reductions. 

TIw  History  of  the  Pemnmilar  War  suJIers  by  com- 
parison with  the  great  work  of  Sir  William  Napier.  That 
heroic  man  had  himself  been  a  portion  of  the  strile ;  his 
senaefl  singularly  keen  were  attuned  to  battle  ;  as  he  wrote, 
the  wild  bugle-calls,  the  measured  tramp,  the  peals  of 
musketry,  the  dismal  clamour  sounded  in  his  ears ;  he 
abandoned  himself  again  to  the  swiftness  and  **  incredible 
fury  "  of  the  charge.  And  with  his  falcon  oye  be  could 
discern  amid  the  shock  or  formless  diapersion,  wherever 
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kid  den,  the  fiery  heart  of  victory*  Sotitbey  wrought  in 
his  library  as  a  man  of  letters ;  consulted  sources,  turned 
over  manuscripts^  corresponded  with  witnesses,  set  hia 
material  in  order.  The  passion  of  justice  and  an  enthu- 
siaem  on  behalf  of  Spain  give  unity  to  his  work.  If  he 
estimated  too  highly  the  disinterestedness  and  courage  of 
the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  the  illusion  was  generous* 
And  it  may  be  that  enduring  spiritual  forces  become 
apparent  to  a  distant  observer,  whicfi  are  masked  by 
accidents  of  the  day  aud  hour  from  one  who  is  in  tkeiT 
midst. 

History  as  written  by  Southey  is  narrative  rendered 
spiritual  by  moral  ardour.  There  are  no  new  political 
truths,  he  said.  If  there  be  laws  of  a  nation's  life  other 
than  those  connected  with  elementary  principles  of  mo- 
rality,  Southey  did  not  discover  these.  What  ha  baa 
written  may  go  only  a  little  way  towards  attaining  the 
ultinjate  ende  oi  htatorical  study,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it 
keeps  the  direct  lina  It  is  not  led  astray  by  will-o'-the- 
wisp,  vague -shining  theories  that  beguile  night  wanderers. 
Its  method  is  an  honest  method  as  wholesome  as  sweet ; 
and  simple  narrative  if  ripe  and  sound  at  Erst  is  none  the 
less  so  at  the  end  of  a  century. 

In  biography,  at  least,  one  may  be  well  pleased  with 
clear  and  charming  narrative  Here  Southey  has  not  been 
surpassed,  and  even  in  this  single  province  he  is  versatile ; 
he  has  written  the  life  of  a  warrior,  of  a  poet,  and  of  a 
saint.  His  industry  waa  that  of  a  German ;  bis  lucidity 
and  perfect  expositioo  were  such  as  we  rarely  find  outside 
a  French  memoir*  There  is  no  style  fitter  for  oontinuona 
narrative  than  the  peilestrian  style  of  Southey*  It  does 
not  beat  upon  the  ear  with  hard  metallic  vibration.  The 
sentences  are  not  cast  by  the  thousand  in  one  mould  of 
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cheap  rhetoric^  nor  made  brilliaiit  with  one  cheap  colour. 
Never  diihyminbic,  ha  is  never  duU ;  he  affects  neither 
the  trick  of  Qtatelineee  nor  that  of  careleas  ease ;  he  does 
not  seek  out  cnnogitlea  of  refinement,  nor  catees  delicate 
affectations  Because  his  style  is  trntiiral  it  is  inimitable, 
and  the  only  way  to  write  like  South ey  is  to  write  welL 

**  The  faTOorite  of  my  library,  among  many  favourites ; " 
BO  Coleridge  speaks  of  the  Life  of  Wesley^  "  the  book  I 
can  read  for  the  twentieth  time,  when  I  can  read  nothing 
elae  at  all,*'  And  yet  the  school -boy's  favourite,  the  Life 
of  NdaoUf  is  of  happier  inspiration.  The  simple  and 
chivalnc  hero^  bis  splendid  achievements,  bis  pride  in 
duty,  his  patriotism^  roused  in  Southey  all  that  was  most 
strong  and  high ;  but  bis  entbusiasm  does  not  eseape  ii^ 
lyrical  speech.  ''The  best  eulogy  of  Nelson,"  he  says, 
'*  is  the  faithful  history  of  his  actions ;  the  best  biBtoiy 
that  which  shaH  relate  them  most  perspicuously/'  Only 
when  all  is  over,  and  the  captain  of  Trafalgar  lies  dead, 
his  passion  and  pride  find  utterance  i — "If  the  chariot  and 
the  horses  of  fiie  had  been  vouchsafed  for  Nelson's  trans^ 
lafcionf  he  could  scarcely  have  departed  in  a  brighter  blaze 
of  glory;'-  From  Nelson  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
Victory f  to  Cowper  caressing  his  tame  hares,  the  interval 
is  wide  ;  but  Southey,  the  man  of  letters,  lover  of  the  firer 
side,  and  patron  of  cats,  found  it  natural  to  sympathi^  with 
his  brother  poet  Hie  sketches  of  literary  history  in  the 
Life  of  C&wper  are  characteristia  The  writer's  rang©  is 
wide,  his  judgment  sound,  his  enjoyment  of  almost  every- 
thing literary  is  lively  ;  as  critic  he  is  kindly  yet  equitable, 
But  the  highest  criticism  is  not  his.  South ey*s  vision  was 
not  sufficiently  penetrntive  ;  be  culls  beautieSr  but  he 
cannot  pluck  out  the  heart  of  a  mystery. 

His  translations  of  romantie  fiction,  while  faithful  to 
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their  aourcea,  aim  lesi  at  literal  exactitude  than  at  giving 
the  Engliab.  reader  the  same  pl&aaure  wtiicli  the  Spamard 
receivea  from  the  originals.  From  the  destruction  of  Don 
Quixote's  libmry  Master  Mcholas  aod  the  curate  spared 
Amadis  of  Gaul  and  Palm&nn  of  England.  Second  to 
Malory's  grouping  of  the  Arthur  cycle  AfnadU  may  well 
taJce  its  place.  Its  cbivalric  spirit,  its  wildnesSp  its  tender- 
ness and  beauty  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  translator. 
But  Southey's  chief  gift  in  this  kind  to  English  readers  is 
The  Cid.  The  poem  he  supposed,  indeed,  to  be  a  metrical 
chronicle  instead  of  a  metrical  romance^no  fatal  error ; 
weaving  together  the  best  of  the  poem,  the  ballads  and  the 
chronicle,  he  produced  mora  than  a  mere  compilation.  ^*  I 
know  no  work  of  the  kind  in  our  language/'  wrote  Cole- 
ridge, **  none  which,  uniting  the  chaniia  of  romance  and 
history,  keeps  the  imagination  so  constantly  on  the  wiiig, 
and  yet  loaves  so  much  for  aft«r  reflection." 

Of  Soutboy's  political  writings  some  thing  has  been  said 
in  a  former  chapter.  Among  works  which  can  be  brought 
under  no  general  head,  one  that  pleased  the  public  was 
Espndla's  Letter*)  sketches  of  English  landscape,  life,  and 
manners^  by  a  supposed  Spanish  traveller.  The  letters, 
giving  as  they  do  a  lively  view  of  England  at  the  hegin- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  still  possess  an  interest.  Apart 
from  Southey'a  other  works  stands  The  Doctor;  nowhere 
else  can  one  find  so  much  of  his  varied  erudition,  his  genial 
spiritSp  his  meditative  wisdom.  It  asks  for  a  loisuTely 
reader  content  to  ramble  everywhere  and  no  whither,  and 
still  pleased  to  take  another  turn  because  his  eompanion 
has  not  yet  come  to  an  end  of  leamingj  mirth,  or  me<iita- 
tion.  That  the  author  of  a  book  so  characteristic  was  not 
instantly  recognized  is  strange.  "  The  wit  and  humonr 
of  Ths  Doctor"  says  Edgar  Poe,  a  keen  critic,  ** have  sol- 
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dom  been  equalled.  We  cannot  think  Southey  wrote  it." 
Gratitude  is  due  to  Doctor  Daniel  Dove  from  innumerable 
*'  good  little  women  and  men,"  who  have  been  delighted 
with  his  story  of  The  Three  Bears,  To  know  that  he  had 
added  a  classic  to  the  nursery  would  have  been  the  pride 
of  Southey's  heart.  Wide  eyes  entranced  and  peals  of 
young  laughter  still  make  a  triumph  for  one  whose  spirit, 
grave  with  a  man's  wisdom,  was  pure  as  the  spirit  of  a 
little  child. 
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PREFATOEY  NOTE. 

TffE  standard  and  indispenBable  authority  on  the  life  of 
Landor  is  the  work  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Forster,  viz.  :— 

1.  FoBSTEE,  John  I  Walter  Savage  Landor,  a  Biography, 

London,  Chapman  and  Hall ;  first  edition  in  2  yoIb., 
1869 ;  aaeond  edition,  ahridged,  forming  voL  i.  of  tha 
collected  **  Life  and  Worka  of  Walter  Sava^  Landor*' 
in  8  vols.,  1876. 
Mr.  Forster  woe  appointed  by  Landor  him  eelf  as  his  literary 
execntor;  he  bad  command  of  all  the  necessary  materials 
for  hia  tast,  and  his  book  is  written  with  knowledge,  in- 
dnstry,  affection,  and  loyalty  of  purpose.    But  it  ia  cum- 
brous in  commentj  inconclusive  in  criticiim,  and  vague  on 
vital  points,  eapeeially  on  points  of  bibliography,  which  in 
the  case  of   Landor  are   frequently   both  interesting  and 
obscure.     The  student  of  Landor  mnst  supplement  the  work 
of  Mr,  Forster  from  other  sources,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  foil  owing  t — 

2.  EtiiJT,  J.  E.  Leigh,  Lord  Byron  and  hia  contemporaries, 

London,  1827. 

3.  Blessington,  Margnerite,  Countess  of,The  Idler  in  Italy, 

2  vols.,  London,  1839,  Lady  Blessington'a  first  im- 
pressioDs  of  Landor  are  Tcported  in  vol.  ii*  of  the 
above ;  her  correspondence  with  him,  and  an  Imaginary 
Conversation  by  Landor  not  elsewhere  reprinted^  will 
be  found  in 

4.  MinnEx,  R.  R„  The  Literaiy  Life  and  Correspondence 

of  the  Conatess  of  Blessington,  3  vols.     London,  1855. 

5.  The  New  Spirit  of  the  Age,  edited  by  R.  H.  Horn©. 

2  vols,  London,  1844,  The  article  on  Landor  in 
voL  i.  of  the  above  is  by  Miss  Barrett,  afterwards  Mrs, 
Browninif,  supplemented  by  the  editor. 
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EMEKsoJf,  E.  W.,  Englisli  Traita.    London,  1856* 
Field,  Kate,  Last  Days  of  Walter  Savage  Landor,  a 
emea  of  three  articles  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Maga- 
sfimc  for  1866. 
EoBiNsoN,  H,  Crahb^j  Biary,  Eaminiscencea,  and  Corre- 
Bpondence  of,    edited    by    Thomaa    Sadler,    3  toIs. 
London,  1869. 
DicKXNS,  Charles  j  A  short  article  on  Forster's  **  Bio- 
graphy ''  in  All  the  Year  Bound  for  1869,  supplement- 
ing with  some  fitrikingphysiognomic  touches  the  picture 
of  Landor  drawn  by  the  saoie  hand  in  **  Bleak  House  '* 
(aee  below,  p.  176). 
LiitTON,  Mrs,    E*    Lynn:    Reminiscencea    of    Walter 
Savage  Landor,  in  Fraser*s  Magazine  for  July,  1870 ; 
by  Cir  the  be^t  account  of  the  period  of  Landor  s  Ufa 
to  which  it  refers, 
HouGEToK,  Lord  \  Monographic    London,  1873. 
I  forbear  to  enumerafco  the  varioas  articles  on  Landor  and 
his  worka  which  I  have  consulted  in  reviews  and  magazines 
between  the  dates  179S  and  1 870;  several  of  the  moat  important 
are  mentioned  in  the  text.  In  addition  to  the  mater iala  which 
exist  in  print,  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  access  to  some 
unpublished.     To  Mr.  Eobert  Browning  in  particular  my 
thanks  are  due  for  his  groat  kindness  in  allowing  me  to  make 
use  of  the  collection  of  books  and  manuacripta  left  him  by 
Landor,  including  Landor^s  own  annotated  copies  of  some 
of  Ms  rarest  writings,  and  a  considerable  body  of  his  oeca- 
sioual  jottings  and  correspondence.  Mr.  Augustus  J,  0.  Hare 
was  also  good  enough  to  put  into  my  bands  a  number  ot 
letters  written  by  Landor  to  his  father  and  to  himself.    To 
Lord  Houghton  I  am  indebted  for  help  of  varbus  kinds,  and 
to   Mr.  Swinburne  for  his  most  friendly  pains    in  looking 
through  the  sheets  ol  my  work,  and  for  many  valuable 
Buggeationa  and  corrections. 
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SmfE  AUD  PAHENTAGB — SCHOOL— OOLLSGB. 

(1775-1794.) 

Fkw  men  have  ever  impressed  their  peers  so  much,  or  the 
general  public  so  little,  oe  Walter  Savage  Laitpor*  Of 
all  celebrated  authors,  he  haa  hitherto  been  one  of  the 
least  popular-  Nevertheless  he  is  among  the  most  strik- 
ing figures  IE  the  history  of  Euglbh  literature  j  striking 
alike  by  his  character  and  his  powers,  I'ereoiially,  Lander 
exercised  the  spell  of  genius  upoD  every  one  who  caiue 
near  him.  His  gifts,  attainments,  impetuoBities^  hk 
original ity^  his  force,  his  charm,  were  aH  of  the  eamo 
conspicuous  and  imposing  kind*  Kot  to  know  what  is 
to  be  known  of  so  remarkable  a  man  is  evidently  to  be  a 
loser,  Kot  to  Im  familiar  with  the  works  of  so  noble 
a  writer  is  to  be  mueh  more  of  a  loser  atili 

The  place  occupied  by  Landor  among  English  men  of 
letters  is  a  place  apart.  He  wrote  on  many  subjects  and 
in  many  forms,  and  was  strong  both  in  imagination  and 
in  criticism.  He  was  equally  master  of  LaUn  and  Eng- 
lish, and  et^iially  at  home  in  pro«e  and  vewe.    He  cannot 
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pmperlj  be  associated  with  any  giveii  echool,  or  indeed 
with  any  given  epoch,  of  otir  literature,  as  epochs  are 
QsUBlly  counted,  hut  stands  alone,  alike  by  the  character 
of  his  mind  and  by  the  tenour  and  circumstances  of  hia 
life-  It  is  not  easy  to  realize  that  a  veteran  who  sur- 
vived to  receive  the  homage  of  Mr.  Swinburne,  can 
have  been  twenty-five  years  old  at  the  death  of  Cowper, 
and  forty-nine  at  the  death  of  Byrun,  Such,  however, 
was  the  case  of  Landor.  It  is  less  than  seventeen  yeara 
since  he  died,  and  less  than  eighteen  since  he  publiahsd 
his  last  book;  hi^  first  book  had  been  published  before 
Buonaparte  was  consul  His  literary  activity  extended,  to 
be  precise,  over  a  period  of  sixty-eight  years  (1795— 
1863),  Neither  was  his  career  more  remarkable  for  ita 
duration  than  for  ita  prond  and  consistent  independence. 
It;  was  Landor's  strength  as  well  as  hia  weakness  that  he 
was  all  his  life  a  law  to  Idmself,  writing  in  conformity 
with  no  standards  and  in  piu-suit  of  no  ideals  but  his 
own. 

So  strong,  indeed,  was  this  instinct  of  originality  in 
Landor  that  he  declines  to  fall  in  with  the  thoughts  or 
to  repeat  the  words  of  otheis  even  when  to  do  so  would 
be  most  natural.  Though  an  insatiable  and  retentive 
reader,  in  hia  own  writing  he  does  not  choose  to  deal  in  the 
fiiendly  and  commodious  currency  of  quotation,  allusion, 
and  rominiscence.  Everything  he  says  must  be  his  own 
and  nothing'  but  his  own.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  no  pari 
of  Landor*s  originality  to  provoke  attention,  aa  many  even 
of  illustrious  writers  have  done,  by  emphasis  or  singularity 
of  style.  Arbitraiy  and  vehement  beyond  other  men  m 
many  of  his  thoughts,  in  their  utterance  he  ia  always 
sober  and  decorous.  He  delivers  himself  of  whatever  is 
in  hifl  mind  with  an  air,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  Ida 
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own,  **  majeaticaUj  aedat©.*'  A^in,  although  Ln  saying 
what  ho  chooses  to  say  Landor  is  one  of  the  cloareat  and 
must  direx^t  of  writers,  it  is  his  pleasure  to  leave  much 
tmsaid  of  that  which  makes  ordinary  writing  easy  and 
effective.  He  is  so  aiixioiia  to  avoid  saying  what  is 
superfluous  that  he  deea  not  always  say  what  is  necessary. 
As  aocn  as  he  has  given  adequate  exptesatoE  to  any 
idea^  he  leaves  it  and  passes  on  to  the  next^  forgetting 
sometimes  to  make  cle^r  to  the  reader  the  counexion  of  his 
ideas  with  one  another. 

These  cjualities  of  unbending  originality,  of  lofty  self- 
control,  and  of  deliberate  parsimoiiy  in  nttemnce,  are 
evidently  not  the  qualities  to  carry  the  world  by  storm. 
Neither  did  I^mdor  expect  to  carry  the  world  by  storm. 
He  wrote  less  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  others  than  himself. 
He  addressed  a  scanty  audience  while  he  lived,  but  looked 
forward  with  confidence  to  one  that  should  he  more 
numerous  in  the  future,  although  not  very  numerous 
rven  them  **I  shall  dine  late ;  but  the  dining-room  wilt 
ho  weU-hghted,  the  guests  few  imd  select"  In  the  mean- 
time Landor  contented  himself  with  the  applause  he  had, 
and  considering  whence  that  applause  came,  he  had  indeed 
good  reason  to  bo  content  His  early  poem  of  Gebir 
was  the  del^ht  first  of  Southey  and  afterwards  of  Shelley^ 
who  at  college  used  to  declaim  it  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  disconcerted  his  Jrieuds,  and  which  years  did  not 
diminish.  The  admimtion  of  Bouthoy  for  Landoi^e  poetry 
led  the  way  to  an  ardent  and  lasting  friendship  between 
the  two  men.  By  Wordsworth  Landor  was  regarded  less 
wiurmly  than  by  Southey,  yet  with  a  respect  which  he 
extended  to  scarcely  any  other  writer  of  his  time, 
Hazlitt,  who  loved  Wonlsworth  little  and  Southey  less, 
and  on  whose  dearest  predilections  t^ndor  unsparingly 
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trampled,  nevertheless  acknowledged  thje  force  of  tua 
genioa.  OharlQe  Lamb  was  at  one  time  as  great  a 
reader  and  quoter  ot  Gehir  as  Shelley  himself,  and  at 
another  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  or  lips  the 
simple  cadences  of  one  of  Laiidor^s  elegies^  De  Quincey 
declared  that  his  Count  Julian  waa  a  creation  worthy 
to  take  rank  beside  the  Prometheus  of  ^schylus,  or 
Milton's  Satan.  As  the  successive  volumes  of  his 
hiiaghmry  Convermtions  appeared,  they  seemed  to  some 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  time  to  contain  masterpieces 
almost  unprecedented  not  only  of  English  composition, 
but  of  insight,  imagery,  and  reflection.  The  society  of 
their  author  was  sought  and  cherished  by  the  moat  dls- 
tingmshed  of  his  countrymen.  The  members  of  the 
scholar  family  of  Hare,  and  those  of  the  warrior  tamily  of 
Napier,  were  among  his  warmest  admirers  and  closest 
friends.  Coming  down  to  a  generation  of  which  the 
survivors  are  still  with  us,  Dickens,  Carlyle,  EmersoOj 
Lord  Houghton,  Robert  mid  Elizabeth  Browning,  have 
been  among  those  who  have  delighted  to  honour  him^ 
and  the  list  might  be  brought  down  so  as  to  include 
names  of  all  degrees  of  authority  and  standing*  While 
the  multitude  has  ignored  Landor,  he  haa  been  foy 
three  generations  teaching  and  charming  those  who  in 
their  turn  have  taught  and  charmed  the  multitude. 

By  Ills  birthplace,  as  he  loved  to  remember,  Landor  was 
a  neighbour  of  the  greatest  English  poets.  He  was  bom 
at  Warwick  on  the  30th  of  January,  1775,  He  was  proud 
of  his  lineage,  and  fond  of  collecting  evidences  of  its 
antiquity.  His  family  had  in  fact  been  long  one  of  pro- 
perty and  ijosition  in  Staffordshire,  He  bcUeved  that  it 
had  originally  borne  the  name  of  Del-a  La'ud  or  Da  la 
Laundes,  and  that  its  descent  could  be  traced  back  for 
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BeveTi  hiin^red  years  ;  for  about  half  that  time,  eaid  hiB 
leaa  credulous  or  less  imaginative  brother.  What  is  cer- 
tain ia  that  eome  of  the  Staffordshire  Latidora  had  mfidc 
themselYes  heard  of  in  the  wars  of  Xiiig  and  Parliament, 
A  whig  Land  or  had  been  higli  sheriff  of  the  county  at 
the  Revolution  of  1 688  j  his  grandson  on  the  other  hand 
was  a  marked  man  for  his  leaninga  towards  the  house  of 
Stuart.  A  eon  of  this  Jacobite  Landor  being  beM  of  the 
femily  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  was  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Warwick, 
This  I)r,  landor  was  Walter  Savage  Landor'e  father. 

Of  Dr.  Landor  the  accounts  which  have  reached  ns  are  not 
sufficient  to  convey  any  very  definite  image.  His  memory 
eurvivea  only  as  that  of  a  polished,  aociable,  agreeable,  some- 
what choleric  gentleman,  more  accomplished  and  better 
educated,  aa  his  profession  required,  than  most  of  those 
with  whom  he  associated,  but  otherwise  dining,  coursing, 
telling  his  story  and  drinking  bis  bottle  without  particular 
distinction  among  the  rest.  L^pidugf  dortm^  h'lferalis^ 
prohiis,  amlch  jumfidmimm — these  are  the  titles  selected 
for  bis  epitaph  by  his  sons  Walter  and  Eobert,  both  of 
ibem  men  exact  in  weighing  words.  Dr.  Landot  was 
twice  married  J  first  to  a  Miss  Wright  of  Warwick  ^  and  after 
lier  death  to  Elizabeth  Savage,  of  the  Warwickshire  family 
of  the  Savages  of  Tachbrook,  By  his  first  wife  he  liad 
aix  GMdrmj  all  of  whom,  however,  died  in  infancy  except 
one  daughter^  By  his  second  wife  ho  had  three  sona  and 
four  daughters ;  and  of  this  second  family  Walter  Savage 
Landor  was  the  eldest  born.  Both  the  first  and  the  second 
wives  of  Dr.  Landor  were  heiresses  in  their  degree.  The 
fortune  of  the  tirst  devolved  by  settlement  upon  her  surviv- 
ing daughter,  who  was  in  due  time  married  to  a  cousin, 
Humphrey  Arden  of  Longeroft.    The  family  of  the  second, 
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that  of  the  Savages  of  Tachbrook,  waa  of  better  certified 
antiquity  and  distinction  than  his  own,  though  the  proofs 
by  which  Walter  Savage  Landor  used  to  associate  with  it 
certain  historical  personages  bearing  the  same  name  were 
of  a  somewhat  shadowy  nature.  The  father  of  Elizabeth 
Savago  had  been  lineally  the  head  of  his  housej  but  the 
paternal  inheritance  which  she  divided  with  her  three 
sistera  was  not  considerably  the  family  estates  having 
passed,  it  Becme,  into  the  hands  of  two  of  her  grand-uncles, 
men  of  business  in  London-  By  these  there  was  be- 
queathed to  her,  after  her  marriage  with  Dr,  Landor,  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  nearly  eighty  thoiiaand  pounds  con* 
sisting  of  the  two  estates  of  Ipaley  Court  and  Tachbrook 
iu  Warwickshire,  the  former  on  the  borders  of  Worceater- 
shije,  the  lattor  close  to  Leamington,  together  with  a  share 
of  the  reversionary  interest  in  a  third  estate— that  of 
Hnghendeii  Manor  in  Buckinghamshipe — of  which  the 
name  has  since  become  familiar  to  us  from  other  associa- 
tions. The  Warwickshire  properties  thus  left  to  Mts. 
Landor,  as  well  as  Pr.  Landor*s  own  family  property  in 
Staffordshire,  were  strictly  entailed  upon  the  oldest  male 
issue  of  the  marriage ;  so  tlwt  to  these  united  posseastons 
Walter  Savage  Landor  was  bom  heir. 

'No  one,  it  should  seem,  ever  entered  life  under  happier 
conditions*  To  the  gifts  of  breeding  and  of  fortune  there 
were  added  at  his  birth  the  gifts  of  genius  and  of  strength. 
But  there  had  been  evil  godmothers  beside  the  cradle  as 
well  as  good,  and  in  the  composition  of  this  powerful  nature 
pride^  anger,  and  precipitancy  bad  been  too  treacherously 
mixed,  to  the  prejudice  of  a  noble  intellect  and  tender  hearty 
and  to  llie  disturbance  of  all  his  relations  with  his  fellow- 
meiL  Of  his  childhood  no  minute  record  has  come  down 
tp  us.     It  seems  to  have  been  marked  by  neither  the  pre- 
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eocities  nor  the  infirauties  of  genina  Indeed,  altiiougb 
in  after-life  Landor  used  often  to  complain  of  ailments,  of 
serious  infirmities  ho  knew  little  all  lib  days.  His 
motheFj  whose  love  for  her  children  was  solicitous  and 
prudent  rather  than  passionate  or  very  tender,  only  once 
had  occasion  for  anxiety  as  to  the  health  of  her  eldest  born. 
This  was  when  he  was  seized  in  hia  twelfth  year  with  a 
violent  attack,  not  of  any  childish  malady,  but  of  gout ; 
an  attack  which  the  boy  endured,  it  is  said,  with  clamorous 
resentment  and  impatience ;  and  which  never  afterwards 
returned. 

He  had  been  sent  as  a  child  of  only  four-and-a-half  to 
a  school  at  Knowle,  ten  miles  &om  home.  Here  he  stayed 
five  years  or  more^  until  he  was  old  enough  to  go  to 
Bugbj.  His  holidays  were  spent  between  his  father^s 
professional  abode  in  the  town  of  Warwick,  and 
one  or  other  of  the  two  country  houses  on  the  Savagie 
estates^  Ipsley  Court  and  Tach  brook.  To  these  homes  of 
his  boyhood  Landor  was  accustomed  all  his  life  to  look 
back  with  the  most  affectionate  remembrance.  Ho  had 
a  retentiTe  memory  for  places^  and  a  great  love  of  trees 
and  flowers.  The  mulberries,  cedars,  and  fig4ree«  of 
the  Warwick  garden,  the  nut- walk  and  apricots  of 
Tachbrook,  afforded  him  joys  which  he  never  afterwards 
forgot.  Of  Warwick  he  writea,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year, 
that  he  has  just  picked  up  from  the  gravel  walk  the  two 
first  mulberries  that  have  fallen,  a  thing  he  remembers 
having  done  just  seventy  years  before  ;  and  of  Tach- 
biooki  in  his  sGveBty*aeventhj  "  Well  do  I  remember  it 
from  my  third  or  fourth  year ;  and  the  red  filbert  at  the  top 
of  the  garden,  and  the  apricots  from  the  bam  wall,  and 
Aunt  Nancy  cracking  the  stones  for  me,  Jfl  should  ever  eat 
apricots  with  you  again,  I  shall  not  now  ay  for  the  kemeL" 
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For  Ipsley  and  its  encircling  efcream  the  plBBsantest  ex- 
pression of  liandor's  affection  is  contained  in  some  unpub- 
lished verses,  which  may  find  their  place  here,  although 
they  refer  to  a  later  period  of  Iiis  youth. 

I  hope  in  y^jn  to  n&o  agaia 

Ipaloy's  pemnHulfLt  dotmait]. 
In  youth  'twas  thoro  I  used  to  eca-rts 

A  w  birring  bird  or  Bcmnpering  bare, 
And  leave  my  book  wittin  a  nook 

Wliere  aldora  leati  above  tlie  brook, 
To  w&lk  bejond  the  third  milUpond, 

An^  nie(?t  a  maidciu  fair  aod  fond 
Expooting  ^e  beneatli  a  tree 

Of  almde  for  two  but  not  for  tlipee» 
Ah  I  my  old  yew*  fat  oiit  of  fibw, 

Why  mufit  I  bid  you  both  adieu. 

Tbia  loTe  of  treca,  flowers,  and  places  went  along  in  the 
boy  with  a  love  of  hooks.  He  was  proficient  in  school 
exercises,  all  except  aritliineticj  an  art  winch,  "  according 
to  the  method  in  use,"  he  never  suceeded  in  mastering* 
At  Eughy,  where  ho  went  at  ten,  he  was  soon  among  the 
best  Latin  scholars ;  and  he  has  I'ccorded  his  delight  over 
the  first  purchase  of  English  books  ho  made  with  his  own 
money;  the  books  in  question  being  Drayton's  Pohjolbimi 
and  Baker's  Chromck.  He  tells  elBewhere  how  the  writer 
who  first  awoke  in  him  the  love  of  poetry  was  Cowi>er. 
He  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  a  greedy  reader,  even 
to  the  injury  of  his  power  of  sleep.  '*  I  do  not  remember," 
he  writes  among  his  unpublished  jottings,  "  that  I  ever 
slept  five  hours  consecutively,  rarely  four,  even  in  boy- 
hood. I  was  much  of  a  reader  of  nigbts,  and  was  once 
flogged  for  sleeping  at  the  evening  lesson,  which  I  bad 
learnt,  but  Laving  mastered  it,  I  dozod" 

This  bookish  hoy  was  at   thts   same  time  phyaicaJly 
strong  and   active,   though    not   particularly  dexterous* 
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Dancing,  to  bis  own  great  chagrin j  ho  could  never  learn, 
and  on  hoi^ehack  hia  head  was  too  full  of  thoughts  to 
allow  him  much  to  mind  his  riding.  At  boxing,  cricket, 
and  football^  he  could  hold  his  own  well  But  the  sport 
ho  loved  was  fishing  with  a  cast-net ;  at  this  he  waa  really 
skilful,  and  apt  in  the  pursuit  to  break  bounds  and  get 
into  trouble.  One  day  he  waa  reported  for  having  flung 
hii  net  over^  and  victoriously  held  captive,  a  farmer  who 
tried  to  interfere  'with  his  pastime  ;  another  day,  for 
having  extorted  a  nominal  permission  to  fish  where  he  had 
BO  sort  of  business  from  a  passing  butcher  who  had  no 
sort  of  authority  to  give  it,  A  fag,  whoso  unlucky  star 
be  had  chosen  all  one  afternoon  to  regard  as  the  cause  of 
his  bad  sport;,  remembered  all  Ms  life  Landor's  sudden 
change  of  demeanour,  and  his  own  poignant  relief,  when 
the  taking  of  a  big  fish  convinced  him  that  the  said  star 
was  not  unlucky  after  all.  Like  many  imaginative  boya 
to  whose  summer  musings  the  pools  and  shallows  of 
English  lowland  streams  have  seemed  as  full  of  romance 
aa  Eurotas  or  Scamander,  ho  loved  nothing  so  well 
aa  to  wander  by  the  brook-side,  sometimes  with  a 
sporting,  but  sometimes  also  with  a  studious  intent.  He 
recalb  these  pleasures  in  a  retrospective  poem  of  his  later 
yeais,  (hi  Sunfljoming  Av<m  near  Mmjlrt/, 


In  youth  how  often  at  thy  ndd  I  wuider'd  ; 

Wliat  golden  hours,  houra  zminberloeB,  ^oro  aqnnnd^r'd 

ATn^tig  thy  eedg©*,  while  •onietimes 

I  meditftt^d  Batlve  rbymos, 
And  flometimes  stumbled  upon  Latmn  fbet  j 

There,  wbore  soft  mole-built  seat 

InTited  mo,  I  noted  down 

What  mtjat  fall  Barely  win  the  crown  \ 
Bui  fimt  impntieEitty  vain  effbrta  made* 
On  broken  pencil  with  a  brokon  blade* 
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AgfLiiii  one  of  the  most  bsppHy  turned  of  all  Landor*s 
Latin  poems  expresses  his  regret  that  his  eldest  son,  horn  in 
Italyj  will  never  learn  to  know  and  love  the  English 
streama  which  had  been  the  delight  of  his  own  youth. 
And  onee  more,  he  records  how  the  subject  of  tliat  most 
perfect  of  dramatic  dialogues^  Leo/nc  ami  Godiva^  had 
first  occupied  him  as  a  boy*  He  had  written  a  little  poem 
on  the  subject  as  he  sat  by  the  square  pool  at  Rugby — "  may 
the  peppermint  still  be  growing  on  the  Imnk  in  that  place  1  ** 
— ^and  he  remembers  the  immoderate  laughter  with  which 
his  attempt  was  received  by  the  friend  to  whom  he  con- 
fided it,  and  hia  own  earnestness  in  beseeching  that  friend 
not  to  tell  the  lads — '*  eo  heart-atrickenly  and  desperately 
waa  I  ashamed." 

Landor,  it  thus  appears,  had  ac^iuired  in  his  earli^t 
school  days  the  power  and  the  habit,  which  remained 
with  him  until  almost  the  hour  of  his  death,  of  writing 
verses  for  bis  own  pleasure  both  in  latin  and  English. 
As  regards  Latin,  he  ia  the  one  known  instunce  in 
which  the  tmditional  classical  education  of  our  schools 
took  full  effect,  and  was  carried  out  to  its  furthest  practical 
consequences,  Xot  only  did  latin  become  in  boyhood 
and  remain  to  the  last  a  second  mother  tongue  to  him ;  his 
ideal  of  behaviour  at  the  same  time  modelled  itself  on  the 
ancient  Roman,  and  that  not  alone  in  thijigs  convenient. 
Kot  content  with  taking  Cato  or  Scipio  or  Brutus  for  his 
examples,  when  he  was  offended  ho  instinctively  betook 
himself  to  the  weapons  of  Catullus  and  Martial,  Kow  a 
schoolhoy*s  alcaics  and  hendecasyllabics  may  be  never  so 
well  turned,  but  if  their  substance  ia  both  coarse  and  savage, 
and  if  moreover  they  are  directed  against  that  schoolboy's 
master,  the  result  can  hardly  be  to  his  advantage.  And 
thufl  it  fell  out  with  Lander,     He  might  easily  have  been 
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the  pride  of  the  Bchool^  for  whatever  were  his  faults  of 
temper,  his  brilliant  scholarship  could  not  fiiil  to  reconi- 
merid  liim  to  hia  tciichers,  nor  his  ready  kindness  towards 
the  weakj  his  high  spirit  and  sense  of  honour  to  his  coni- 
paniona.  He  was  pugnacious,  but  only  against  the  strong. 
**  You  remember/'  be  writes,  in  some  verses  addressee  I 
aeventj  years  later  to  an  old  school  companion — 

Yqu  remember  thai  I  fought 
Never  with  any  bat  an  older  lad. 
And  nener  loet  but  two  fighta  in  thirtc^D. 

Neither  would  it  much  have  stood  in  Lander's  way  that 
his  lofty  ideas  of  what  was  due  to  himself  made  him  refuse, 
at  school  as  afterwardSj  to  compete  against  others  for 
prizes  or  distinctions  of  any  kind.  What  did  stand  in 
his  way  was  his  hot  and  resentful  impatience  alike  of 
contradiction  and  of  authority.  Each  balf-holiiiay  of 
the  school  was  by  a  customary  fiction  supposed  to  be  given 
as  a  reward  for  the  copy  of  verses  declared  to  be  the  beet 
of  the  day,  and  with  or  without  reason,  Landor  conceived 
that  the  head  master,  Dr*  James,  had  systematically 
grudged  this  recognition  to  verses  of  his.  When  at  last 
play-day  was  given  for  a  copy  of  Landor'a,  the  boy  added 
in  tamnscribing  it  a  md<3  postcript,  to  the  effect  that  it  was 
the  worst  ho  had  ever  written.  In  other  controversies 
that  fiom  tjmo  to  time  occurred  between  master  and 
scholar,  there  were  not  wanting  kindlier  and  more 
humorous  passages  than  this.  But  at  last  there  arose  a 
quarrel  over  a  Latin  quantity ^  in  which  Landor  was  quite 
right  at  the  outset*  but  by  his  impracticable  violence  put 
himself  hopelessly  in  the  wrong ;  complicating  matters 
not  only  with  fierce  retorts,  but  with  such  vetnes  a»  made 
authority's  veiy  hair  stand  on  end.  Thia  was  in  \m  six- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  witMn  ^ye  of  being  head  of  the 
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school,  Xhe  upshot  was  that  thB  head  nrnster  wrote  t-o 
Dr.  LandDr,  with  many  oxprcasions  of  regret,  requesting 
that  his  son  Walter  might  be  removed,  lest  he  should  find 
himself  under  th©  necessity  of  expelling  him  as  one  not 
only  rebellious  himself,  but  a  promoter  of  rebellion  in 
others. 

Signs  of  the  same  defiant  spirit  had  not  been  wanting 
in  his  home  life.  The  seeds  seem  to  have  been  already 
sown  of  an  estrangement,  never  afterwards  altogether 
healed,  between  himself  and  hia  father*  In  politics  Dn 
Landor  had  been  originally  a  zealous  Whig ;  but  he  was  one 
of  those  Whigs  for  whom  the  French  Revolution  was  toc^ 
much.  During  that  crisis  he  %vas  swept  along  the  stream  of 
alarm  and  indignation  which  found  both  voice  and  nourish- 
ment in  the  furious  doqtienco  of  Burke ;  and  when  the 
party  at  last  hroke  in  two  he  went  with  those  who  deserted 
Fox  and  became  the  fervent  followers  of  Pitt-  The  boyish 
politics  of  young  Landor  were  of  a  very  different  stamps 
He  was  already,  what  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  days, 
an  ardent  republican  and  foe  to  kings.  The  French  Revo- 
lution had  little  to  do  with  making  or  unmaking  his 
sentiments  on  these  points,  Ilis  earliest  admiration  was 
for  Washington,  his  earliest  and  fiercest  aversion  for 
George  III.  And  he  had  no  idea  of  keeping  his  opinions 
to  himself,  but  would  insist  on  broaching  them,  no  matter 
what  the  place  or  company.  The  young  rebel  one  day 
cried  out  in  his  mother's  room  that  he  wished  the 
French  would  invade  England,  and  assist  us  in  hanging 
George  the  Third  between  two  such  rascals  as  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury  and  York  ;  whereupon  that  ex- 
cellent lady  was  seen  to  rise,  box  his  ears  from  behind 
his  chair,  and  tlien  hastily  make  off  upon  her  high-heeled 
shoes  for  fear  of  consequeuMa,     A^in^  we  hear  of  his  fl  ing* 
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iog  an  impfituoiiB  taunt  across  the  tablo  at  a  bishop  who  was 
diamg  with  his  fatherj  and  who  had  spoken  slightingly  of 
the  echoktship  of  Porson.  Ke?erthelesi  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  Landor^  even  in  the  laweet  and  most  combative 
days  of  hm  youth,  was  at  any  time  merely  ill-conditioned 
in  hia  behaviour^  He  was  neyer  without  friends  in 
whom  the  signs  both  of  power  and  tenderness  which  broke 
through  his  unruly  ways  inspired  the  warmest  interest 
and  afifection.  Such  friendjs  included  at  this  timo  the 
most  piomiaiiig  of  his  schoolmates,  more  than  one 
charming  girl  companion  of  his  own  family  or  their 
acquaintances,  and  several  seniors  of  various  orders  and 
conditions.  His  principal  school  friemla  were  Henry 
Cary,  afterwards  translator  of  Dante,  and  Walter  Birchj 
an  accomplished  scholar  who  became  an  Osfonl  tutor  and 
onded  his  days  at  a  country  living  in  Essex.  Girls  of  his 
own  age  or  older  found  something  attractive  in  the  proud 
and  stubborn  boy,  who  for  all  his  awkwardness  and 
headlong  temper  was  chivtdrous  to  them,  could  turn  the 
prettiest  verses,  and  no  doubt  even  in  speech  showed  already 
some  rudimentB  of  that  genius  for  the  art  of  compliment 
which  distinguished  liim  beyond  all  men  in  later  life. 
Thus  we  find  him  towards  hm  twentieth  year  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  from  Dorothea  Ly ttelton,  the  beautiful  orphan 
heiress  of  estates  contiguous  to  his  home,  advice  conveyed 
in  tetms  betokening  the  closest  intimacy  and  Idndneas. 
Among  Ids  elders  he  attached  to  himself  as  Iriends  cha- 
racters 80  opposite  as  "the  elegant  and  generous  Dr* 
Sleath,"  one  of  hia  Rugby  masters,  with  whom  he  was 
never  on  any  but  the  kindest  t^rma ;  Mr,  Parkhurat  of 
Ripple,  a  country  squire  and  father  of  one  of  his  school- 
mates; and  the  famous  Dr.  Parr,  at  that  time  and  for  many 
years  perpetual  curate  of  Hatton  near  Warwick,     This 
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singular  petsonage,  in  spite  of  maTiy  grotesque  pompoaltiea 
of  speech,  and  some  of  character,  commanded  respect  alike 
by  his  learning  and  Lis  love  of  liberty.  He  was  a  pillar 
of  advanced  Whig  opinions,  and  a  friend  of  most  of  the 
cliicl  men  of  that  party*  To  the  study  where  Parr  lived 
ensconced  with  his  legendary  wig  and  pipe,  and  whence, 
in  the  lisping  utterance  that  suited  so  quaintly  with  his 
sesquipcdaUan  Tocabulary,  he  fulmiuated  againet  Pitt  and 
laid  down  the  law  on  Latin  from  amid  pilc^  of  hooks  and 
clouds  of  tobacco^moke,  the  young  Landor  was  woot  to 
resort  in  search  of  company  more  congenial  than  that  of 
the  orthodox  clergy  and  lawyers  who  frequented  liis 
father's  house. 

In  speaking  of  these  friendships  of  Landor's  youth  we 
have  somewhat  anticipated  the  order  of  events.  To  retui^n 
to  the  date  of  his  removal  from  Rugby ;  he  was  next 
placed  under  the  charge  of  a  Dr,  Langley,  at  the  viHage, 
celebrated  for  the  charms  of  it^  scenery,  of  Ashbourne  in 
Derbyshire,  Here  again  he  showed  how  strong  an 
attachment  ho  was  capable  of  inspiring  in,  and  returning 
towards,  a  gentle  and  friendly  senior.  In  hia  dialogue 
of  Izaak  Walton,  Cotton,  and  Old  ways,  Dr,  Langloy 
is  immortalized  in  the  character  of  the  **  good  parson  of 
Afihhounie ;"  **  he  wants  nothing,  yet  he  keeps  the  grammar 
school,  and  is  ready  to  receive  as  private  tutor  any  young 
gentleman  in  preparation  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge^  but 
only  one.  They  live  like  princes,  converse  like  ftlends, 
and  part  like  lovers."  In  a  note  to  the  same  dialogue*  as 
well  as  several  times  elsewhere,  Landor  explicitly  declares 
his  gratitude  for  the  '*  parental  kindness"  of  Dr.  Langley 
and  his  wife,  as  also  that  which  he  bore  all  his  life  to 
two  others  of  his  teachers,  the  above  mentioned  Dr.  Slcath 
at  Eugby,  and  "  the  saintly  Benwell''  at  Oxford, 
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la  thk  Hud  hotifiehold  Landor  passed  nearly  two  yoara. 
In  Latin  it  appears  that  he  had  not  much  to  learii  from 
the  good  vicar,  but  he  turned  his  time  to  aoconnt  in  read- 
ing the  Greek  writers,  eapeciaU j"  Sophocles  and  Pindar ; 
in  truni^lating  somti  of  Buchanan  into  English,  and  &ome 
of  Cowley  into  Latin,  verse,  besides  other  poetical  elTorts 
in  both  languages.  His  Englieh  verses  »t  this  time  show 
him  not  jet  emancipated  from  the  established  prccoiients 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is  not  until  a  year  or  two 
later  that  we  find  him  abandoning,  in  narrative  poetry, 
the  trim  monotony  of  the  rhyming  couplet  for  a  blank 
verse  of  more  massive  atructuro  and  stateHer  march  than 
any  which  had  been  written  since  Milt<3n* 

At  eighteen  Landor  left  Ajshboume  and  went  into 
reaidenco  at  Trinity  College^  Oxford,  His  abilities  made 
their  impression  at  the  university  in  spite  of  liimself; 
but  be  still  would  nut  be  persuaded  to  compote  for  any 
sort  of  distinction,  "I  showed  my  compositions  to 
Birch  of  Magdalen,  my  old  friend  at  Bugby,  and  to  Cary, 
tmnslator  of  Dante,  and  to  none  else/'  Landor's  repu- 
tation for  talents  which  ho  would  not  put  forth  was 
accompanied  by  a  reputation  for  opuiione  which  ho  would 
not  conceaL  The  agitation  of  ixilitical  parties  was  at  its 
height.  The  latter  course  of  the  Ee volution  had  alienated 
the  majority  even  of  those  who  had  sympathized  with 
it  at  lirst^  and  the  few  Englishinen  who  did  not  share 
the  general  horror  were  marked  men.  Among  those 
few  there  were  at  Oxford  in  these  days  two  under- 
graduates, South  ey  of  Balliol,  and  Lander  of  Trinity* 
The  two  were  not  known  to  each  other  until  afterwards, 
but  they  both  made  themselves  conspicuous  by  appearing 
in  baU  and  elsewhere  with  their  hair  unpowdeted,  a 
fashion  which  about  1793-1794  was  a  direct  advertisement 
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of  revolutionary  BBntimeny,  ^^  Take  cam,"  said  Landor's 
tutor  to  him ;  **  thej  wiU  etone  you  for  a  republican/* 
No  such  conaequeuces  iu  fact  resulted^  but  Limdor  betiaiuo 
notorious  in  the  Univei-sity*  He  was  known  not  only  as 
a  Jacobin,  bat  as  a  "  mad  Jacobin/*  *'Hi3  Jacobinism/' 
says  Southey,  looking  back  to  kb  own  feelings  in  those 
daySf  **  would  have  made  me  &cek  his  acquaintance^  but 
for  his  madness/*  The  impression  thus  left  on  Southey *s 
mind  waa  probably  due  less  to  the  warmth  of  Landor^s 
reTolutionary  sentiments  and  language,  than  to  the 
notoriety  of  the  freak  which  before  long  brong!it  liini 
for  tho  second  time  into  violent  and  futile  coUiaion 
with  authority.  One  evening  he  invited  his  friends  to 
wine.  He  had  been  out  shooting  in  the  morning, 
and  had  his  gun,  powder,  aiid  shot  in  the  next  room. 
Opposite  were  the  rooms  of  a  Tory  imdergraduate,  "a 
man/*  according  to  Landor'a  account^  "universally  laughed 
at  and  despised ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that  he 
had  a  party  on  the  same  day,  consisting  of  servitors  and 
other  raifs  of  every  description/'  The  two  parties  began  ex- 
changing taunts  J  then  those  opposite  closed  the  ehuttera, 
which  being  on  the  outside,  Landor  proposed  by  way  of  a 
practical  joke  to  send  a  charge  of  shot  into  them.  Hia 
friends  applauded,  and  he  fired.  The  owner  of  the  shutters 
naturally  complained,  and  an  intpiiry  was  instituted  to 
aacertain  who  was  the  offender,  Landor'a  defiant  mood 
at  Uiis  point  played  him  on  ill  tum^  in  that  it  prompted 
him,  instead  of  frankly  staring  the  facts,  to  refuse  aH 
information.  Part  of  his  motive  in  this  course,  as  he 
himself  afterwards  explained^  was  his  uuwilKn|^eS8  to  add 
to  the  causes  of  displeasing  which  ho  was  conscious  of 
having  already  given  to  his  father.  He  could  not  have 
followed  a  mom  injudicious  course.     The  president  waa 
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compelled  to  push  the  inqimy  and  to  inflict  puniakmenL 
This  ho  seems  to  have  done  as  leniently  and  conBiderately 
aa  possible;  and  when  sentence  of  ruBtication  was  pro- 
nounced it  was  with  the  expressed  hope,  on  the  part  of  all 
tho  college  authorities  but  one,  that  its  victim  would 
soon  retiirn  to  do  them  honour.  Strangely  enough,  it 
geems  also  to  have  been  hoped  that  a  return  to  his  home 
would  bring  about  a  better  understanding  between  young 
Landor  and  his  father-  But  eo  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  his  bearing  after  the  freak,  more  even  than  the  freak 
ittielii  together  with  his  subsequent  step  of  giving  up  his 
college  rooms,  exasperated  Dr.  Landor ;  passioDate  words 
were  exch^ged ;  and  the  eon  turned  his  back  on  hia 
fathei^s  house,  as  he  declared  and  believed,  "  for  ever/' 


CHAPTER  n, 

EXPERIMENTS  IN    LITE   AKD   POETRY— GEBIR, 
{1794—1804) 

From  Warwict  Landor  went  at  first  to  London,  wkera 
he  took  a  lodging  in  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place. 
Here  he  worked  hard  for  several  months  at  French  and 
Italian^  having  formed  the  design  of  leaving  England 
and  taking  up  hia  abode  in  Italy.  His  Italian  studies 
made  him  an  ardent  admirer  of  AMori,  whom  ho  always 
afterwards  counted  it  an  event  to  have  met  once  at  this 
time  in  a  hookseller's  shop,  During  these  months  he 
ako  bi-ought  out  his  first  book,  **  The  Poems  of  Walter 
Bavage  Landor^  printed  for  T,  Cadell,  jnm  and  W. 
Da  vies  (successors  to  John  Cadell)  in  the  Strand,  1795." 
This  email  volume  is  now  very  rare,  having  been,  liko 
several  of  Landor's  writings,  withdrawn  from  sale  by  its 
author  within  a  few  weeks  of  publication.  It  contained 
a  number  of  poems  and  epigrams  in  English,  besides  a 
collection  of  Latin  verses  and  a  proae  Defemio  vindicating 
the  use  of  that  language  by  the  modems.  The  principal 
English  pieces  are  a  poem  in  three  cantos  on  the  Birth  of 
Pomji  an  A^mlogy  for  Satire,  a  tale  of  Pt/ravim  and 
Thube,  imitated  from  Ovid,  an  EindJe  of  Abelard  to 
Eloisa,  all  in  the  rhymed  heroic  conplet,  an  ode  Tu  Wmh- 
ington  in  the  style  of  Giay^  and  a  short  poem  in  the 
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metre  since  made  popular  by  In  Mmiorlam^  called  Frmch 
VUlafjers*  Lander  already  shows  indicatioiiB  of  a  mannci* 
more  vigorous  and  personal  than  that  of  the  current 
poetry  of  the  day,  but  in  dtctiou  aa  well  as  m  the  choice 
of  metrical  forms  he  Ib  still  under  the  rule  of  ei^jhteotith 
century  conventions,  and  writes  of  nymphs  and  s%vainflj 
BcUona  and  the  Zephyrs.  At  Oxford,  whoro  the  rumour 
of  his  talents  and  the  notoriety  of  Ids  escapade  wore 
etill  ^shj  his  little  Yolome  seems  to  have  made  an  impies- 
eionj  and  to  have  been  in  demand  aa  long  as  it  remaiiied 
in  circulation.  Another  literary  venture  made  by  Land  or 
during  these  months  in  London  did  not|  lilce  the  last^  bear 
his  name.  Thlg  was  a  satire  against  Pitt,  in  the  form  of  a 
Moral  Ephih  in  heroic  verse,  addressed  to  Earl  Stan- 
hope, with  a  prose  preface  in  which  the  republican  poet 
condoles  with  the  republican  peer  on  bis  poaseasion  of 
hereditary  honours* 

While  the  young  Landor  was  thus  engaged  with  poetry 
and  |KiUfcics  in  London,  the  good  oflicea  of  friends,  and  fore- 
most among  them  of  the  fair  Dorothea  Lyttelton  and  her 
uncles,  had  been  employed  in  fi*i«king  to  reconcile  him  with 
his  family.  Several  propositions  as  to  his  future  mode  of 
Ufa  were  successively  made  and  dropped  ;  one  being  that 
he  should  be  offered  a  commission  then  vacant  in  the 
Warwickshire  Mihtia.  Tbis  scheme,  however,  never  came 
to  Lander's  knowledge^  havbg  Mien  to  the  ground  when 
it  was  ascertained  tlrnt  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  corps 
would  resign  rather  than  serve  with  a  comrade  of  his 
opinions.  The  ariangement  ultimately  made  was  that  he 
should  receive  an  allowance  of  a  hundred  and  hfty  pounda 
a  ytar,  and  be  free  to  live  as  he  Hk(Kl,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  idea  of  a  retreat  to  Italy  was  given  up, 
and  that  he  Avaa  welcome  to  free  quarters  at  his   father's 
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houae  whenever  he  pleased.  If  this  allowance  a^ems 
a  mall,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr,  Landor'a  family 
property  in  Staffordahim  woa  worth  something  under  a 
thousand  pounds  a  year ;  while  there  were  six  younger 
chUdren  for  whom  Mra,  Landor,  her  catatos  being 
strictly  entailed  u]K)n  her  eld  eat  son,  held  herself  bound 
to  niako  provision  out  of  her  income  duriof^  her  life.  To 
her  careful  and  impartial  justice  towards  all  her  children 
there  exists  abundant  testimony^  including  that  of 
Walter  himself ,  whose  feelings  towardi  his  mother 
were  at  all  times  those  of  unclouded  gratitude  and 
alTection. 

Matters  having  been  thuB  arnuiged,  Landor  left  London, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  visitii  to  hie  family, 
led  during  the  next  tliree  years  a  life  of  seclusion  in  South 
Wales.  He  took  up  his  residence  on  the  coast,  of  which 
the  natural  charms  were  not  then  defiled  as  they  are  now 
by  the  agglomerations  and  eshaktiona  of  the  mining  and 
smelting  industries.  Having  his  headquarters  generally 
at  Swansea,  sometimes  at  Tenby,  and  sometimes  taking 
excursions  into  remoter  parts  of  the  Principality,  he  filled 
the  chief  part  of  his  time  with  strenuous  reading  and 
meditation.  His  reminiscences  of  the  occupations  of  thejsc 
days  are  preserved  in  sundry  passages  both  of  prose  and 
rhyme,  TKuj,  contrasting  the  tenour  of  his  own  youth 
with  that  of  Moore's,^ 

Aloue  I  Bpent  my  earlier  hour, 
While  tbou  wert  in  the  roseate  bower, 
And  raised  to  tbee  was  every  eye^ 
And  every  Bong  won  overy  sigh. 
One  eervaot  and  one  chest  of  books 
Followed  Toe  into  mauntaia  QookB 
Wbore  fibelter'd  from  tbe  sau  and  breeze 
Lay  Pindar  and  Thncydidea* 
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Among  all  the  aticient  and  modem  wnters  whom 
LaEdor  read  and  pondered  at  this  tinio,  those  who  had 
moat  share  in  forming  his  mind  seem  to  have  been  Pindar 
and  Milton*  What  he  admired,  lie  says,  in  Pindar,  was 
liis  "  proud  complacency  and  scornful  strength.  ■  If  I  could 
resemble  Mm  iu  nothing  elsOj  I  was  resolved  to  be  aa 
compendious  and  as  exclusive/'  But  tho  strongest  spell 
was  that  laid  upon  him  by  Milton,  for  whom  nlike  as  a 
poefc,  hero,  and  republican  seer  and  prophet,  he  now  first  con- 
ceived the  enthusiastic  revere nco  which  aftenvatds  inspired 
some  of  his  noblest  writing.  **  My  prejudices  in  favour  of 
ancient  literature  began  to  wear  away  on  reatling  Paraditte 
Lojit^  and  even  the  great  hexameter  sounded  to  me  tinkling 
when  I  had  recited  aloud,  in  my  solitary  walks  on  the 
flea-sboro,  tlie  haughty  appeal  of  Satan  and  tho  repentance 
of  Eve*"  Hea%  from  a  letter  written  long  after  to  Lady 
Bleeaington,  is  another  retrospective  glimpse  of  his  life  in 
those  days.  "  I  lived/'  he  writes,  '*  chiefly  among  woods, 
which  are  now  killed  witb  copper  works,  and  took  my 
walks  over  sandy  sea-coast  deserts,  then  covered  with  low 
ros<^s  and  thousands  of  nameless  flowers  and  plants,  trodden 
by  the  naked  feet  of  the  WeUh  peasantry,  and  track- 
less. These  creatures  were  somewhat  between  me 
and  the  animals,  and  were  as  useful  to  the  landscape 
as  masses  of  weed  or  stranded  boata"  Kever  were 
his  spirits  better,  he  writes  in  the  same  connexion, 
although  he  did  not  exchange  twelve  sentences  with 
men. 

It  is  clear  that  Landor  here  exaggerates  In  some  degree 
the  loneliness  of  his  life.  If  he  did  not  exchange  twelve 
Bentences  with  men^  he  at  sll  events  found  occasion  for 
more  extended  parley  with  the  other  sex.  He  wa«  in  fact 
by  no  means  as  much  a  stranger  to  the  roseate  bower  as 
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the  verses  above  quote<l  might  lead  us  to  suppcfle.  These 
dajB  of  Bohtiry  ramhlea  and  high  communings^  '*  Studies 
intense  of  strong  and  stern  delight," — the  line  is  his  own 
— were  also  to  Lnudor  days  ofromaneo.  The  earliest 
heroiiie  of  his  devotions  during  his  life  in  Wales  was  caOetl 
in  the  hmguage  of  poetry  lone,  and  in  that  of  daily 
life  Jones.  To  her  succeeded,  but  without,  it  would 
seem,  altogether  supplanting  her,  a  Bceond  and  far  more 
serious  flama  This  was  a  blithe  Irish  lady,  who  conceived 
a  devoted  passion  for  the  haughty  and  studious  youth,  and 
when)  her  poet  called  lanthe*  lanthe  stands  for  Jane,  and 
the  full  name  of  the  lady  was  Sophia  Jane  Swift ;  afterwards 
Cotmtess  de  MoIande>  I  find  the  history  of  these  names 
Ion&  and  Tan  the,  which  lill  so  considerable  a  place  in 
Landor*s  early  poetry,  set  down  as  follows  in  one  of  those 
autobiographical  jottings  in  verse  which  he  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  publiBh,  but  which  are  characteristic  as 
illustrating  his  energetic  and  deliberate  way  of  turning 
trifles  into  verse  :— 

Sometiinofl,  as  bo^rg  wiU  do^  I  playM  nt  Icive^ 
Kor  fearM  cold  weatlxer.  nor  withdrew  in  hot  j 
And  twa  who  were  my  plajmates  at  that  hour, 
HearTttig  TDG  caU^d  a  poet,  in  aome  donbt 
CbaUefiged  tug  to  adapt  their  names  to  flong. 
louh  was  the  first ;  her  mime  is  beard 
Among  the  hills  of  Cfttnbna,  north  aud  fionth, 
But  there  of  shorter  stature ,  like  beraolf ; 
I  placed  a  oomely  vowel  at  its  close. 
And  drove  an  nglj  sibilant  a  way. 


lantbli^  who  came  later^  smiled  and  said, 
I  have  two  namea  and  will  be  pmisad  in  both  i 
Sophia  ia  not  quite  enough  for  me, 
And  jou  have  aimplj  named  it,  and  bnt  onoe. 
Now  call  the  other  up — 
•  «  •  ^  « 
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I  w^t,  and  planted  in  a  fresh  porterro 
lanth^  ;  it  was  blooming}  when  u  jouth 
Leapt  o'er  the  bedgej  aiid  snatcblng  at  the  Btein 
Broke  t?ff  the  label  from  my  fnTourite  0owor, 
Aod  stuck  it  on  a  sorrier  of  his  own. 
Tho  sally  in  the  laat  lines  is  curioua.     Both  Shullej  and 
Byron  have  made  English  readers  familiar  with  tbe  name. 
Ian  the.     So  far  as  I  can  leant  p  it  had  not  appeared  in 
English  poetr}^  at  all  until  it  was  introduced  by  Land  or, 
except  in  Dryden's  translation  of  the  story  of  Ipliii  and 
lanthe  from  Ovid.    It  was  iji  1 8 1 3  that  both  Byron  chose  it 
m  ft  fancy  name  for  Lmly  Ann  Harley,  in  the  dedication 
of  Childe  Harold,  and  Shelley  as  a  real  name  to  be  given 
to  hi§  infant  daughter.     The  "  youth  "  of  the  above  ex- 
tract can  hardly  be  any  other  than  Byron,  whom  Land  or 
neither  liked  nor  much  admired,  and  whom  he  considered, 
as  we  thu^  perceive^  to  have  borrowed  this  beautiful  name 
lanthe  from  bis  own  early  poetry. 

Upon  the  whole  the  life  led  by  Landor  at  twenty, 
and  for  the  years  next  following,  was  one  well  suited  to 
the  training  of  a  poet  He  nouriihed  his  mind  reso- 
lutely upon  the  noblest  sustenance,  making  his  own  all 
that  was  heat  in  the  literatures  of  ancient  and  modern 
Europe;  except,  indeed,  in  the  litemture  of  Germany, 
which  had  been  then  Imrely  discovered  in  England  by  a 
few  explorers  like  Scott,  Coleridge,  and  William  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  and  to  which  Landor  neither  now  nor  aflei^ 
wards  felt  himself  attracted.  He  haunted,  njoreover, 
with  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  its  scenery,  a  region 
hanlly  le^  romantic  or  less  impresaive  than  that  which  vnm 
inspiring  at  theswne  time  the  youth  of  Wordsworth,  If 
he  was  ineUned  to  trifle  with  the  most  aeriQUs  of  things, 
love,  that  is  a  fault  by  wluch  the  quality  of  a  man's  life 
HufTers,  but  not  neciBsarily  the  quality  of  his  song ;  and 
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ejq)eiienc^  both  more  transient  and  mar^  reckless  tJian 

hiB  liave  niade  of  a  BurnE  or  a  Heine  tli6  exponents  of 
the  passion  for  aU  generations, 

LandoT;  liowever,  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of 
ibe  master  poete  either  of  nature,  liko  Wordsworth,  or 
^of  passion,  like  Burns  or  Heine.  All  his  life  he  gave 
proof ,  in  poetryi  of  remarkable  and  vereatile  capacity,  bntaf 
no  overmastoring  vocation.  So  little  sure,  indeed,  in 
youth  was  he  of  bis  own  vocation,  that  his  Brst  im- 
portant poem,  QehiTf  wae  sogg^ested  by  an  accident  and 
prefaced  with  an  apology*  The  history  of  Gf-hir  ia 
this :  Landor  had  mtwl©  friends  at  Tenby  with  the 
family  of  Lord  Aylmer,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies 
of  that  family,  his  especial  and  close  friend  lioae  Aylmer, 
lent  him  a  history  of  romance  by  one  Clara  Reeve* 
At  tlie  end  of  this  book  he  fotind  a  sketch  of  a  tal% 
nominally  Arabian,  which  struck  his  imagination  as 
having  in  it  something  of  a  eliadowy,  antique  grandeur — 
m^gnijicum  quid  mih  crepimtulo  mitvpiiiuik,  as  he  after- 
wards defined  the  quality ^and  out  of  which  ho  presently 
constructed  the  following  story.  Gehir  (whence  Gibraltar) 
a  prince  of  Spain,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  binding  him 
to  avenge  hereditary  wrongs^  makos  war  against  Charoba,  a 
young  queen  of  Egypt,  Charoba  seeks  counsel  of  her  mxtm^ 
iha  sorceress  Dtdica,  who  devises  succour  through  her 
magic  arts*  An  interview  next  takes  place  between  Charoba 
and  the  inva^ier,  when  their  enmity  changes  into  mntiml 
love*  Gebir  hereupon  directs  his  army  to  restore  and 
colonize  a  ruined  city  which  bad  been  founded  in  tho 
country  of  Charoba  by  one  of  his  ancestors;  and  the 
work  ia  begun  and  carried  on  until  it  ia  suddenly  imdone 
by  magic.  Meanwhile  the  brother  of  Gebifj  Tamar,  a 
shepherd-prince,  whose  task  it  ia  to  tend  the  flocks  of  the 
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invading  host,  has  in  hie  turn  fallen  in  lore  with  an  ocean 
nymph,  who  had  encoontered  and  beaten  him  in  ^vrest^ 
ling*  Gehir  persuades  Tamar  to  let  him  try  a  fall  with 
the  nymphj  and  throwing  her^  Icama  from  her,  first  pro 
mising  that  she  ehall  have  the  band  of  Tamar  for  her 
rewacd,  the  rites  to  he  performed  in  order  that  his  city 
may  rise  nnimpeded.  In  the  fulfilment  of  these  rites 
Gehir  visits  the  under^world,  and  beholds  the  shiJtdes  of 
his  ancestors.  After  his  return  it  is  agreed  that  he  shall 
be  wedded  to  Charoha.  Tamar  also  and  his  nymph  are 
to  he  united ;  their  marriage  takes  place  first,  aiid  the 
nymph,  warning  her  husband  of  calamities  about  to  befall 
in  £^pt»  peTBuadea  him  to  depart  with  her,  and  after 
leading  him  in  review  past  all  the  shores  of  the  Mcdi- 
terrajiean,  unfolds  to  him  a  vision  of  the  glory  awaiting 
his  deeoendante  in  the  lands  between  the  Bhine  and  the 
Garonna  Then  follows  the  marriage  of  Gehir  and  Cha- 
roba,  which  they  and  their  respective  hosts  intend  to  be 
the  seal  of  a  great  reeonciliation.  But,  inasmuch  aa 
**  women  communicate  their  fears  more  willingly  than 
theii  love,"  Charoba  has  never  avowed  her  change  of 
heart  to  Dtdica,  who  believes  the  marriage  to  ho  only  a 
stratagem  devised  by  the  queen  to  get  Gehir  within  her 
power.  Accordingly  she  gives  the  bridegroom,  to  put  on 
during  the  ceremony,  a  poisoned  garment  which  she  has 
obtained  from  her  sister,  a  eoreeress  strongor  than  herself. 
The  poison  takes  effect,  and  the  poem  enda  with  the 
death  of  Gehir  in  the  arms  of  the  despairing  Charoha, 
and  in  view  of  the  asaemhlod  hosts. 

Such  is  the  plot,  shadowy  in  truth  and  somewhat 
chaoticj  of  Lander's  first  considerable  poem.  In  his  pro- 
face  ho  declares  the  work  to  be  "  the  fruit  of  Idleness  and 
Ignomnce  ;  for  had  I  been  n  botanist  or  a  minendogMt,  it 
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had  never  been  written."  We  ought^  lioweveTj  to  qualify 
these  cartiless  words  of  the  profac©^  by  remembering  those 
of  the  poem  itself,  in  which  he  invokea  the  spirit  of 
ShakspearQ,  and  tells  how— 

— —  pantiDg  in  the  play-hour  of  mj  youth^ 
I  dratik  of  Avon,  too,  a  dangoronB  draugbt 
That  ronsed  within  the  feyerish  thirst  of  Bong^« 

Having  determined  to  write  Gebir^  Lantlor  hesitated 
for  sora©  time  whether  to  do  so  in  Latin  or  in  English, 
and  had  even  compoeed  some  poitiDna  in  the  formeif 
Jangnage  he  fore  he  finally  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
And  theD,  when  he  had  written  his  first  draft  of  the 
poem  in  EngHab,  he  lo«t  the  manuseript,  and  only  re- 
covered it  after  a  coneiderablo  time.  Here  is  his  account 
of  the  matter  aa  he  recollected  it  in  old  age, — 

Bbrty  the  yesi-a  rince  Fidler  bore 
My  grou«ie-bag  up  the  B&la  moor  j 
Above  the  lakes,  along  tho  lea, 
Where  gleffctna  th^  darkly  jgMow  Deo  j 
Throogli  <m^t  o'er  cU0j],  I  earned  there 
My  Tereea  with  paternal  care, 
Bnt  left  them,  and  wont  homo  again 
To  wing  the  birda  upon  the  plain. 
With  heavier  Inggnge  half  foi^ot, 
For  many  montha  they  followed  not. 
When  over  Tawey'a  sands  they  camo, 
Brighter  flow  up  my  winter  flame^ 
And  each  old  orioket  sang  alert 
With  joy  that  they  had  oame  nnhnrt. 

When  he  had  recovered  the  manuscript  of  his  poenip 
Land  or  next  proceeded  to  condense  it.  He  cuts  out,  he  tells 
us,  nearly  half  of  what  he  had  written.  The  poem  aa  so 
abridged  is,  for  its  lengthy  probably  the  most  "  compen- 
dious and  exclusive"  which  exists.  The  narrative  is 
packed  into  a  space  where  it  has  no  room  to  develope  itself 
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at  ease*  The  transition e  from  one  theme  to  another  are 
effected  with  mote  than  Pindaric  abrnptneeSj  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  poem  is  further  increaaed  by  the  oceurrence 
of  grammatical  constructions  borrowed  from  the  Latin, 
and  scarcely  intelligible  to  those  ignorant  of  that  lan- 
guage. It  is  only  after  considerable  study  that  the 
reader  Bucceods  in  taking  in  GeMr  m  a  whole,  how- 
ever much  he  may  from  the  first  be  impressed  by  the 
power  of  particular  passages »  Next  to  the  abruptness 
and  the  condensation  of  Qehir^  its  most  striking  quali- 
ties are  breadth  and  mvidness  of  imagination.  Taken 
severally,  and  without  n^rd  to  thair  Re(iuence  and 
connexion,  these  colosaal  figurea  and  supernatund  actions 
are  presented  with  masterly  reality  and  force.  As 
regards  style  and  language j  Landor  shows  that  he  has 
not  been  studying  the  great  masters  in  vain.  He 
has  discarded  Bellona  and  the  Zephyrs,  and  calls  things 
by  their  proper  nam^>  aflmitting  no  heightening  of  lan- 
guage that  is  not  the  natund  expression  of  heightened 
thought.  For  loftiness  of  thought  and  language  together, 
there  are  passages  in  Gebir  that  will  l^ear  comparison 
with  Milton.  There  are  lines  too  that  for  majesty  of 
rhythm  will  bear  the  same  comparison ;  but  majestiG  as 
Lander's  blank  verse  often  is,  it  is  always  too  regular ; 
it  exhibits  none  of  the  Mil  tonic  variety,  none  of  the 
inventions  in  violation  or  suspension  of  ordinary  me- 
trical law,  by  which  that  great  master  draws  unexampled 
tones  from  his  instrument. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  contrast  to  the  fashionable  poetry  of 
the  hour,  to  the  dulcet  inanittea  of  Hayley  and  of  Mlsa 
Seward*  Oehir  appeared  just  at  the  mid  point  of  time 
between  the  complaint  of  Blake  concerning  the  truancy 
of  the  Muses  from  England, 
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Tbe  languid  atrin^  do  gcaroelj  tnore^ 
Tbd  flound  ti  forced^  tho  notes  are  few, 
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and  til  6  thatiksgivmg  of  Keats, 


'  fine  BQcrnds  are  fioatinf^  wild 


About  tiie  earth. 


Of  the  ime  aoands  that  heralded  to  mod  era  earn  Qie 
revival  of  English  poetry ^  Gehir  will  alwaya  remain  for 
etudents  one  of  the  most  distinctiye-  Tiie  Li^rical  Ballads^ 
the  joint  vejituro  of  Coleridge  and  Wordswortli,  which 
appeared  in  tho  same  year  as  GeMr^  began  with  the  Aiicieni 
Mariner  J  a  work  of  even  more  vivid  and  haunting,  if  also 
nioro  uneartMyj  imsgeryj  and  ended  ydth  the  Lines  written 
mi  ret^mtitif^  Tinkrn  Ahhey^  which  conveyed  the  first  notes 
of  a  far  deeper  spiritual  message.  But  nowhere  in 
the  works  of  Wordsworth  or  Coleridge  do  we  find  any- 
thing resembling  Landor'a  peculiar  qualities  of  haughty 
splendour  and  massive  concentration.  The  message,  such 
as  it  isj  of  GeMr  is  mainly  poHtical  and  plulanthropie. 
The  tragic  end  of  tbe  hero  imd  his  bride  is  designed  to 
point  a  moral  agaiust  the  enterprises  of  hatred  and  ambi- 
tion, the  happy  fates  of  Tamar  and  the  nymph  to  iHus- 
trate  the  reward  that  awaits  the  p^cefuL  The  progeny 
whom  tho  latter  pair  see  in  a  vision  celebrating  the. 
triumphs  of  liberty  are  intended  to  symbol izo  the  people 
of  revolutionary  France,  The  pasisage  describing  their 
festivity^  cancelled  in  subsequent  editions,  m  one  of  the 
befit  in  the  original  poem,  and  its  concluding  image  may 
serve  to  illustrate  both  the  style  and  the  versification  of 
Gehir  at  least  as  well  as  other  passages  more  commonly 
quoted,  like  the  shell,  the  meeting  of  the  prince  and 
Charoba,  or  the  bath  of  Charoba. 


Wbat  hoQiry  form  bo  vlgoroui  Taai  bendA  het&  t 
Timet,  Tim©  hitnaelf  throws  off  hie  inotloy  gorbj 
Figured  with  monutroiis  men  and  monatxTous  godHt 
And  in  pure  voaturo  onterH  their  pure  faosSj 
A  proud  partaker  of  their  foativali. 
Captivity  led  eaptlvej  war  overthrown. 
They  ehalt  o^&r  Eiiropo,  Bhall  o'er  earth  extend 
Empii'Q  that  eooa  alooo  and  skies  cotiflnQ, 
And  glory  that  ghall  strike  the  orjstal  a  tars. 

In  the  eame  epirit  Buonaparte  ib  mcluded  among  the 
deaceudauta  of  Tamar,  and  his  birth  foi-ea  had  owed  as  that 
of 

A  moirtal  man  ahov&  all  mortal  pmiie  ; 

On  the  other  hand  George  IIL  ie  introduced,  with  a 
lordly  neglect  of  the  conaidemtionB  of  time  and  £^pace, 
among  the  ancestors  of  Gobir  suJferiag  the  penalty  of 
their  crimes  in  the  nether  regions,  **  Aroar,"  eries  the 
prince  to  hia  guide, 

Aroar,  what  wretch  that  neairoat  ua  ?    What  wrotch 
Is  that  with  eyebrows  white,  atLd  sknilug  brow  F 

(In  conversation,  it  nmy  be  mentioned,  Landor  had 
another  foraiula  for  expressing  his  aversion  for  the 
physical  appearance  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  only  seen 
him  once,  and  "hb  eyes^"  he  was  accustomed  to  say, 
**hia  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cut  out  of  a 
vulture ^s  gitmrd,")  In  taking  leave  of  Gehir^  let  us  only 
note  farther  the  personal  allusions  which  it  contains  in 
two  passages  to  Landor's  relations  with  Ids  lone*  One  is 
a  direct  apostrophe  in  which  he  celebrates  her  beauties ; 
her  clioeks,  her  templeaj  her  lips,  her  eye^  her  throaty 
which  he  calls  love's  column 

Mftrmoreali  trophted  roattd  with  gt^den  hair. 
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In  tho  other  po^eage  alie  is  introduced  among  tho  choir  of 
nymphs  attendant  tipon  tho  bridG  of  Tamar  ;— 
Scarce  the  Hweot*f]Qwi[ig  muf^io  he  imbibes. 
Or  ioea  tho  peopled  Ocean  j  scarce  he  si^s 
Bpio  with  eparkllng  eyes,  ar  Bero^ 
Domnre,  and  yotmg  lon^,  loas  reDown'd^ 
Not  lesa  divine,  mild-natured,  Beauty  fortnM 
Her  face,  her  heart  FldcHtj  ;  for  goda 
Demgvi'df  fib  EnortaJ,  tooj  I011&  loved. 

Landor  was  at  all  times  senaible  enough  of  the  diileii^nce 
hi; t ween  his  own  luarhle  and  other  men's  stucco  j  and  he 
expected  great  things  of  Gefdr,  At  tho  same  time,  he 
published  it  in  the  manncT  least  Iik<jly  to  ensure  success, 
that  is  anonymously,  and  in  pamphlet  »hape,  through  a 
local  publisher  at  Warwick^  Considoring  the  reception 
given  twenty  years  afterwards  to  the  poetry  of  Keata  and 
Shelley,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Gchir  waa  neglected.  The 
ix>em  found  indeed  one  admirer,  and  that  was  Southey, 
who  read  it  with  enthusiasm,  recommended  it  in  speech 
and  writing  to  his  friends,  Cohbe^  William  Taylor, 
GrosvonoT  Bedfotdj  the  Hehers,  and  in  the  year  follow- 
ing its  publication  (17Q9}  called  public  attention  to  it 
in  the  pages  of  the  CrUlcul  Review.  Another  distin- 
guished admirer,  of  some  years  later  date,  was  Be 
Qiiinccy,  who  was  accustomed  to  profess,  although  Landor 
scouted  the  profession,  that  he  also  had  for  some  time 
*'  conceited  himself  "  to  bo  the  sole  purchaser  and  appre- 
ciater  of  GeUr.  Southey's  praise  in  the  Cntiml  Hetn^w 
was  soon  balanced  by  a  disparaging  article  in  the  Mouihlif^ 
ill  which  the  anonymous  author  was  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  having  too  closely  imitated  ilLlton,  To  this 
Limdor  prepared  a  reply,  written,  to  judge  by  tho  speci- 
mens given  in  Foi-stcr's  Lift\  in  jnet  the  same  solid, 
masculine,  clenching  style  with  which  we  are  iamiliar  in 
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hig  hinT  pToae,  but  withJield  &om  publiciitioii  in  defar^aea 
to  the  judicious  advice  of  a  frieod. 

WTietlior  the  scant  success  of  Ma  jXHim  really  had 
aiiy thing  to  do  with  the  restleaanesa  of  Lander'^  Hie  and 
tlie  desultorin€53  of  his  efforts  daring  the  uaxt  few  years> 
VtO  can  hardly  tell*  He  says  himself,  in  his  lofty  way, 
that  if  even  foolish  men  had  cared  for  Gebir,  he  should 
hare  continued  to  apply  himself  to  poetry,  since  **  there 
is  something  of  summer  in  the  hum  of  insects,"  As  it 
was  he  allowed  himself  to  drift.  Ho  began  to  diveisiiy 
hm  exile  u'ith  Ixequent  and  prolonged  visits  to  Bath, 
London,  Brighton.  He  tried  his  powers  fitfully  in  many 
directions*  Dr,  Parr  was  eager  to  enlist  his  young  friend 
in  the  ranks  of  Wliig  jonrnalismj  and  persuaded  him  to 
pbce  himself  in  relations  with  Robert  Adaij-,  the  right- 
hand  man  in  these  matters  of  Charles  James  Fox  j  under 
whose  guidance  Landor  became  for  a  while  a  frequenter 
of  the  reporter's  gallery,  a  contributor  to  the  Courier ^ 
and  a  butt  for  the  attacks  of  the  Aidi^acobm.  In  scorn 
and  denunciation  of  "  the  Execrable,"  that  ia  to  say  of  Pitt 
and  of  his  policy,  Landor  could  be  truskid  not  to  fail ;  hut 
in  s«pi)ort  of  Fux  and  his,  it  was  unsafe  to  count  upon 
him  too  far.  Ho  was  not,  indeed,  of  the  stuff  of  which 
practicaUy  eifcctive  political  writers  are  mada  While 
he  despised  party  watcli words  and  party  men,  his 
temperament  was  not  dispassionate  enough  for  wise 
neutrality.  His  political  writings,  as  wo  shall  see,  testify 
to  a  staunch  and  high  devotion  to  the  great  principles  of 
freedom  and  of  justice,  as  well  aa  to  a  just  observation  of 
many  of  the  broad  facte  of  politics  and  society.  But  in 
dealing  with  individual  problems  and  persons  Landor 
knows  no  measui^,  and  is  capable  neither  of  allowance 
nor  abatement     In  his  eyes  all  champions  of  liberty  are 
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for  the  time  being  spotless  heK)«@ ;  nearly  all  kings,  tyrants 
to  l:>e  removed  by  the  dagger  or  the  rai>e  ;  and  with  a  few 
shining  exceptions,  most  practical  iJolUicians  knaves  and 
fools. 

How  long  Ldndor^s  connexion  with  the  Courier  lasted 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  was  at  any  rate  not  terminated 
till  the  resi^mation  of  Fttt,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Addington  Ministry  in  180L  This  event  exasperated 
the  Whig  party,  and  especially  Parr,  whose  correspondence 
with  I^andor  at  this  time  consists  of  pompous  and  elabo- 
rate diatribes^  the  substance  of  which  he  entreats  his 
yonng  friond  to  recast  for  publication  in  the  party  sheet* 
Then  ensued  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  ;  and  in  the  ne%t 
year,  1802,  the  jieace  of  Amiens.  Landor^  like  all  the 
world,  took  the  ojiportttnity  to  visit  Vnm  i  but  like  him- 
self, declined  to  accept  introductions  or  to  pay  any  kind 
of  personal  homage  to  the  victorious  Consul  or  to  his 
ministers.  Hifi|  at  least,  was  not  one  among  the  feeble 
heads,  to  slavery  prone,  upon  which  Wordsworth  poured 
scorn  on  the  same  occasion.  Landor  travelled  alone, 
made  Ids  own  observations  on  the  people  and  the 
country ;  witnessedj  from  the  illumiiinted  garden  of  the 
Tuileries,  the  young  conqueror's  reception  by  the  multi- 
tude when  he  appeared  at  the  window  of  the  palace,  and 
contrived,  in  the  great  review  afterwards,  to  get  a  place 
within  a  few  feet  of  him  as  he  rode  by.  Of  all  this 
Landor  wrote  fully  and  unaffectedly  at  the  time  in  letters, 
which  have  been  preserved,  to  his  sisters  and  brothers* 
Here,  written  ten  years  afterwards,  and  coloured  hy  a 
certain  measure  of  deliberate  and  in  truth  somewhat  over- 
magniloquent  rhetoric,  ia  his  account  of  the  reflexions  to 
which  another  incident  of  his  Paris  trip  gave  rise;  I 
mean  his  visit  to  the  spoUs  of  art  there  collected  in 
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the  IwOuvre  from  the  churches  and  galleriea  of  Italy  and 
of  all  Europe.  "  I  went,"  ho  says  "  with  impatient  haste 
to  behold  these  wonders  of  theb  age  and  of  all  ages 
sue c ceding j  hat  no  sooner  had  I  ascended  a  few  steps 
leailing  to  them  than  I  leaned  back  involuntarUy  against 
the  balusters,  and  my  mind  wm  overshadowed  and 
almost  overpowered  by  these  reflections.  Has  then  the 
stupidity  of  men  who  could  not,  io  the  whole  oourao 
of  their  existence,  have  ^aven  birth  to  anything  equal  to 
the  smallest  of  the  works  above,  been  the  cause  of  their 
removal  ttoni  the  country  of  those  who  produced  them  ! 
Kings,  whose  fatuity  would  have  befitted  them  better  to 
drive  a  herd  of  swLne  than  to  direct  the  energies  of  a 
nation  !  Well,  well  I  I  will  lose  for  a  moment  the 
memory  of  their  works  in  cootcmpktbg  those  of  greater 
men/' 

The  events  of  the  last  five  years  had  had  no  more  elTect 
than  those  of  the  live  preceding  them  in  modifying  the 
essential  points  of  Laiidor's  political  creed*  The  portents 
of  the  Directory  and  Consulate  had  no  more  been  able 
ttian  the  orgies  of  the  Terror  to  disgust  him  with  republi- 
eanism  or  to  reeoneile  him  to  monarchy*  He  hail  shared, 
IB  deed  J  the  chagrin  and  reprobiition  with  which  all  friends 
of  liberty  looked  on  the  suhversian  by  revolutionary 
France,  now  that  she  was  transformed  into  a  conquering 
power,  of  ancient  liberties  outside  her  borders*  But  it  was 
France  only,  and  not  the  Itevolutiou,  that  Landor  held 
guilty*  He  had  by  this  time  conceived  for  that  country  and 
its  inhabitants  an  aversion  in  which  he  never  atlterwank 
wavered-  "A  scoundrel  of  a  Frenchman — tautology 
i^H  a  tit  It  til  scoundrel — did  so  sad  so,*'  he  wrote  once  to 
Hare,  and  the  words  convey  his  sentiments  on  tlie  subject  in 
a  nutshell.    The  French  are  for  him  henceforward  the  most 
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leirocioua,  the  most  mcoBstant^  the  most  uogovernable  ot 
human  hebgs.  "  As  to  the  cause  of  libertj,"  he  writas 
from  Paris  to  his  l>rother  in  1802,  "thia  euraeil  nation 
haa  ruined  it  for  ever."  The  fault  in  his  eyes  is  not  nearly 
BO  much  that  of  their  new  master  as  their  own,  Buona- 
parte is  indeed  no  longer  for  Land  or  the  mortal  man  above 
all  mortal  praise  of  Gehir,  any  more  than  the  French 
people  arc  the  penceful  progeny  of  Tamar  ;  but  he  is  the 
best  ruler  for  such  a  race.  *'  Doubtless  tJie  governmont 
of  Buonaparte  is  the  beat  tliat  can  be  contrived  for  French- 
men. Monkeys  must  be  chained,  though  it  may  cost 
them  Bome  grimacBB/'  And  again,  reiterating  the  same 
idea  more  gravely  ten  years  afterwards,  Landor  writes  : — 
"  No  people  is  so  incapable  of  governing  itself  as  the 
French,  and  no  government  is  so  proper  for  it  aa  a  despotic 
and  a  mUitary  one.  A  nation  more  restless  and  rapaciotifl 
than  any  horde  in  Tartary  can  be  controlled  only  by  a 
Ghenghiz  Khan.  ,  .  .  Their  emperor  has  acted  towards 
them  with  perfect  wisdom,  and  will  leave  to  some  future 
Machiavelli,  if  Europe  should  again  see  so  consummate  a 
politician,  a  name  which  may  be  added  to  Agathodes  and 
Cffisar  Boj^ia,  He  has  amused  himself  with  a  display  of 
every  character  from  Masaniello  up  to  Charlemagne,  but 
in  all  his  pranks  and  vagaries  he  has  kept  one  foot  upon 
Frenchmen/' 

This  whimsical  enei^gy  of  dislike  extends  from  the 
political  to  the  private  character istic^  of  the  Fi-ench  ;  to 
their  looks,  their  voices  and  manners,  and  even  to  the 
scenery  and  climate  of  their  coimtry.  "  Of  all  the 
coasts,'*  it  is  declared  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  '*  of  all  the 
coasts  in  the  universe,  of  the  same  extent,  those  of  Prance 
for  nearly  their  totality  in  three  seas  are  the  least  beautiful 
and  the  least  interesting."     "The  children,  the  dogs   tha 
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frogSj  are  more  (glamorous  than  ours  j  the  cocka  ate  abriUer," 
The  language  of  the  French,  as  a  langua^e^  Landor  also  thinks 
diiplurahlej  but  he  k  too  good  a  judge  of  letters  to  extend 
his  contempt  to  their  writing  Ke  waa  solidly  and  furai- 
liutly  vended  in  the  great  French  writers  from  Montaigne 
and  Eahelais  down,  and  though  he  did  a  cant  justice 
to  Voltaire,  and  saw  the  weakness  lather  than  the  strength 
of  the  French  poetical  drama,  ho  thought  many  of  their 
prose  writers  second  only,  if  second  at  all,  to  the  best  of 
antit^uity-  The  style  of  Rousseau  in  particular  he  thought 
incomparable.  He  held  also  in  liigh  admiration  the  great 
French  oratorical  divines,  and  felt  and  valued  to  the  full 
the  combined  pregnancy  and  simphcity  of  thought  and 
utterance  which  distinguish  those  two  pre-eminent  claBsics 
in  verse  and  prose  respectively,  La  Fontaine  and  Pascal, 
"  Do  we  find  in  Pascal  anything  of  the  lying,  gasconad- 
ing, vapouring  Frenchman  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  find, 
in  despite  of  the  most  miserable  language,  all  the  sober 
and  retired  graces  of  style,  all  the  confident  ease  of  ro an- 
il na^s  and  strength,  with  an  honest  but  not  abmpt  sim* 
plicity  which  appeals  to  the  leaaonj  but  is  also  admitted 
to  the  heart/ ^ 

To  return  to  the  history  of  Lander's  occupations, 
in  1800  he  had  published,  in  the  shape  of  an  unbound 
quarto  pamphlet  of  fourteen  pages,  a  coUection  of  short 
'*  Pooma  from  the  Arabic  and  Persian/'  written  in  irreguhir 
unrhymed  veraes,  principally  anapaistic*  An  autograph 
note  added  in  old  age  to  his  own  copy  says — '*  I  wrote 
these  poems  after  reading  what  had  been  transkted 
ficom  the  Arabic  and  Persian  by  Sir  W*  Jones  and 
Br.  Kott,"  In  his  preface  Landor  professes  to  have 
followed  a  French  version  of  the  originals,  but  neither 
suck  version  nor  such  originola  are  known    to  exist ; 
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and  it  may  be  safely  mferred  that  boih  the  statetneiLt  of 
the  prefaco  and  tho  elaborato  notes  appended  to  each 
poem  are  eo  much  mystification.  The  pamphlet  ia  of 
extreme  rarity,  and  its  contents  were  not  reprinted  nntil 
1 8 58.  I  give  by  way  o f  example  th e  foil o win g  characteriatic 
and  taking  little  piece  with  which  it  concludes ; — 

Oh  Hahdi;  where  is  hnppiaea^  ? 

IjO(^  from  your  aitiade,  the  aun  riaes  from  Bustalii 

Go  tMih^r^  it;  rises  from  Ispahan. 

AI&Bj  it  risea  ueitber  from  Ispahan  nor  Busrah, 

Bat  from  an  ocean  imponc^trablo  to  the  di^er. 

Oh,  Bahdi,  the  mm  ia  happiness. 

To  which  LaBdor  adds  a  note  to  say  that  "thia  poem 
resembled  not  those  ridieulons  quibbieB  which  the  English 
in  particular  call  epigrams,  but  rather,  abating  aome  little 
for  OrtetUalimHf  those  exquisite  EldijUia^  those  carvings  as 
it  were  on  ivory  or  on  gems,  which  are  modestly  colled 
epigrams  by  the  Greeks/* 

This  little  publication,  as  was  natural  from  its  shape  and 
and  character,  attracted  no  attention,  nor  did  Landor 
attempt  anything  in  the  same  manner  afterwards.  Two 
yeara  kter,  immediately  before  his  e3£i>edition  to  Paris  in 
1802,  he  put  forth  another  small  volume  under  the  title  of 
"Poetry,  by  the  author  of  Gebir,"  This  contains  two  short 
narrative  poems  in  blank  verse^ — Ohry^mjr  and  tbe  Fhu- 
ewajiSf  besides  a  few  miBcelkneous  lyrics  in  Latin  and 
English,  Lantlor's  mind  waa  atiil  occupied  with  the 
mythic  jmst  of  Baetic  Spain  ;  and  Ciinjmor  is  an  episode 
of  the  wai'  between  Gods  and  Titans^  m  which  Gade«, 
Cadiz,  is  severed  from  the  maiiiland  by  NeptuDe  at  the 
request  of  Jove.  Both  in  subject  and  in  treatment  it 
eeems  to  foreshadow  the  Hyperion  of  KeatSj  except  that 
the   matmer   of   the   elder  poet  is  more  massive,  mor«» 
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concentrated  J  and  pToportionat^ly  less  lucM  than  that  of 
the  younger.  To  my  mind  Clitymor  is  Lander's  finest 
place  of  naiTfttive  writing  in  blank  verae  ^  lesfl  monotonous 
in  its  movement  than  Gebir^  more  lofty  and  impaEaioiie<l 
than  any  of  the  latot  "  Hellenics  "  with  which  it  was 
afterwards  incorporated.  At  the  time  of  its  publication 
this  poem  made  a  deep  improsaion  upon  Wordsworth,^ 
The  PJmetBajw^  on  tho  other  hand^  which  tells  of  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  of  Massilia  by  emigrants  of  that 
race*  a  subject  which  had  been  in  Landor^s  mind  since 
Oxford  days,  is  so  fiagmentary  and  so  obscure  as  to 
baffle  the  meet  tenacious  student  It  contains,  like  dl 
Landor's  early  poetry,  images  both  condensed  and  Ti^id, 
as  well  as  weighty  reflections  weightily  expressed ;  but 
in  its  seqtionco  and  incidenta  the  poem  is^  to  nie  at 
leastp  unintelligible.  So  at  the  time  it  seems  to  have 
been  found  by  Souliiey,  who  hastened  to  review 
this  new  puhlitaition  by  the  unknown  object  of  his 
previous  enthusiasm,  but  could  find  little  to  say  m  its 
praise. 

Another  task  which  occupied  Land  or  at  this  time  was  tho 
rensditing  of  GdnTf  in  conjunction  with  his  brother 
Robert,  then  at  Oxford-  In  order  to  make  the  poem 
more  popular,  the  brothers  reprinted  it  with  arguments 
and  notes ;  some  of  the  latter  being  intended  t«  clear  up 
difficulties,  others  to  modify  points  concerning  which,  as 
for  instance,  the  character  of  Buonaparte,  the  author  bad 
ehanged  his  mind.  At  the  same  time  they  published 
separately  a  latin  translation,  which,   togetlier  with   a 

>  In  the  finttl  oolleoted  edition  of  Latidor'fl  writings  (1876)* 
CVys(K(»r  IB  inadvertently  printed  as  part  or  tbe  wime  poem  with 
Rf^^n^rafimii  wbioh  was  written  twenty  j^nrn  Irtter*  nfsd  with 
which  it  ht%B  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
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seholarly  and  vigorooa  preface  in  the  same  langiiage, 
Walter  had  prepared  expressly  at  Bobert^s  instigation  by 
way  of  helping  the  piece  into  popularity,  Tliese^  it  must 
be  remembeTed,  wem  the  days  of  Yincent  Eourae,  Eobna 
Smith,  Frere,  Canning,  and  A^ellcsley,  when  the  art  of 
Latin  versification  was  studied,  practised,  and  enjoyed  not 
in  scholastic  circles  alone,  but  by  a  select  public  of  the 
most  distinguished  Englishmen ;  so  that  there  waa  not 
quite  so  much  either  of  pedantry  or  of  simplicity  in  the 
fraternal  enterprise  as  appeared  at  first  sight. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  of  **  Poetry  "  pablished  in 
1802  there  had  already  appeared  one  or  two  lyrics  re- 
ferring,  tbough  not  yet  imder  that  name,  to  the  lady 
T^hom  Landor  aflerwaida  called  lanthe.  More  were 
appended,  and  this  time  with  the  name,  to  yet  another 
experimental  scrap  of  a  volume  in  verse,  having  for 
its  chief  feature  a  tale  in  eight-syllaHe  rhyme  called 
Gmdaitg  and  ffchja^  suggestfid  by  Herbert's  translation 
from  the  Icelandic.  This  appeared  in  1804  or  1805* 
while  Robert  Landor  was  still  at  Oxford,  and  by  him,  if 
by  no  one  else,  was  dutifully  reviewed  in  a  periodical  of 
Ms  own  creation,  the  Oxford  Review^  From  these  years, 
about  1802—1806,  dates  the  chief  port  of  Landor*a 
veraes  written  to  or  about  lanth^.  Whether  m  the  form 
of  praise,  of  complaint,  or  of  appeal,  these  verses  are  for 
the  most  part  general  in  their  terms,  and  do  Eot  enable 
us  definitely  to  retrace  the  course  of  an  attachment  on 
which  Landor  never  cea^d  to  look  back  as  the  strongest 
of  his  life,  and  for  the  object  of  which  he  continued 
until  her  death  to  entertain  the  most  chivalrous  and  tender 
friendship.  Lanclor's  verses  in  this  class,  although  not 
iti  tliQ  first  rank  of  love -poetry,  nevertheless  express  much 
contained    passion    in    their    grave,    concise    way,    and 
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ieldom  fail  to  mcliide,  wifcliin  the  polished  shell  of  TcrsQ,  a 
solid  and  appropriato  kernel,  however  mmutc,  of  thought. 
Here,  in  a  somewhat  deprcsaed  aiid  ominous  key,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  style  : — ^ 

I  held  her  band,  the  pledj^  of  bliss, 

Her  litind  that  trembled  and  withdreW| 
Bhe  1>PDt  her  head  beforo  my  kisB^ — 
My  heart  was  sare  that  hers  wiiB  troe. 

Now  1  havo  told  her  I  inuBt  partj 

She  ihakes  my  hand,  s}je  bidii  adieu, 
Nor  shuns  the  klsfl^alfta,  my  heart ! 

Hen  never  was  the  heart  for  jou. 

In  other  pf&ces  we  get  a  more  outspoken  tale  of  past 
delights  and  of  the  pain  of  pre.sent  separation.  The  lady 
wettt  abroad,  and  the  restlessness  of  Laador^a  life  iticrcased, 
lie  moved  frequently  between  Wales^  Bath,  Clifton, 
Warwick,  Oxford,  aiatl  London.  We  imd  him  in  close 
correspondence,  generally  on  suhjecta  of  literature  or 
scholarship,  with  his  friends  Caiy  and  Birchp  Another 
of  his  intimate  friends  of  the  years  jnst  precedtug  these 
had  been  Kough,  a  young  lawyer  married  to  a  daughter 
of  Wilkes,  and  then  of  a  shining  promise  which 
fimouMered  off  later  into  disappointment  and  mediocrity. 
With  him  Land  or  on  slight  occasion  or  none  had  about 
this  time  one  of  his  impulsive,  irreconcilable  quarrels*  In 
the  meantime  his  father's  health  was  gradually  and  pain- 
fully breaking  up.  It  waa  evidfint  that  Walter  would 
soon  come  into  poBsessioB  of  the  patrimonial  portion  of 
his  inheritance.  He  did  not  wait  tliat  event  to  outriin 
his  allowance.  We  find  him  buying  a  horse  one  day, 
a  Titian  another,  a  Hogarth  on  the  tliird ;  and  generally 
beginning  to  assume  the  habits  of  a  gentleman  of  pro- 
perty and  taste.  He  was  full  at  the  same  time  of  lofty 
schemes,  literary  and  other.     The  expedition  of  the  fleet 
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mider  Nelson  called  forth  some  veTses  of  which  we  cannot 
but  regret  the  loss,  and  in  which  the  writer  seemed,  to 
quote  the  friend  to  whom  he  addressed  them,  "  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  prophetic  spirit  ascribed  to  the 
poets  of  old,  and  to  have  anticipated  the  glorious  victory 
of  Nelson,  the  news  of  which  had  reached  me  just  before 
I  received  them."  The  victory  in  question  was  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar,  and  between  the  date  of  this  letter,  November 
11,  1805,  and  Christmas  of  the  same  year,  Dr.  Landor 
had  died,  and  Walter  had  come  into  possession  of  his 
patrimony. 


CHAPTEE  in. 


MOBE  EXPBRIMBNTS    A2n>   MARRIAGE — BATH — BFAIN — 
LLANTHOKY COtTKT  JUXIAN. 

(1805—1811) 

As  soon  ae  he  was  bis  own  master,  Land  or  proceeded  to 
lujlai^  his  style  of  living  in  proportion  to  his  increased 
mcans^  or  rather  "beyond  such  proportion  aa  it  turned  out. 
He  continued  to  make  Bath  his  headquartei^,  and,  exter- 
nally at  least,  lived  there  for  some  time  the  life  of  any  other 
young,  although  indeed  he  was  not  now  so  very  young, 
Fortunio.  Hi«  political  opinions  were  a  source  of  some 
scandal,  and  it  was  remarlted  that  any  other  man  talking 
as  Landor  talked  would  have  I)een  called  to  account  for  it 
over  and  over  again.  Once  or  twice,  indeed,  it  seems  aa 
if  collisions  had  only  been  averted  by  the  good  offices  of 
friends  J  but  there  was  something  about  I^ndor  which 
did  not  encourage  challenge  ;  partly,  no  doubt,  hie  obvious 
intrepidity,  and  partly,  we  may  infer,  hia  babitoal  exact- 
ness on  the  point  of  i>eTsonal  courtesy  even  in  the  mid^t 
of  Ids  most  startling  sallies.  Perhaps,  too,  republicanism 
seemed  to  lose  something  of  its  odiousness  in  a  gentleman 
of  LandorV  known  standing  and  fortune.  Common  re- 
port exaf^gerat43d  at  this  time  hia  wealth  and  hia  expect jv 
tions,  and  his  own  prodigality  in  the  matter  of  horses, 
carriages,  sen^ants,  plate,  pictures^  and  the  like,  lent  coun- 
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tenaoce  to  thn  eicaggeratioiL  In  hia  personal  }iabits,  it 
must  at  the  same  time  be  noted,  Lnnilor  was  now,  aa 
always,  fiugaL  He  drank  water,  or  only  the  lightest  wines, 
and  ate  fastidiously  indeed,  but  sparely.  All  his  life  he 
would  touch  110  viands  but  eueh  as  were  both  choice  and 
choicely  dreeaed,  and  he  preferred  to  eat  them  alone,  or 
in  the  company  of  one  or  two,  regarding  crowded  repasta 
as  fit  only  for  savages,  *'  To  dine  in  compan^^  with  more 
than  two  is  a  Gaulish  and  a  German  thing.  I  C4in  Lardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  have  eaten  in  concert  with 
twenty  ;  so  barbarous  and  herdlike  a  practice  does  it  now 
appear  to  me,  such  an  incentive  to  drink  much  and  talk 
loosely;  not  to  add,  such  a  necessity  to  speak  load; 
which  is  clownish  and  odious  in  the  extreme."  The 
speaker  in  the  aljove  passage  is  Lucullus^  but  the  senti- 
ments are  Lander's  own*  Neither  does  Landor  seem  at 
any  time  to  have  taken  trouble  about  his  di-eaa ;  having 
indeed  in  later  life  come  to  be  conspicuously  negligent  in 
that  particular*  In  these  early  Bath  days  we  have  to 
picture  him  to  ourselves  simply  as  a  sohd,  massive^ 
energetic  presence,  in  society  sometimes  silent  and  ab- 
stracted, sometimes  flaming  with  eloquence  and  indigna- 
tion ;  his  figure  rohus^t  and  commanding,  but  not  tall,  his 
frtce  principally  noticeable  for  its  hold,  fiill,  hlue-gwsj 
eyes  and  strong,  high-arched  brows,  with  dark  hair  fulling 
over  and  half  concealing  the  forehead,  and  a  long,  stub- 
born upper  lip,  and  aggressive  set  of  the  jaw,  betokening 
truly  enough  the  passionate  temper  of  the  man,  yet  in 
conversation  readily  breaking  up  into  the  sunniest,  most 
genial  smile. 

Such  as  be  was,  then,  Landor  was  in  high  request  for 
the  time  being  in  the  asspmbly-rooms  both  of  liath  and 
Clifton*     These,  no  doubt,  wore  the  days  in  which,  as  he 
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wtote  long  afterwards  to  Lady  Blessingtei!,  he  suffered 
lo  miieh  annoyance  from  his  bad  dancing*  *VHow 
grieToiisly  has  my  heart  ached/*  such  is  his  lai^go  way  of 
putting  it,  "  when  others  were  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
that  recreation  which  I  had  no  right  even  to  partake  of." 
KeverthelesSj  Land  or  was  kindly  looked  on  hy  the  fair, 
and  only  too  impetuously  ready  to  answer  sigh  with  sigh. 
His  flirtations  wore  numerous  and  were  carried  fan  Thero 
is  eyen  not  wanting,  in  his  dealings  with  and  Im  language 
concerning  women  during  this  brief  period,  a  touch  of  com- 
monplace rakiahness,  a  shadow  of  vulgarity  nowhere  else 
to  be  discerned  in  the  ways  of  this  most  un vulgar  of  man- 
kind. But  such  shadows  were  merely  on  the  surface. 
Inwardly,  Landor*s  letters  kIiow  Mm  iQ  content,  and 
longingp  if  he  only  knew  how  to  find  it,  for  something 
high  and  steadfast  in  his  life.  He  was  given  as  much  as 
ever  to  flolid  reading  and  reflection,  and  stirrerl  in  a 
moment  to  wholesome  and  manly  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a 
friend  ot  the  breach  of  an  old  association.  A  Mrs. 
Lamhe,  whom  he  had  warmly  regarded  from  Ixiyhoodj 
died  about  this  time  at  Warwick,  and  soon  afterwartls 
came  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  in  India  of  Eose 
Aylmer,  the  friend  of  Welsh  days  to  whose  caanal  loan 
Landor,  as  wo  saw,  had  been  indebted  for  the  first  hint 
of  GeMr.  By  both  these  losses  Landor  was  deeply  moved, 
by  that  of  Rose  Aylmer  in  especial  his  thonghts  being  for 
days  and  nights  entirely  poasessed.  During  his  vigils  he 
wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  little  elegy,  '*  carved  as  it  were 
in  ivory  or  in  gems,"  which  in  its  later  form  became 

famous : — 

Ah,  what  Kvnx\t^  the  sceptred  race  ? 

Ah,  what  the  form  diTin©  p 
Wbflt  ovpry  virtue,  ©very  grooef 

Boeo  Ajltner^  all  were  tbiite. 
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Bofl6  AjlmeTj  wbom  them  wakefcJ  e^sa 

lliiy  weep^  but  never  see, 
A  uigbt  orTOemonea  and  uf  Biglia 

I  ooneecT^te  to  these. 

Jtist,  natural,  eimple,  severely  and  at  the  same  time 
hauntingly  melodiouB,  however  baldly  or  Btoically  they 
jnay  strike  the  ear  attuned  to  more  high-pitched  laments* 
tionSj  these  are  the  lines  which  made  afterwards  so  deep 
an  impTCssion  upon  Charles  Lamb.  Tipsy  or  sober,  it  is 
reported  of  that  impressionable  spirit  a  few  yeare  before 
Ilia  death,  he  would  always  be  repeating  Hose  Aijhmr, 
The  effect  obtained  by  the  iteration  of  the  young  girl's 
two  beautifnl  names  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lines  is  an  afterthought.  In  place  of  this  simple, 
mnnical  inYOcation,  the  foutUi  line  had  originaUy  begun 
with  a  lame  oxphmatoiy  conjunction,  "For^  Aylmer,** 
and  the  fifth  with  a  commonplace  adjective,  "  Bweet 
Aylmcr."  In  the  seventh  line  '*  memories  "  is  a  correction 
for  the  all  iterative  and  Taguer  "sorrows"  of  the  first 
draft,  Lan dor's  affection  for  the  same  lost  friend  and 
companion  is  again  expressed,  we  may  remember,  in 
another  poem  of  a  njuch  later  date  headed  Aheriawtf, 
which  furnishes  a  good  example  of  bis  ordinary  manner, 
part  playful,  part  serious,  and  not  free  from  slips  botb 
of  taato  and  workmanship,  in  this  kind  of  autobiographical 
reminiscence,  and  which  ends  with  the  following  gravely 
tender  lines : — 

WhoTo  IB  b!iq  now  P    CaU'd  far  away 
By  one  filio  dared  not  disobey, 
To  tboee  proud  hallfl,  for  youth  unfits 
Where  princes  stand  atid  jndgt's  sit. 
Where  Ganges  roUa  hi  a  widest  wove 
She  dropt  her  bloasom  in  tho  gruv^  j 
Her  noble  natziG  sho  never  chataged^ 
Kor  WF«s  her  nobler  heart  ontrang^- 
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Tba  losgea  above  mentioaed  and  others  occurring  in  the 
eircle  of  Landor's  friend^j  a  bo  at  this  time,  1S05- — 1806, 
prompted  liim  to  compose  suveml  pieces  of  the  elegiac 
kind,  both  in  Enghsh  and  Latin,  which  he  collected  and 
published  under  the  title  t^iimmidea.  But  these  elegiac 
pit^eea  did  not  stand  alone.  They  were  accompimied  h^ 
others  in  right  of  which  tbe  volume  might  just  as  well 
have  been  called  Anucrmntka^  namely  a  selection,  made 
by  lanthe,  of  love-poems  addoissed  in  Ejiglis*h  to  herself, 
basidee  some  Latin  verges  of  so  free  a  tenour  that  Landor 
was  by-and-by  ashamed  of  having  published  them.  '*  I 
printed  whatever  was  marked  with  a  pencil  by  a  woman 
who  loved  me,  and  I  consulted  aH  her  capricea  I  added 
some  Latin  poetry  of  my  own^  more  pure  in  its  Latinity 
than  its  sentiment  When  you  read  the  8imotud<iaf  pity 
and  foigive  me."  SeveiaJ  of  Landor^a  early  writings 
are  now  excessively  rare,  more  than  one  indeed  being  only 
known  to  exist  in  a  solitary  example ;  but  of  the 
Simonuku,  ao  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  asgertain,  not  even 
a  single  copy  has  been  preserved. 

Soon  after  thia,  moved,  it  would  eeem,  partly  by  his 
strained  finances,  and  partly  by  his  sanguine  imagination, 
Landor  conceived  the  plan  of  alienating  his  paternal  estato 
in  BtafiToidahire,  in  order  to  acquire  another  yielding,  or 
capable  of  being  made  to  yield,  larger  returns  in  a  wilder 
part  of  the  country.  He  turned  his  thought  first  towards 
the  lakes*  Here  he  made  a  tour  in  the  spring  of  1807  ; 
found  an  estate  which  enchanted  him,  beside  the  small 
romantic  Lake  of  Loweswater,  and  at  once  began  negotia- 
tions for  its  purchase.  These  falling  through,  he  in  the 
next  year  pitched  upon  another  and  a  very  noble  property, 
which  was  for  sale  in  a  country  nearer  to  his  own  accus- 
tomed haunts,  that,  namely,  of  Lknthony  on  the  Welsh 
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border.  To  hia  overwhelmmg  deaire  to  become  lord  of 
Llanthony  aU  impediment  had  now  to  give  way,  with 
what  cousK|ueiices  to  Mmself  and  othct^  we  shall  see. 

But  before  the  complicated  arrangements  connected 
with  this  purchase  were  completed,  events  of  great  interest 
in  Landor^fi  life  had  come  to  pass.  Fimt  there  was  the 
beginning  of  hiB  acquaintance  with  Bouthey.  Of  all 
English  writers  of  that  age,  they  were  the  two  who 
most  resembled  each  other  by  their  science  ia  the  tech- 
nical craft  of  letters,  by  their  high  and  classical  feeling 
for  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  English  language,  and  by 
tliB  comprehensiveness  and  solidity  of  their  reitdlng*  Ever 
since  Bouthoy  had  discovered  that  Laiidor  was  the  author 
of  G^hirj  and  Landor  that  Sou  they  was  its  admiring  critic, 
a  preconceived  sympathy  liad  sprung  up  between  tho  two 
meu.  Since  then  Southey  had  written  MadoCf  the  first, 
and  ThaiahOf  the  second ,  of  his  mythological  epics,  and 
in  Modoc  had  avowedly  prtjfit4?d  by  Laudor's  example, 
both  as  to  tho  way  of  seeintf,  as  he  put  it,  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  poetry,  and  as  to  the  management  of  his  blank 
verse.  On  his  tour  in  the  late  country,  Landor,  who 
was  no  seeker  of  acqtiaintances,  and  indeed  once  boasted, 
in  his  serene  way,  that  he  had  never  accepted  a  letter  of 
introduction  in  bis  life,  had  missed,  and  expressed  his 
TCgret  at  missing,  tho  opportunity  of  meeting  Southey. 

It  was  in  Southuy^s  native  Bristol,  at  the  lodgings  of 
bis  friend  Dunvers,  that  he  and  Landor  met  for  the  iimt 
time  in  the  spring  of  1808.  They  took  to  each  other  at 
once,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  which  lasted  withont 
break  or  abatement  for  thirty  years.  In  many  of  their 
opinions  Landor  and  Soiithey  differed  much  already,  and 
their  differences  were  destined  to  increase  as  time  went  on, 
but  differences  of  opinion  brought  no  shadow  bi^tween 
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th^m.  Eacii  seems  instinctively  to  liave  lacognized  what^ 
ever  was  sterlingi  loyal,  and  magna uimous  in  the  other*a 
nature.  Each,  though  this  is  a  minor  matter,  heartily 
rt^pectcd  in  tho  other  the  Bcrupulauja  and  accomplished 
litemry  workman.  Each  probahly  Hkod  and  had  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  the  other's  boyish  exubetanco  of  vitality  and 
pronene^  to  exaggeration  and  denunciation.  For  it  is  to 
"be  noted  that  Landor*s  intiniaciea  were  almost  always  with 
men  of  emphatic  and  declamatory  eloquence  like  his  own. 
Parr,  the  most  honotired  friend  of  hia  youth,  Southey  and 
Francis  Hare,  the  most  cherished  of  liis  manhood,  were  all 
three  Olympian  talkers  in  their  degixae.  But  Landor  and 
his  kindred  Olympians,  it  seem%  understood  each  other, 
and  knew  how  to  thunder  and  lighten  without  collision. 
These  laat^  as  it  happens,  are  the  very  words  afterwards 
naed  by  Southey  in  preparing  a  common  friend  for  the 
kind  of  personage  ho  would  meet  in  Landor.  "He  does 
more  than  any  of  the  gods  of  all  my  mythologies,  for  his 
very  words  are  thunder  and  lightning,  such  is  the  power 
and  splendour  with  which  they  bur^t  out.  But  all  h 
perfectly  natural ;  there  is  no  trick  about  him,  no  preach- 
ing, no  playing  off.'*  If  wo  thus  have  Soathey's  testi- 
mony at  once  to  the  impreflsiveneJ^  and  to  the  integrity 
of  Landor*a  personality,  we  have  LandoT*e  to  "the  genial 
■voice  and  radiant  eye  "  of  Southey,  besides  a  hundred  other 
expressions  of  afToction  for  his  petBon  and  admiration  for 
his  character  and  his  powers. 

With  the  immediate  result  of  his  own  and  Landor's 
first  conversation,  Southey  could  not  fail  to  be  gratified. 
He  had  been  forced  of  late  to  abandon  his  most  cherished 
task,  the  continuance  of  his  series  of  mythologic  epics» 
The  plain  reason  was  that  he  could  not  afford  to  spend 
time   on  work   eo    Uttle  remunerativ©.      landor,   when 
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Southey  told  him  this,  -wm  in  an  inBtant  all  geEerositf 
and  delicacy,  begging  to  be  aJ lowed  to  print  future  pro- 
ductions of  the  kind  at  his  own  expense, — **  as  many  us 
you  will  writSj  and  as  many  copies  as  you  please/'  In  all 
this  there  wa@  not  the  least  taint  of  patronage  of  oon* 
descension  on  the  part  of  the  magnificent  young  squire 
and  scholar  towards  the  struggling,  although  already  dis- 
tinguished, man  of  letters,  his  senior  by  only  a  year, 
Landor  was  as  incapable  of  assuming  supenority  on  any 
gtoimds  but  those  of  characteT  and  intellect  as  of  endiuing 
such  assumption  in  others.  Southey,  as  it  turned  out, 
only  made  pmctical  use  of  his  friend's  offer  to  the  extent 
of  allowing  him  to  buy  a  eonsiderable  number  of  copies 
of  Kehmmi  when  that  work  appeared.  But  the  encourage* 
mant  was  everything  to  bim,  and  bad  for  its  consequence 
that  Eskama,  already  begun  and  dropped,  was  Indus** 
triously  resumed  and  finifihed,  and  followed  in  due  course 
by  Roderick*,  the  manuscrix>t  of  either  poem  being  duti- 
Adly  sent  off  in  successive  instalments  as  it  was  written 
for  Landor  to  read  and  criticiae.  At  the  same  time  an 
active  and  intimate  correspondence  sprung  up  between 
the  two  men,  and  in  after-years  supplied,  indeed,  the 
chief  aliment  of  their  friendship,  their  meeti»gs  being 
iroM  the  force  of  circumstances  rare. 

The  next  event  in  I^ndor's  life  was  his  suddoa  and 
brief  appearance  as  a  man  of  action  on  the  theatre  of 
European  war.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  batl  just  carrietl  into 
effect  the  infamous  plot  which  he  had  conceived  in  onler 
to  make  himself  master  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  before 
hia  brother  Joseph  had  time  to  be  prochiimed  king  at 
Madi'id,  all  Spain  was  up  in  arms.  Against  the  French 
armies  of  occupation  there  sprang  up  from  one  end  of  the 
country^  to  the  other  first  a  tumultuary  and  then  an  oi^pm- 
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ked  rBBiataoce.  So  swift,  efficient^  and  imammous  a  rising 
had  nowhere  olie  been  witnt^sedi  A  people^  it  seemed^ 
had  at  last  been  found  with  manhcmd  enough  in  thtjir 
veins  to  refuse  the  yoke  of  France,  and  in  the  htmrta  of 
all  fi-iends  of  liberty  de8pair  began  to  givo  way  to  hope. 
How  muiih  of  anarchical  self-seeking  and  distracted,  pusil- 
lanimoua  intrigue  in  reality  lay  latent  in  these  patriot 
bosoms,  was  little  suspected  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
hour.  In  England  especially,  the  BpaniardB  were  paa- 
sionately  acclaimed  as  a  race  of  heroes,  on  wlioae  yictory 
depended  the  very  salvation  of  the  world.  Iniitant  help, 
both  in  men  and  money,  was  despatched  to  the  insur- 
gents by  the  English  Governments  Poets  and  omtora 
extolled  their  deeds;  volunteers  pressed  to  join  their 
standards*  While  Wordsworth,  Boutheyj  and  Coleridge, 
from  the  aecluBion  of  their  lakes  and  moimtains,  did  their 
utmost  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular  emotion,  Landor  on 
his  part  was  not  content  with  words.  One  evening  at 
Brighton  he  found  himself  "preaching  a  crusade"  to  an 
audience  of  two  Irish  gentlemen,  who  caught  his  ardour, 
and  the  three  determined  to  start  for  Spain  without  more 
ado.  Early  in  August  they  set  sail  from  Falmouth  for 
Corunna,  which  was  the  seat  of  an  English  mission  under 
Stuart,  afterwards  ambassador  in  Paris.  From  Corunna 
Landor  addressed  a  ktter  to  the  provincial  government, 
enclosing  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  reals  for  the  relief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Venturada,  a  town  burnt  by  the  French, 
and  at  the  same  time  proclaiming  that  he  would  equip  at 
his  own  cost,  and  accompany  to  the  field,  all  volunteers 
np  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  who  might  choose  to  join 
him.  Both  gift  and  proclamation  were  thankfully  ac- 
knowledged; a  body  of  volunteers  was  promptly  or- 
ganized; and  Landor  marched  with  them  tlirough  Leon 
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and  Gallicia  to  join  the  Spanish  army  under  Blake  in 
the  monQtains  of  BiBcay*  In  the  raeantmie  his  incurably 
jealous  and  inflammaljle  spirit  of  prido,  iniiammable  espe- 
cially in  contact  ivith  those  in  office  or  anthorityj  had 
caught  fire  at  a  depreciatory  phrase  dropped  by  the  Eng- 
lish envoy,  Stuart,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Junta. 
Stuart's  expression  had  not  really  referred  to  Landor  at 
aU,  but  he  chose  to  apply  it  to  himself,  and  on  his  march 
accordingly  indited  and  made  public  an  indignant  letter 
of  remonstrance* 

To  the  groundless  disgust  which  Landor  had  thus  con- 
ceived and  vented  at  a  fancied  alight,  was  soon  added 
that  with  which  he  was  more  reasonably  inspired  by  the 
incompetence  and  sloth  of  the  Spanish  general,  Blake, 
He  remained  with  the  army  of  the  North  for  several  idle 
weeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eeynosa  and  ilguilan 
He  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  Madrid,  but  denied  him- 
self the  excursion  for  fear  of  missing  a  battle,  which  after 
all  was  never  fought.  It  was  not  until  after  the  end  of 
September,  when  the  convention  between  Sir  Hew  l>al- 
rymple  and  Junot  had  been  signed  in  Portugal,  and 
when  Blake's  army  broke  up  its  quarters  at  Reynosa,  that 
landor,  his  band  of  Yoluatecra  having  apparently  melted 
away  in  the  meanwhile,  separated  himself  from  the  Spanish 
forces  and  returned  suddenly  to  England.  He  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner  in  the  endeavour  to  travel 
by  way  of  BOhao,  which  had  then  just  been  re-entered 
by  the  French  under  Ney.  The  thanks  of  the  supreme 
Junta  for  his  services  were  in  course  of  time  conveyed 
to  hi m^  at  horn e^  together  with  the  title  and  commission  of 
an  honorary  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army, 

Landor  had  departed  leaving  his  countrymen  in  a 
frenzy  of  enthusiaara.     He  found  them  on  his  return  in  a 
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frenzy  of  mdignatiou  and  disgust  The  military  compro- 
mise just  effected  in  Fottugal  was  denounced  by  popular 
clamour  iu  tonus  of  Tinmeasnred  fury^  and  not  by  popular 
clamour  only.  Men  of  letters  and  of  thought  are  hahi- 
tuaDy  too  much  given  to  declaiming  at  thoir  ease  against 
the  delinquencies  of  men  of  action  and  affaiis.  The  in- 
evitable friction  of  practical  politics  generates  heat  enough 
alreadyj  and  the  office  of  the  poKtical  thinker  and  critic 
should  be  to  supply,  not  heat,  but  light.  The  difficulties 
ivhich  attend  his  own  unmolested  task,  the  task  of 
seeking  after  and  proclaiming  salutary  truths,  should 
teach  him  to  make  allowauco  for  the  far  more  ui^gent 
diffieultiee  which  beset  the  politician,  the  man  obliged, 
annd  the  clash  of  interests  and  temptations^  to  pmctiae 
from  hand  to  mouthy  and  at  his  peril,  the  most  un- 
certain and  at  the  same  time  the  most  indiei>en  sable 
of  the  experimental  arts.  The  early  years  of  this 
century  in  England  may  not  have  been  years  remark- 
ahle  for  wise  or  consistent  statesmanship  ;  they  were  cer- 
tainly remarkabla  for  the  fmntic  vituperation  of  those  in 
power  by  those  who  looked  on.  The  writers  of  the  Lake 
school  were  at  this  time  as  loud  and  as  little  reasonable 
in  their  outcries  as  any  group  of  men  in  the  kingdom, 
and  Southey  was  the  loudest  of  them  alL  His  letters,  and 
especially  his  letteiB  to  Landor,  on  the  public  questions  of 
the  hour,  can  hardly  be  read  even  now  without  a  twinge  of 
humiliation  at  the  spectacle  of  a  man  of  his  knowledge, 
sincerity,  and  candour,  giving  way  to  so  idle  a  fury  of 
miBJudgment  and  malediction*  Landor  on  his  part  ia 
moderate  hy  comparison,  and  has  a  better  hold  both  of 
facta  and  principles,  although  he  ia  ready  to  go  great 
lengths  with  Ins  Mend  in  condemnation  of  the  English 
minieters  and  commanders. 
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In  the  succeeding  winter  and  spring  Eotbmg  but  Spain 
WM  in  men's  minds  or  conversation.     After  the  victory 
and  death  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna  in  January, 
1809,  Landor  W3a  for  a  while  on  the  point  of  sailing  for 
that  country  m  a  volunteer  for  the  eecond  time.     Even- 
tuallyj  however,  he  forhore,  private  affairs  in  connexion 
with  his  new  property  at  lianthony  helping  among  other 
things  to  detain  Mm*     In  order  to  effeet  this  purchase 
Landor  had   rer[uired   as   much  aa   20^000/.   over    and 
above  the  sum  realised  by  the  sale  of  his  Staffordshire 
estate.     For  this  purpose  he  made  up  his  mind  to  soil 
Tachhrook,  the  smaller  of  the  two  properties  in  Warwick- 
shire destined  to  devolve  to  him  at  the  death  of  his  mother. 
Her  consent  was  necessary  to  this  step,  as  well  as  that  of 
hiBbrothem,  and  an  act  of  parliament  authorizing  the  breach 
of  the  entail »     All  these  matters,  together  with  some  minor 
arrangements  protecting  the  interests  of  Mrs.  Landor  and 
her  other  children  by  cliarges  on  the  new  estate,  and  the 
like,  were  got  through  in  the  summer  of  this  year  (1809). 
Early  in  the  autumn  o!  the  same  year  we  find  Landor 
estahhshed  in  temporary  qtmrters  on  liis  new  property* 
It  was  a  wild  and  striking  country  that  he  had  chosen  for 
his  future  home.   Most  readers  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  distant  aspect  of  those  mountains  whose  sombre  masses 
and  sweeping  outHnea  arrest  the  eye  of  the  spectator  looking 
westward  over  the  Welsh  marches  irom  the  summit  of  the 
Malvern  hills.     These  are  the  Black  or  Hatterill  moun- 
tains of  Monmouthshire  and  Brecknockshire*     Of  all  their 
receases  the  most  secluded  and  moat  romantic,  although 
not  the  most  remote,  is  the  valley  of  Ewias,  within  which 
stands    the  ruined  priory  of  Llantljony,*      This   valley 

'  Fronounce  Iilft£ithdn7  j  said  to  he  ehmt  tm^  Llanderi  Nao- 
thodeni,  L6.  cbaroh  of  Bt.  D&Tid  bj  tbe  water  of  Hodam.     The 
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-witidB  for  some  twdve  niilea  between  two  high  continuoua 
ndgea,  of  which  the  sidea  are  now  flowing  and  bow  pre- 
cipitous, here  broken  into  wooded  dingles,  he>vQ  receding 
into  gmssy  amphitheatres,  and  there  heaped  with  the 
copse-grown  ruins  of  ancient  landsUpi.  Along  its  hed  there 
races  or  loiters  according  to  the  weather — and  it  is  a  climate 
notorious  for  rain— the  stream  Hodenij  IlondJu,  or  Hondy* 
The  opening  of  the  valley  is  towards  the  south,  and  was 
blocked  in  ancient  times  with  thickets  and  morassns,  so  that 
its  only  approach  was  over  one  or  other  of  its  lofty  lateral 
ridges.  In  those  days  the  scene  was  woEt  to  lay  upon  the  few 
who  ever  entered  it  the  spell  of  solitude  and  penit^^ntial  awe. 
It  was  said  that  St.  David  had  for  a  time  dwelt  here  as  a 
hermit  In  the  reign  of  William  Rnfus  a  certain  knight 
having  found  hie  way  into  the  valley  duriDg  the  chase,  the 
call  fell  upon  him  to  do  the  like ;  the  fame  of  hie  conver- 
sion reached  the  court ;  he  was  joined  by  a  second  seeker 
after  the  holy  life,  then  by  others;  gifts  and  wealth  poured 
in  upon  them  j  they  were  enrolled  as  a  brotherhood  of  the 
order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  built  themselves  a  priory  in  the 
midst  of  the  volley,  on  a  level  field  lialf  a  furlong  above  the 
stream.  Its  ruins  are  Btill  standing  dark  and  venerable 
amid  the  verdure  of  the  valley,  a  rambling  assemblage  of 
truncated  lowers,  disroofed  preehyteiy,  shattered  aisles, 
and  modemiJEed  outbuildings.  The  remainB  of  the  prior's 
lodgings,  together  with  that  one  of  the  two  western  towers 
to  which  they  are  contiguous,   are  fitted  up,  the  ancient 


Cfcriy  btstorf  of  thja  fiwnoua  border  priory  ia  hotter  known  tbin 
tint  of  almost  any  other  focmdation  of  the  mine  kind  j  ie©  the 
arddeft  of  Mr,  Eobet-ts  in  Archaologin  Ca^brensia,  toI.  i.,  No.  3, 
and  of  Mr,  Proemftu,  ibid.,  Sid  serioB,  vol.  i.  ;  also  ft  aketch  by 
the  pT«fleiit  wtitor  io  the  Por^olio^  Jan,  1881,  from  which  l^t  two 
w  thnso  »nt*nccsa  are  repefttod  in  the  teit. 
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aanciities  all  forgotten,  as  a,  l^ililt'a  house  and  inn.  The 
avoeationB  of  dairy,  scuUery,  and  larder  are  carried  on 
beneath  tho  Bbelter  of  the  other  tower,  while  the  wild 
rose  and  snapdragon  wave  from  the  crevices  overhead,  and 
the  pigeons  iiit  and  nestle  among  the  Bhaftless  openings- 
Such  as  Uanthony  Priory  ia  now,  such,  making  al- 
lowance for  some  partial  dilapidations  which  neither  he 
nor  his  succeasors  took  enough  care  to  prevent,  it  in  all 
essentials  was  when  Laudor  took  it  over  from  its  former 
owner  in  the  spring  of  1809,  and  along  with  it  the  fina 
oatftte  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  property  la  some 
eight  milea  loog,  and  includes  for  that  distance  the  whole 
sweep  of  the  vale  of  Ewiaa,  Tho  valley  farms  contain 
rich  pasturage  and  fairly  productive  corn4ands,  while  the 
eastern  ridge  is  covered  with  grass,  and  the  western  with 
richly  heafchored  moor*  The  moors  yield  tolerable  shoot- 
ing, and  the  Ilondy  is  famous  for  its  trout  But  it  was 
not  for  the  sake  of  shooting  or  fishing  that  Landor  came 
toLlanthony.  He  was,  indee4,  devoted  to  animals,  but 
not  in  the  ordinary  English  sense  of  being  devoted  to  the 
pastime  of  killing  them.  One  of  the  pointa  by  which 
ohaervers  used  afterwards  to  be  most  struck  in  Lamlor 
was  the  infinite  affection  and  mutual  confidence  which 
subsisted  between  him  and  hiB  pets  of  the  dumb  creation, 
both  dogs  and  others,  with  whom  the  serenity  of  his 
relations  used  to  remain  perfectly  undisturbed  throughout 
his  most  explosive  demonstrations  against  the  delin- 
quencies of  his  own  species.  But  his  sympathies  for 
animals  were  not  confined  to  pets.  In  early  days  he  had 
plied  both  gun  and  rod,  but  by  this  time  or  soon  after- 
wards he  seem*  to  have  quite  given  them  up.  Even  in 
youth  he  had  euflered  acute  remorse  on  one  day  finding 
a  partridge,  which  he  had  bj^ged  over  night  and  supposed 
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dead,  still  alive  in  the  morning.  Cruelty  was  for  him  the 
chief,  *'  if  not  indeed/'  aa  he  once  put  it,  "  the  only,"  sin, 
and  cruelty  to  animala  was  at  least  as  bad  as  craelty  to 
men.  Angling  ia  later  life  he  once  wrote  of  aa  "  that 
sin."  In  a  letter  to  hia  sister  he  writes  more  tolerantly, 
and  with  a  touch  of  his  peculiar  charm,  of  field  sports  in 
general  i — "  Let  men  do  theaa  things  if  they  wilL  Per- 
haps there  is  no  harm  in  it ;  perhaps  it  makes  them  no 
crueUer  than  thoy  would  bo  othenviBe.  But  it  is  hard  to 
talie  away  what  we  cannot  give,  and  life  is  a  pleasant 
thing — at  least  to  birds.  No  doubt  the  young  ones  say 
tender  things  to  one  another,  and  even  the  old  ones  do 
not  dream  of  death/' 

If  Land  or  was  thus  little  of  a  sportsmaHj  there  waa 
another  province  of  a  country  gentleman's  pursuits  into 
which  he  could  enter  with  alt  his  heart,  and  that  was 
planting.  He  loved  trees  as  he  loved  fiowers,  not  with 
any  scientific  or  practical  knowledge,  but  with  a  poet's 
keenness  of  i>6rception,  heightened  by  a  peculiar  vein  of 
Tcflectiva  and  imaginative  association.  He  could  not  bear 
either  the  nnnecesaary  plucking  of  the  one  or  felling  of 
the  other.  *'Ah,"  ho  represents  himself  in  one  of  his 
dialogues  ae  exclaiming  at  the  sight  ol  two  Mien  pines  in 
Lombardy^— 

,  .  .  Ah,  Don  Pepiao  I  old  trees  in  their  Uving  state  are  the 
only  things  that  money  catinot  oommand.  RiretB  leave  tbeir 
Wda,  run  into  cities  imd  tmverse  mountains  for  it ;  obelisks  and 
arcbeftf  palaces  and  temples,  amphitheatres  and  pyramids,  rise 
up  like  exhalationn  at  its  bidding  ;  even  the  free  spirit  of  Man, 
the  only  thing  i^rcaton  earth,  crouches  and  cowers  in  its  preeenceu 
It  passes  away  and  vanishes  before  venerable  trees.  What  a 
iweet  odour  is  hero  !  whence  comes  it  ?  sweeter  it  appeats  to  rae 
and  stronger  than  the  pine  itselL 
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The  interlocutor,  Don  Pepino,  explains  that  the  odonr 
proceeds  from  a  neighbouring  linden,  and  that  the  linden, 
a  very  old  and  large  one,  us  doomed ;  whereupcm  Landor,- — 

O  Don  Pepino  !  the  French,  who  ahiior  whatever  is  old  and 
whatever  m  great,  have  spared  it ;  Uie  Aiistnani,  who  sell  their 
fortresses  and  their  artnieai,  naj^  sometimes  their  danghteis, 
have  not  sold  it :  most  it  f&Ll  P  .  ,  . 

Ho  IT  innnj  fond  and  how  many  lively  thoughts  have  Been 
"nurtured  under  this  tree  [  how  many  kind  hearts  have  heaten 
here !  Its  branches  are  not  so  numemiis  m  the  couple*  they 
have  invited  to  mi  heaide  it,  nor  its  blossoms  and  leaves  as  the  ei* 
prcssions  of  tondeniess  it  hus  witnessed*  What  appeals  to  the  pure 
all-seeing  heavens!  wbat^imilitudes  to  the  everlasting  monn  tains  I 
wbst  protestations  of  eternal  tmth  and  eonstancj  from  those 
who  now  are  earth  ;  they*  and  their  shrouds,  and  their  coffins  I 

The  paftBage  in  which  Landor  has  beet  expressed  his 
feeling  about  flowers  is  one  of  verse,  and  one  of  the  few 
in  hi 9  writings  which  aro  well  known,  though  not  so  well 
as  by  its  unmatched  delicacy  and  grave,  nnobtruaivo  sweet- 
ness it  deserves. 

When  hath  wind  or  rain 

Borne  liard  ajxin  weak  plants  that  wnoted  mei, 

And  I  (however  they  might  blaster  round) 

Walkt  off  f    *Twero  most  nngratefal :  fcir  sweet  soeats 

Are  the  swift  vehicles  of  a  till  sweeter  tbonghts, 

And  nurse  and  pillow  the  dnil  mtjinory 

That  would  let  drop  without  them  hor  be#t  stores. 

Thoy  bring  me  tales  of  youth  and  tones  of  lore, 

And  'tis  and  evor  was  niy  wish  and  way 

To  let  all  flowers  liT©  freely,  and  alt  die 

( Whenever  ilieir  Genins  hhla  their  sonls  depart) 

Among  their  kindred  in  their  native  place, 

I  never  pinok  tho  rose  ;  the  violet's  head 

Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its  bank 

And  not  reppoacht  it ;  the  ever-saor^  cop 

Of  the  pure  Jily  hath  between  my  hands 

Felt  safe,  nnaoilM,  nor  lost  one  gi^in  of  gold« 
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'  ■  I  lov6  these  beautiful  and  peaceful  tribes/*  Landor  says 
elsewhere,  with  Bpecial  reference  to  the  Aowera  of  Llan^ 
thony ;  "  they  always  meet  one  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  season ;  and  years  have  no  more  effect  on  their 
placid  countenances  than  on  so  many  of  the  moat  favoured 
gods**'  Such  are  the  exquisite  tendernesses  of  feeling  and 
imagination  which  go  together  in  LandoT  with  lii^  masterful 
energy  and  strength. 

With  these  tastes  and  predilections^  then^  and  in  his 
lordly,  imaginative^  sangmnely  unpractloal  manner,  Landor 
entered  upon  bis  new  career  as  the  beneficent  landowner  of 
a  neglected  and  backward  neiglibourhood.  He  would  have 
the  priory  restored,  and  for  that  purpose  portions  of  the 
existing  ruina  were  taken  down,  and  their  stones  carefully 
numbered.  He  wonld  raise  a  new  mansion  for  himself 
and  his  heirs,  and  he  set  the  builders  to  work  accordingly 
upon  a  site  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  nuns.  Com- 
munications in  the  district  wer^  by  rough  bridle-paths 
and  fords,  and  Landor  set  gangs  of  men  about  the 
construction  of  roads  and  bridges*  Agriculture  was 
miserably  primitive;  he  imported  sheep  from  Segovia, 
and  applied  to  Southey  and  other  friends  for  tenants  who 
should  introduce  and  teach  improved  methods  of  cidtiva- 
tion.  The  inhabitants  were  dmnkeUj  impoverished,  and 
morose  ;  he  was  bent  upon  reclaiming  and  civilizing  them 
The  woods  had  suffered  from  neglect  or  malice  ;  he  would 
clothe  the  sides  of  the  vaUey  with  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
With  that  object  he  bought  two  thousand  cones,  calculated 
to  yield  a  hundred  seeds  each^  intending  to  do  ten  times  ns 
much  afterwards,  and  exulting  in  the  thonght  of  the  two 
million  cedar-trees  which  he  would  thus  leave  for  the 
shelter  and  the  delight  of  posterity. 

While   all  tliese   great   operations   were  in   progresa. 
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Landor  was  not  a  pennanettt  resident,  but  only  a  frequent 
visitor,  on  his  estate,  inhabiting  for  a  few  weeka  at  a  time 
the  rooms  in  the  church  to\?^er,  and  living  in  the  intervals 
principally  at  Bath^  Here,  in  the  early  spmig  of  1811, 
he  met  a  young  lady  at  a  ball,  and  as  soon  aa  he  had  set 
eyos  on  her  exclaimed j  in  the  true  Lan  dorian  manner, 
'f  B^  heaven  !  that's  the  nicest  girl  in  the  roomj  and  Til 
many  her,*'  And  marry  her  he  did;  the  ad  venting 
quickly  ewling  in  that  irreversible  manner,  instead  of,  aa 
others  as  rashly  begun  had  ended,  in  protestations,  mis- 
imderstandingB,  and  retreat,  Mr.  Forater  appositely  con- 
fcrasts  Landor*a  reckless  action  with  his  weighty  and 
magnificent  words  concerning  marriage  : — **  Death  itself 
to  the  reflecting  mind  is  less  serious  than  marriage.  The 
elder  plant  is  cut  down  that  the  younger  may  have  room 
to  flourish  ;  a  few  tears  drop  into  the  loosened  soil^  and 
buds  and  blossoms  spring  over  it.  Death  is  not  even  a 
blow,  is  not  even  a  pulsation  ;  it  ia  a  pause.  But  marriage 
unrolls  the  awful  lot  of  numberless  generations.  Health, 
Genius,  Honour,  are  the  words  inscribed  on  some ;  on 
others  are  Disease,  Fatuity,  and  Infamy/'  But  it  was 
Landor*a  fate  to  be  thus  wise  only  for  others ;  wise  oa 
paper ;  wifi©  after  the  event ;  wise,  in  a  word,  in  every  and 
any  manner  except  such  aa  could  condnce  to  his  own  wel- 
fare. His  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one.  His  bride, 
Julia  Thuillier,  was  the  portionless  daughter  of  an  unpros- 
perous  banker  at  Banbury,  said  to  be  descended  from  an  old 
Swiss  family,  Landor,  with  his  moods  of  lofty  absenoe 
and  pre-occupation,  and  with  the  tumultuona  and  dia* 
concerting  nature,  sometimes,  of  his  descents  into  the 
region  of  reality,  must  at  best  have  been  a  trying  com- 
panion to  live  with,  Nevertheless  it  would  seem  as 
though  a  woman  capable  of  sharing  his  thoughts,  and  of 
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managing  him  Ie  hia  fits  of  passion,  qb  hie  -wiser  irienda 
were  accustomed  to  manage  him  in  later  years,  by  yielding 
to  the  Btorra  at  first,  until  his  own  sense  of  humour 
wo^ld  be  aroused  and  it  would  disparse  itself  in  peals  of 
laughter,  might  have  had  an  enviablej  if  not  an  easy,  life 
with  one  bo  j^reat>minded  and  so  fundamentally  kind  and 
cottrteouB,  Mis.  Landor  seems  to  havo  had  nono  of  the 
gifts  of  the  domestic  artist ;  she  was  not  one  of  those 
fine  spirita  who  study  to  create,  out  of  the  circumBtanccs 
and  characters  Tvifch  which  they  have  to  deal,  the  best 
attainable  ideal  of  a  home  ;  but  a  commonplace  provincial 
beauty  enough,  although  lively  and  agreeable  in  her  way, 
**  God  forbid/'  in  conversation  once  growled  Landor,  who 
was  habitually  reticent  on  his  private  troubles,  "  that  I 
should  do  otherwise  than  declare  that  she  always  wctn 
agreeable — to  every  one  but  me,"  She  waa  sixteen  years 
or  more  younger  than  her  husband,  a  fact  of  which,  when 
differences  occurred,  she  seems  to  have  been  not  elow  to 
remind  him  ;  and  there  is  impartial  evidence  to  show  that, 
in  eome  at  least  of  the  disputes  which  led  to  breaches 
more  or  less  permanent  between  them^  the  immediately 
offending  tongue  waa  not  the  husband's,  hut  the  wife*s. 
He  himself  once  breaks  out,  in  commenting  on  Milton's 
line, 

BecanBO  thou  hant  fiearken^d  to  the  voio©  of  thy  wife, 
"  there  are  very  few  who  bavo  not  done  this,  ban  ffre, 
mat  gri;  and  many  have  thongbt  it  mim  enough  of  itself*' 
These  matters,  however,  belong  to  a  later  point  of  our 
uarrative.  At  first  the  little  wife»  with  her  golden  hair,  her 
smiles,  and  her  spirits,  seems  to  have  done  very  well.  She 
acoompaniod  Dindor  on  his  visite  to  Llanthony,  where 
th^  received  as  guests,  at  first  in  the  tower  rooms  of  the 
priory,  and  later  in  some  that  had  been  got  habitable  in 
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the  new  hoase,  several  raemberi  of  bis  family  and  Mends. 
The  South eys,  to  Landor's  great  delight^  were  hia  first 
visitors,  coming  in  the  Bummer  of  1611,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  marriage.  loiter  came  hm  sisters^  and  later 
again,  his  mother* 

But  neither  the  care  of  hia  estate  nor  his  marria^  had 
the  least  interrupted  the  habitual  occui}ations  of  Landor'a 
mind*  Wlmt  he  really  most  valued  in  a  beautiful  country 
was  the  fit  and  inspiring  theatre  which  it  aETorded  for  hia 
meditations*  Whether  in  town  or  country  he  reflected 
and  composed  habitually  out  walking,  and  therefore  prs- 
furred  at  all  times  to  walk  alone*  There  were  htUf-hours, 
he  representa  himself  aa  saying  to  Southey,  %vhen,  although 
in  good  humour  and  good  st^iJ^itSj  wo  would  on  no  con- 
Bideration  be  disturbed  by  the  necessity  of  talking*  **  In 
this  interval  there  is  neither  stonn  nor  sunshine  of  the 
mind,  but  calm  and  {as  the  farmers  call  it)  ^rnwrng 
weatlier,  in  which  the  blades  of  thought  spring  up  and 
dilate  insensibly.  Whatever  I  do  I  must  do  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  the  silence  of  night ;  either  ia  sufticient  i  but  I 
prefer  the  hours  of  exercise,  or,  what  is  next  to  exercisef 
of  fiekl-repose."  In  these  years  Lander  was  composing 
mucK  In  1810  he  printed  a  couple  of  LaLin  odei,  Ad 
Gmtamun  Rfgmn^  Ad  Qnstamtm  exmiJem^  find  began  the 
first  of  his  Idyllia  Heroica  in  that  language,  on  the  touch- 
ing story  of  the  priest  Coresus,  Ms  love  and  sacrifice. 
He  also  grappled  for  the  first  time  with  English  tragedy. 
His  choice  of  subject  was  dictated  by  hia  own  and  the 
general  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  Spain,  He  fixed  on 
that  romantic  and  semi-mythical  episode  of  early  Spanish 
history,  the  alliance  of  the  heroic  Couirt  Julian  with  the 
invading  Moors,  of  whom  he  had  been  formerly  tlie  seouige, 
against  hia  own  people  and  their  King  Hoderick^  in  order 
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to  avenge  the  outiago  which  Eoderick  had  done  to  his 
daughter.  The  aame  subject  waa  in  various  forme  occu- 
pjiEg  both  Southoj  and  Scott  about  the  same  time; 
Bouthey  in.  his  epic  of  Mod&nck^  called  in  the  first  draft 
Pelai/o  and  sent  in  instalments  as  it  was  written  to  Lander; 
and  Scott  in  his  Vmon  of  Don  Moiierklc,  Landor  had 
begun  hk  tragedy,  m  ft  happened ^  at  the  same  time  aa 
Southey  his  epic,  m  the  late  summer  of  1810,  and  he 
finished  it  early  the  next  spring.  His  tragedy  and  Mb  en- 
gagement are  amuaiugly  mixed  up  in  a  letter  vmtten  to 
Southey  in  April,  and  ending  "  Adieu,  and  congratulate 
me,  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  have  added  thirty-live  versea 
to  Scene  2  of  Act  III.'* 

Landor 'a  theory  was  that  the  passloDB  should  bx  poetry, 
and  especially  in  tragedy,  he  represented,  **  naked,  like 
the  heroes  and  the  Gods."  la  realizing  the  high  and 
desperate  paesious  of  Eoderick  and  Julian,  the  offender 
and  the  avenger,  he  has  girded  himself  for  rivalry  with 
wlmtever  is  austere,  haughty,  pregnant,  and  concise  in 
the  works  of  the  nmsters  whom  he  moat  admired  for  those 
quditiea.  But  in  raising  hia  characters  up  to  this  ideal 
height,  in  seeking  to  deUneato  their  passions  in  forms  of 
this  heroic  eneigy  and  condensation,  tliis  "  nakedness,"  to 
use  his  own  word,  Landor  has  not,  I  think*  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  human.  Hun^an  to  himself  during  the  pFO- 
Odss  of  their  creation  they  unquestionably  were;  *M  brought 
before  me,^  he  writes,  "  the  various  characters^  the  very 
tones  of  their  voicea,  their  forms,  complejdoDS,  and  step. 
In  the  daytime  I  laboured,  and  at  night  unburdened  my 
mind,  shedding  many  teara'*  Nevertheless  they  do  not 
live  in  like  manner  for  the  reader.  The  conception  of 
Count  Julian,  desperately  loving  both  Ins  dishonoured 
daughter  and  the  country  against  which  he  has  turned  in 
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order  to  chastisQ  her  disHonoureT ;  inexorably  bent  on  a 
vengeance  the  infliction  of  wHulx  costs  him  all  the  while 
tha  direst  s^ony  and  remorse ;  is  certainly  grandiose  and 
terrible  enough.  But  even  this  conception  does  not  seem  to 
be  realized^  except  at  momenta,  in  a  manner  to  justify 
the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  De  Quinccy,  in 
his  erratic,  fragmentary,  and  otherwise  gradging  notes  on 
Landor  StLU  less  are  we  livingly  impressed  by  the 
yanquished^  remorseful,  still  defiant  and  intriguing 
Koderick,  the  injured  and  distracted  Egilona,  the  dutiful  and 
outraged  CoviDa,  her  lover  Sisabert,  or  the  vindictive  and 
suspicious  Moorish  leader  Mum.  These  and  the  other  charac- 
ters are  made  to  declare  themselves  by  me^ns  of  utterances 
often  admirably  energetic,  and  of  images  sometimes  magnifi- 
cently daring ;  yet  they  fail  to  convince  or  carry  us  away. 
Tius  effect  is  partly  due,  no  doubt,  to  defect  of  dramatic  con- 
etruction.  The  scenes  of  the  play  succeed  each  other  by 
no  process  of  or^nic  se^^uence  or  evolution,  a  fact  ad- 
mitted by  Landor  himself  when  he  afterwards  called  it  a 
series  of  dialogues  rather  than  a  drama.  Some  of  them 
are  themselves  dramaticaUy  sterile^  tediousj  and  confusing. 
Others,  and  isolated  Hnas  and  sayings  in  almost  all,  are 
written  J  if  not  with  convincing  felicity,  at  any  rate  with 
overmastoring  force*  On  the  whole,  we  shall  be  more 
inclined  to  agree  with  ^Lamb^s  impression  of  Cmmt 
Julian  than  with  De  Quineey's.  '*  I  must  read  again 
Landor*s  Julian*'  writes  Lamb  in  1816.  **I  have  not 
read  it  for  some  time.  I  think  ho  must  have  failed  in 
Roderick,  for  I  remember  nothing  of  him,  nor  of  any 
distinct  character  as  a  character — only  fine  sounding 
passages."  The  teader  may  perliapa  judge  of  the  qunlity 
of  the  work  by  tlio  foUovinug  fragment,  exhibiting  at  ita 
highest  jioint  of  tension  the  struggle  between  the  enemies 
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Roderick    and  Julian  after  Eoderick    has    fallen    into 
Jiilian^a  power, 

Julian.    CooJd  I  flpimk  patiently  who  Bpeak  to  ibee^ 
I  would  eaj  more  .  *  ■  pnH  of  thy  ptmifikmont 
It  shotLld  be,  to  be  tanght- 

Bod^rigo,  Eoaerve  tby  wisdom 

Until  til  J  patieuc©  come,  ite  best  ally, 
I  loam  no  lotUt  of  peace  or  war^  from  thee. 

Jtilian.    No^  thoti  Blmlt  fltudj  eoon  anothar  tongue. 
And  suns  more  ardeot  shall  matiiTe  thy  miutL 
Kitber  the  cro&s  thou  beare^t^  And  tby  kneois 
Among  the  silent  caveiHi  of  Paleatino 
Woar  the  sharp  EintB  away  with  midDight  prayer  j 
Or  tbou  ahalt  keep  the  fasts  of  Barbaryf 
Shalt  wait  umid  the  crowds  that  throngs  the  well 
From  snltry  noon  till  the  skies  fade  again^ 
To  draw  up  water  and  to  bring  it  home 
In  the  craokt  gourd  of  some  Tile  testy  knave, 
Who  spurns  thee  back  with  baatlnadoed  foot 
For  ignoranoe  or  delay  of  his  oommand 

Roderigo.    Bather  the  poison  or  the  bowstring. 

Jidia^  Slavey 

To  othiDr^fl  pUfflons  die  such  deaths  as  those : 
Slarea  to  their  own  shoold  dio^ 

B&d^o.  What  worse  ? 

Julian^  Their  own, 

Roderig0*    la  tbis  tfay  ootinseli  renegade  P 

Julian.  Not  mints  i 

I  point  a  better  path,  uay,  force  thee  on. 
I  shelter  thoe  from  every  braro  man's  sword 
While  T  am  near  thee  :  1  bestow  on  thee 
Life  I  if  £hou  die,  'tia  when  thou  sojonmeat 
IVitected  by  thm  arm  and  voioo  no  more ; 
'Tie  slaTishly,  'tifl  ignominiously, 
*TJs  by  a  Tillain's  knife. 

Eed^^*  By  whose  ? 

Jiiiiaik  Eoderi^o'*, 

Landot'a  severe  method  does  not  admit  much  scenic  or 
acce&Boty  ornament  in  a  work  of  this  kind^  but  he  hag 
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ma^e  a  Yivid  and  pleasant  use  of  hii  own  reoeEt  Spanish 
exporicBces  in  the  passage  where  Julian  speaks  to  hit 
daughter  of  the  retreats  where  she  maj  hide  her  shaiiie; — 

Wide  are  the  regions  of  our  fur-^med  land  j 
Thoti  fiLa.It  arriTe  at  ber  nemotciab  bcvimdHt 
See  her  beat  people,  chops©  fiome  holiest  hotlse ; 
Whether  where  Castro  from  BtirroiLading  vines 
Ho£&rs  the  boarso  oceaci  roar  among  his  oaveSt 
And  through  thti  fisaore  in  tbe  green  ehurchjard 
The  wind  wail  loud  the  calmobt  ijummt^r  duj ; 
Or  where  BaDtoiia  leans  against  the  hill, 
Hiddun  Irotn  aea  aad  land  bj  grovoa  and  bowoifSM 

And  again,— 

If  dtrcingtb  be  it  anted  for  secmrit^i 

Mountains  the  gnArd^  forbiddmg  all  appt<oach 

With  iron -pointed  and  npliflod  gates, 

Thou  wilt  be  weloomo  too  in  Agoilar, 

Impenetrable,  marblo-turretod, 

Sun^-oying  from  aloft  the  lirapid  fotd^ 

The  maesive  fane^  the  ejlran  arenue ; 

Whose  hoBpittility  I  proved  rayself, 

A  wiUing  leader  in  no  impion*  war 

When  fame  and  freedom  lugod  me  i  or  may  at  dwell 

In  Eej?noBna'  dry  and  thriftloBs  dak, 

Onhanreeted  beaeath  October  moons, 

Among  those  frank  and  cordial  Tillagcjrs. 

For  tho  rest,  Connt  JuUuu  ia  not  poor  in  solid  and  pro- 
found reflexiona  upon  life,  carved,  polished,  and  com- 
pressed in  the  manner  which  was  Lando/s  alone,  aa 
thuai 

Wretched  is  he  a  woman  hath  forgiven  ; 
With  her  fofgiveneas  uo'or  bath  lovo  TOtoru'd, 

or  thufi. 

Of  all  who  pass  us  in  life's  drsar  descont 

We  grieve  tbo  most  for  those  who  wishi  to  die. 

During  the  composition  of  Count  Julian  Lander  had 
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been  in  close  corregpondetice  with  Bouthey,  and  had  sub- 
mitted to  him  the  manuscript  as  it  progresaed.  He  luid 
at  ouo  moment  entertainod  thw  obviously  impracticable 
idea  of  getting  Lia  tragedy  put  on  the  hU^i^q  by  Kembl^. 
Thia  abandoned,  he  offered  it  to  Longmans  for  publication. 
They  declined  to  print  it  eitlier  at  their  own  coata,  oi? 
eve%  when  he  pmpoaud  that  method,  at  the  aiithors. 
Wheieupon  Landor  wrlt^  to  Southey :  "  We  have  lately 
hod  cold  weather  here>  and  tires*  On  receiving  the 
laat  letter  of  Mr.  Longman  I  committed  to  the  flames  my 
tmgudy  of  Ferranii  ami  Criulio,  with  which  I  intended  to 
surprise  you,  and  am  resolved  that  never  verse  of  mine 
t^hali  be  hereaflor  committed  to  anything  eke.  My  lit^ 
rary  career  has  been  a  very  curious  one.  You  cannot 
imagine  how  I  feel  relieved  at  laying  down  iU  burdeUj 
and  abandoning  ita  tii^ue  of  humiliatioua.  I  fancieil  I 
had  at  last  acquired  the  right  tone  of  tragedy,  and  waa 
treading  down  at  heel  the  shoes  of  Alfieri/'  The  reto- 
lutiou  recorded  with  tliis  composed  and  irrevocable  air 
lasted  no  longer  than  the  choler  which  had  provoked  it ; 
and  though  the  play  of  Fvrranti  ami  Gmlioj  all  but  a  few 
fmgments,  hod  been  irretrievably  saenHced,  we  find  Ot/tdnt 
Julktfi  within  a  few  months  oifered  to  and  accepted  by 
ilr.  Murray,  oo  the  introduction  of  BouUieyj  and  actually 
published  at  the  beginning  of  1812. 

The  same  house  brought  out  in  the  same  yuar  another 
production  of  Landor'a  of  a  totally  diiferent  character, 
namely,  a  €mnme;fUary  on  Memoira  of  Mr,  Fox.  In  the 
biography  of  I^uidor  this  volume  is  of  peculiar  interest. 
It  contains  his  views  on  men,  book^,  and  governments, 
set  forth  in  the  manner  that  ^aa  most  natural  to  him,  that 
is  miacellaneoualy  and  witliout  sequence,  in  a  prose 
which  has  none  of  the  inequalities  nor  opacitioa  of  his 
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verae,  btit  is  at  oiico  condensed  and  lucid,  weighty  without 
QiuphaBiB,  and  stately  without  effort  or  inflation.  The 
fulnesB  of  Laador's  mindy  the  cl&arness  and  conildence  of 
bis  deciaions,  the  mixed  dogmatism  and  urbanity  of  hia 
raanntT,  are  nowhere  more  clianicteristically  displayed*  The 
text  for  his  delivemticca  is  fumislied  by  Trotter's  Mvmoirs 
of  Fo7f  then  lately  published.  Hia  motives  in  writing  are 
declared  in  the  following  words  t — **  I  would  represent  his 
(Font's)  actions  to  hia  contemporaries  as  I  believe  they 
will  appear  to  posterity,  I  would  destroy  the  impression 
of  the  book  before  me,  because  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  its  tendency  would  be  peruicious*  Tliti  author  is  an 
amiable  man,  so  was  the  subject  of  his  memoir.  Bat  of 
all  the  statesmen  who  have  been  conversant  in  the  tnanng^e- 
ment  of  our  affairs,  during  a  reign  the  most  disastrous 
in  our  annals,  the  example  of  Mr.  Fox  if  followed  up 
would  be  the  moat  fatal  to  our  interests  and  glory,*'  Else- 
where he  speaks  of  the  sacrifices  made  during  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  book  to  appease  the  scruples  of  its  publisher, 
AVe  know  from  hia  letters  that  one  of  his  schemes  in  those 
days  was  to  render  himself  and  other  lovers  of  free  speech 
independent  of  the  publishers,  by  establishing  a  printing 
press  of  his  own  at  Llantbony,  "  at  a  cost  of  5000/.,"  and 
"for  the  purpose,  at  much  private  loss,  disquiet,  and  danger, 
of  setting  the  public  mind  more  erect^  and  throwing  the 
two  factions  into  the  dust*"  The  Commenkiri/  as  actually 
printed  contains,  first,  a  dedicattuy  address  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  deprecating  the  war  then 
imminent,  in  consequence  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  Canning, 
between  them  and  the  mother  country.  In  the  course  of 
this  dctlication  we  find  Landor  putting  forward  for  the 
first  time  one  of  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  creed,  in  the 
shape  of  the  following  classification  of  animated  beings ; — 
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Consider,  itr»  what  ai*e  the  two  nations,  if  I  mn^t  call  them 
two,  which  are  about,  not  to  tormitmte,  but  to  eartend  their 
nDimoffitioB  hj  acta  of  riolcoce  and  slaughter.  If  you  think  as 
I  doj  and  irm  men,  allowing  for  the  de^ee  of  their  capa^ltie», 
generally  think  alike,  you  wilt  divide  the  creatures  of  the 
Almighty  into  three  parts ;  tirst,  men  who  enjoy  the  highest 
perfection  of  liberty  and  civilisation ;  aeeondly^  men  who  livo 
under  the  despotit^m  of  one  person  or  more,  and  are  not  per- 
mitted to  eiTJoy  their  reason  for  the  promotitm  oE  their 
happiness ;  and  thirdly,  the  brute  creation,  whieh  is  subject  also 
to  arbitrary  will,  and  whose  happiness  their  slender  powera  of 
reasoning  (for  some  they  have)  is  inadequate  to  promote.  These 
three  dassesj  in  my  view  of  the  subject)  stand  at  equal  dis- 
tances, 

Ai^r  the  dedication  follows  a  preface  full  of  measured 
invGctivo  against  those  reaponsible  for  the  politicd  and 
military  aflairs  of  England,  varied  by  observations  on  the 
character  of  the  French  and  of  their  ruler,  for  the  chuniu  ter 
of  which  see  above  (p.  34)^  Bnd  by  the  following  fine 
oratorical  outburst,  a  littl<3  lesa  accurately  wrought  tind 
balanced  than  it*  would  have  been  in  Laudor's  later  prose, 
in  which  the  atringency  of  the  penal  lawe  against  Uie 
poor  13  contrasted  with  the  lenient  treatment  of  a  State 
delinquent  like  Lord  Melville,  long  Lord  Privy  Seal  for 
Seotknd  and  Pl-c^iilentof  thu  Board  of  Control  for  India: — 

Jf  an  unlovtnnate  mother  at  a  distance  from  home,  carrying 
with  her  a  half'&tarved  infant,  along  roads  coveried  with  snow, 
should  snatch  a  shirt  from  a  hedge  to  protect  it  from  a  mise- 
rable death,  she  is  condemned  to  die.  That  she  never  could 
hiive  koDwn  the  law,  that  she  never  cftuld  have  n«»ented  to  it» 
etjaity,  avails  her  nothing  [  that  she  was  pierced  by  the  cries  of 
her  own  ofrstpnng ;  that  it  was  not  merely  the  instigation  of 
want,  but  the  force  of  omnipotent  imture,  the  very  voice  of 
God  hiniielC  the  preeervation  of  a  human  hemg,  of  her  own, 
ti.o  cniise  of  her  wanderings  and  htr   wFekheduesf,   of  her 
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captivitj  Mid  her  chahiB ;  what  fure  these  in  o|ipofiitioii  to  tm 
act  of  parliametjt  P  she  dies.  Look  oq  the  other  aide,  A 
tioblemnu  of  mos^t  acute  judgment^  well  versed  m  all  the  ii^agen 
of  liia  coantrjf  vioh,  powerful,  commanding,  with  a  sway  luon^ 
abtiolute  and  unresisted  than  any  of  its  ancient  mooarchs,  the 
whole  kingdom  in  which  he  was  a  suhject^  with  alL  itii  boroughs » 
and  its  shires  and  its  courts  and  its  univcnsitiefi,  and  in  addition, 
ft»  merely  a  fiefi  the  empire  of  all  India  j  who  poete^sed  more 
lucrative  patronage  than  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe ;  let 
this  illujstrious  eharai;ter,  to  whom  io  many  men  of  rank 
looked  up  as  their  protector,  and  whom  fienatora  and  etatesmen 
acknowledged  aa  their  guide ;  let  this  distinguished  member  of 
the  British  parliament  break  suddenly  thj^ough  the  law  which 
ho  liimjaelf  had  brought  ittto  the  House  for  the  con^iervation 
uf  our  pTOperty,  witliout  neceesity,  without  urgency,  without 
temptation— and  behold  the  consequence. 

The  coMBequence  is  somewhat  iiatj  and  omittiiig 
Laiidor'a  account  of  Melville's  acquittal  and  Cimdess 
bearing,  we  may  remember  that  the  moat-  weighty  and 
pointed  of  all  his  epigrams  in  versu  13  that  which  he 
directed  against  the  eame  delincLUoEt : — 

God's  laws  declare 

Thou  Bbalt  not  swear 
By  aught  in  heaveu  above  or  earth  below, 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  "  MelTiUe  cries. 

He  Hwoam,  aud  Uoa. 
Doos  Melville  then  break  God'a  oonimandniont  f    No. 

Lander's  prefatie  further  contains  reflections  on  the  utility 
and  the  lessons  of  history  for  statesmen,  and  on  their  neglect 
by  Pitt  and  Fox  ;  and  ends  with  the  expression  of  a  wiah 
for  the  continuance  of  the  present  ministry  in  office,  and 
an  urgent  plea  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation.  Li 
the  body  of  his  book  he  takes  extracts  from  Trotter's 
Memoirs  ss  they    come,  and  appends  to  each  hia  own 
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reflexions.  Litemtare  and  politica,  personal  topica  aiid 
general,  succeed  each  other  proniisciioualy.  Here  is  what 
Land  or  haa  to  say  of  Burko  and  hh  policy  dnriiig  the 
French  revohition; — "Burke,  the  only  memher  of  Par- 
liament whose  views  were  extensivOj  ^id  whose  reading 
was  all  turned  to  practical  account,  was  more  violent  than 
even  Lord  Grenville  for  a  declaration  of  hostilities.  His 
niiri vailed  elot^uenco  was  fatal  to  our  glory ;  it  silenced 
our  renown  for  justice  and  for  wisdom,  underaxined  our 
internal  prosperity,  and  invaded  our  domestic  peace/' 
Tlien  follows  a  long  dispamging  criticiBm  of  Spenser, 
whoso  poetry  always  seemed  to  Land  or  fantastic,  unreal, 
and  somewhat  wearisome;  then  a  comparative  note  on 
Chaucer  and  Burns ;  and  then,  after  diseursive  cTiti- 
cisms  on  the  creations  of  Caliban  and  Cyclops,  on 
Addison,  and  on  the  Spenserian  stanza,  comes  a  conclusion 
of  Ciceronian  gravity  and  grace.  **  It  is  better  to  leavo 
oif  where  refleKion  may  rest  than  where  passion  may  ho 
excited  }  and  it  is  soothing  to  take  the  last  view  of  polittca 
from  among  the  works  of  the  imiiginatiom  ,  .  ,  An  escape 
in  this  manner  irom  the  mazes  of  polities  and  the  discortl 
of  party,  leaves  such  sensations  on  the  heart  as  aro  ex* 
perienced  by  the  disinterest^  and  soher  man,  after  some 
public  meeting,  when  be  has  quitted  the  crowded  and 
noisy  room,  the  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  the  hiaeos 
and  huzzas  of  the  rahblo,  poor  and  rich,  and  enters  his 
own  grounds  again,  and  meets  his  own  famOy  at  the 
gate/'  Immediately  after  which  Landor  turns  round 
agmn  to  tho  charge  in  a  final,  denunciatory  postscript. 
This  remarkable  outpouring  of  an  authoritative,  versa- 
tile, and  richly  storod  mind  was  deatinett  to  have  no 
inlluonce  and  few  readers.  Like  the  Simotiifiea,  though 
in  defersnot  to  a  differ^fnt   order  of  snsceptihilitieA,  it 
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seems  to  Imye  been  recalled  diuost  as  &oon  m  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  only  copy  known  to  exist  is  one  formerly 
in  the  possession  of  SouLheyi  and  now  in  that  of  Lord 
Houghton. 

Besides  his  two  tragedies,  Coy  fit  Julian  and  the  lost 
Ferranti  aiid  GiuUo^  Liindor  wrote j  duriog  the  latter  part 
of  this  UantJiony  period,  a  comedy  called  the  ClmntttU& 
Dowager ^  the  proceeds  of  which  he  destined  for  the  relief 
of  an  old  acquaintance  in  Spain,  for  whose  hospitality  he 
had  good  reason  to  be  grateful  when  he  found  himself 
prevented  from  entering  Bilbno,  The  piece  was,  however, 
neither  produced  nor  even  printed,  and  considering  the 
quality  of  Landor's  later  ellbrta  in  the  comic  vein,  its  loss 
IS  probably  not  to  be  regretted,  Landor  had  in  these 
daj'B  been  also  at  work  at  what  he  in  his  heart  cared 
for  nioflt  of  allj  his  LhjUkt  and  other  poems  in  Latin ; 
which  Talpy,  he  writ^,  '^  the  greatest  of  all  coxcombs," 
very  much  wished  to  publish,  but  which  he  preferred  to 
print  on  his  own  account  at  Oxford,  the  proceeds,  if  any, 
to  bo  distributed  among  the  distressed  poor  of  Leipzig. 

This  was  towards  the  close  of  1813,  In  the  mean  time 
Tjandor's  magnificent  projects  as  a  landlord  had  l>eeii 
crumbling  under  his  hands.  Less  than  four  years  had 
brought  his  aiTairs  to  such  a  pass  as  utterly  to  disgust 
him  with  Llanthony,  WaJes^  and  the  Welsh.  There  was 
scarcely  one  of  his  undertakings  but  had  proved  abortive. 
There  was  scarcely  a  puhhc  authority  of  his  district 
against  whom  ho  had  not  a  grievance,  or  a  neighbour, 
high  or  low,  with  whom  he  had  not  come  into  collision, 
or  a  tenant  or  labourer  on  his  estate  who  had  not  turned 
against  him.  Tlie  origin  of  these  troubles  sprang  almost 
always  either  from  Lander's  headlong  generosity,  or  else 
from  his  impracticable  punctiliousness.     He  had  a  genius 
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for  the  iiyudicious  virtues,  and  those  wliicli  reiioO  against 
their  possessor.  Of  hm  besetting  faultSj  pride  and  anger, 
pride  constantly  asstired  him  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men,  anger  as  constantly  feaented  the  behaviour  of  other 
men  when  it  fell  below  the  standard  of  his  own*  He 
wonld  insist  on  expecting  ancient  Homan  principles  in  nil 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and  when  ho  was  unde- 
ceived would  flame  into  Rbadanianthine  rage  against  the 
culprit,  idealising  peccadilloes  into  enormities,  and  denounc- 
ing and  seeking  to  have  them  chastised  accordingly.  Tlina 
he  made  bad  worse,  and  by  his  lofty,  impetuous,  unwise 
ways,  turned  the  whole  country-side  into  a  hoatilo  ctimp. 
It  iii  true  that  luck  and  the  characters  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal  were  much  against  him.  His  first  discnchant- 
menta  arose  in  the  course  of  communications  with  men  in 
authority.  He  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  asking 
permission  to  restom  for  servieo  a  part  of  Llanthony 
priory*  His  first  letter  received  no  answer.  Ho  repeated 
his  request  in  a  second,  in  the  course  of  which  he  re- 
marked, "  God  alone  is  great  enough  for  me  to  ask  any- 
thing of  twice ;"  to  which  there  came  an  answer  coldly 
sanctioning  bis  proposal,  hut  saying  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment would  he  required  before  it  conld  bo  canied  out ; 
whereupon  Landor,  who  had  lately  had  enough  of  acts  of 
parliament,  allowed  the  matter  to  drop.  At  the  Mon- 
mouthshii-e  assies  in  1812  ho  was  on  the  grand  jury. 
The  members  of  that  body  having  been  in  the  usual 
formal  terms  adjured  by  the  judge  to  lay  before  him 
wbatdTOT  evidences  they  posseasetl  of  felony  committed  in 
the  county,  what  must  our  noble  Koman  do  hut  take  the 
ad j  oration  literally,  and  in  defiance  of  all  usage  deliver 
with  bis  own  hand  to  the  judge  a  written  accusation  of 
felony  against  an  influential  rascal  of  the  neighbourhood, 
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an  attorney  and  surveyor  of  taxes ;  coupled  with  a  com- 
plaint against  his  brother  jtirota  for  neglect  of  duty  in 
refusing  tt>  inquire  into  the  case.  The  judge  took  no 
notice  of  tho  communication,  and  Landor,  hariijg  nstti* 
rally  gained  nothing  by  his  action  except  tho  resentful  or 
contemptuous  shrugs  of  his  fellow-jurors,  closed  the  incident 
with  a  second  letter  of  polite  sarcasm,  in  which  he  wrote,  "I 
acknowledge  my  error,  and  must  atone  for  my  presumption. 
But  I  really  thought  your  lordship  was  in  earnest,  esecing 
you,  as  I  did,  in  tho  robes  of  justice,  and  hearing  you 
speak  in  the  name  and  with  tho  authority  of  the  laws^" 
About  the  same  time,  partly  on  the  suggestion  of  the  one 
or  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  who  had  culture 
and  character  enough  to  be  his  friends.  Land  or  applied  to 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  lord  lieutenant,  to  be  put  on 
tho  oom  mission  of  the  peace  of  the  county  *  There  was 
no  resident  magistrate  within  ten  miles  of  Llanthony, 
and  yet  his  application  was  refused.  Partly  his  politics, 
partly  tho  fact  that  a  brother  of  the  Duke's  bad  been 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  at  the  recent  assize,  explain  tho 
rofusaL  Land  or  thereupon  wrote  a  temperate  letter  to  the 
I^rd  Chancellor  (Eldon),  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  a 
magistrate  being  appointed  for  his  neighbourhood ;  and 
when  he  received  no  answer,  foOowed  it  up  by  another, 
haughtier,  but  not  less  calm  and  measured,  in  which  ho 
describes  his  qualifications  and  liis  pursuits,  and  contrasts 
them  in  a  strain  of  grave  irony  with  those  usually  thought 
sufficient  for  a  public  servant !  **  I  never  now  will  accept^ 
my  lord,  anything  whatever  that  can  bo  given  by  ministers 
or  by  chancellors,  not  even  the  dignity  of  a  county  justice, 
the  only  honour  or  office  I  ever  have  solicited/^ 

Landor's  worst  troubles  at  LI  ant  bony  did  not,  however, 
proceed  from  men  in  high  station,  but  from  hia  own  tenants 
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and  labourers.  He  fmmd  the  Welab  peasantry  churlish, 
maliciooB,  and  unimprovable,  "  If  dmnkcnTieRa,  idleness, 
mischief,  and  revengo  are  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  savage  state,  what  nation — I  will  not  say  in  Enrope, 
but  in  tho  world — ^ia  so  singularly  tattooed  with  them  as 
the  Welsh  1"  And  again,  "  The  earth  contains  no  race  of 
human  beings  so  totally  vile  and  worthless  as  the  Welsh/* 
Tho  French  themselves  seemed  no  longer  odious  in  com- 
parison. Their  government  Landor  had  come  to  regard 
as  at  any  rate  more  eMcient  and  better  administered  ihnn 
ours ;  and  after  three  years'  e^sperience  of  the  ingratitude, 
thriftlessness,  and  lawlessness  of  the  people  round  about 
him>  we  find  bini  already  half  detemnned  to  go  and  make 
his  home  in  France,  But  things  would  probably  never 
have  really  come  to  that  pass  had  it  not  been  for  the  mal- 
practices of  an  English  tenant^  to  whom  Landor  had  looked 
moet  of  aD  for  tho  improvement  of  his  property.  This 
was  one  Eotham,  whose  family  was  known,  and  one  of 
his  sisters  highly  esteemed,  by  both  Lamb  and  Southey. 
Beth  am  had  used  Sou  they  *8  name  to  introduce  himself  to 
Landor  bs  a  tenantj  and  had  been  accepted*  he  and  his 
family,  with  of>en  arms  in  consequence,  I^indor  runted 
him  first  one  and  then  another  of  his  best  farms  on  terms 
of  reckless  liberality,  although  he  knew  nothing  of  agri- 
culture^  and  his  previous  career  had  been  that,  first  of  an 
usher  in  a  school,  and  then  of  a  petty  officer  on  board  an 
East  Ltidia  Company's  ship*  He  is  the  same  whom 
Ijiinh  had  in  his  mind  when,  years  aflerwardsj  ho  wrote 
to  Landor,  **I  knew  all  your  Welsh  annoy  an  cers,  the 
measurelees  R's.  I  knew  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  them. 
Seventeen  brothers  and  stxteen  sisters,  as  they  appear  to 
me  in  memory.  There  was  one  of  tliem  that  used  to  fix 
his  long  legs  on  my  fender  and  tell  a  story  of  a  shark, 
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eyery  niglit,  cndleas,  immortal.  How  have  I  grudged  tho 
ealt-sea  ravener  not  having  had  hia  gorge  of  him/*  This 
imconjicionable  lenaiit  not  only  did  nothing  for  the  landj 
but  misconducted  himself  scandalously,  holding  open 
house  for  fiia  brothers  and  his  sisters,  his  father  and  his 
fether's  fiiendsj  associating  in  the  ale-hous^  with  the 
scum  of  tho  neighbourhood  J  neglecting,  and  hy-and-hy 
refusing,  to  pay  his  rent,  and  when  at  last  Landor 
lost  patience,  leaguing  himself  with  other  defaulting 
tenants,  and  with  every  malicious  attorney  and  every 
thievish  idler  in  the  country  side,  to  make  his  land- 
lord's existence  intolerable,  Landor's  rents  were  with- 
held, iiis  game  poached,  his  plantations  damaged,  his 
timber  stolen,  his  character  maligned,  and  even  his  life 
threatened.  He  waa  like  a  lion  baited  by  eui^.  He  was 
plunged  tip  to  the  neck  in  law-suifea.  In  the  actions  and 
counter-actions  tliat  were  coming  up  for  triid  continncdly 
between  himself  and  his  tenants  and  noighboursj  the 
local  courts  and  juries  were  generally  adverse  to  him, 
the  local  attorneys  insolent.  One  of  these  on  some 
unusual  provocation  Landor  beat.  **I  treated  him  aa 
he  deserved.  He  brought  a  criminal  action  against  ma*" 
In  the  case  of  a  X^ndon  counsel  employed  against 
him,  Mr,  (afterwards  Judge)  Taunton,  liandor  adopted  a 
more  innocuous,  if  to  himself  at  least  as  gratifying, 
mod©  of  revenge,  **  I  would  not  encounter  the  rudeness 
I  experienced  from  this  Taunton,  to  save  all  the  property 
I  possess.  I  have,  however,  chaatised  him  in  my  Latin 
verses  now  in  the  press.**  With  reference  to  the  criminal 
action  pending  on  the  part  of  the  other  and  physically 
smarting  man  of  law,  he  writes,  "  I  shall  be  cited  to  take 
my  trial  at  Monmouth^  and  as  I  certainly  shall  not 
appear  I  shall  he  outlawed."     In  the  meantime,  his  prin- 
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cipal  suit,  for  the  recovery  of  nejirly  two  Ihmimnd  ponin^s 
due  from  Beth  am  >  hod  been  successful  *  and  his  clami  hail 
been  allowed  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  t^:*  the  last 
farthing.  Bat  it  was  too  late*  Ritin  stared  him  in  the 
face.  He  bad  sunk  over  seventy  thousand  pounds  upon 
the  Llanthony  property  in  five  years^  and  he  liad  no  ready 
money  to  meet  the  interest  due  on  a  mortgage.  There 
wore  other  equally  urgent  clninxs.  The  pressure  of  these, 
together  with  the  probable  results  of  his  resolution  not  to 
appear  to  answer  the  charge  against  him  at  Monmouth, 
determined  him,  in  May,  1814,  to  retreat  to  the  Conti- 
nent- His  personal  property,  both  in  Walea  and  at  Bath, 
was  sold.  Tlie  estate  of  Llanthony  was  tnken  by  arrange- 
meut  out  of  bis  hands,  and  vested  in  those  of  trustees. 
The  life- charge  in  favour  of  hia  mother  entitled  her, 
fortunately,  to  the  position  of  first  creditor.  She  bad  an 
excellent  talent  for  business,  as  had  one  at  least  of  her 
younger  eons,  and  Llanthony,  undsr  the  management  of 
its  new  ti-ustees,  soon  proved  able  to  yield  a  handsome 
enough  provision  for  Lander's  maintenance  after  all 
charges  upon  it  had  been  satisfied.  His  half-budt  man- 
sion was  pulled  down,  and  its  remains  only  exist  to-day 
in  the  gnifle  of  a  bay-shed ;  while  in  the  adjoining 
dingle  the  stream  is  all  but  dried  up,  and  silent,  aa  if  ita 
Kaiad  had  fled  with  her  master,  while  all  the  reat  are 
vocal*  The  property  still  belongs  to  Landor*s  surviving 
son.  Hie  roads,  and  a  good  part  of  his  plantations,  still 
exist  to  bear  wilnesa  to  the  energy  of  hia  years  of  occu- 
pation, and  the  beautiful  Welsh  valley  will  be  for  ever 
ftnociated  with  his  fame. 

Landor  sent  to  Soutbey  from  Weymouth  on  the  27th 
of  May,  1814,  a  letter  dejected  and  almost  desperate, 
althongh  written  with  bis  unfailing  dignity  of  manner,  in 
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which  he  spaaJcs  of  his  future  ae  follows  ^  "  I  go  to-morrow 
to  St.  Malo.  In  what  part  of  Franco  I  shall  end  my  days 
J  know  not ;  but  there  I  shall  end  thera>  and  God  grEUt 
that  I  may  end  them  gpeedily,  and  so  as  to  leaTo  as  litLlo 
sorrow  as  poBsible  to  my  friends*  -  ,  .  .  My  wife  follows 
when  I  have  found  a  place  fit  for  her  reception,  Adiea,'* 
But  the  cnp  of  Land  or' b  hittemess  was  not  yet  ftiU.  Ho 
sailed^  in  iact,  not  to  St,  Malo,  hut  to  Jersey,  and  was 
there  joined  by  hia  wife  and  her  young  sister.  Mrs* 
Landor  disliked  the  plan  of  going  to  live  in  France,  whilf^ 
I^andorj  on  his  part,  was  absolutely  bent  upon  it,  He 
desired  that  the  question  of  changing  their  destination 
might  not  again  he  raised.  She  would  not  suffer  the 
question  to  drop.  Arguing  one  evening  with  more  than 
usual  petulance,  she  taunted  him  heforo  her  aister  with 
their  diRparity  of  years*  His  pride  took  sudden  iire  ;  ho 
rose  at  four  the  next  morning,  croased  the  island  on  foot^ 
and  before  noon  was  under  weigh  for  the  coast  of  Franco, 
in  an  oyater-boat,  alone* 
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LU^E  AT   TOURS — COMO — PISA— IDrLUA   UESQIQA^ 

(18H^182L) 

Up  to  tlie  clato  which  we  have  now  reached  Landor's  caroi^r 
aeenm  to  preeent  a  sp^^ctaclG  of  almost  aa  much  futility  oa 
force*  His  r&splendeiit  gifts  and  lofty  purposes  had  heen 
attended  with  UHh  solid  rcHult  either  in  the  practical  or 
in  the  intellectual  sphere.  In  tUe  practical  pait  of  life  ho 
l»ad  indeed  thna  far  conspicuously  failed.  The  exiatence 
which  he  had  realiied  for  himself  wa^  one  in  which  almoat 
tth  hia  ideala  were  reversed.  Bent  u]xiu  walking  in  the 
paths  of  serenity,  he  had  nevertlialess  trodden  those  of 
contention.  Proudly  exacting  in  his  standard  of  iuter- 
coui-se  and  hehaviour,  he  had  been  involved  iii  ignoinimoue 
wranglings  with  the  base.  Born  to  wealth,  and  cagtii-  to 
employ  it  for  the  public  good,  he  had  reaped  nothing  but 
frustration  and  embarrassment-  Tenderly  chivalrous  to- 
wards women,  he  had  just  turned  his  back  in  anger  upon 
his  young  wife.  Neither  in  the  other  sphere  of  man's 
activity,  the  inteUectual  and  imagiuative  sphere,  wliieh 
to  him  woa  in  truth  the  more  real  and  engrossing  of  the 
twop  had  Landor  as  yet  done  himst^lf  anything  like  fuU 
justice,  Poeterityp  if  his  career  had  ended  here,  would 
probably  have  ignored  hia  writings,  or  Iiavo  remem- 
bered them  at  most  aa  the  fragmentary  and  imperfect  pro* 
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ducts  of  a  poweiful  Bpirit  that  hod  passed  away  without 
having  left  any  adeqtmt©  memoriaL  Several  years  had 
still  to  olapse  beforo  Land  or  addresaed  himself  to  that 
wliicli  was  destined  to  be  his  great  and  vibd  task  in 
literature,  the  writing  of  the  Imaginary  Gonvcrsationg. 
His  life  until  then  continued  to  be  unsettled,  and  hia 
efforts  UEceitainly  directed. 

He  was  not  long  in  recovering  from  the  effect  of  ihe 
misfortunes  narratetl  in  the  last  chapter-  The  relief  of 
I^tin  verses  came  to  the  aid  of  his  uatuml  elasticity  ^  atitl 
at  Tours,  whither  he  made  hia  way  from  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  we  find  him  within  a  week  or  two  busy  upon 
the  composition  of  a  mythologic  poem  in  that  kngnage^ 
UlyBse^  in  Argiri/m,  in  the  course  of  which  the  j>ersonagc8 
of  some  of  his  Welsh  tormentors— Bctham  and  his  sister, 
and  au  Abergavenny  attorney  named  Gabell — are  ingeniously 
introduced  and  pilloried/  Of  his  quarn^l  with  his  wife  ho 
writes  peifectly  like  a  gentleman,  doing  justice  to  her 
contentment  and  moderation  during  the  trying  experiences 
of  their  life  at  Llanthony,  proposing  to  hand  over  to  her 
aU  his  remaining  fortune,  reserving  only  ICO/,  a  year  for 
himself ;  but  adding  that  every  kind  and  tender  sentiment 
towards  her  is  rooted  up  from  his  heart  for  ever.  When, 
however,  ho  hears  after  a  while  that  she  has  suffered  no  less 
than  himselfj  and  been  very  ill  since  their  dispute,  the 
news  hiuiishes  all  traces  of  resentment  from  his  mind,  and 
he  writer  at  once  *'  to  comfort  and  console  her,"  The  result 
was  for  the  thiie  being  a  full  reconciliation  ;  and  early  in 
1S15  Mrs  Landor  joined  her  husband  at  Toum  In  the 
intervening  months  he  hnd  been  living  there  alone,  busy- 
ing himself  with  his  reading  and  his  Latin  verses  ;  buying 
his  own  provisions  in  the  market,  and  making  himself 
1  UJy*i*t  i»  Argiripa^  lib,  iiS.^  tt,  14^—209* 
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iutmitely  i>opultir  ^rnong  thn  laarket-women  by  hm  geiiialj 
polite  ways ;  on  tlie  best  of  terms  also,  stiuiige  to  say, 
with  the  pi'efect ;  and  occasiunalty  ruceivmg  the  visit  ot* 
Houie  choicer  spirit  among  the  Enj^^lish  residents  or  touriats. 
It  was  thero  that  be  mado  the  ac(|uaintaiioe,  amon^^  others, 
of  Francis  Hare,  an  acquaintance  destined  to  ripen  into  a 
friendship  which  proved  one  of  the  closest  and  moat  fruit- 
&i  of  Laudur's  life*  Hare  brought  to  see  bim  at  tliis  time 
Mr*,  afterwards  Sir  Eoderick,  MutichLaoii,  in  ad  dreeing 
whom  in  his  old  age  Lander  thus  pleaaautly  recalls  the 
circuBistancea : — 

Upon  tbe  bonk 
Of  Loire  tlioa  cam^st  to  me,  brought  by  Harei 
Tha  witty  atid  warm-hmrLed,  paasiug  through 
That  shad  J  pardon  whose  brood  tower  aacenda 
From  chamber  over  chamber  j  thero  I  dwolt> 
The  flon-era  tuy  gaeaU,  the  birds  tnj  |)OQ8ioiierff, 
Books  my  oomp&Dionfii  ftud  but  few  beside, 

After  the  ^cape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  the  English 
colony  at  Tours  broke  up  in  alarm  ;  but  Landor  on  his  part 
wrote  to  Carnot,  saying  that  he  proposed  to  remain ;  received 
in  answer  a  courteous  assurance  of  [jrotectiou  ;  and  in  fact 
stayed  unmolested  at  Tours  thioagheut  the  Hundred  Days, 
After  the  caloatrophe  of  Waterloo  be  one  day  saw  dia- 
mount,  in  the  courtyard  of  the  prefect's  bouse,  a  traveller 
in  whom  be  recognized,  or  at  leiist  Jilwuys  afterwards 
imagined  that  he  bad  recognised,  the  fugitive  Emperor 
himself* 

France  under  tlie  restoi-ed  Bourbons  bnd  no  charms  for 
Landor.  His  wife  and  Ids  hrotber  Robert  were  now 
with  him.  The  latter  had  a  strong  desire  to  visit 
Italy  ;  Laiidor  insisted  that  they  sboald  travel  together ; 
and  in  the  month  of  September,  1815,  **  after  contests 
with  bis  landhidy  of  the  moat  tremendous  detcriptioii,** 
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they  set  off  tw^urdiagly;  Tiiey  poated  through  Fmnc©  Uj 
Savoy,  along  a  route  beset  on  tho  right  haikd  by  thij 
French  forces,  and  on  tho  loft  by  the  German  army  of 
occupation.  An  aceomit  of  their  journey  is  prefiorved  in 
tko  lettei-a  written  by  Robert  liandor  to  his  mother^  letters 
which  betoken  some  meosiure  both  of  cMvalrous  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  pretty,  reconciled^  and  now,  as  it  would 
appear,  gamewhat  oetentatiously  meek  and  subiuissivi^ 
sifiter-in-law,  and  of  brotherly  impatience  witli  Walter's 
moode  and  caprices «  When  the  travellers  had  made  their 
way  as  far  im  Savoy  Landor  found  himself  enchanted  witli 
the  econery  of  that  province,  and  for  a  moment  thought  of 
hxing  his  abode  at  Chambery,  but  finally  decided  to  push  on 
into  Italy,  Before  the  end  of  the  year  he  had  arrived  with 
Im  wife  at  Como,  where  be  found  himself  disappointed  and 
discontented  at  first,  but  where  after  a  time  he  determined 
to  acttle  down. 

At  Como  Landor  and  hia  wife  continued  to  liye  for 
the  next  three  years.  Before  the  eummer  of  the  third 
a  boy  waa  born  to  them,  their  first  child,  whom  Landor 
christened  Arnold  Savage^  after  that  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons  whom  he  conceived  to  bo  an  ancestor  of  his 
own  by  the  mother'a  side  ;  other  childreUj  a  girl  and  two 
more  boys,  followed  within  a  few  years.  Landor  delighted 
in  the  ways  and  company  of  children,  and  is  the  author 
uf  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  sayings  about  them. 
His  own,  its  long  as  they  were  of  tender  age,  were  a  source 
of  extreme  happiness  to  him ;  and  their  presence  had 
for  some  y<jara  the  efiect  of  bringing  peace  at  any  rate, 
although  no  real  concord,  into  his  home  rektions.  For 
the  rest,  in  his  life  at  Como  as  in  his  life  at  Llan- 
thony,  and  indeed  at  all  times,  landor  was  never  so 
much  taken  up  by  anything  as  by  his  own   reBexions, 
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and  no  company  was  so  real  to  him  us  tliat  with 
wluch  ho  asdociakcd  in  imaginatiuu  ilutiiig  hiti  daily 
wiilks  and  nightly  musingy.  In  the  way  of  practical  con- 
tact with  men  during  the  period  whUo  he  Hvcd  at  Como 
thero  ia  not  much  to  tell.  Among  hh  faw  viisitora  from 
abroad  was  *'  tho  learned  and  modeat  Bekker ;"  and  he 
speaks  of  tho  ''calm  and  philosophical  Siioiii^  bb  hm 
ini»st  frequent  companion  among  tho  natives  of  tho  place. 
Ho  had  abo  some  aequaintanco  in  1817  with  an  English- 
mML  then  resident  near  the  lake.  Sir  Charles  Wolseley, 
allerwania  conspicuous  as  on©  of  the  leaders  of  the  Bir^ 
niingham  reform  agitation.  They  wero  botli  witnesses  to 
the  scandalous  life  led  by  the  Priiicesa  of  Wales  in  the 
villa  on  the  lake  where  she  was  then  redding ;  and  Landor 
was,  or  imogined  himself  to  he,  subject  to  some  insidt  or 
annoyance  from  those  of  her  suite.  "This  alone/'  he 
wrote  three  years  afterwards  in  bis  chivalrous  way,  when 
tlie  gjime  Sir  Charles  Wolseley  brought  forward  his  name 
a^  that  of  one  in  a  position  to  give  valuable  evidence  on 
her  trial,  **  this  alone,  which  might  create  and  keep  alive 
the  most  active  resenttixent  m  others,  would  impose  eternal 
silence  on  me."  Of  these  and  oUier  mattera  Landor  wrote 
freciuently  to  Southwy,  whom  he  also  kept  supplied  with 
presents  of  books,  collected  chiedy  in  the  course  of  ex- 
cursions to  Milan.  On  his  own  account  Landor  was  never 
much  of  a  book  collector,  or  rather  he  never  kept  many  of 
the  books  he  bought,  but  mastered,  meditated,  and  then 
gave  them  away.  Xt  was  always  a  matter  of  remark  how 
disproportionate  was  tlie  extent  of  his  library  to  that  of 
bis  reading.  In  the  eummer  of  1817  Landor  received  a 
visit  at  Como  from  Southey  in  person.  "  Well  do  I 
rememlier/'  he  makes  Southey  say  in  one  of  his  suhae- 
quent  I^mglnary  Cm^mrmiiuhs,  *'  well  do  I  remember  our 
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long  conyer&ations  in  tho  silent  and  solitary  cburcli  of 
Saixt'  Aboiidio  (saruly  the  cooltist  spot  in  Italy),  and  how 
ol'tun  I  turaed  back  my  head  toward  the  opea  door,  fuariiig 
lest  some  piQus  piissor-by,  or  some  more  di&taut  on^  in 
the  wood  above,  purdiiin^^  the  pathway  that  leads  to  the 
tower  of  Iiuitprand,  should  hear  tlio  rt>of  echo  with  your 
laughter  at  the  stories  you  had  collected  about  the 
brotherhoi^d  and  sisterhood  of  the  plice/* 

But  Southey'd  spirits  were  on  this  occasion  not  what 
they  had  been  in  the  old  Lhinthony  days.  He  had  lost 
his  Bon  Herbert,  the  darling  of  his  heart,  twelve  mouths 
before,  and  had  sinee  feufl'ercd  extreme  vexation  from  the 
attacks  atirl  the  rebuffs  which  he  had  undergone  in  con- 
nexion with  the  piratical  publication  ol  his  Wat  TtfJer, 

Grief  had  swept  over  him  \  daya  darkcn'd  round: 
BoUagio,  Valintolvi^  amiled  iu  yam. 
And  Monte  Rosa  from  Helvetia  far 
Advanced  to  tricot  ua,  mild  in  tnujeity 
Above  th^  gUttenug  oresta  of  ginnt  eoiia 
Bbaiion'd  am  and  ...  in  vain  too  ]  all  !□  voui, 

Landor's  stay  at  Como  was  brought  to  a  characteristic 
termination  in  the  autumn  of  1818*  An  Italian  poet^ 
Monti,  had  written  some  disparaging  verses  against 
England.  Landor  instantly  retorted  with  his  old  school- 
boy weapons,  and  printed  some  opprobrioua  Latin  veraea 
on  Monti,  who  summoned  him  before  the  local  courts  on 
a  charge  of  libeh  Thereupon  he  wrote  to  threaten  the 
magistrate  with  a  thrashing.  For  this  he  was  ordered  to 
quit  the  country.  The  time  allowed  him  expired  on  the 
19th  of  September.  "I  remained  a  week  longer,  rather 
wishing  to  bo  sent  for  to  Milan.*'  Ko  such  result  enduing, 
he  reta-eated  in  a  stately  manner  on  the  28th»  discliarging 
more  Latin  veiBea  as  he  went,  this  time  against  the  Aus- 
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tmn  Governor,  Count  Strasoldo.  Tlia  next  two  months 
he  spent  in  a  viUa  i-ente^l  from  the  Marcheso  Pallavacini, 
at  AlbarOj  near  Genoa.  Before  the  cloae  of  the  year  he 
bat]  gone  on  with  his  family  to  Pisa* 

At  Piia,  with  the  exception  of  one  summer,  the  first 
after  his  amval,  which  be  spent  at  Pistoia,  Land  or  re- 
mained until  September*  1821.  It  is  a  singidftr  accident 
in  the  history  of  the  famouB  little  Tuscan  city,  that  it 
should  have  been  chosen  by  three  of  the  most  illtistrious 
of  modem  Englishmen  for  their  abode  almost  at  the  same 
time,  Shelley  established  hiuii^lf  there  in  January,  1820, 
a  year  later  than  Londor;  Byron  in  October,  1821,  a 
month  after  Land  or  had  left  With  neither  of  tliese 
brother  poets  had  Landor  any  personal  aeqnaintaneOi 
The  corrent  slanders  against  Shelley's  character,  especially 
in  connexion  with  the  tragic  issue  of  his  first  marriage^ 
had  been  repeated  to  Landor  by  Mackintosh  in  ii  form 
which  prevented  him  from  seeking  the  younger  poet's 
acquaintanccj  or  even  accepting  it  when  it  was  ofl'ered, 
while  they  were  both  at  Pisa.  This  Landor  afterwai'ds 
bitterly  regretted.  He  had  the  heartiest  admiration  for 
Shelley*s  poetry,  and  learned  when  it  was  too  late  to 
admire  his  charaeter  no  less.  We  cannot  doubt  that  the 
two  would  have  tindt^rstJod  each  other  if  they  hiul  met, 
and  that  between  Landor,  the  loftiest  and  must  massive 
spirit  of  his  ago,  and  Shelley,  tlie  most  beautiful  and 
ardent,  there  would  have  sprung  up  relations  full  of 
pleasure  for  themselves  and  of  interest  for  posterity. 
For  Byron,  on  the  other  hand,  Landor  had  little  ad- 
mimtion  and  less  esteem.  He  bad  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  avoid  meeting  him  once  in  England  Neither  is 
it  certain  that  personal  intercourse  would  have  led  to  an 
improved  understanding  between  thenu      Londor's   £aa- 
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kidtous  biBQcitng  might  easily  liave  takon  umbrage  iit  thts 
strain  of  vulgarity  there  was  in  Byron  ;  his  pride  at  the 
other's  trick  of  aasumivtion  ;  his  sincerity  at  the  other's 
aflfectiitions ;  especially  if  Byron  had  chosen  to  &how>  as  he 
often  did  show  with  now  acquamtances,  his  worst  side 
tiret  And  circnmatance^  soon  arose  which  would  have 
mads  Mendly  intercourse  between  them  harder  than  ever. 
But  before  coming  to  these,  it  is  necessary  to  fix  in  our 
minds  the  ^rue  nature  of  Landor's  position,  intellectual 
and  poiBonal,  towards  the  two  opposite  parties  into  which 
the  chief  oi^tive  forces  of  English  literature  were  at  this 
time  divided*  One  of  these  was  a  party  of  coniiervation 
and  conformity,  the  otlhjr  of  expansion  and  revolt  To 
the  conaervative  camp  belonged  the  converted  Jacobins 
Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge,  and,  starting  from  a 
diiferent  point  of  departure,  Bcott;  while  tlie  men  of 
revolution  were  fiist  of  all  Byron,  now  in  the  full  ]>laze  of 
his  notoriety  and  his  fame,  and  Shell ey,  whose  name  and 
writings  were  still  comparatively  unknown.  The  work 
of  all  creative  spirits  tends  in  tlie  long-run  towarda  ex* 
pansion  ;  towards  the  enrich ment  of  hnmau  lives  and  the 
enlargement  of  human  ideals.  Wordsworth  by  his  reve- 
lation of  tlie  living  affinities  between  man  and  nature,  and 
of  the  dignity  of  simple  joys  and  passions,  Coleridge  by 
iutroduciJig  into  tlie  inert  mas*  of  English  orthodoxy  and 
literalism  the  leaven  of  German  tmnscendental  ej>eculation, 
Scott  by  kindling  the  dormant  sympathy  of  the  modem 
mind  witli  ]>ast  ages,  lives^  and  customs,  were  perhaps  each 
in  his  way  doing  as  much  to  enrich  the  lives  and  enlar|5o 
the  ideas  of  men  as  either  Shelley,  with  his  auroral  visions 
of  an  emancipated  future  for  the  race,  or  BjTon  with  hm 
da^aling  illustration  of  the  principle  of  rebellion  in  his  own 
person.     But  so  far  as  concerns  the  religious,  political, 
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and  iocial  forma  iuiroimdiBg  them,  the  creatiTe  spirit*i, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  who,  like  Keate,  stand  apart, 
*'  and  »imply  sing  Ute  moat  heart-easing  things,"  divide 
themselves,  like  other  men,   int4>  two  parties,  one  seeing 
nothing  keenly  but  the  good,  and  the  other  nothing  keenlj 
but  the  evil,  in  what  is, — one  fearing  all^  and  the  other 
hoping  all,  from  chunge.     The  natural  position  of  Landor 
was  midway  between  the  two.     On  the  one  hand,  he  wa^ 
incapahle  of  Biich  parochial  rusticity  and  narrowness  as 
marked  the  judgmenta  of  Woixlsworth  in  matters  lying 
outside  the  peculiar  kindling  power  of  his  genius ;  or  of 
Buch  vague,   metaphysical    reconciliations    between    the 
existing  and  tbe  ideid    aa  contented    Coleridge ;   or  of 
Sun  they  *3  blind  antagonism  to  change ;  or  of  Scott's  ro* 
mantic  partiality  for  feudal  and  kingly  forms  and  usages. 
But  on  the  other  hand  Landor  saw  human  nature,  not 
in  the  ethereal,  disembodied,  iridej^cent  semblance  which 
it  l>ore  to  the  imagination  of  Shelley,  but  in  its  practical 
attributes  of  tlesh  and  blood,  and  his  watchwords  by  no 
moans  included,  like  tliose  of  tbe  younger  poet,  the  universal 
indignant  rejection  of  all  hereditary  beliefs  and  bondages 
together,     Neither  did  Landor,  in  eliaring  Byron*B  hatred 
of  political  tyranny  and  contempt  for  conventional  judg* 
ments,  indulge  in  anything  like  Byron  b  clamorous  parade 
or  cynic  recklessneaa,  but  upheld  and  cherished  whatever 
was  really  respectable  in  reajvectability,  and  maintained 
inviolate  his  antiqtie  principle  of  decorum  even  in  re- 
bellion* In  spit©  of  the  turbulent  rt^putation  he  had  earned 
by  hia  various  collisions  with  authority,  Landor  regarded 
himself,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  "  radically  a  conservative 
in  everything  useful/*     In  the  matter  of  religious  belief  and 
practice  he  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a  pagan,  hut  his  habits 
of  thought  were  rather  what  are  now-a-days  termed  post- 
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tive ;  that  is  to  say,  ho  held  the  liltinmte  mysteHes  of  the 
univei^e  insoluble  either  by  theology  or  philt^opliy,  and 
estimated  cTei?d3  and  doctrines  simply  according  to  their 
effect  OE  human  happineaSp 

Divinity  is  little  worth  ba'Pmg,  mmch  W*  paying  ffvr,  uu- 
\i^B»  »h&  teacheit  haTDaiiit3\  The  Dse  of  reli^on  on  earth  ia  to 
inculcate  the  moral  hiw;  in  other  word;i^  in  the  word^  ofJosn:^ 
Christ,  to  love  our  neij^hbour  a*  our*eWea. 

And  agaiup  in  sotting  practiml  over  doctrinal  reli^on  : — 

Christianity,  as  I  nnderj^tand  it.  Ilea  not  in  beUef  but  in 
action.  That  servant  h  a  good  (lerTunt  who  obeys  tiie  jn«t 
orders  of  hia  tnaater ;  not  be  who  repeats  hia  wordsi  meaiuree 
hia  statare,  orkaeeft  his  pedigree^ 

Accepting  Christianity  in  this  fions^i^  Landor  was  never 
tir«d  of  enforcing  the  contmst  between  the  practical  m- 
lifjdon  of  the  gospels  and  the  official  and  doctrinal  rt^Iigion 
o f  priests  and  k i nga.  I n  like  m anner  as  regards  pMl osopliy  ; 
for  abstract  and  metaphysical  speculations  he  liad  no 
sympathy,  scarcely  even  any  toleration. 

The  business  of  philosophy  is  to  escamine  and  ^timai^  all 
those  things  i^'hich  come  within  the  cognirJince  of  the  under- 
fttanding-  Speculations  on  any  that  be  beyond  are  only  pleamnt 
dreftUjB,  leaving  the  mind  to  the  lasaitude  of  disappointment 
Tliej  are  easier  than  geometry  and  dialectiaa ;  they  are  easier 
than  the  e0brta  of  a  welbregulated  imagination  in  the  stracture 
of  a  poem. 

To  tlie  same  purport^  Diogenes  is  mad©  to  reply  to  Plato  :— 

I  meddle  not  at  present  with  infinity  or  eternity ;  when  T 
can  comprehend  them,  1  will  talk  about  them.  You  meta- 
physicians kill  the  flower-hearing  and  fruit- bearing  glebe  with 
delving,  and  tnrniug  over,  and  sifting,  and  never  bring  up  any 
ffolid  and  malleable  mam  from  the  dark  profiindity  in  which 
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jon  labour  Tb&  int^llfetBal  world,  like  iho  pIijBical,  is  in- 
applicable to  profit  and  incap&ble  of  calii  ration  a  little  waj 
below  the  surface. 

Keith  er  could  Land  or  admit  tbftt  philosophy  even  in 
the  mnse  above  defined,  that  is  philosophy  deaUiig  with 
tho  facta  of  life  and  experience,  could  be  profitably  pur- 
Bued  apart  from  directly  practicJil  issuee.  Human  welfuro, 
and  not  abstract  truths  should  be  its  aim, 

Thia  IS  philosophy,  to  make  remote  things  tangible,  common 
thingji  extensively  useful j  uHcfol  things  extensively  common,  itnd 
to  leave  tho  least  necessary  for  the  last.  .  «  .  «  Troth  is 
not  reasonably  the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  philof^phy  ; 
philosophy  should  seek  truth  merely  as  the  means  of  acquiring' 
and  propagating  happiness. 

In  politics  Landor  was  by  no  means  the  mere  rebel 
which  ft  saying  of  Caxlyle's,  repeated  by  Emersonj  ha« 
tended  to  represent  him.  He  was  indeed  the  staun cheat 
friend  of  liberty,  understanding  by  liberty  the  right  of 
every  human  being  "  to  ©lyoy  his  reason  for  the  promo- 
tion of  hia  happiness  ; "  and  the  mopt,  untiring  enemy  of 
all  forma  of  despotism,  usurpation,  persecution,  or  corrup- 
tion which  in  his  view  interfered  with  that  rigiit  Beyond 
thift,  he  was  far  from  being  in  any  general  sense  a  political 
innovator  or  leveUer.  With  democracy  he  bad  no  sym- 
pathy,  regarding  that  minority  of  all  ranks  whom  lie 
called  *'  the  vtilgar  **  as  of  infinitely  less  importance  in  a 
commonwealth  than  its  two  or  three  great  men.  "  A  mob/* 
he  says,  '*  ii  not  T^orth  a  man."  Accordingly,  ho  was  no 
great  believer  in  popular  suffrage,  and  would  on  no  account 
coflidescend  to  personal  contact  with  its  proces&es  and  in- 
stmraents.  He  prided  himself  on  never  having  made  use 
of  the  votes  which  he  possessed  in  four  C4>untiea,  or  entered 
a  club,  or  been  pieaent  at  a  political  meeting.    Bevolu- 
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tionist  as  he  was  in  regard  to  the  despotic  ftoTernmcDts  of 
the  continent,  convinced  m  he  always  continupd  to  bo  of 
the  schoolboy  doctrine  of  the  virtue  of  tyrannicide,  ho 
advocated  no  very  sweeping  reformfl  in  the  politics  of  his 
native  oonntry.  He  would  "change  little,  but  correct 
much/*  He  believed  greatly  in  the  high  qualities  of  his 
own  order,  the  untitled  gentry  of  England ,  and  was  fond  of 
scheming  such  a  reform  of  the  j>eerage  as  should  convert 
that  hody  from  a  more  or  less  corrupt  and  degenerate 
oligarchy  into  a  genuine  aristocracy  of  worth  and  talent* 
Ho  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  great  denouncer  of  what  he 
thought  the  triicklingSj  derogrvtione,  and  quackeries  of 
ordinaiy  political  practice  and  partisanshi[) ;  but  his  chief 
|ifactical  exhortations  wcihs  against  wars  of  corjfjuest  and 
annexation ;  against  alliance  with  the  despotie  powers 
lor  the  suppreseion  of  insui;gent  nationalities  j  against 
the  over-endowment  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries;  in 
JkvouT  of  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  ;  in  favour 
of  factory  acts,  of  the  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws, 
ai^d  of  ecclesiastical  and  agranan  legislation  for  the  relief 
of  the  Irisb. 

If  Landor  by  his  general  opinions  thus  stood  midway 
between  the  eonservative  and  rnvolutionary  groups  of  his 
contemporaries,  we  have  seen  already  on  which  side  of  the 
two  his  literary  synipathies  were  engaged.  He  belong^l 
tti  tlio  goneraiion  of  Wonlsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey,  and 
Cltarles  Lamb,  and  had  grown  up  in  admiration  of 
the  writings  of  the  scKcallyd  Lake  school  for  years 
before  their  light  waj^  dimmed  by  the  younger  star  of 
Byron,  At  the  same  time,  Landor  was  essentially  the 
reverse  of  a  partisan  ;  bia  literary  judgments  were  per- 
fectly open,  and  he  was  nobly  eager  to  acknowledge  merit 
wheneyer  he  could  perceive  it*     If  he  can  be  charged  with 
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pertUanghip  in  any  instance,  it  is  in  that  of  Southej> 
whom  he  placed  m  a  poet  not  only  far  above  his  young 
antagonist  Byron,  but  above  Wordsworth  also.  For  this 
mistake,  LanSor'a  loyal  and  devoted  friendship  is  un- 
doubtedly in  part  responsible  As  between  Sonthey  and 
Byron,  however,  we  must  remembor  that  the  excaUencies 
of  the  one  and  the  fnults  of  the  other  were  precisely  of  the 
kind  most  calculated  to  imprese  Landor.  He  looked  in 
literaturo  first  of  all  to  the  technical  points  of  form  and 
workmam^hip  ;  Southey  was  one  of  the  soundest  and  most 
scrupulous  of  workmen ;  Byron  one  of  the  most  im- 
petuous and  lax  ;  and  considertug  how  rarely  poeta  have 
ever  judged  aright  of  each  other,  how  hard  it  is  for  any 
man  ever  to  judge  aright  of  a  contemporary,  we  shall  ntit 
too  much  wonder  if  I^andor  failed  to  see  that  the  skilful, 
veieatile^  level,  indiiitrious  poetry  of  Southey  contdned 
nothing  which  would  strongly  interest  a  second  fjenera- 
tion,  while  that  of  the  other,  with  its  glaring  fttultSj  its 
felicities  that  seem  so  casual  even  when  they  are  most 
irresistiblG,  its  headlong  cnrn?nt  over  rough  and  emooth, 
was  the  utterance  of  a  personality  that  would  inipreas  and 
fascinate  p<Bterity  to  the  late&t  day. 

All  these  relations  of  Landor  to  his  contempomrios 
come  into  the  light  in  the  course  of  his  correspondence 
and  his  work  at  Pisa,  His  intercourge  with  Bouthey,  in 
the  shape  of  letters  and  consignments  of  books,  is  as  close 
as  ever*  We  find  him  also  in  correepondeneo  with 
Wonlsworth  himself,  on  terms  of  great  mutual  respect 
and  courtesy.  On  the  literary  controvemies  of  the  hour 
Landor  printed  some  just  and  striking  obserratioQa, 
although  in  a  form  which  prevented  them  from  making 
any  impression  on  the  public  mind,  in  a  book  published 
at   Pisa  in  1820,     This  was  the  volume  called   Idyllia 
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Hermea^  con  tain  ing  the  careftilly  matured  fruits  of 
all  his  X^tm  studicB  and  exerciees  during  many  years 
past-  The  earlier  Osford  editioD,  printed,  as  we  have 
seen  J  about  the  time  Landor  was  leaving  LJanthony,  hud 
contained,  bc-aides  other  niiBceUaneoiaa  matter,  five  heroic 
tales  or  idyls  tn  hexameter  verso  ;  this  Pisa  edition  con- 
tains ten^  mogt  of  which  Landor  afterwards  turned  into 
English  for  his  volume  entitled  Helhnie^,  and  upwards  of 
fifty  aets  of  hendecasyllabica  Lilte  all  the  reaDy  original 
writing  of  the  modems  in  this  language,  Landor'a  Latin 
poems  are  not  easy  reading.  His  style  ia  completely 
personal,  as  indeed  we  should  expect  from  a  scholar  who 
used  Latin  often  by  preference  for  the  expreaaion  of  hia 
moat  intimate  tliougbts  and  feelings ;  it  does  not  recall 
the  diction  or  cadences  of  any  given  master;  it  is  not  per- 
fectly free  from  grammatical  and  prosodial  slips ;  but  it 
ii  remarkably  spontaneous,  energetic,  and  alive*  The 
volume  concludes  with  a  long  critical  essay,  developed 
from  the  Qimfstiuneida  of  1803,  on  the  cultivation  and 
use  of  Latin—  De  cnltu  fifqtm  ttsu  Lfitim  serjuorm. 

This  essay  contains  much  that  would,  if  Landor  had 
only  written  it  in  his  noble  English  instead  of  his  only 
less  noble  Latin,  have  eoimted  among  his  most  interesting 
work.  He  has  written,  he  says,  because  too  much  leisure  is 
prejudicial  alike  to  virtue  and  to  happiness  j  and  he  has 
published  his  work  in  Italy  because  he  desires  k)  avoid 
being  confounded  by  those  among  whom  he  is  sojouniing 
with  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  tmvelling  Englishmen 
(quia  finJm  turmalis  cme^  nohd  o^nnions  hmninnm  cam 
eyerie  Bnfanmiorum  peregrinaniium^  cujuseumque  sini 
tyrdinw,  totiturbari).  His  avowed  purpose  is  the  para- 
doxical one  of  pleading  for  the  Latin  language  as  that 
proper  to  be  used  by  ail  civilized  nations  for  the  exptes- 
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sion  of  their  most  dignified  and  durable  thoughts.  Why 
ahould  those  be  called  the  de^d  hinguages  which  alone 
will  never  die  ?  Why  ahould  any  one  chooao  to  ongravo  on 
glasa  when  it  is  open  to  him  to  engrave  on  beryl -stone  t 
\niat  litemry  pleasure  can  be  so  great  to  a  man  m  that 
of  composing  in  the  language  of  his  earliest  and  most 
fruitful  lessons  ?  English,  even  English,  may  decay^  for 
thero  are  signs  abroad  of  the  decailence  of  EnglanrJ*s 
polity^  and  that  of  her  hingnago  cannot  foil  to  follow ;  hut 
Latin  lias  survived  and  will  continue  to  survive  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  time*.  And  much  more  to  the  same  effect ; 
to  which  is  added  a  condensed  critical  narmtive  of  the 
history  of  Latin  poetry  since  the  Eenaissance,  bespeaking 
a  prodigious  famLliarity  with  a  literature  to  most  people 
neither  familiar  nor  interesting.  This  is  interspersed 
with  criticisms,  in  like  manner  succinct  and  authoritative, 
on  the  principal  poets  of  aneient  Rome,  and  with  many 
searching  observ^ations,  both  general  and  analytic,  on  the 
poets  and  poetry  of  England,  Landor  has  also  his  fling 
at  France,  remarking  how  the  once  vaunted  Ilennade  of 
Voltaire  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  lesson- book  for  teach- 
ing heroic  metre — and  heroic  patience — to  the  young ;  but 
contrasting,  on  the  oUier  hand,  the  trciatment  of  poets  in 
France,  where  every  man  takes  to  himfielf  a  share  of  their 
glory,  with  their  treatment  in  England,  where  no  man  will 
tolerate  any  poetic  glory  except  his  own.  In  the  couraeof  the 
discussion  Landor  finds  occasion  for  several  of  his  striking 
sentences— as  this,  that  every  great  poet  is  in  some  sort 
the  creator  of  that  man  who  appreciates  the  delights  of  the 
Paradise  prepared  by  him  (ma^n/g  poeta  qttis^te  ereaior 
?iomhm  itttius  qfiij  hreai  ila  dkere^  FaTadimmo  frmitur). 
With  reference  to  the  English  writers  of  his  own  day, 
Landor  has  a  fine  and  on  the  whole  a  just  outburst  against 
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tha  BrougliamB,  Jeffreys,  and  their  meaner  rivals  or  satel- 
lites in  the  trade  of  criticism  as  then  pmctised  ;  foDowed 
hy  an  apostrophe  to  Wordsworth — **  admirable  man, 
cittzeOj  philosopher,  poet  I" — whom  neither  seclusion,  nor 
dignity  of  life,  nor  tho  coniinon  reverence  of  men,  has  been 
able  to  protect  from  the?  virulence  of  these  enemi^  of  all 
good  men  and  writers.  And  yet,  if  only  he  had  been 
dead  before  they  were  born,  these  same  tradncers  wouh! 
have  been  tho  foremost  to  bring  their  incense  to  liis  tomb. 
Coming  to  Byron,  Latidor  begins  with  the  sajing  that  tho 
greatest  poets  have  in  all  timea  been  good  nien^  and  there 
is  no  worse  mistake  than  to  suppose  vice  the  natural  con- 
comitant of  genius.  But  most  men  prefer  the  second-best 
to  tho  best  J  and  when  there  appeals  a  wnter  of  talent 
and  fertility,  whose  life  and  style  are  alike  fuU  of  showy 
faults,  he  is  surtj  of  notoriety  and  aeclamation.  The  true 
advice  for  him  is  to  mend  bis  morals,  to  be  more  careful 
of  his  style,  to  control  the  ardours  of  his  temperament,  to 
rash  les.^  hastily  into  print j  and  then  by  the  time  he  is 
forty  ho  may  well  produce  something  epical  and  truly 
great  (in/imis  nemo  quid  ei  liere  ^€vm).  The  passage  is 
far  from  being  either  unkind  or  unjuBt.  Southey  in  the 
next  year  quoted  it,  adding  wonls  expressive  of  his 
enthusiastic  regard  and  admiration  for  its  anthor,  in  a 
note  to  the  preface  of  bis  Viskm  of  Jvitgrnmit,  This  is 
tho  preface  in  which  Southey  made  his  famous  attack  upon 
Byron  and  the  **  Satanic  school  f  an  attack  which,  witli  the 
inconcoivably  unlucky  pcrfomiance  which  followed  it  in 
the  shape  of  an  apotheosis  of  George  III.  in  lumhoring 
and  lame  hexameters,  gave  Byron,  who,  as  he  said, 
"liked  a  row,"  an  opportunity  too  goo<l  to  be  lost. 
We  all  know  the  consequences.  If  South0y*s  attack  is 
remembered,  it  is  because  of  Byron*s  never-to-b6-forgott<?n 
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retort  I  sjMjak,  not  of  the  pme©  cotrespondeuce,  in  whidi 
By  Ton  with  his  aneora  and  his  unfairness  makes  no  such 
lionourablia  figure  as  his  ijijudicious  but  sinceruly  in- 
dignant and  perfectly  loyal  antagonist ;  but  of  Uyron'a 
own  poetic,  mocking,  and  immortal  Vmon.  In  a  nott^ 
to  this  Byron  dealt  a  passing  thrust  at  the  hiureiite's 
incongruous  friond  Savagiua,  or  Savage  Landor — **  suuh  k 
hia  grim  cognomen  "^*' who  cultivates  nmch  private  re- 
nown in  the  shape  of  Latin  versos,*'  and  whose  opinion  of 
hia  late  eovereign  was  so  strikingly  at  variance  with 
tliat  of  his  friend,  Byron  next  returned  to  tho  charge 
against  Landor  in  a  note  to  The  Island.  Having  in  this 
poem  avowedly  imraphrased  Landoi^B  lines  upon  a  sea- 
shell  in  GobiTf  which  he  had  heard  SbeUey  recite,  Byron 
takes  occasion  to  declare  that  he  has  never  read  the  poem, 
and  to  quote  Gilford *8  opinion  that  the  rest  of  it  is  '*  trash 
of  the  worst  and  most  insane  description."  Then  again 
there  are  the  well-known  lines  m  Don  Juan, — 

And  that  de@p-moutbfMl  Beoiion  Savage  Landor 
Haa  takea  for  a  awan  rogm  Sottthe/a  gander. 

^*  Deepmouthed  *^  is  good  ;  and  in  all  this  theie  was 
much  more  mischief  than  malice  on  Byron's  purt.  His 
account  of  Im  real  feelings  towards  Latidor  is  extant,  hi 
the  diluted  report  of  Lady  Bleaaingtoii,  as  followii : — 


At  VuAf  a  iiiead  tald  me  that  Walter  Savage  Landur  had 
declared  he  either  woald  not  or  could  not  n;ad  my  works*  I 
asked  my  officio  us  friend  if  he  was  sure  whiuL  it  weis  that 
Landor  aaid,  aa  the  would  n<*l  wad  not  off«n»ive>  aad  the  could 
not  was  highly  so.  After  aom**  reflection,  he,  of  course  tm  ami, 
chose  the  mo«t  disagreeable  ^iguificatton ;  and  I  inarkod  down 
Landi^r  in  the  tablet  of  memory  aa  a  person  to  whom  a  coup' 
de*^atte  must  be  given  in  my  forthcoming  work^  though  he 
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rmdJj  h  ^  inun  wUo^e  bfillbiiit  talents  and  pro&und  eraditidii  I 

cannot  help  ftdmiring  au  mucb  us  I  respect  hh  character 

Landor*s  retort  to  the  Bjrronic  €oups~de-paUe  appu^ux^d 
presently  in  the  shape  of  an  apologuu,  in  one  of  Lii^  CoU' 
wrmiwnB^  where  the  personage  of  Byron  is  shadowed 
forth  under  that  of  Mr*  George  Kelly,  an  imaginary  son 
of  Lord  Eochestcr'a  :— 

Whenever  be  wrota  %  had  poem,  he  HUpported  \m  ainkiDg 
fame  by  Home  signal  at^t  of  pro^igatcy,  an  elegy  by  a  seduction « 
aD  bemic  by  an  adultery,  a  tragedy  by  a  divorce.  On  the  ns- 
Liiaik  of  li  learrRHl  mant  that  irregularity  is  no  indication  of 
genia&p  he  began  to  lose  ground  rapidly,  when  on  ft  sudden  he 
cried  out  at  the  Hay  market^  Th&re  w  no  Chd^  It  wua  then 
i^urniiHi^d  more  g^enerally  and  more  gravely  that  there  was 
aometbing  in  him,  and  he  stood  upon  bm  legs  almost  to  the 
laist*  Scty  what  you  will,  once  whispered  a  iViend  of  tntoe, 
there  are  ikint/ii  in  him  itrong  m  jitit-wf»,  and  &rigit$<il  as 
nn. 

The  subjects  diacUB^  in  Lander's  Latin  essay  had 
been  literary  alone.  But  other  things  besides  literature 
occupied  his  thoughts  in  these  years  at  Pisa.  In  1819 
and  the  following  years  began  the  first  stirrings  of  those 
politica]  movements  which  are  not  ended  yet--  the  tirat 
uprisings,  after  the  settlement  of  1815,  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  and  nationality  against  dynnstiejs  and  despotisms. 
The  Spanijsh  republics  of  South  America  had  struck  for 
freedom  against  the  mother  country ;  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves next  rose  against  their  king,  the  restored  aud  perjured 
Ferdinand ;  the  Bame  spread  to  Italy,  where  the  tiag  of 
revolt  was  raised  against  the  Bourbons  in  Naples  and  the 
Austrians  in  Lomhardy,  and  to  Greece,  where  peasant 
and  brigaudj  trader  and  pirate,  women  and  children,  young 
and  old,  on  a  sudden  astonished  the  world  with  deeds  of 
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dcaperata  and  aacces^fid  heroism  againat  the  Turk.  All 
these  movennjnta  Landor  followed  with  pasaionato  &jm- 
pathyj  and  with  cormi>x>ondiug  doteatatioii  the  measures  of 
the  Huly  Alliance  lor  their  repreasion,  the  deliheRitiona 
of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  and  the  French  iiivasio0  of 
Spain.  Cannings  tentative  and  half -hearted  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  he  condemned  scarcely  less  than  the 
despotic  predilections  of  Castle reagh.  He  would  have  had 
England  strike  everywhere  for  the  oppre^ed  against  the 
oppressor.  His  own  Spanish  title  and  decoration  Landor 
had  indignantly  sent  back  on  the  violation  by  Ferdinand  of 
his  Charter*  He  now  (1821)  addressed  to  the  people  of 
Italy  ao  e«say  or  oration  on  representative  government, 
written  in  their  own  language,  which  he  by  this  time 
wrote  and  spoke  with  freedom,  though  hia  speaking  accent 
\vm  strongly  English  to  the  last.  From  these  yeais  date 
many  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  which  he  gave  ex- 
pression during  those  next  ensning  in  his  political  dialogues. 
Poems  like  Shelley's  Heihis  and  his  Ode  to  Naples 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  work  of  Landor  in  two 
pieces  inspired  at  this  time  by  the  Europeaa,  and  especially 
the  Greek,  revolution.  One  is  addressed  to  Ct/rinth  ;  the 
other  is  called  B*.^fje7icratiQTi ;  both  illustrate  the  noblest 
altitudes — and^  at  the  same  time,  It  must  be  said ^  the  curious 
baldnesses  and  depressions — of  which  Lan dor's  poetic 
thought  and  poetic  style  were  capable,  I  quote  the  best 
part  of  the  second.  The  reference  towards  the  end  is  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  hj  Canaris  with  his 
two  fii'c-shij.Ts  and  handful  of  men. 

We  nre  wbat  ehde  and  winds  aod  wntera  make  us 
Tb@  mountain  a  &tio  our  sponsors,  tmd  the  HUs 
Fashion  and  wiij  their  nixrsliiiff  with  their  imiles. 
But  where  the  land  is  dim  irom  t jr&nuy, 


There  tiny  pltyOAtitBa  ooaupj  tho  plaoe 

Of  gloriL^a  and  of  dutiua  ;  sm  tb@  fi?Dt 

Of  fabltid  fiv>rios  when  dio  aim  goet}  down 

Trip  o'er  tbe  gra§fi  whoro  Witjfltlor«  fitrovo  by  day* 

Then  JiiaticOi  caU'd  tbi©  EtornaJ  One  ftbovo, 

I«  more  iDCoriBt^nt  thatk  tim  buoyant  form 

TUat  biirsta  iutQ  estbteiujo  from  tho  froth 

Of  over-TaryiAg  ocean  i  what  ia  bout 

Tbon  boootueB  worst ;  what  lovolioatj  moat  defonn'd. 

The  heart  ia  hardeat  iu  the  aoftest  clmmB, 

The  p^Bions  tlouris)]^  the  aSeotioua  die. 

O  thou  vaat  tablet  of  thoao  awfol  tratha 

That  fiUflflt  all  the  epace  between  the  a&as^ 

Spreading  from  Y^^dicmb^I!  deaertud  oouria 

To  tho  Tarontino  and  tlydruntino  molen. 

What  lifts  thee  up  ?  what  shakes  thoo  ?  \m  the  bruutli 

Of  God.     AwakOj  ye  nations  !  apHug  to  life  f 

Let  tho  last  work  of  hi  a  right  haud  appear 

Fresh  with  h\6  (mage,  Mwa.     Tho  a  rucneaut  i^laire 

That  dtteet  afar  ofl'and  helpeat  uot^ 

O  thou  degenerate  Albion  I  with  what  sluuiio 

Do  I  survey  theo,  puBbiDg  forth  the  aptmgu 

At  thy  spear'a  length,  m  mockery  at  the  thirst 

Of  holy  Freedom  in  his  agooyj 

Aiid  prompt  and  keeo  to  pierce  tho  wounded  side. 

Hust  Italy  tbou  wholly  rot  away 

Amid  her  ahme,  before  she  germinate 

Into  freah  vigour^  into  form  agaiiv  ? 

What  thunder  barsta  upon  nvitio  ear  ?  some  iaif) 

Hath  surely  rigon  from  the  golphs  profonad, 

Eagor  io  suok  the  sunahiue  from  the  breaat 

Of  beayteous  Natui^o,  and  to  catoh  the  galo 

I'raiii  golden  Hertnua  and  Mcleua's  brow. 

A  gtsater  thiug  than  IbIo,  than  coutineot, 

Th&n  earth  itEalf,  than  oc-^mu  circling  c^arth, 

Hath  risea  there  i  roguni'rato  Man  hath  rineiiHi 

Gencroua  old  Ijard  of  Ghioe  I  not  that  JoTe 

Deprlired  thee  in  thy  latter  days  of  aight 

Would  1  oomphun,  but  that  no  higher  theiue 
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'Pboji  a  difid&iiifiil  jotith,  &  lawleaa  kiiig, 

A  ijeutilence,  &  pjre,  awoke  thy  song, 

When  Oil  tbe  Cbian  coast,  ouo  javeliu's  tlimw 

From  wboro  tby  tombatono,  whore  thy  c radio  atixjd. 

Twice  twenty  self-darotod  Greeks  asauilM 

Tliu  diltilI  huet  of  Ahiiv,  at  one  bluw 

Scattered  it  id  to  air  ,  ♦  ,  a^d  Greets  was  froe  .  .  . 

And  ore  thede  gluHea  bcaxu^di  tby  day  liod  closed. 

Lf3t  ail  tliat  Eiia  eror  e^w,  give  way, 

All  tbat  Oljinpiau  Jove  e*er  smiled  upon  : 

The  Maratbuidan  oolumiis  never  told 

A  tale  mure  glorious  j  uovi^r  Salami  a, 

Nor,  faithful  iu  tbe  ootitre  of  tho  falso^ 

Platea,  uor  Anthela^  fi^iin  whoai!  moant 

Uctiigaaat  Cerea  wanla  tbo  biopsied  Lawa, 

A^jd  sees  tho  Amph[c«tyon  dip  hia  weary  fuob 

Iu  the  warm  stTeamlet  of  the  itroita  btiJow* 
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LIFE   AT  FLOEBNCfi — THB  lUAOTNAElY   OOKVBRSAflOKa, 

(1821—18290 

Bora  in  telling  of  Landor^s  literary  colUBions  with  Bjro^ 
and  in  tmciiig  the  course  of  his  sympathiiis  with  the;  in- 
sui^eut  populations  of  Southern  Eurt)pe>  w^  have  been 
led  beyond  the  strict  limits  of  his  stay  at  Pisa.  He  loft 
tliat  city  in  September  1821  ;  and  left,  it,  strange  ttj  aiiy, 
at  pe^ce,  having  bad  only  one  slight  brush  with  authority, 
and  that  only  with  the  censorship  of  the  presa^  concerning 
u  line  ID  one  of  bis  Latin  poems*  He  went  next  to 
Florence,  where  he  established  liimself  with  his  family  in 
a  handsome  suite  of  apartments  in  the  ^ledici  pelaee. 
Here  he  lived  for  five  years,  and  for  the  thi'ee  following 
priDcipally  in  a  country  house,  the  Villa  Castigliotie, 
distant  half  an  hour*s  walk  from  the  same  city. 

During  these  eight  years  Landor  was  engag^,  to  the 
exclusion  of  nearly  all  other  work^  with  the  production  of 
his  Inmghmnj  Oonvermtiojw,  The  experimental  part  of 
his  literary  career  had  now  ended,  and  the  period  of  solid 
and  confident  pruduction  bad  begun.  He  had  found  the 
form  and  mode  of  expression  that  best  suited  his  geniu5. 
The  idea  of  writing  prose  dialogues  or  couveTsationa 
between  illuBtrioua  personages  of  the  past  was  no  new 
one  in  hia  mind.     In  the  days  of  Im  connexion  with 
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Whig  jcmrnaliam  twenty  years  before,  he  had  oSsred  to 
Adair  for  insertion  in  the  Morninff  Chronicle  a  dialogue 
hetween  Bttrko  and  Grenvilie,  which  had  been  declined. 
He  had  aboiit  the  same  time  written  another  between 
Henry  lY.  and  Arnold  Savage.  After  that  he  had  never 
regularly  resumed  this  form  of  composition  until  towards 
the  date  of  hJs  depart ui*e  from  Pisa.  But  it  waa  a  form 
congenial  to  every  habit  of  his  mind.  The  greatness  of 
great  characters  was  what  most  imi>rtBsed  him  in  tlie 
world.  Their  exploits  and  sutTerings,  their  potencies  of 
intellect  and  will^  the  operation  of  their  InEueuee  and 
example,  were  for  him  the  essence  of  history.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  regard  statistical  or  social  facts,  or 
the  work  big  of  c*^lloctive  or  impersonal  forces  in  human 
affaii^,  as  deserving  from  the  historian  any  commensurate 
degree  of  attention  with  the  livea  and  achievementa  of 
individuals.  In  this  temper  of  hero-worsliip  Landor 
was  a  true  disciple  of  antiquity,  and  he  regarded  the 
whole  tieid  of  history  from  tlie  ancient  point  of  view. 
The  extraorditiary  range  and  tfioroughnesa  of  his  reading 
made  him  familiar  with  all  the  leading  tigures  of  Time. 
His  dramatic  instinct  prompted  him  to  rejiuimate  them 
in  thought  with  the  features  and  the  accents  of  life.  It 
was  in  converse  witli  these  mute  companions  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  spend  tlie  best  part  of  his  days  and  niglits, 
"Even  those  with  whom  I  have  not  lived,  and  whom 
indeed  I  have  never  seen,  aflfect  me  by  sympathy  as  if  I 
bad  known  them  intimately,  and  I  hold  with  them  in  my 
walks  many  imaginary  conversations/'  Elsewhere  Lander 
adorns  and  amplifies  id  hia  choicest  vein  this  account  of 
his  own  habits,  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  the  lif>a  of 
Petrarch,  "  When  I  was  younger  I  was  fond  of  wandering 
in  solitary  places^  and  never  was  afraid  of  slumberii^  in 
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woodfl  and  grottoes*  Among  the  cbief  pleosurea  of  my 
life,  aad  among  the  commonost  of  my  occupations^  Wiis  the 
bringing  before  me  such  boKics  and  heroinea  of  antiquitjr, 
fiucb  poets  and  aages,  such  of  the  prosperous  and  the  urn- 
fort  iinatBj  as  most  interested  me  by  their  courage,  thuir 
eloquence,  or  their  adventurea.  Enga^fing  them  in  the 
conversatiouB  best  suited  to  their  characters,  I  knew  per- 
fecyy  their  mannei-s,  their  steps,  thfir  voices :  and  often 
did  I  moisten  witli  my  teai-s  the  modeLs  I  had  been  form- 
ing of  the  less  happy." 

If  it  was  thus  an  essential  habit  of  Landor's  mind  lo 
think  about  persons,  and  dramatically,  to  think  in  iiHg^ 
menla,  and  disconnectedly,  was  not  less  bo.  In  his  mentol 
comumnion  with  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  |)adt^  be 
began  by  framing  for  them  isolated  thoughta  and  atiU- 
tences,  led  them  on  next  to  an  interchange  of  eeverid,  and 
added  moie  hy  degrees  until  the  whole  scene  waa  filled 
out  He  confesses  as  mucli  himself,  in  a  metaphor  which 
is  characteristic  also  of  hia  tastes  as  a  lover  of  trees  and 
pkntmg.  '*  I  confess  to  you  that  a  few  detached  thoiighta 
and  images  have  always  been  the  beginnings  of  my  worka. 
Ifarrow  slips  have  risen  up,  more  or  fewer,  above  the 
BUrfaee;  These  gradually  became  larger  and  more  comioli- 
dated  i  freshness  and  verdure  first  covered  one  part,  then 
another ;  then  plants  of  firmer  and  higher  growth,  how- 
ever acantilyj  took  their  places,  then  extended  thuir  rooU 
and  branches;  and  among  thoui,  and  around  about  them, 
in  a  little  while  you  yourself,  and  as  many  more  as  I  de- 
siiedy  found  places  for  study  and  recreatioa"  Dialogue 
ia  a  ibrm  of  litcmtum  in  which  all  these  peculiarities 
could  find  play,  not  only  without  impediment  but  with 
advantage.  Accordingly  Lander  waa  Mmflblf  astoni^hod 
at  the  abundance  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  found 
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liimself  poiuin^  out  Ms  mtollectual  stores  hi  this  form 
when  he  hnd  once  begun.  He  was  moved  to  do  so  partly 
by  the  correspondenco  of  Southey^  who  was  full  at  this 
time  of  a  projected  book  of  CoUt^fjuiett  of  hin  own ;  and 
partly  by  the  conversation  and  encoiirugctnent  of  FmnciB 
Hate*  Laud  or  hml  no  idea  at  the  outset  how  far  hi  a  now 
literary  enterpriBe  was  destined  t^^  C!irry  him.  He  still 
meditated,  as  the  great  work  of  hia  life,  a  history  to  bo 
written  either  in  co-operation  with  Southey  or  acpnrately. 
This  idea  of  working  in  conjunction  with  Sotrtliey,  long? 
and  seriously  entertained  hy  Landor,  is  a  signal  proofs 
coming  from  a  mind  eo  roc^t^d  in  independence  and  self- 
suliiciency  m  his,  of  hia  unbounded  and  deferential  le^^iird 
for  ijis  friend.  The  idea  was  gradually  and  naturally 
dropped  somewhat  later,  and  Landor  conceived  inatend 
that  of  writing  by  himself,  in  the  form  of  d  series  of 
letters,  a  systematic  commentary  on  the  htfitory  of 
England  from  the  year  1775.  In  the  meantime  lie 
laboured  ixnpetuou&ly  at  \m  dialogues.  He  had  before 
him  the  examples  of  many  illustrious  writers  in  all  ages ; 
of  Plato,  Xenophon,  and  Lucian,  of  Cicero  and  Boethins, 
of  Emaraus  and  Mon^ ;  and,  among  Engliah  authors  of 
comparatively  recent  date^  those  of  Langhome,  Lyttelton, 
and  Huid-  It  is  needless  to  siij  that  he  did  not  closely 
follow,  much  leJ5s  imitate,  any  of  his  prcHlecesaors,  Ho 
WRB  not  at  ILrst  sure  of  tho  method  to  be  atlopted^  and 
began  by  planning  set  conversations  on  jmriicnlar  texts 
and  topics.  This  waa  soon  given  up,  and  he  wroto 
according  to  tlm  choice  or  the  preoccupation  of  the 
moment  For  fear  of  being  at  any  time  caught  echoing 
either  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  any  other  writ©t»  he 
nsenl  to  abatain  altogether  from  roading  before  he  himself 
began  to  compose^  *^ Icat  the  theme  should  hannt  me,  and 
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some  of  the  ideas  take  thia  liberty  of  playing  with  mine, 
I  do  not  wish  the  children  of  my  briiiii  to  imitate  the  gait 
or  leani  any  tricka  of  others."  By  the  9th  of  March, 
1822,  he  hwl  Hniahed  fifteen  dialoguea,  and  hurnt  two 
others  which  ]iad  failed  to  satisfy  him.  The  manuscript 
of  the  fifteen  ho  consigned  not  many  days  later  by  a 
private  hand  to  Longmans,  to  whom  he  at  the  same  time 
addrcBsed  hiB  proposab  for  their  publication. 

The  parcel  was  delayed  in  del i very »  and  no  answer 
reached  Lttndor  for  more  than  three  months.  Long  before 
that  his  im  patio  nco  had  risen  io  boiling-point.  Ho  nished 
headlong  to  the  direst  con  cl  usions,  0  f  course  tho  m  an  uscri  pt 
had  been  lost ;  or  of  course  it  had  been  refused  ;  or  both ; 
and  it  was  juat  like  his  invariable  ill-fortune,  lie  waa  in 
despair.  He  took  to  his  bed.  Ho  swore  he  would  never 
write  another  Hne,  and  burnt  what  he  had  got  by  him 
already  written,  "  This  disappointment  has  brought  back 
my  old  bilious  complaint,  together  with  the  sad  reflection 
on  that  fatality  which  has  followed  me  through  life*  of 
doing  everything  in  vain.  I  have,  however,  had  the  reso- 
lution to  tear  in  pieces  all  my  sketches  and  projec^ts,  and 
to  forswear  all  future  umler takings,  I  try  to  sleep  away 
my  time,  and  pass  two-tliirds  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
bed*  I  may  speak  of  myself  as  of  a  dead  man.  1  will 
say,  theuj  that  these  Conversations  contained  as  forcibla 
writing  as  exists  on  earth/' 

This  was  early  in  June,  and  it  was  not  until  the  end  of 
Angust  that  news  of  the  manuscript  at  last  arrived.  In 
the  meantime  Landor  had  recovered  his  ef[uanimity,  and 
was  busy  writing  new  dialogues  and  making  additions  to 
the  old,  Longmans  in  fact  refused  the  book.  A  whole 
succession  of  other  publishers  to  wbnm  it  waa  offered 
either  refused  it  also,  or  else  olfered  terma  which  weie 
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niiRcceptaljlei,  By  this  tinre,  howDverj  Laud  or  was  again 
too  deeply  engrossed  with  the  work  of  writitig  to  hestow 
much  attention  or  indignntion  upon  such  itu pediments. 
He  had  now  put  everything  eoncerned  with  the  publica- 
tion into  tho  hauila  of  Julina  Hare,  to  vrhom  he  was  as  yet 
known  only  through  his  brother  Francisp  but  who  eagerly 
undertook  and  loyally  discharged  the  task.  Rare,  then  a 
tutor  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  persuaded  a  publisher 
namfid  Taylor^  with  whom  lie  was  on  terms  of  personal 
friendship,  to  take  up  the  book ;  the  profits  or  losses^  if 
any,  to  be  shared  equally  between  author  and  publisher. 
Presently  there  arose  differences  between  Taylor  and  Hai-© 
about  the  suppression  of  won  Is  or  passages  wbich  the  former 
judged  exceptiouabla  First  Wordsworth,  then  Southey, 
was  propose^l  as  umpire  in  thsse  differences,  South ey  finaUy 
agreeing  to  nndi-rtakB  the  oflice ;  but  even  against  Bouthey 
Taylor  adhered  to  some  of  his  objectiona,  AH  this 
occasioned  considerable  delay.  In  tho  meantime  the 
rumour  of  the  forthcoming  book  aroused  no  slight  degrt^e 
of  expectation.  As  a  foretaste  of  its  contents  tlie  critical 
dialogue  between  Southey  and  Porson  on  the  merits  of 
Woniswortli's  poetry  was  published  by  agreement  in  one 
of  the  monthly  reviews  in  1823,  The  be^^t  judges  were 
interesl.ed  and  struck,  and  Wordsworth  himself  much 
gratified.  La n dor's  original  intention  had  been  to  diHli- 
ciite  his  hook  In  Wordsworth,  and  ins  announcement  of 
the  fact  had  been  reeeived  by  tlie  poet  with  the  utma^t 
pleasure.  But  whUe  the  volumes  were  in  the  press  it 
seemed  to  Land  or  that  some  of  his  expressions  against 
thofl©  in  authority  were  stronger  tljan  could  be  pleasing  to 
one  of  Woi-ds worth's  opinions ;  so  with  courteous  expla- 
natiouB  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  when  the  book  at  last 
appeared,  in  li§24,  its  two  V9lume8  were  dedicated  respeo- 
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tively,  the  fimt  to  tlie  husband  of  his  wife's  sister,  Major- 
GeDeml  Stopford ;  the  second  to  a  soldier  of  liberty. 
General  Mina,  the  champion  of  the  popular  cause  in  Spain* 
In  tha  coTime  of  a  prefaco  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  Land^ 
dcscribefl  his  presont  purposes  in  literatun?  aa  follows :— * 
**  Should  health  and  peace  of  mind  remain  to  mej  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  country  whore,  if  there  are  noiie  to  aasist  at 
least  there  is  none  to  inolcBfc  me,  I  hope  to  leave  behind 
mo  completed  the  great  object  of  my  studies,  an  orderly 
nnd  solid  work  in  history ;  and  I  cherish  the  petsuaaioii 
that  Posterity  will  not  confound  me  with  tho  Coxes  and 
Foxes  of  the  age." 

In  the  two  volumes  thus  produced  and  prefaced,  dialogues 
the  most  dissimilar  in  subject^  and  tho  most  various  in 
the  personages  introduced,  are  brought  together  without 
systc^m  or  connexion.  Lord  Brooke  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
discourse  on  letters  and  morality  beneath  the  oaJcs  of 
Penshurat.  Richard  L  encounters  bis  faithful  Abbot  of 
Boxley  on  the  road  by  Hagenau,  SoTithoy  reciter  to 
Porfion  tho  Laodamm  of  Wordsworth,  and  tbey  critieixo 
its  beauties  and  shortcomings.  iEf^chines  and  Phoeion 
discuss  the  character  of  Demosthenes  and  the  prospocts  of 
Groec*?  on  one  page,  and  on  the  next  Queen  Eliz^iheth 
banters  Ceeil  on  his  slight  esteem  for  poetrj'  and  poets. 
General  Klebor  opens  the  locket  and  tho  letter  taken  from 
tho  body  of  an  English  officer  killed  in  wantonness  by  the 
French  during  the  war  in  Egypt.  Demosthenes  discusses 
policy  and  oratory  with  his  teacher  Euhnlides,  and  Buona- 
parte receives  tho  adulations  of  the  Senate  through  its 
president,  Milton  converses  with  Andrew  Marvel  on  the 
forms  and  varieties  of  comedy  and  tiugedy,  and  Washing- 
ton with  Franklin  on  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  war 
between  the  American  colonies  and  the  mother  country, 
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and  on  the  political  prospects  of  each  in  the  future,  lioger 
Aitcham  warns  hi^  lovely  pupil^  Lady  Jane  Grey,  of  the 
perils  that  await  her  after  her  marriage.  The  wisdom  of 
Bacon  and  of  Hooker  are  exhibited  together,  and  the 
worldlineas  of  the  one  set  in  contrast  to  the  piety  of  the 
other.  The  extravagances  of  de8p<:»tism  and  of  super- 
stition are  eet  forth  iii  a  veiu  of  Aristophanic  caricaturo  in 
a  convert^tiou  of  Louis  XTV.  with  his  confessor.  Pericles 
and  Sophocles  walk  and  tilk  amid  the  new-Jimned  and 
new-earven  glories  of  the  Acropolis.  The  prospects  of 
revolutionary  B|Mtin  and  revolutionary  Greece,  and  the 
duties  of  the  European  powers  to  both,  are  diacuasod  in  a 
dialogue  of  General  Lacy  with  th©  Cnra  Merino^  end 
another  of  Prince  Mavrocordato  with  Coloeotroni.  The 
Scotch  philosopher  and  the  Scotch  jioet,  Hume  and 
Home,  converse  of  their  own  prohlematic  relationship, 
of  orthodoxy,  and  of  toleration.  Henry  YIIL  intnides 
suddenly  upon  his  cast-ofl' wife,  Ann«  Boleyn,  in  the  days 
just  hefoTO  her  exeention*  Cicero  moraliiKss  %vith  hti* 
brot-het  Quinctus  concerning  life,  death,  friendsliip,  and 
glory,  on  the  eve  of  his  last  birthday.  The  seditious 
Took 6  wine  from  the  Tory  Johnson  a  kiniUy  hearing  for 
his  views  on  English  langiiago  and  orthography,  views 
which  in  fact  are  Lan dor's  own,  and  the  efllsct  of  whifil* 
inakee  itself  practically  perceived  in  the  6].>el]ing  both  of 
this  and  of  hia  other  published  writings,  earlier  and  Inter. 
In  his  own  person  Landor  appears  as  interfocntor  in  two 
dialogues  ;  one  principally  on  architecture  and  gardening, 
held  witli  his  landlord  at  Genoa ;  the  other  on  poetry, 
criticisra,  and  Ik»i]eau  with  the  French  translator  of  Milton, 
the  Abhe  Delille*  Inter&i>epsed  are  supplementary  notes 
and  dissertations  in  Landor's  customary  vein  of  mingled 
whim  and  wisdom,  of  ardent  enthusiasm  and  lofty  acorn, 
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all  eoaveyed  in  th&  same  dignified,  sedate,  antbontative 
tones.  Finallyj  ''  as  a  vohmtary  to  close  the  work,'*  he 
appends  the  poem  on  the  Greek  and  Italian  revohitiona 
of  which  we  liavo  quoted  a  part  ahove^ 

The  book  made  when  it  appeared  no  great  impression 
on  the  popular  mind,  hut  upon  that  of  stud  outs  and  loveis 
of  high  literature  one  as  strong  at  least  as  Landor 's  friends 
expected.  He  could  no  longer  be  charged  with  culti- 
vating  private  renowTi  among  a  s^^leet  band  of  odtnirt^rs. 
fto  had  cballengcKl  the  g*^neral  verdict  over  an  extenaiva 
Held  of  thought  and  imagination.  Tha  verdict  of  the 
criticSj  in  that  age  of  carping  and  cudgelling  literary  par- 
tisanship, could  not  be  expected  to  be  unaniraous,  least  of 
all  in  the  case  of  a  writer  of  judgments  so  deeiaive 
and  opinionn  eo  untempered  as  Lanclor.  Jefi&tay  only 
allowed  Ilazlitt  to  notice  the  book  in  the  Edmhunflt. 
Eeviito  when  !»e  had  ascertained  that  the  enthusiastic 
opinion  which  Ha^litt  bad  formed  of  Landor's  powers  of 
mind  and  style,  and  of  the  beauty  of  particnlardialognea,  was 
qualified  hy  strong  dis^ipproval  of  laany  of  bis  opinions, 
especially  of  hia  opinions  on  Buonaparte ;  and  even  then 
Jeffrey  cut  and  modified  his  contributor's  work,  so  that  the 
article  as  it  ap|>eared  was  of  a  very  mixed  character.  The 
Quatierh/  as  a  matter  of  coarse  was  hostile  ;  but  the  sting 
had  been  taken  out  of  Quarterly  hostility  by  a  dexterous 
stroke  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Julius  Hara  This  was  a 
criticism  which  Hare  published  in  tlie  London  Beview  just 
before  the  appearance  of  the  Qu/trterhj^  and  in  which  he 
anticipated  all  the  reprehensions  of  the  Tory  oracle, 
putting  them  into  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary  interlocutor 
wliom  be  calls  Hargreaves,  and  represents  as  a  cynical, 
scribbling  barrister,  and  himself  traversing  and  over-riding 
thenu      From   Soutbey    and    Wordsworth   there    came, 
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written  on  a  singlo  sheet;,  n  letter  of  thanks  and  praise 
which  Land  or  gruatly  cheriahed.  It  wa«  felt  and  said, 
BTnoDg  those  who  have  the  right  to  speak  for  futurity,  that 
a  new  claifsic  had  arisen*  One  thing  at  any  rate  there 
was  no  gaii^itaying,  and  that  was  the  excollenco  of  Landor^s 
English,  the  atrength,  dignity,  and  harmony  of  his  prose 
style,  qualities  in  which  he  was  obviotisly  without  a  living 
rival.  For  the  first  time,  Landor  was  ahle  to  anticipate  a 
certain  measure  of  profit  from  liis  work.  Both  to  profit 
and  popularity,  indeed,  he  was  accustomed  to  express  an 
indiilereiice  which  wai?  quite  finccTe  ;  hut  the  eneourage- 
ment  of  his  peers  added  a  real  zest  to  the  continuanoo  of 
his  laljourft.  Almost  hefore  the  first  edition  had  appeared, 
he  had  prepared  material  for  its  expansion  in  a  second, 
to  consist  of  three  vnhiniea  instead  of  two.  Ho  kept  for- 
warding corrections  and  insertions  for  the  original  dialogiiee, 
the  latter  including  some  of  the  hest  matter  which  tlipy 
contain  in  the  form  which  we  now  possess.  Thus  to  the 
dialoguo  of  tlie  Ciceros  he  addc<1  the  allegory  of  Truth,  the 
most  perfect^  I  think,  next  to  one  (and  that  also  is  by 
Landor)  in  the  English  language ;  to  that  of  Lacy  and 
Merino,  the  grandest  of  all  his  outbursts  concerning  the 
principles  of  English  policy  abroad ;  and  even  to  the  brief, 
high-pitched,  and  high-wrought  dialogues  of  T^atly  Jane 
Grey  and  Anne  Boleyn,  a  page  or  two  each.  To  the  passive 
on  Mr,  Gcoi^e  ^elly  the  death  of  Byron,  which  had 
happened  about  the  time  of  its  original  piiblication,  induces 
Landor  to  append  this  noble  palinode  : — 

If,  before  the  dialogne  was  printed,  he  had  perronned 
these  scrriceB  to  Greece,  whicb  will  retider  \m  hpuip  illuntrioua 
to  eternity,  tbeae  hy  which  he  merited  such  fuaereal  hononrt 
M,  in  the  psmmeny  of  pnii«e,  knowing  its  mine  in  repubUc»» 
ihe   hardly  would  have  decreed  to  the  mo«t  denenring  of  her 
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beroes  i  if,  I  rspeat  it*  he  had  performed  thnM  aer vices ,  ih» 
performance  of  which  I  ^nwj  htm  from  mj  soul,  and  a«  mncli 
us  any  other  does  the  gifta  of  beaven  he  threw  away  so  care- 
lessly, never  would  I,  from  whatever  prfivocation ,  have  written 
a  Hy  liable  agairist  liim*  X  hr^d  avoided  him  ;  I  had  sHghted 
hhn  ;  ho  knew  it  He  did  not  love  me;  he  conld  not  While 
he  Bpoke  or  wr^vte  a^inst  me,  I  f^aid  nothing  m  print  or  con- 
Terpation  ;  the  taciturnity  of  pride  gave  way  to  other  fetdingit 
when  my  friends,  men  so  much  better  and  (let  the  sincerity  of 
the  expression  bo  questioned  by  those  who  are  unacqnainied 
with  u«)  m  much  dearerj  so  much  oftener  in  my  thought;),  weru 
assailed  hj  him  too  intern peratefy. 

Lander's  materials  for  his  third  Tolume  compmed  no  Itm 
than  twenty  dialoguea,  mcluding  ono  very  lon^,  ramViliiig, 
and  heterogeueons,  between  the  Dnc.  de  Kicholien,  a 
Yulgiir  Irish  woman  of  title,  a  genersd  also  Irish,  and  a 
virtuous  English  schoolmaster  tnrned  sailor  With  thin 
were  associated  some  of  Landor'a  hest  hricf  dialogues  of 
character  and  passion,  notably  the  Roman  two  of  Mar- 
cellua  with  Hauniljal  and  Tibenus  with  Yipsatiiu;  eeveral 
of  his  monumental  switin^fl  against  tyranny  and  supetstition, 
including  the  terrible  dialogne  of  Peter  the  Great  with 
his  son  Alexis,  and  the  playful  one  of  Eossnct  and  thf» 
Duchesse  de  Fontangcs ;  a  discussion  between  Rousgcau 
and  Malesherbes,  which  is  ono  of  th@  beet  of  the  modem 
meditative  class;  a  visit  of  Joseph  Sealige?  to  Mon- 
taigne, tho  latter  a  personage  for  whom  Land  or  ecntar- 
tainod  a  peculiar  sympathy  and  admiration ;  and  among 
the  ancients  a  rcmonstranco  of  the  poet  Anacreon  with 
tho  tyrant  Polycrates,  a  contrast  of  the  true  stoic  Epictetns 
with  the  false  stoic  Seneca,  and  a  second  convci-sation  of 
Demosthenes  and  EubnlideB.  Himself  Land  or  introduced 
as  conversing  with  an  English  and  a  Florontino  visitor  on 
the  death  and  the  virtues  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand 
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of  Tuscany^  oa  politicd  and  pootry,  and  oBpeciolly  on  tkc 
fates  and  geniuB  of  Koats  and  Shelley. 

If  anytliing  could  en^ge  mc  to  visit  Rome  ftgain,  to  endure 

the  Kight  of  her  scarred  and  awful  rains,  telling  thtnr  Btorbs  oji 

the  grouud  in  the  midst  of  hell- ringers  and  parttomimcs  ;  if  I 

could  l«t  charnel-houses  and  opera-houses,  coosak  and  popea^ 

tnbunes  and  cardiuidi),  equatorial  oratond  aud  preaching  friartii 

clatih  in  my  mind ;  it  would  ho  that  I  might  after wurd^j  spend 

an  hour  in  jJoUtude,  wheru  the  pjr&tald  of  Ci^tiu^  stands 

i^ainst  the  wall^  and  potDts  to  the  humbler  tomha  of  Keats 

and  Shelley. 

«  •  *  *  «  « 

Keats,  in  hb  Mnd^miout  is  richer  in  imagery  than  eithi?r 
[Chauctir  or  Burns}  z  and  there  are  paaiagei  la  which  no  ptwt  has 
arrived  at  the  same  excellence  on  the  same  ground.  Time  alone 
WBfi  wanting  to  complete  a  poet,  who  already  fzir  surpaiuidl  all 
hii  contemporaries  in  this  country  in  the  poet's  most  nohle 
attributes.  .  ♦  .  *  .  W©  will  now  retnrn  to  Shelley,  Innocent 
and  careleas  as  a  boy,  he  posseesed  all  the  delicate  feelingu  of  a 
gentleman,  all  the  diseriminatiou  of  a  aoholar,  and  united,  in 
juit  degrees,  the  ardour  of  the  poet  with  the  patience  aud  fur^ 
bearaace  of  the  philosopher.  Ilk  generosity  and  charrty  went 
far  beyond  thoee  of  irny  man  (I  believe)  at  present  in  existence* 
He  was  never  known  to  speak  evil  of  an  enemy,  unless  that 
enemy  bad  doue  some  grievous  injustice  to  another  x  and  he 
divided  bis  income  of  only  one  thousand  ponnds  with  Lbe  fiJlen 
and  afflicted. 

After  expressing  his  deep  rogret  at  the  miaimderstaiidiiig 
which  had  kept  them  strangerij  Landor  concludea  : — 

As  to  what  remains  of  him  now  life  is  over,  he  occupies  the 
third  place  aniong  the  poets  of  the  present  age,  and  is  iueom- 
pEinibly  the  most  elegant,  graceful,  and  harmonious  of  the  proae 
writers* 

lAiidor*8  impHad  order  among  the  poeta  in  the  abov6 
words  is,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  Southey,  Woids worthy 
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Shelley.     Eepubliehing  the    conversation    twenty  jean 
later,  he  varies  the  last  word*?  as  follows  :^ 

"  He  occupieH,  if  not  the  highest,  alinoat  the  Higheat,  place 
(unoD^  our  poeta  of  the  present  ag<; ;  no  humhle  station ;  and 
is  anion ^  the  moat  elugantt  graceful,  and  harmonious  uf  the 
prose  writers/* 

Willi  reference  to  his  own  position  among  his  fellow- 
writers,  Landor  is  as  totally  and  cordially  free  from 
jealousy  as  it  is  poa8iblo  for  a  man  to  b©t  At  the  same 
time  he  has  no  doubts ;  and  the  text  or  notes  of  these 
personal  dialogues  occassionally  contain  a  reniiirk  in  tho 
following  stately  key^ — "  \Yhat  I  wiite  is  not  written  un 
slate,  and  no  finger,  not  of  Time  himself,  who  dips  it  in 
the  clouds  of  years,  can  efiace  it ; "  and  occasionally  a 
derisive  challeuge  to  his  reviewers,— let  the  sttmliest  of 
them  take  the  ten  worst  of  Lis  dialogues,  **  and  if  bo 
equals  them  in  ten  years  I  will  give  him  a  hot  wheattin 
roll  and  a  pint  of  brown  stout  for  breakfast," 

Landgr  panted  for  the  immediate  publication  of  bis 
new  edition,  but  was  again  foiled  by  his  own  impetuosity- 
Some  want  of  tact  in  a  letter  of  Taylor's,  some  slight 
delays  of  payment  and  correspondence  on  his  part^  together 
with  the  initation  Landor  had  not  unnaturally  felt  under 
bifi  titnorons  censoiiship,  led  to  an  outbreak  which  made 
all  future  relations  between  them  impossible.  Landor'e  an- 
noyance and  Ilia  suspieions  having  been  inflamed  in  the 
coui-se  of  conversation  with  Hazhtt  and  Leigh  Hunt,  his 
imagination  swiftly  added  fuel  to  the  tire,  and  he  presently 
exploded,  writing  to  accuse  Taylor  of  every  kind  of  mia- 
conduct,  and  proclaiming  every  kind  of  desperate  resolu- 
tion in  consequence.  "  His  first  villainy  instigated  me  to 
throw  my  fourth  volume,  in  its  imperfect  statei,  into  the 
file,  and  has  cost  me  ninc-tentiia  of  my  fame  as  a  writer^ 
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HiB  next  Ttllainy  will  entail  perhaps  a  chancery  €uit  on 
my  cliildren — for  at  its  commencement  I  blt>w  my  bruius 
out.  Tills  cures  me  for  everj  if  I  live,  of  writing  what 
could  bo  published  ;  and  I  will  take  good  car©  tliat  my 
30U  shall  not  sufftir  in  the  same  way.  Not  a  lino  of 
any  kind  will  I  leave  behind  me.  My  children  shall  be 
carefully  warned  against  literature  "  Was  ever  ancient 
Roman  so  forgetful  of  himself?  Waa  ever  ovei:gix:>wn 
schoolboy  so  incorrigible  ? 

Landor's  "for  ever'*  rarely  lasted  more  than  a  few 
weeks,  and  it  ia  to  hia  credit  that  when  Julius  Hare 
replied  to  all  this  with  a  perfectly  manly  and  etmight- 
forward  letter  of  remonstrance,  justifying  his  friend  Taylor 
in  all  but  a  few  unim|mrtant  particulars,  Landor  received 
the  rebuke  in  silence,  and  continued  to  entrust  to  Hare 
the  farther  arrangements  concerning  bis  book.  The  mate- 
rials intended  for  his  fourth  volume  he  had^  as  we  have 
just  read,  destroyed.  But  within  a  few  motillis  more  he 
had  produced  new  dialogues  enough  not  only  for  one,  but 
for  two,  additional  volumes,  and  in  the  meantime  another 
publisher  bad  been  found  in  the  person  of  Culburn. 
Landor's  share  of  the  profits  on  his  iirst  edition  had  l>een 
a  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  odd*  For  the  second 
edition  he  received  in  advance  two  hundred  pounds. 
Its  firai  two  volumes  appeared  in  IS2Q  ;  the  third,  the 
new  volume,  dedicated  to  Bolivar,  not  until  1628,  and 
these  three  volumes  were  now  regarded  as  constituting 
the  "first  series"  of  the  work.  Some  fresh  slight  dis- 
agreements having  arisen,  the  fourth  and  fifth  volumes, 
com  prising  the  "second  series,'*  were  entrusted  to  yet 
another  publisher,  Duncan,  and  appeared  in  1829.  These 
two  new  volumes  contain  between  them  twenty^even  more 
dialogues  of  the  old  dlversitied  character.   That  of  Lucullus 
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and  Cmm:  iB  tLa  lofliost,  most  thgu^^htt'ul,  aud  urbane,  next 
to  that  of  the  two  Ciceros,  among  the  more  tmnquil 
of  Landor's  Roman  dialogiies.  The  convoiBation  of 
Diogenes  and  Plato,  aUowing  for  tlie  peculiar  view  which 
I^andor  had  formed  of  Plato's  charauter  and  genius,  is  at 
once  the  mo^t  pungent  and  the  most  majestic  of  the 
Qjieek*  In  the  dialogue  of  Mctellus  and  Marias  at  the 
walls  of  Kumantia,  Landor  ombodiea  with  uiast^ly 
imagination  the  inexorable  spirit  of  Eoman  contj^ueat ;  ia 
that  of  Leofric  and  Oodiva  the  charm  of  bridal  tenderness 
and  the  invincibility  of  womanly  compassion }  m  that  of 
Lady  Lisle  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Gaunt^  condemned  to  death 
during  the  bloody  assi;£e  for  sheltering  the  pEirti^iaiis  of 
Monmouth,  the  constancy  of  martyrdom  and  the  divitia 
perns tence  of  more  than  Christian  forgivene^.  Landor's 
own  favourite  eonveisation  of  all  was  that  in  winch  the  phi- 
losopher Epicurus  instnicts  at  onco  in  wisdom  and  iu  dal- 
liance his  girl^pupils  Leoation  and  Ternissa,  A  scarcely 
less  ideal  charm  is  breathed  by  Landor  over  the  relations 
of  his  own  eontemporary  Trelawny  with  the  divughter  of 
the  Klepht  leader  Odysseus,  in  tlie  introduction  of  a 
dialogue  which  turns  afterwards  on  the  discussion  of 
European,  and  especially  of  Greek,  politics.  In  a  shoH 
scene  between  Peleus  and  Thetis  be  unites  with  the  full 
charm  of  Hellenic  mythology  the  fuH  vividness  of  human 
passion.  Satirical  conversations  between  the  French  minis- 
ters Yillole  and  Corbi^re,  the  English  Pitt  and  Canning, 
and  the  Portuguese  Prince  Miguel  and  his  mother,  give 
vent  more  or  lasa  felicitously  to  his  illimitable  contempt 
for  the  ministers  and  ruling  families  of  modern  states. 

Besides  the  contents  of  these  five  volumes,  written  and 
published  between  the  years  1621  and  1829^  and  contain- 
ing in  all  about  eighty  ConvermiUons,  Landor  had  before 
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the  latter  date  written  some  twenty  more,  which  he  in- 
tended for  publicatioE  in  a  aixth.  But  from  one  iBason 
and  another  this  sixth  volume  never  appeared,  and  the 
maturiuls  which  should  have  composed  it  were  for  the 
most  part  only  made  public  iu  the  collected  edition  of 
Landor's  writinga  issued  in  1846.  Counting  these,  and 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  the  original  dialogues 
effected  by  dividing  some  of  them  into  two,  and  adding 
those  which  he  wrote  afterwards  at  intervals  until  the 
year  of  his  death,  the  total  number  of  htmyinanj  Cotwer- 
suthns  left  by  X^ndor  amomits  to  just  short  of  a  hundred 
and  fifly« 

Those  written  in  the  eight  years  now  under  review  in- 
elndL%  therefore^  abont  two-tlxirda  of  the  whola  We 
have  seen  with  what  ardour  and  facOityp  and  with  what  a 
niiflcellaneons  aeloctioa  of  speakem  and  of  topics^  they 
were  produced.  Their  range  extends  over  the  greater  part 
of  lifcj  literature,  and  hititory,  Landor  himself,  and  his 
editors  after  hitn,  devised  in  the  sequel  various  modes  of 
grouping  and  classifying  them  ;  but  none  of  these  clasaili- 
cations  are  satisfactory,  Convermtimut  of  (he  Greeks  ami 
Rormtm  form,  indeed,  one  distinct  hisloricid  division,  hut 
not  a  division  on  which  it  is  desirable  to  insist.  It  lias 
often  been  said  of  Landor  that  he  wrote  of  the  (1  reeks 
more  like  a  Greek,  and  of  the  Eomans  more  like  a  Roman, 
tlian  any  other  modem,  and  the  saying  in  my  judgment  is 
true.  But  his  treatment  of  other  themes  is  not  different 
in  kind  from  his  treatment  of  thesOj  and  he  has  not  been 
better  inspired  by  the  romance  and  the  example  of  anti- 
quity ^  than  by  the  charm  of  Italy,  or  the  glory  of  EDglimd* 
The  original  title  of  the  two  first  volumes,  Ivtagimmf 
CoHver^tmts  of  Literary  Mtni  and  BiaimmeTi^  by  no 
means  covered  the  whole  of  their  contents ;  and  the  edi- 
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torial  divisions  afterwards  established  by  Mr,  Forwter,  viz., 
Greeks  and  Rrmmm^  Boldiers  ami  Btcttemtent  Literati/ 
Mefif  FfiTtwufi  Wbmm$y  and  Miscellmimits^  cross  and 
overlap  each  other  in  many  directions.  To  my  mind  the 
only  vital  and  satisfactory  division  between  one  class  and 
anotbt^r  of  Landor's  prose  conversations  Is  thai  between 
the  dramatic  and  the  non-dramatic  ;  the  words  are  inexac^ 
and  tho  distinction  is  far  from  being  sharp  or  absolute ; 
but  what  I  mean  is  this,  that  some  of  the  compositions  in 
question  are  fuU  of  action,  character,  and  pa^ion,  and 
those  I  call  the  dramatic  group ;  in  othets  there  is  little 
action^  and  character  and  passion  are  replaced  by  disqui- 
sition and  reflection^  and  those  I  call  by  contrast  the  non- 
dramatic.  In  the  former  class,  Landor  ia  in  each  case 
taken  up  with  the  creative  task  of  realizing  a  heroic  or 
pathetic  situation,  and  keeps  himself  entirely  in  the  back- 
ground. In  the  latter  class  his  eneigetic  personality  is 
apt  to  impose  itself  npon  his  speakers,  who  are  oflen 
little  more  than  masks  behind  which  he  retires  in  order 
to  utter  his  own  thoughts  and  opinions  with  the  greater 
convenience  and  variety. 

The  dramatic  conversations  are  mostly  brief,  and  range 
over  almost  all  periods  of  time.  Central  examples  of  the 
class  are,  from  Koman  antiquity,  tho  dialogues  of  Marcellus 
and  Hannibal,  and  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania;  from  the 
history  or  historic  legend  of  England,  those  of  Leofric  and 
Godiva,  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Joanna  of  Kent,  of  Henry 
YIIL  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  of  Lady  lisle  and  Lady 
Elimbeth  Giuint;  from  the  history  of  France,  those  of 
Joan  of  Arc  and  Agnos  Sorel,  and  of  Bossuet  and  the 
Duchesae  de  Fontanges  ;  from  that  of  It^ily,  the  interviews 
of  Dante  with  Beatrice,  and  of  Leonora  di  Este  with 
Father  Panigarola.     In   these  and  similaj  cases  Landor 
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merely  takes  a  motive  suggested  by  history,  being  more 
apt  to  avoid  than  to  make  us©  of  any  actually  recorded 
incident,  and  preferring  to  call  up,  not  any  scene  which  to 
our  positive  knowledge  ever  was,  but  only  such  a  scene  as 
might  have  been,  eaacted,  the  characters  and  cLrcumatances 
being  given.  It  is  therefoi^  from  the  imaginative  and 
not  from  the  literal  point  of  view  that  hia  work  is  to  be 
approached.  His  endeavour  is  to  embody  the  spirit  of 
historical  epochii  in  scenes  of  which  the  actions  an  J  the 
emotigna  sliall  be  at  the  same  time  new  and  just*  In  many 
inBtances  his  succeea  is  complete*  The  s]nrit,  as  l  liave 
already  aaid,  of  Roman  conquest  stands  typic^illy  fixed  in 
a  dialogue  like  that  of  Msrius  and  Metellus ;  so  does  the 
spirit  of  l^orman  chivalry  in  one  like  that  of  Tancretli 
and  Constantia ;  and  of  Eughsh  honour  in  that  of  John 
of  Gaunt  and  the  Queen.  In  the  actual  dmmatic  coniJuct 
of  the  scenes,  Laudor  in  these  short  compositions  shows 
a  creative  power  and  insight  equal  to  that  of  the  very 
gn?atcst  nuisters.  TJnitiug  the  extreme  of  force  to  the  ex- 
treme of  tenderness,  ho  pursues  and  seizes  with  convinciug 
mas  tery  the  subtlest  m  oveme  nte  of  impassioned  feeling .  Out 
of  tlie  nobility  and  tenderness  of  his  own  heart  he  imagines 
heights  and  delicacies  of  those  qualities  unmatched,  as  I 
cannot  but  think,  by  any  English  writer  except  Shakspeare, 
Pitching  the  emotions  of  his  actors  at  an  ideal  height,  his 
aim,  we  must  farther  remember,  is  to  fix  and  embody  them 
in  OIL  ideal  cast  of  language  i  language  of  a  perfection  and 
a  precision  which  no  stress  of  feeling  is  allowed  to  impair 
or  discorajKise*  The  emotion  as  thus  embodied  in  words  as  it 
were  of  marble  Landor  leaves  always  as  **  naked  "  as  possible, 
as  much  divested  of  accident  and  superfluity.  Explana- 
tions and  stage  directions  of  aU  sorts  the  reader  has  to  supply 
for  himself,  the  author  furnishing  nothing  of  that  nature 
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except  what  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  hare  uttflrancee  of 
bis  sp^sakei's.  At  the  same  timo  we  are  aware  that  he  has 
himself  realized  the  action  of  every  scene  with  perfect 
deameee*  These  high^strutig  dmmatie  Uialoguee  used  to 
(109 1  Landor  in  the  composition  both  throes  and  tears.  As 
in  the  writing  of  Count  JuUan  long  ago,  so  now  in  that 
of  Tiberim  and  Vipsaniai  he  tells  ns  how  he  watched  and 
wept  over  liis  work  by  night,  and  how  every  feature  and 
gesturie  of  his  personages  stood  visibly  present  before  Ills 
miud'B  eye.  But  as  in  Ct^unt  Julian^  so  now^  he  f^ils 
occasionally  to  take  the  reader  with  him,  Waiit  of  in* 
stinctive  eynipatUy  witli  his  reailer  is  the  weak  point 
of  Landor 'b  lofty  art,  and  in  these  dialogues  he  is  so  per- 
fectly sure  of  hia  own  way  that  he  sometimes  foi^gete 
to  put  into  our  hands  the  clue  which  we  need  in  order  to 
follow  hinL  But  nsually  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
a  little  attention,  a  little  deliberateness  in  reading — aud 
work  so  full  and  rich  ia  to  be  Dead  attentively  and 
deliberately  H  at  all-in  ottler  to  make  all  clear.  The 
si>eeche8  as  they  succeed  ono  another  then  become  to  us  at 
the  same  timo  both  monuments  of  the  emotions  of  the  actors, 
and  landmarks  indicating  the  crisis  which  their  actions 
have  reached ;  and  we  read  between  the  lines  how  the  heart- 
stricken  Thetis  has  sunk  through  the  embrace  of  Pelens ; 
how  the  maidens  in  the  house  of  Xanthus  shrank  one  behind 
another  in  inquisitive  awe  at  the  beauty  of  Khotlope, 
the  stranger  slave  from  Fhrygia  j  how  Marius  adventures 
and  returns  01/ er  blood  and  ashes  within  the  walls  of  the 
beleaguered  city  of  Numantia;  how  Zenohia  is  hurled 
by  her  despairing  Ehadamistus  into  the  eddies  of  tho 
Araxes ;  how  Godiva  descends  from  her  palfrey  to  knesl 
and  pray  when  Lcofric  has  sworn  his  cruel  oath  ;  how 
Bante  for  the  last  time  rests  his  fevered  head  upon  the 
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maiden  bosom  of  Beatrice ;  how  Anne  Bolayu  awoons  at 
the  unlooked-for  entrance  of  her  lord  ;  or  how  the  paliica 
dog  is  hsaid  lapping  as  it  falls  the  blood  of  thf^  mur- 
dered Czar* — Or  eometinioa  the  incidente  are  of  jmother 
kind,  and  we  realiiso  with  amusement  how  the  yene- 
rablo  Eoflsnet  bustles  to  pick  up  his  ring  lest  the  child- 
ndstresa  of  Louis  XIV.  should  stoop  for  it ;  or  how  that 
monarch  himself  lets  slip  by  iD[ulvertence  into  his  breeches 
tho  strip  of  silk  which  the  same  prelate  and  confessor  has 
enjoined  hini  to  place  next  his  skiu  by  way  of  penance. 
For  among  the  dialogues  of  this  dramatic  group  some  are 
eomic,  or  at  least  satiric,  branding  the  dolinqueneiea  of  priests 
and  kings  in  a  vein  of  Aristophnnic  or  Rabelaisian  ex- 
aggeration. These  however  are  seldom  among  Landor's 
best  work,  marble  being  not  tlie  most  suitable  material 
for  caricature,  nor  weiglit  and  polish  ita  most  appropriate 
excellencies.  In  general  it  may  he  truly  said  of  Landor 
that  he  rises  or  falls  according  to  the  natnre  of  his  subject, 
and  is  at  his  best  only  in  the  highest  thbgSL  Eepecially 
is  this  true  in  his  treatment  of  women.  Both  in  the 
physical  and  the  spirit ual^  Landors  feeling  for  tho  fenii* 
nine  is  as  strong  as  it  is  exquisite  ;  tliere  is  no  writer, 
Shakspeare  alone  once  more  excepted,  who  snrpasses  him 
in  it.  Hardly  Perdita  or  Imogen  themselves  are  made  more 
beautiful  to  us  by  words  than  Landor 's  maiden  image  of 
Hope,—"  her  countenance  was  Ungod  with  so  delicate  a 
colour  that  it  appeared  an  elUuence  of  an  irradiated  cloud 
[laasing  over  us  in  the  heavens,"  or  than  his  Greek 
Thelymnia  in  her  crowD  of  myrtle :  **  there  was  some- 
thing in  the  tint  of  the  tender  sprays  resembling  that  of 
tho  hair  they  encircled  ;  the  blassoms  too  were  white  as 
her  forehead/'  Hardly  Imogen  again,  hardly  Cordelia, 
hardly  Desdemona,  are  more  nobly  reali/isd  typea  of  con- 
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staney  and  Rwe^tnefis,  of  womanly  heroisTiL  and  womdnly 
resigDation,thaTi  are  Landor's  Joanof  ArcorhisAnneBoleyn 
during  the  bncf  sccnee  in  which  thej  are  brought  h^ffore  ub. 
But  there  is  on©  wenk  point  in  Landor's  dealing  with  women 
which  must  not  bo  overlooked.  When  ho  comos  down 
from  these  lieights^  and  deals  with  the  e very-day  timiditieg 
of  young  love  and  fiimplicities  of  girlish  feeling,  he  some- 
timea^  it  mufit  be  confessodp  goes  altogether  astray ^  and 
strikes  the  not©  of  false  innocence  and  flirting  "  archness;^' 
His  young  women,  including  the  Greek,  are  on  thesie  oc- 
easions  apt  to  say  *'  audacious  ! "  "  you  mtiBt  be  a  very  bold 
man  !  "  *^  put  me  down  ! "  and  generally  to  comport  them- 
selves in  a  manner  giggly,  missish,  and  disconcerting. 

To  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  Landor's  manner  m 
tbie  claee  of  his  dmversaUonSf  it  would  be  desiralile  to  set 
before  him  at  least  two  examples,  one  to  illnstrate  the 
extreme  of  his  strength,  the  other  of  his  delicacy,  in 
dramatic  imagination-  Space  failing  for  this,  let  us  detach 
an  example  of  an  intermediat*^  kind  from  a  dialogue  to 
which  allusion  has  several  times  been  made  already,  that  of 
Leofric  atid  G<niway  beginning  at  the  point  wliere  the  peti- 
tions of  the  tender-hearted  briile  begin  to  overbeai:  her 
lord'a  obstinate  resentment  against  his  people. 

Leofrie,  We  must  bold  ^oWinn  festivals. 

GodiiHu  We  must  indeed. 

Leofrit\  Well  then  I 

Godiva,  Is  tiie  clamoroaane^a  that  eaoee«ds  the  death  of 
God'ij  dumb  ereatureB,  are  urowde<l  halla,  are  slaughteml  cattle* 
fiistivala  P  Are  madden  in  gs  sotiga  and  giddy  dances,  and  hire- 
ling praise  B  from  party-coloured  coat«  F  Can  the  voiee  of  a 
minstrel  tell  ua  belter  tilings  of  oarselveu,  than  our  own  in- 
t*?raal  one  might  tell  us  p  or  can  his  breath  make  onr  breath 
Boflber  in  sleep  P  O  my  beloved !  let  every  tiling  be  a  joyanoe  to 
as :  it  will,  if  we  wilU     Sad  is  the  day,  and  worse  mast  follow, 
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when  we  hear  the  blackbird  in  the  garden  and  do  not  tbrob 
witb  joj.  But  Leofric,  the  bigh  ftiistivul  h  strewn  bj  the  aer- 
Taut  of  God  upon  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  gladnea^,  it  is 
thankigiviTig,  it  is  the  orphan,  the  starveUng  preat  to  the 
bosom,  and  bidden  as  its  tirat  commandment  to  rt.>m^mber  itji 
benefactor.  We  will  bold  this  festival ;  the  gueatii  are  readj  t 
we  may  keep  it  up  for  weelta  and  months  and  jeara  togetber, 
and  always  be  the  happier  and  the  richer  for  it  The  beverage 
of  thia  feast,  O  Jj€ofn*.%  i»  aweeter  than  bee  or  flower  or  vine  can 
give  na :  it  flows  from  heaven ;  and  in  heaven  will  it  again 
be  poured  out  abundantly  to  himi  who  pours  it  out  here 
abnndantlj. 

J^eqfri^*  Thou  art  wild, 

Oodha.  I  have  indeed  !oit  mjself ;  the  words  are  not  mine  : 
I  only  feel  and  utter  them.  Some  Power,  some  good^  kind 
Power  melts  me  (body  and  soul  and  voice)  into  tenderness  and 
love.  O  mj  Imsbandi  we  must  obey  it.  Look  Qpon  me !  look 
upon  me  I  lift  again  yonr  sweet  eyes  from  the  ground  !  I  vvili 
not  cease  to  flnpplicate ;  I  dare  not, 

Ztqfrie.  Wo  will  think  upon  it. 

Go^iva.  O  never  say  tliat  word  I  those  who  utter  it  are  false 
men*  What !  think  upon  goodness  when  yon  can  be  good  ! 
Let  not  tbeir  infanta  cry  for  food  !  the  mother  of  onr  blessed 
Lord  will  hear  tbem ;  ua  nevi?r  aj^erward, 

Leqfrie,  Here  comes  the  binhop :  we  are  now  but  one  mile 
from  the  walls.  Why  dismountest  tbou  P  no  hiwhop  can  escpect 
it  Godiva,  my  honour  and  rank  among  men  are  bumbled  by 
this  :  Etirl  Godwin  will  hear  of  it  i  up !  up  1  the  bishop  hath 
seen  it ;  be  nr^etb  his  horse  onward  :  dost  thou  not  hear  him 
now  npon  the  solid  turf  behind  thee  ? 

Godiva.  Never,  no,  nevert  will  I  nse,  0  Leofric,  until  yon 
remit  this  most  impious  tai,  this  tax  on  bard  labour,  on  bard 
life. 

Zeofrie.  Turn  round :  look  how  the  fat  nag  canterR,  as  to 
the  ti^ne  of  a  sinner's  psalm,  slow  and  hard-breathing,  ,  ,  . 
What  reason  or  right  can  the  people  have  to  complain  ^  while 
their  biahop*B  steed  is  so  sleek  and  well  raiparisoned  P  Inclina- 
tion to  change,  desire  to  obolipih  old  npagjes,  .  ,  ,     Rise,  np  hr 
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ihame  1  the^^  shall  aniart  for  it,  idlers.  Sir  bisliop,  1  mitet  blttth 
for  mj  young  bride. 

Godiva.  Mj  husband,  my  husband  1  will  you  pardon  tlie 
oityP 

Leqfric,  0,  Btr  bishop  I  I  could  not  think  jfm  would  httv© 
seen  her  in  this  plight.  Will  I  pnrdon  P  yea,  Godivft»  by  the 
holy  rood,  will  I  pardon  the  ctfej,  whoD  tbou  rideet  naked  at 
noontide  through  the  »tr4?et»- 

Qodi^a,  0  my  dear,  cruel  Leofric,  where  is  the  heart  you 
gav«  tne?    It  wh»  not  ao  I    Can  mine  hare  hardened  it  p 

Biikop,  Earl,  thou  abash  est  thynpouse;  »he  turneth  pale 
and  wwpeth.    Lady  Godi^a,  peace  be  with  thee, 

Godiva,  Thanks,  ht>ly  i^an  I  peace  will  be  with  me  when 
peace  is  with  your  city.     Did  you  hear  ray  lord's  hard  word  P 

Bhhop.  I  did,  lady, 

Godiva.  Will  you  remember  it,  and  pray  against  itP 

BUhop.  Wilt  thou  forget  itP 

G&diva,  1  am  not  offended. 

Bishop.  Angel  of  peace  and  purity  1 

Godha.  But  treasure  it  up  in  your  heart.  Deem  it  an  in- 
censt! ;  good  only  when  it  is  consumed  and  spent,  ascending 
with  prayer  and  iaerifice.     And  now  what  waa  it  P 

Bhhop.  Christ  save  m  I  that  he  will  pardoa  the  city  when 
thou  rides t  naked  through  the  streets  at  noon. 

Qodina.  Did  he  not  swear  an  oath  ? 

BUhop.  He  «ware  by  the  holy  rood. 

God  ha.  My  Bcdeemer  I  thou  ha^t  heard  it  I  save  the  city ! 

JLi'(^rtc.  We  are  upon  the  beginning  of  the  pavement :  theae 
are  the  suburb»i  let  us  think  of  feasting :  w©  may  prny  after- 
ward :  to-morrow  we  shall  re«t 

Godwa,  No  judgments  tlien  to-morrow,  Leofiic  ? 

Leofric.  Kone  :  we  will  carouse. 

Gvdiva.  The  saints  of  heaven  have  given  me  strength  and 
confidence  ;  my  prayers  are  heard  ;  the  heart  of  my  beloved  is 
now  softened. 

Leofri^,  Ay,  ay, 

Godiva.  Say,  dearest  Leofrtc,  is  there  indeed  no  other  hope. 
no  other  mediation  P 
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I/eqfric.  I  have  sworn.  Eesidet,  tbou  !iaflt  made  me  redden 
and  turn  my  &ce  away  from  thee,  and  all  these  knares  have 
w^n  it,    Thi»  adds  to  the  city's  urirae, 

Goiiva.  I  hare  blushed » too,  Leofric,  atid  was  not  rash  nof 
crtieL 

Leojric.  But  thou,  my  sweeteBt,  art  jpven  to  blushinfj ;  there 
18  no  conquering  it  in  thee*  I  wiih  thou  had«t  not  aliphted 
so  hastily  and  roughly  \  it  hath  shaken  down  a  sfaeaf  of  thy 
hair :  take  heed  not  to  sti  upon  it,  lest  it  angubh  thee.  Well 
done  I  it  mingleth  now  Bweetly  with  the  cloth  of  gold  upon  the 
saddle^  rannin^  here  and  thi^re,  as  if  it  had  life  and  faculties 
and  huBiness,  and  were  working  therenpon  some  newer  and 
cnnninger  device.  0  my  b^anteom*  Eve  1  there  is  a  patadijie 
about  thee  I  the  world  ia  refreshed  as  thou  mo  vest  and  breathes  t 
on  it  ...  I  cannot  see  or  think  of  evil  where  thou  art.    I 

would  throw  my  arms  even  here  about  thee No  signs  for 

me  I  no  Bhaking  of  sunbeams !  no  reproof  or  frown  or  wonder* 
ment.  ....  I  icill  eay  it.  ♦  ♦  now  then  for  worse.  *  »  »  ,  I 
woald  close  with  my  kisses  thy  half-open  lip«,  ay,  and  those 
lovely  and  loving  eyes,  before  the  people. 

Godiva.  To*inorrow  you  shall  kiss  me,  and  they  shall  bless 
you  for  it.  I  shall  be  veij  pale,  for  to-night  I  most  fast  and 
pray, 

Leofric.  I  do  not  hear  thee ;  the  voices  of  the  folks  are  so 
low  under  this  archway. 

Godiva  (to  herHelf).  God  help  them  !  good  kind  souls !  I 
hope  they  will  nut  crowd  ahont  me  so  to-morrow,  0  Leofric  I 
could  my  name  be  forgotten  I  and  yours  alone  remembered* 
But  perhaps  my  innocence  mny  save  me  from  reprotwsh  .... 
and  how  many  as  innocent  aic  in  fear  and  famine !  Ko  eye  will 
open  on  me  but  fresh  fTom  tears*  What  a  young  mother  for 
so  large  a  family  I  Shall  my  youth  harm  me  P  Under  God's 
hand  it  gives  me  courage.  Ah,  when  will  the  morning  comeP 
ah,  when  will  the  noon  be  over  f 


Tho  second  closa  of  Londor'a  dialogues,  the  dialogues 
of  discussion  and  reflection^  are  both  much  nioro  numerouB, 
and  individually   for  the  most  part  much   longer,  than 
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those  of  whieh  I  have  thus  far  spoken.  They  a] so  range 
over  almost  the  whole  field  of  history,  and  include  soveial 
of  the  satirEc  kind,  in  which  modern  statusmen  are 
generally  the  apeakers.  The  description  non-djumatic 
must  not  he  taken  too  strictly,  inasmuch  as  Landor  often 
introduces  and  concludes  a  purely  discuiBive  and  reflective 
dialogue  with  passages  of  pleasant  intercourse  and  play  of 
feeling,  and  sometimes  enlivens  the  whole  course  of  tlm 
diecus«ioii  with  such  accomiMininxente,  Or  agaiB,  ho 
grasps  and  realises  in  a  way  that  may  fairly  bo  calleti 
dramatic,  whether  it  coincides  with  our  historical  ideas  or 
not^  the  character  of  this  or  that  individufd  Epeaker.  But 
at  least  as  often  either  one  of  the  speakers  or  hoth  are 
mere  mouthpieces  for  the  utterance  of  Landor*s  own 
thoughts  and  sentiments.  He  expressly  warns  his  readeis, 
indeed,  against  taking  for  his  own  any  of  the  opinions 
put  into  the  moutlis  of  his  personage-s ;  hut  the  reader 
familiar  with  Lander's  other  writings  and  with  his  corre- 
epoDtlence  will  have  no  difficulty  in  i-ecognizing  where  the 
living  man  expresses  himself  behind  the  liistoric  mask. 
Thus  we  know  that  it  is  Lander  himself  who  is  con- 
tending for  toleration  and  open-mindedness  in  mattei-s  of 
rohgious  faith,  alike  in  the  person  ofLucian  and  in  that  of 
Melanchthon  ;  for  simplicity  and  integrity  of  thought  and 
speech  in  those  of  Diogenes  and  of  Epictetus.  It  is  Landor 
who  transports  himself  in  imagination  into  the  gardens 
of  Epicurus,  and  holds  delightful  converse  with  Leontion 
and  Temissa ;  it  is  Landor  who  through  the  mouths  of 
Anacreon  and  of  the  priest  of  Ammon  rebukea  the  ajnbi- 
tion  of  Polycrates  and  of  Alexander,  Landor  behind  the 
mask  of  Andrew  Mar^'el  glorifies  against  the  time-serving 
archbishop  the  great  poet  of  the  English  tiepublic,  and 
Landor  dictates  the  true  policy  of  his  country  through  tbe 
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lipB  of  the  Greek  or  Spanish  revolutionary  leaders.  It  Is 
the  greatest  tribiito  to  the  range  of  hifi  powers  and  of  his 
knowledge  that  he  could  adapt  bis  thoughts  to  so  great  a 
divemty  of  aga<3  and  characters  witliout  too  obvious  a 
forfeiture  of  TerisimOitudB  in  any  given  case. 

Landor's  whole  treatment  of  Plato  is  very  characteristic 
of  his  way  of  thinking  and  working.  He  would  accept 
no  secondhand  verdict  in  matters  either  of  literature  or 
life;  and  when  ho  had  examined  any  matter  for  hinis*ilf,  was 
none  the  worse  pleased  if  he  found  his  jud^^mont  running 
counter  to  the  received  opinion.  Although  theoretically 
he  disliked  and  despised  paradox,  he  was  cerUiiuly  "  well 
content/*  as  Emer&on  putaitj  "  to  impress  hia  English  whim 
upon  the  imniutable  past/'  and  t6  refashion  ancient  glories 
ill  a  mould  of  his  own  construction.  At  Florence  lie  went, 
he  tella  na^  every  morning  for  a  long  while  to  the  Magliahec^ 
chLm  Library,  and  read  the  whole  works  of  Plato  through. 
Considering  wliat  the  works  of  Plato  aro,  and  that  Land  or 
was  by  no  means  a  perfectly  accomplished  Greek 
scholar,  it  is  evident  that  his  reading  must  have  been 
perfunctory.  But  it  was  enough  t*>  inspire  him  with  a 
great  distaste,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  contempt^  for 
that  illustrious  author.  Landor  was  never  blind  to  genius, 
but  in  the  genius  of  Plato  he  saw  and  not^nl  little  except 
the  flaws  and  singidarities.  He  baa  carefully  collected, 
af>art  from  their  connexion,  examples  of  everything  that 
is  practically  imreasonahle  in  Plato's  views  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  of  everything  that  is  fantastic  in  his  allegories^ 
captious  in  bis  reasonings,  and  ambiguous  or  redundant 
in  his  diction.  He  haa  made  Plato  cut  a  figure  both  pre- 
tentions and  ridiculous  in  his  intercourse  with  I)iogenes, 
who  lectures  lum  on  stylo  and  on  morals,  reproves  hia 
want  nf  simplicity  and  independencej  discharges  at  him  a 
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vbolo  arttllerj  of  wiso  and  beautiful  aayiugt  id  Lanilor*a 

own  finest  maimer,  and  even  knocks  out  of  hi»  hand  his 
espial  weapons  of  poetical  doquenc6|  outdoing  him 
with  a  passage  of  splendid  rhetoric  on  the  nothingnew 
and  restlessness  of  human  power  as  compared  with  the 
power  of  the  gentlest  of  tho  element  the  air.  Neither 
IB  Landoi*  content  with  this  diecomfiture  of  Plato  at 
the  hands  of  his  contemporary  philosopher  of  the  tub ; 
he  returns  to  the  charj^e  where  we  should  least  have* 
expected  it>  and  in  a  dialogue  of  Lord  Clmtham  with 
Lord  Chesterfield  makes  the  great  statesman  turn  the 
Oonven?ation  on  Jincicut  philosophy,  and  odify  his  visitor 
with  an  exiM>aition  of  the  faults  and  faUaciee  which  he  has 
found  in  Plato,  This  unexpectedness,  which  is  yet  not 
the  mrae  thing  as  paradox,  this  prefort^nee  for,  and  habit 
of  lighting  on,  tho  thing  indidnm  ore  alio^  is  an  easetilial 
part  of  Landor'a  genius. 

To  retam  to  the  general  character  of  th^ee  Oanmtmr 
U&m^  their  weakness  lies  in  Landor's  inaptitude  alike  for 
oloso  or  sustainefl  reafioning,  and  for  stirring  or  rapid 
narrative  ;  his  characters  seldom  attempt  argmnenti  and 
almost  as  often  as  they  attempt  storf-tdHng,  they  fail, 
The  tnio  strength  of  the  discursive  Conmrmiiom 
lesidefi  in  the  extmorJinary  richness,  the  originaUty 
and  meditative  depth  and  insight  of  the  reflexions 
Bcattcrcd  through  them — relkxions  generally  clenched  and 
illuminated  by  images,  and  adtling  the  quality  of  beauty  to 
the  qualities  of  solid  ingenuity  or  wkdom.  Some  of  the 
dialogues  are  filled  almost  from  beginning  to  end  with 
such  reflexions*  In  some  they  are  few  and  far  between. 
Sometimes  they  are  set  in  a  Immework  of  graceful  inci- 
dent, and  amidst  beautiful  magnanimities  and  urbanitios 
of  intertwurse;  sometime©  they  have  to  he  sought  out 
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througli  a  maze  of  mow  or  less  tediotiB  disquisitions,  con- 
fused anecdotes,  and  unsuccessful  witticisms.  Oceaeionally 
Landor  spoils  an  otherwise  admirable  dialoi^ue  of  anti- 
quity by  intruding  into  it  a  aarcastic  apologue  against 
some  object  of  his  political  aversion  in  t!ie  modern 
world.  Occasionally  he  makes  his  personages  diBcuss 
with  mach  fulness  and  rotundity  of  speech  questions  of 
leamiiig  and  of  curiosity  that  can  lie  intefesting  only  to 
himself ;  in  a  word  ho  does  that  which  he  was  m  keenly 
sensible  of  Wordsworth's  mistake  in  allowing  himself  to 
do — he  drones.  It  is  a  classical  and  from  the  point  of 
vi«w  of  style  an  exemplary  form  of  droning,  but  it  is 
droning  stilL  To  the  lover  of  fine  thoughts  there  is  not 
one  of  these  dialogues  which  it  is  not  worth  Ids  while  to 
read  thi-oiigh  and  through  for  the  sake  of  the  jewels  it 
contains.  But  there  are  not  many  which,  like  the  dia- 
logues of  Diogenes  and  Plato,  of  the  two  Cieeroa,  of 
Marvel  and  Archbishop  Parker,  he  can  recommend  to  tho 
ordinarily  intelligent  rcatler  in  the  confidence  that  h«  will 
not  be  fatiguetl  before  the  end.  It  should  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  appetite  for  Landor  alw*ays  grows  with  the 
reading,  Tho  mansion  a  of  his  mind  are  so  various,  and 
th©  riches  treasured  up  m  them  so  vast,  that  if  they  contain 
soma  chill  and  musty  corridors  we  may  well  be  content  to 
traverse  these  too  witli  patience.  When  Landor  is  good  he 
is  so  admirably  and  so  originally  good,  so  full  of  crushing 
and  massive  force  on  one  page,  and  of  a  delicacy  surpass- 
iiig  that  of  the  tenderest  poets  on  another,  that  to  know 
him  well  repays  tenfold  whatever  hours  of  weariness  lug 
weak  places  cost.  He  never  em{t!msizea  or  separates  his 
own  good  sayings,  but  delivers  himself  of  liis  best  and  of 
his  worst  with  the  same  compofiure  and  completeness. 
During  these  e^ht  years  of  sustained  and  on  the  whole 
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victorious  literary  ulTort,  the  outward  life  of  Landor  had 
not  failed  to  exhibit  the.  iisual  contmsts  between  his 
doctrine  and  Ma  practice.  The  autlior  of  the  majtim 
*^  tic i the r  to  give  nor  to  take  offence  is  surely  the  best  thing 
in  life  "  had  been  taking  and  giving  offeuce  as  snpcrfluouBly 
as  ever*  We  have  already  witncs.^d  the  bursting  of  two 
storms  in  the  course  of  \m  relations  with  his  pmblishcrs  j 
others  had  gathered  nearer  home,  Landor  had  found  or 
invented  cause  of  dudgeon  against  members  both  of  th^ 
lilngliah  embassy  and  of  the  native  magistrature  at  Florence* 
He  bad,  it  is  said,  chdJenged  a  secretary  of  legation  for 
whistling  in  the  street  when  Mm.  Landof  passed,  and  had 
written  a  formal  complaint  to  the  Foreign  Office  concaming 
the  character  of  "  the  wretches  they  employed  abroad/' 
He  hail  persuaded  hiuiself  that  he  was  a  man  marked  out 
for  petty  persecution  by  the  agents  of  authority  both  m 
Italy  and  England-  He  was  on  terms  of  permiinent  mis- 
understanding with  the  police.  Some  of  the  eatpressions 
and  anecdotes  concerning  Florentine  society  whicli  he  had 
introduced  into  one  of  his  first  Conversations  bad  been 
tran&latedj  and  had  further  helped  to  plunge  him  in  hot 
water.  With  hi*3  lofty  standards  of  honour  and  veracity, 
of  independence  and  decorum,  he  bad  indeed  conceived  a 
sovereign  contempt  for  the  character,  if  not  of  tbe  Italian 
people  in  general,  at  any  rate  of  the  city  population  in 
the  midst  of  which  he  lived.  His  arbitrary  indignations 
and  eccentricities  made  him  seem  to  them  on  Ins  part  the 
most  ideally  mad  of  all  mad  Englishmen.  I  lis  residence 
at  the  Medici  palace  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  by 
a  quarrel  with  his  landlord,  a  marquis  l>earing  the  historic 
name  of  the  house.  Landor  imagined  that  tills  man  piis 
itad  unfairly  seduced  away  his  coachman,  and  wrote  to 
complain  accordingly.     The  next  day  the  marquis  came 
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strutting  with  his  Iiat  on  into  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Laiidor  was  sitting  with  some  visitors,  **  He  had  scarcely," 
writes  one  of  these,  "  advanced  three  stops  from  the  door, 
when  Land  or  walked  up  to  him  rjuickly,  and  knocked  his 
hat  oif,  then  took  him  by  the  aim  aud  turned  liim  out 
You  should  have  heard  Landor'a  shout  of  laughter  at  his 
o^vn  anger,  when  it  was  all  over ;  inextinguislmble  laugh ter, 
which  none  of  us  could  resist*"  Incidents  of  this  kind, 
howevefj  wore  too  frequent  in  Lander's  life  to  atfect  him 
very  deeply.  His  wrath  usually  exba!i*d  itseif  either  la  a 
tit  of  laughter  or  an  epigram— if  anything  so  solid  aa  a 
Landorian  epigram  canjnstly  becalleii  an  exhalation.  At 
worst  a  quarrel  would  sometimes  (^ve  him  a  bilious  attack^ 
or  aggravate  the  annual  tit  of  quiusy  to  which  he  had  by 
this  time  become  subject. 

Domestic  and  social  consolations  were  not  wanting  to 
Lander  in  these  days.  His  conjugal  relations  contitiudd 
to  be  for  some  time  endurable,  if  far  from  ideal ;  while  in 
his  children,  the  fourth  and  last  of  whom  waa  born  in 
1825,  he  took  a  constantly  increasing  delight.  He  loved 
and  cherished  them  with  a  passionate,  almost  an  animal- 
intenBity  of  affection.  In  their  games  BaUny  was  one  of 
themselves,  the  most  gleeful  and  the  most  riotous  of  play* 
mates.  He  could  not  h<3ar  to  be  parted  from  them,  and 
went  half  beside  hima*.4f  with  anxiety  when  during  a  visit 
to  Naples  he  heard  tlxat  some  of  them  were  dowix  witli  a 
childish  ilhieas.  In  his  letters  to  his  sisters  and  his 
mother  at  home,  he  made  those  kincUy  hearts  the  partici- 
pators in  his  parental  delights.  This  home  correspondence 
of  Landor's  never  flagged  during  his  raother*a  life.  He  wrote 
to  her  about  his  doings  and  about  the  children,  and  she 
replied  from  Warwick  or  I|isley  with  all  the  gossip  of  the 
county p     Knowing  Ms  aversion  for  bitsiness,  she  did  not 
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trouble  him  much  with  details  of  kb  property  or  accounts, 
bat  wm  full  of  plans  for  his  future  and  that  of  his 
chiHren.  She  hope4  that  whiiu  she  was  gone  he  would 
come  home  and  settle  down  to  the  life  of  an  English 
eountTj  gentle maUf  and  that  he  would  get  as  much 
enjoyment  out  of  Ipaley  as  ahe  had  herself  got  all  hei'  life* 
She  hoped,  and  it  was  Landoi^s  error  and  misfortune  in 
this  to  have  negleeted  her  advice,  that  he  would  send  his 
sons  home  to  England  to  be  educated*  HiB  bent  to  wards 
Hterature  l^ndor  had  not  indeed,  like  many  men  of  genius, 
derived  from  his  mother*  She  looked  upon  his  exertions  in 
this  kind  with  a  vague  respect  not  unmiiigled  with  alarnu 
In  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  his  Latin  poetry  which  he 
had  sent  her,  ahe  bad  said  it  was  pronomieed  by  the  learned 
to  be  very  delightful,  '^  hut  one  cannot  read  it,  to  tinder* 
etand  it,  oneself."  And  now,  when  she  heard  of  the 
Ifmtginary  Conver^aiiotiSj  iihis^  only  hoped  lie  was  not  injur- 
ing bis  health  by  too  much  work  **For  Grod's  sake  do 
not  hurt  your  eyes,  nor  rack  your  brains  too  much,  to 
amuse  the  world  by  writing.  But  take  care  of  your 
health,  which  will  be  of  greater  use  to  your  family/' 

To  his  other  occupations  Laudor  began  to  add  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Florence  that  of  a  picture  collectut. 
He  formed  his  own  taste  and  his  own  opinions  in  con- 
noisseurship  as  in  otiier  thingj^  and  acted  on  them  witli 
hia  usual  conhdence  and  j  precipitancy*  He  anticipated 
the  modem  predilection  for  the  prc-Raphaehte  masters, 
whose  pictures  were  then  in  no  demand.  Of  the  works  of 
these  and  other  schools  an  almost  incredible  number,  some 
good,  but  according  to  skilled  evidence  the  greater  part 
bad  or  indifferent,  passed  through  Landor's  lianda  in  tho 
course  of  the  next  fifteen  years.  He  liked  the  roomB  in 
which  he  lived  to  be  denuded  of  nearly  all  fumitnze 
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except  pictures,  with  which  their  walls  were  covered  from 
floor  to  ceiling.  He  was  a  great  giver,  and  fond,  especially 
in  later  years,  of  sending  away  n  guest  the  richer  for  a 
token  in  the  shape  of  a  picture  from  hii  walla.  Always 
disineliticfl  to  general  society,  and  particularly  to  official 
society,  he  found  in  Fioreijce  m  much  corapaiaionship  as 
he  desired  of  the  sort  that  suited  him  heat*  Among  the 
residents,  his  chief  associates  were  ISlr.  Seymour  Xirkup, 
then  and  lor  half  a  century  afterwards  a  central  figure  of 
the  English  colony  in  tlie  city  ;  Charlcja  Armitage  Brown, 
the  friend  and  comrade  of  Keats ;  and  a  Mr,  Leckie, 
whose  company  ia  said  to  have  heen  more  joyous  tliaii 
decorous,  and  more  welcome  to  Landor  than  to  hia  wife. 
Francis  Hare^  too,  was  often  in  Florence,  and  when  he  and 
Landor  were  together,  the  encounter  of  wits  nui  high. 
Both  were  men  of  amazing  knowledge  and  amajiing 
memory  j  their  self -confidence  was  about  equal-  Landor 
was  in  intercouree  of  this  kind  the  more  urbane  and  for- 
bearing of  the  two.  Hare  the  more  overpoweringly  brilliant 
and  impetuoua.  They  disputed  often,  but  uever  quarrelled; 
and  remained  faithful  frienda  to  the  last  Landor'a  letters 
to  Hare  during  his  absence  are  as  full  as  those  to  Sou  they 
of  the  varied  matter  of  his  thoughts,  set  forth  in  his 
energetic,  disconnected  way,  and  often  containing  germs 
which  we  find  developed  in  the  ConrerBaiions  of  the  time. 
After  the  appearance  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his 
Cotwersati&m  Landor  was  habitually  sought  out,  as  a  man 
of  acknowledged  genius  and  fame,  by  the  more  distiu- 
guiehed  of  the  English  who  came  to  Florence,  He  seldom 
accepted  dinners  or  other  invitations,  but  received  in  his 
own  house  those  visitors  who  brought  him  introductions. 
One  day  Hogg,  the  friend  of  Shelley,  was  announced  while 
Hare  was  aitting  intheroom.  Landor  said  that  hefelt  himsel  f 
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like  La  Fontaine  with  all  tke  better  com  pan j  of  the  beasie 
ahotit  hirti.  Hiigfj  was  delighted  with  hia  interview,  and 
wrote  after  war  da  that  if  he  wished  to  procure  any  one  for 
whom  he  cared  a  real  benefit,  it  would  be  the  friendship 
of  Walter  Ravage  Landor.  In  1825  came  Leigh  Hiuit 
In  his  short-lived  paper,  the  Liheralf  Bjrou's  VUion  of 
Jmhjjtwnt  with  its  preface  bad  been  puhliehod  three  jears 
before^  but  he  had  lately  made  his  amemlc,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  Landor,  with  whom  ho  w^aa  always  thenceforward 
on  good  terms, 

Soon  afterwards  came  Hazlitt ;  who  brought  no  introduc- 
tion, but  said  he  would  beard  the  hon  in  his  den,  **  and 
walked  up  to  his  house,"  says  ^Ir.  Kirkup,  "one  winter's 
morning  in  nankeen  shorts  and  white  stockings;,  was  made 
much  of  by  the  royal  animal,  and  often  leturned  at  night,  for 
Land  or  was  much  out  in  the  day,  in  aU  weathers/'  Of  their 
conversations  one  is  reco riled  in  which  Hazlitt  ex]xjunded 
to  his  breathless  and,  as  it  seemed,  envious  host,  the  simple 
proce^  by  which,  under  the  Scotch  law,  be  had  bt>en 
enabled  to  get  himself  divorced  by  consent  from  his  wife ; 
and  another  in  which,  on  Landor  saying  that  he  bad  never 
seen  Woinlsworth,  Ha^ilitt  asked,  "  But  you  have  setm  a 
horse,   I  suppose!"  and  being  answered  yes,  continued, 
**  Well,  sir,  if  you  have  seen  a  horse,  I  mean  Ms  head,  sir, 
you  may  say  you  have  seen  Wordsworth,  sir,"     But  the 
visit^^irs  with  whom  Landor  formed  at  this  time  the  closest 
and  most  permanent  friendship  were  not  Hunt  or  Hazlitt, 
hat  the  Irish  nobleman  and  his  gifted  wife   who,  with 
the  French   Apollo  who  had  lately  attached  himself  to 
their  household,  was  making  at  this  titne  his  memorable 
Italian  tour.     Lord  Blessington  had  been  known  long  ago 
to  Landor  as  Lord  Mountjoy,    and   when   be  came   to 
Horence  made  haste  to  renew  their  acquaintance.     In  bia 
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wifep  the  faacinating  daugliter  of  a  ruffianly  Iriah  flquineen, 
married  at  fourteen  to  a  ruffianly  Engliah  officer,  and 
agiiin,  after  aome  years  of  widowhood,  to  tHs  amiable, 
cultivated,  aumptuous,  gouty,  reformed  roue  of  an  Irish 
peer^in  Lady  Blessington,  Landor  found  the  mo&t 
appreciative  and  most  constant  of  friends*  Of  all  the 
celebrities  of  he?  acquaintoncej  and  that  means  of  all  who 
were  living  in  her  day,  Landor  was  the  one  for  whom  she 
conceived  from  the  first,  and  retained  until  her  death,  the 
wanneat  attacliment  and  respect.  She  tho tight  him  the 
most  genuinely  polite  man  in  Europe,  and  it  was  a  point 
upon  which  ishe  had  a  right  to  speak.  With  Lord  Blessing- 
ton  and  Connt  D'Orsay  Landor  became  almost  aa  fast 
friends  as  with  my  Lacly^  and  he  spent  moat  of  the 
evenings  of  one  whole  summer,  and  two  a  week  of  the 
next,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  society  in  the  beautiful 
Casa  Pelosi,  the  villa  which  they  occupied  on  the  Lung' 
Arno.  In  1827  the  Blesaingtons  persuaded  him  to  join 
them  in  a  yachting  trip  to  Naples  *  but  as  on  a  former  trip 
with  Hare  to  Home,  so  again  now  Lander's  pleasure  was 
marred  by  Ids  feverish  anxiety  on  account  of  his  children. 
Itwaaonthe  former  of  these  expeditions  that  Ltindor  had 
received  the  fir.st  childish  letter  from  his  son  Arnold,  and 
had  ended  his  own  answer  with  the  words,  — 

I  nhall  never  b(»  quite  hnppj  until  I  eee  you  again  and  put 
m}*  ch^ek  upon  your  bead.  Tell  my  Bweet  Julia,  thut  Lf  I  ««« 
twenty  little  girls  I  will  not  romp  with  any  of  tbem  before  I 
romp  with  her,  aod  kisa  your  two  dour  brothers  for  me.  You 
muBt  alwit.ys  love  tberu  aft  much  aa  I  love  you,  and  jon  must 
teach  them  tow  to  be  good  b<>ys,  wiiich  1  e-vnnot  do  m  well  an 
you  can.  God  preserve  and  bless  3^ou,  nay  own  Arnold*  My 
heart  beat®  a*  if  it  would  fly  to  you,  ray  own  fierce  creature.  We 
shall  veiy  boou  meet ;  lo¥e  jour  Bagbo, 

In  1827  there  came  to  the  Villa  Castiglione  another 
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Tiaitor,  with  whom  Laiidor  formed  an  immediate  fritrnd- 
ahip.  This  was  Mr.  Abiett  of  Uandbedrj  a  WL4sh 
gentleman  of  fortune  and  literary  taaledr  who  conceivetl 
an  enthusiaam  for  Landor's  genius  and  hje  person,  com- 
missioned a  biiiit  of  him  by  Gibeon,  and  a  year  afterwards, 
Landor  being  then  looking  out  for  a  new  plaee  of  abode^  and 
dealTLng  one  in  tlie  country  near  Florence,  came  forward 
to  fnrmah  him  the  means  of  securing  fof  liitnaelf  a  borne 
that  teemed  the  iileal  of  his  dreams.  This  waa  the  Villa 
Gherardescaj  a  fme  and  ancient  house,  surroundyd  ii-ith  a 
coneiidt^rable  extent  of  farm  and  garden,  on  a  height  a  little 
below  Ficaolo,  to  the  ri^ht  band  of  the  road  nscending  to 
that  city  from  Florence,  By  the  beauty  of  iti  prospect 
and  the  charm  of  ita  associations^  this  site  was  for  Landor 
the  choicest  ihit  could  be  found  His  favourite  of  all 
Italian  authors,  his  favourite,  indee.1,  of  all  in  the  world 
after  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  the  ancients,  ^v^  Boceacdo, 
The  Valley  of  I  Adieus,  deacribed  in  the  most  enchanting 
pasBage  of  the  Ikmrnemn,  lies  within  the  grounds  of  the 
Yilla  Oherafdesoa,  and  the  twin  streams  of  ARtioo  and 
Mcnsola,  celebrated  in  the  NinfaUi  mil  through  them. 
The  i)rice  of  this  enviable  proiwrty  so  far  exceeded  any 
ineaua  immediately  at  Landor's  disposal,  that  he  had  never 
even  thought  of  becoming  ite  purchaser.  But  Mr.  AMett 
insisted  on  advancing  the  required  amount.  He  would 
take  no  interest,  and  Landor  was  after  some  yeara  able  to 
repay  the  capital  of  the  loan  out  of  the  yearly  savings  on 
his  income.  It  was  in  1829  that  he  removed  with  bis 
family  into  their  new  home. 
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WamiM  AND  ilNGLAND — THE  SXAMISATION  OF  BfiAKBPEAEE 
FERtGLES   AND  ASFA8U — THE   FENTAKETROir. 

(1829—1837.) 

Tqe  yeoTB  spent  hj  litndor  in  hia  villa  at  Fiesole  eeem 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  the  happiest  in  his  life*  His 
children  were  not  yet  of  tho  age  when  the  joy  whidi 
children  give  either  ceases  or  is  transformed  j  they  were 
still  his  rapture  Ufily  loved  play  ma  teg ;  and  the  farm  and 
gardens  of  the  viOa  made  the  rarest  of  playgrounds. 
Father  and  children  alike  found  endless  occapation  and 
pastinie  in  delving,  planting,  clearing,  gardening,  and  the 
keeping  of  pets.  For  the  first  time  since  he  went  abrotid 
Landor's  love  of  animals  had  now  fuU  play*  Beaidea  the 
great  house  dog  Parigi,  we  heat  of  the  cat  Cincirillo,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  him  from  the  birds ;  of  a  tame 
marten,  for  whom  when  he  died  hia  master  composed  a 
feeling  epitaph ;  a  tame  leveret,  and  all  manner  of  other 
pets*  The  place  was  as  beautiful  and  fertile  as  it  was 
rich  in  associations.  From  amid  the  clouds  of  ohve  and 
spires  of  cypress  within  his  gates,  l^ndor  lovetl  to  look 
down  to  right  and  left  along  the  sweep  of  Yaldamo,  or 
away  towards  the  distant  woods  of  YEdlombrosa,  or  the 
misty  ridges  above  Arezso ;  he  loved  at  sunset  to  watch 
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all  the  hills  of  Tuscany  turning  to  amethyst  beneath 
those  skies  of  pe&rK 

TjCt  me  Bit  down  and  mnae  by  the>0 
Awhile^  a;£iriiil  Fiogoloi, 

he  wrote ;  and  even  while  he  found  his  new  home  the 
bestj  his  tlmugbta  went  back  with  aifection  to  that  wMch 
he  Lad  loft  in  Wakii. 

Llanthony  !  &n  nnganml  clime. 
And  thi)  bi^cHid  wing  (if  reetleas  Time, 
Have  rtidely  ewopt  thy  moissy  walls 
And  rookt  thy  abbots  m  thoir  palls. 
I  kivod  tJiee  by  thy  strtsams  ofyoro, 
By  dfijitaiit  ail  earns  I  Wo  theo  mor&, 

To  hia  friend  Francis  Hare,  who  had  married  not  long 
befeiej  Lander  writes :  — 

...  *  Did  I  tell  you  I  hjiFe  bought  a  place  in  the  country, 
near  Fiesole  P  I  shall  say  no  more  about  it  to  you,  bnt  try 
whetlier  Mr»,  H-  will  not  bring  you  to  ni^e  it  in  iha  spring* 

D&AM  Mfis,  HAttB,— Do  then  conduct  your  si  are,  of  whom  I 
dare  say  you  are  proader  than  ever  Zenobia  would  have  been  if 
vhe  hiitltitken  Aurelian,  back  a^fain  to  Florence, — No»  not  to  Plo- 
rei»ce»  but  Uj  Fiesiole*  Be  it  koowo^  I  am  master  of  the  very 
place  to  which  tLw  greatest  genmji  of  Italy,  or  the  Continent^ 
conducted  those  ladies  who  told  tiuch  pleaisaut  tales  In  the  warm 
weathert  and  the  very  scene  of  bis  Ninfale,  Poor  AftVtco,  for 
some  misconduct,  haa  been  confined  within  atone  walls^  Then^ 
no  longer  is  lake  or  river»  but  a  little  canal  Tho  plaee,  how* 
ever,  is  very  delightful,  and  I  have  grapes,  figs^  aod  a  ni^litin- 
gale— all  at  your  *crv^lcc,  but  you  cannot  be  treiitcd  with  all  on 
the  same  day. 

To  hia  sisters  Landor  writes  with  more  detail  and  more 
enthuaiasm^  lie  teUa  the  whole  atory  of  Mr.  Ablett's 
unexpected  kindnesa  "  It  is  true  his  fortune  is  very 
laige ;  but  if  othera  equal  him  in  fortune,  no  hnmnn  being 
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ever  equalled  Mm  in  generosity,*'  Landor  goea  on  to 
dedcrib(^  tli©  house,  the  eize  and  armugement  of  the  rooms, 
the  views,  the  two  gardens,  one  with  a  fountain,  the 
coDservatoFies  for  lemons  and  oranges.  He  tella  too  of 
the  cypresses,  vines,  rose^,  arbutuses,  hays,  and  French 
fruit- trees  which  ha  i^  planting  ;  of  the  whole^^omeness  of 
the  soil  and  climate,  "  I  have  the  best  w*at€r,  the  host 
air,  and  the  best  oil  in  the  world.  My  country  now  is 
Italy,  where  I  have  a  residence  for  life,  and  literally  may 
sit  under  my  own  vine  and  my  own  fig-tree,  I  have 
some  thou^nds  of  the  one  and  some  scores  of  the  other, 
with  myrtles,  jKimegraiiates,  gagias,  and  mimosas  in  great 
quantity.  I  intend  to  make  a  garden  not  very  unlike 
yours  at  Warwick ;  hut  alas  1  tinie  is  wanting.  I  may 
Live  another  ten  yeare,  but  do  not  expect  it  In  a  few 
days,  whenever  the  weather  will  allow  it,  I  have  four 
niimoEiis  ready  to  place  round  my  tomb,  and  a  friend  who 
ia  coming  to  plant  tbem,"  The  fiiend  here  in  question 
is  no  other  than  Landor's  old  love  lanth*^,  who  to  his 
delight  had  rea[jpeared  about  this  time  in  Florence.  Her 
first  husband  had  died  within  a  year  of  Lander's  own  ill- 
starred  marriage,  She  had  now  lately  buried  her  second, 
and  was  the  object  of  the  addresses  at  the  samo  time  of  a 
Fixiuch  duke  and  an  English  earl ;  neither  of  which  were 
ultimately  accepted.  The  course  of  her  own  and  Landor'a 
lives  brought  them  across  one  another*s  path  once  and 
again  before  her  deatk  Those  who  saw  them  in  com- 
pany have  described  the  tender  and  assiduous  homa^ 
which  marked  his  hearing  to  her  above  all  other  women, 
and  bia  allusions  to  her  in  prose  and  verse  show  that  she 
never  ceased  to  bo  the  idmil  of  his  inward  thoughts. 

The  letter  just  qnoted  was  written  on  New  Year's  Day, 
1830.    A  few  weeks  before^  Landor  had  lost  his  mother. 
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That  kind,  just,  and  in  her  own  way  moat  shrewd  and 
capable  old  lady,  hadhuen  failing  Binces  the  epriug  of  18:29, 
and  hod  died  in  October  at  the  dose  of  her  eiglity-lifth 
year.  **  My  mother's  great  kindness  to  me,"  writes  Landor 
**  through  out  the  whole  course  of  her  life  made  me  per- 
petually think  of  her  with  the  tenderest  love,  I  am  not 
Borry  that  she  left  me  some  token  of  her  reganl ;  but  ©he 
gave  iDe  too  many  in  lier  lifetime  for  me  to  think  of 
taking  any  now."  So  Landor  aaks  his  sisters  to  keep 
the  little  legHcies  whicli  bis  mother  had  left  him.  What 
is  more,  he  insists  on  their  continuing  to  have  the  enjoy- 
ment of  Ipaley,  and  declines  to  allow  the  plaee  to  be  lot 
or  its  contents  to  be  sold  for  his  own  benefit.  For  the 
rest,  the  tenoiir  of  Landor's  life  was  little  changed.  His 
thoughts  were  as  much  his  companions  as  t^ver.  He  waa 
to  be  met  at  all  seasons  nimhling  alone,  in  old  clothes  and 
battered  straw  hat,  uffon  the  heights  round  Fieaole,  and 
audibly,  Uke  Wordsworth  "  booing "  about  the  hiUs  of 
Cumberland,  repeating  to  himself  the  masterpieces  that 
be  loved,  or  trying  and  lialancing  the  ckustis  and  peritKls 
of  his  own  stately  prose.  He  was  constantly  adding  to 
and  filling  out  his  Imafjmm'i/  Convermtion^,  One  or  two 
pieces  which  he  bad  first  conceived  in  tliis  form  grew  during 
those  Fiesolan  days,  as  we  shidl  see  by-and-by,  to  the  pro- 
portions of  independent  booka  But  the  fiist  book  which 
Landor  published  after  he  came  to  Fiesole  waa  one  not 
of  prose  conversations,  but  of  poetry*  He  had  l>een  long 
urged  by  Francis  Hare  to  bring  out  a  revised  seleetion  hani 
his  early  poems,  which  at  present  only  existed  in  Tolumee 
so  rare  that  it  was  almost  impossible  any  lougier  to  pro- 
cure them.  After  some  years  of  hesitation  the  project 
was  at  last  carried  out,  and  the  result  appeared  in  1831, 
in  the  shape  of  a  volume  dedicated  to  Haie  himself,  and 
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containJBg  reprints  of  GtbiTf  of  Count  Julian^  of  some 
pieces  chosen  from  the  Shnonidea  and  other  earlier  col- 
lections, beaidea  a  few  things  which  were  now  printed  for 
the  first  time.  From  Gebir^  as  now  and  afterwards  repub- 
lished, Landor  cut  out  all  passages  implying  praise  of 
Buonaparte  or  of  revolutionary  France.  FoUowing  Count 
Juliafif  he  printed  three  dramatic  fragments  of  which  he 
bad  sent  the  manuscript  to  Southey  from  Pisa  ten  years 
heibro ;  two  on  the  Spanish  subject  of  Ines  de  Castro  and 
Don  Pedro ;  one,  imder  the  title  Ippoliio  di  E^ie^  con- 
taining Bome  recovered  or  rewritten  fragments  of  the 
tragedy  burnt  long  ago  at  Llanthony.  Thtm  followed  the 
Icelandic  tale  of  Gnnlang  from  the  collection  of  1805. 
Between  the  love-pieces  and  the  elegies  selected  from  the 
SimonUm  came  a  number  of  miscellaneoua  poems,  some 
old  and  some  new.  Landor  showed  that  his  wrath  against 
bis  Welsh  persecutors  had  not  even  yet  subsided  by 
printing'  a  long  and  laboured  sot  of  Hudtbrastics  written 
at  the  time  against  the  adverse  counsel  Taunton. 
Much  better  to  read,  perhaps  indeed  the  best  of  all 
Land  or 's  short  poems  in  the  quality  of  deliberate,  delicate^ 
meditative  descri])tion^  is  the  F'muhin  L^fl,  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted  the  admirable  lines  relating  to 
the  love  of  flowers. 

All  naturally  was  not  idyllic^  nor  all  peaceable,  in 
Lander's  new  Hfe,  Having  been  robbed  of  some  plate  at  the 
time  when  he  was  taking  possession  of  his  villa,  he  applied 
to  the  police,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  of  bis 
profound  conviction  of  their  corruptness  and  incompetence. 
Thereupon,  apparently  to  bis  surprise,  their  feelings  rose,  and 
the  quarrel  very  soon  reached  such  a  pitch  that  Landor  was 
ordered  to  leave  Tuscany,  and  did  actually  retr^t  aa  far 
as  Lucca.    Hence  he  wrote  a  fine  courteons  letter  to  the 
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Grand  Duke  in  person,  who  took  the  whole  matter 
pleasantly  ;  and  I^onl  ^ortnanby,  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  and 
oth^r  friend  a  interceding,  the  ordt^r  of  expulsion  was 
tacitly  regarded  as  a  dead  letter,  and  Lander  came  back 
in  Iriumph.  Very  soon  aft^^rwards  he  was  deep  in  a 
quarrel  with  a  Frendi  neighbour  of  his  own  at  Fiesole^  a 
M,  Antoir,  livijig  oti  a  property  of  which  the  tenant  Lad 
a  customary  right  to  the  surplus  water  from  the  fountain 
of  the  Villa  Gheraidesca,  The  watering  of  Landor*s  flowera 
and  shrubberies,  and  the  English  prodigality  of  the  family 
in  the  matter  of  bathing,  and  the  ^vashing  of  stableSp  ken- 
nelS}  and  cages,  reduced  this  surplus  to  pmctically  nothing. 
Hence  a  grievance,  of  course  paBsiouately  resented.  A 
duel  between  the  disputants  having  been  averted  hy 
the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Xiikup,  whom  Landor  had  chosen  to  be 
his  seeondj  there  eneued  a  litigatioij  which  lasted  for 
years  ■  the  case  being  tried  and  retried  in  all  the  courts  of 
Tuscany," 

But  these  combative  and  explosive  a3i>ects  of  Landor'g 
nature  were  much  more  rarely  revealed  in  ordinary  social 
intercourae  than  of  old*  The  impression  which  he  mado 
during  these  yeai-s  upon  his  favoured  guests  and  visitors 
was  one  of  noble  geniality  as  well  as  of  imposing  force. 
A  new,  close,  and  joyous  friendship  formed  by  him 
in  these  days,  and  never  dropped  afterwards,  was 
with  ifr.  Ken  yon,  the  friend  also  of  the  Hares  and 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  next 
succeeding  gencmtion.  He  had  during  a  part  of  Ida  life 
at  Fiesole  a  pleasant  neighbour  in  the  novelist  G,  P.  R^ 
James,  to  whom  he   afterwards  made   all«sien  aa  *' my 

*  The  ploaa  brought  forward  on  Lnudor'a  aide,  bofora  the  txitu-t 
of  fiiuU  appeal,  ooD^tltut^  a  stout  qoarto  pampblet,  in  a  bundrvd 
ami  twelve  niimberod  paragraphs,  dated  IMl. 
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bearty  Tory  friend,  Mr.  James,  whose  Manj  of  Bnrgumhj 
8cott  himself  (were  he  envioua)  might  have  envied," 
That  zmlous  and  open-miaded  cultivator  of  men  of  genius, 
Crabb©  Eobinaon,  already  familiar  with  South ey  and 
Wordiworthj  came  to  Florence  in  the  summer  of  1830, 
and  presented  himself  immediately  at  the  Villa  Gherar- 
desca.  "  To  Lanilor's  society,"  writes  Rohmaon,  *'  I  owed 
much  of  my  highest  eiyoymont  during  my  stay  at  Florence, 
He  was  a  man  of  florid  complexion,  with  large,  fuD  eyes, 
altogether  a  '  leonine '  man,  and  with  a  fierceness  of  tone 
well  suited  to  his  name ;  his  decisions  being  contident, 
and  on  all  subjects,  whether  of  taste  or  life,  unqualified  ; 
each  Btanding  for  itself,  not  caring  whether  it  was  in 
harmony  with  what  had  gone  before  or  would  follow  from 
the  same  oracular  lips.  He  was  conscious  of  liis  own 
infirmity  of  temper,  and  told  mo  he  saw  few  persona, 
because  be  could  not  bear  contradictioit  Certainly,  I 
frequently  did  contradict  him  ;  yet  his  attentions  to  me, 
both  this  and  the  folli>wing  year^  wero  unwearied/'  He 
tells  elsewhere  how  Landor  used  to  invite  him  to  hb 
villa  constantly  of  evenings,  and  send  him  back  always  at 
nigbt  under  escort  of  the  dog  Parigi,  who  understood  his 
duty  perfectly,  and  would  attend  the  visitor  as  far  as  the 
city  gates,  and  duly  return  by  himself  to  the  villa. 
Eobinaon^s  account  is  farther  valuable  as  making  us 
roali^^e  the  mingled  respect,  amusement,  and  astonishtucnt, 
with  which  Landor  was  regarded  by  bis  Italian  noigh- 
boura  and  workpeople.  **  Tuiti  tjVimjhm  8ono  pazzij  ma 
qiimtupoi  /  " — such,  according  to  another  witness,  was  the 
si^ntence  in  which  their  impressions  were  summed  up.  His 
passionate  deaiinga  with  his  fellow- creatures  and  his 
tendeniese  for  tli©  inanimate  things  of  nature  were  in  like 
manner  typified  in  the  local  legend  which  represented  him 
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as  having  oace  thiown  his  cook  out  of  wiiidowj  and 
inetantly  afterwards  thrast  out  his  head  with  the  exda^ 
matioii,  "  Good  God,  I  forgot  the  vlolots," 

In  the  early  summer  of  1832,  at  the  urgent  reijuest  of 
Mr.  Ahlett  and  of  other  friends,  Landor  kffc  Eiesole  on  a 
vi^it  to  England.  It  was  tho  hrst  time  he  had  been  in 
his  native  country  for  eighteen  years.  His  stay  seems  to 
have  given  almost  unmixed  pleasure  both  to  himself  and 
to  those  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  He 
found  hia  fiiend  Madame  do  Moknd<^'  at  Brighton,  *'m 
the  midst  of  music»  dancings  and  fashionable  people 
turned  radicals.  This  amused  me  highly/'  The  excite- 
ment concerning  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill  was  at 
that  moment  at  its  lieight :  ''The  people  are  half  nmd 
about  the  king  and  the  Tories/'  On  a  flying  passage 
through  London  Landor  was  hospitably  entertained  by 
the  friendly  Robinson,  who  took  ]um  to  see  Fhixman  one 
day,  Charles  Lamb  another,  and  Coleridge  a  third.  In 
his  praise  of  Flaxman,  the  one  living  Englishman  who 
shared,  although  not  his  schoLitEsliip,  his  natural  affinity 
with  the  genius  of  Greece,  Landor  seemed  to  his  com- 
panion wildly  enthusiastic.  With  Lamb,  whose  life  was 
then  drawing  to  its  close,  and  with  his  sister,  Landor  was 
no  less  delighted,  ^oi  so  with  Coleridge,  although  that 
philosopher  put  on  a  new  suit  of  clothes  in  his  honour, 
and  made  him  as  many  pretty  speeches  as  if  he  had  l>een 
a  young  girl  ]  but  his  talk  was  all  about  himself j  and  he 
displeased  Landor  by  taking  no  notice  of  an  enthusiastic 
mention  of  Southey,  He  next  went  to  make  at  last  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Julius  Haro  at  Cambridge*  It 
must  have  been  at  this  time  that  Hare  persuaded  Landor 
to  become  a  contributor  to  the  Phihlofjiml  Mmettm^  a 
periodical  lately  lounded   by  himself   and  some   oth«r 
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Cambridge  acholars.  In  it  Land  or  publifihed  in  thia  year 
a  pelection  of  pieces  in  Latin  verse,  incliuUng  that  charm- 
ing address  to  liiB  eldest  aon,  of  which  mention  htia 
alroady  been  made  above  (p.  10)*  Kext  year  followed 
in  the  same  journal  one  of  the  stateliest  ami  moat  dii^ersi- 
ficd  of  Landor^s  classical  dialognes,  in  wliich  Scipio  ia 
found  conversing  with  Paiia^tiua  and  Polybius  beside  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  The  atrength  of  Kome  and  the  culture 
of  Greece  are  celebrated  with  equal  eloquence,  and  a  tale, 
such  as  Landor  loved,  of  perilously  delightful  converse 
between  an  elderly  philosopher  and  a  beautiful  girl,  is 
told  in  his  peculiar  vein  of  clear  and  captivating  irreek 
grace,  of  ever  appropriate  but  never  foreseen  or  faiuiliar 
imagt^ry.  Landor  never  long  remembered  any  of  his  own 
writings  after  he  bad  finished  them,  and  it  is  to  bo 
regretted  that  he  has  weakened  the  originality  of  this 
admirable  conversation  by  unconsciously  introdacing  into  it 
ecboee  and  repetitions  both  from  that  of  Epicurus  and 
that  of  the  two  Ciceroa, 

From  Cambridge  Landor  went  to  8oe  his  sisters  at 
Warwick,  and  thence  to  stay  with  his  benefactor  Ablett,  at 
his  beautiful  home  of  Llanbedr.  The  two  friends  went  on 
together  to  pay  flying  visits  to  Southey  and  Wordsworth 
at  the  lakes,  Ujion  Southey  the  renewal  of  personal 
converse  with  Landor  left  an  impresaion  altogether  de- 
lightful, but  in  the  intercourse  of  Landor  with  Words- 
worth the  seeds  aeem  alreiidy  to  have  been  sown  of  that 
change  of  feeling  on  Landor*s  part  which  we  shaU  have  to 
notice  by-and-by.  For  the  present,  however,  their  corre- 
spondence with  and  language  concerning  one  nnother  con* 
tinned  to  bo  as  cordial  as  ever.  Towards  the  end  of 
September  Lantlor  was  back  again  in  London.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  he  net  ont  on  his  way  home,  accompanie<i 
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Ijy  Julius  Hare  and  another  companion  from  Cambridge, 
This  was  Mr*  Woreley,  the  present  master  of  Downing. 
The  three  travelled  by  Belgium  and  the  field  of  AVat^srloo, 
"an  "Ugly  table  for  aJi  ngly  game^"  as  Land  or  caJla  i% 
and  then  np  the  Rhine,  At  Bonn  Landor  met  W,  Schlegel, 
find  the  aged  poet  and  patriot  Arndt*  Of  Sehlpgel  he 
writer  to  Cmhbe  Hobinson,  **  He  resenibles  a  litUo  pot- 
bellied pony  tricked  out  with  stars,  buckles,  and  ribbonsi 
looking  askance,  from  his  ring  and  halter  in  the  markpt, 
for  an  apple  from  one,  a  morsel  of  bread  from  anotherj  a 
fig  of  ginger  from  a  thirds  and  a  pat  from  every  hod  y>" 
His  interview  with  the  honest  Amdt  the  next  day  had, 
however,  '*  settled  the  bile  this  coxcomb  of  the  bazaar 
had  excited/'  In  one  of  the  very  last  pieces  of  verse 
Landor  ever  wrote  I  find  Mm  recalling  with  pleasure  how 
he  and  Arndt  had  talked  together  in  Latin  thirty  years 
Ijcfore  in  the  poet*s  orcboid ;  how  tliey  had  chanced  to 
hear  a  song  of  Amdre  own  anng  hy  the  people  in  the 
town  below  ;  and  how  nimbly  the  old  poet  had  run  and 
picked  up  an  apple  to  give  his  guest,  who  had  kept  the 
pipa  and  planted  them  in  his  garden  at  Fiesoleu  At 
Innshriick  Landor  busied  himself  with  seeking  for 
memorials  of  the  Tyrolese  patriot  Hofer,  who  had  aiw^ays 
been  one  of  his  favourite  heroes.  Travelling  by  the 
Tyrol  to  Venice,  he  sent  homo  from  t}iat  city  for  puldica- 
tion  an  account  of  what  he  had  learnt,  together  with 
incidental  ohservations  on  Waterloo  and  Napoleon,  on 
liberty  and  Venice,  which  is  one  of  his  most  striking 
pieces  of  high  plain  prose,  at  once  impassioned  and 
austere.  By  the  beginning  of  1833  Landor  was  back 
again  among  his  children,  his  pet  animals,  and  his 
pictures  at  Fiesole.  Ha  composed  in  memory  of  his 
?i»it  to  England  three  several  odes;  one   to  Ablett^   in 
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-srbich  he  coupled  Southej  and  Wordsworth  togethor 
in  the  lines,^ — 

Lit©  Derwent'a  ^est  I  and  thou  by  Grasmeif©  apdnga  i 
Seiraiie  cpeatora  of  tmmortftl  thlDga,^ — 

and  the  other  two  addreased  respectiTcly  to  Southey  and 
lYojxlBWorth  themseiveiH.  These  odea  contaia  aa  high- 
pitched  lyrical  writing  as  Landor  ever  attempted.  Each 
of  them  has  it«  fine  lines  and  ita  felicities,  but  none  of 
them  IB  felicitous  or  excellent  oil  through,  Landor  is  in 
this  kind  of  writing  singularly  unequal,  starting  often 
with  a  fine  thought  and  a  noble  musical  movement,  and 
flagging  and  halting  within  a  few  lines.  The  ode  to 
WortlB worth  begins  with  a  well-turned  confession  of 
Landor*8  own  comparative  amateurship  in  the  art  of 
poetry;  its  central  portion  ia  somewhat  obscure;  after- 
wards it  falls  into  the  lighter  critical  or  collocLuial  vein 
of  verse  in  which  Landor  was  generally  happy,  and 
ends  with  one  of  the  neatest  and  at  the  same  time  nobi^t 
of  complimentsp 

We  both  Mvo  run  o'er  half  tha  Bparo 
Listed  far  Biortals*  earthly  race ; 


1  The  originiLl  Teraion  of  thia  Ode  to  AhJett  wjw  ptibliahed  in 
Leigh  Hunt's  Lond/m.  Jmtrrkal^  Deoemher  3,  183'k  The  linefl 
quoted  in  the  text  were  preceded  by  others  EvIlndiDg  to  thQ  d^ath 
of  Coiorid((«, 

"  Col^ridgie  hath  lon«t  hi«  nhoe,  or  bathes  in  blura 
Amonp:  the  fipirite  that  have  power  like  hifl» 
Tti  a  reirisGd  versfoti  sent  a  week  or  two  lat«r  to  Sottthej,  those 
liues  aro  cliang^  to 

'*  ColeridgR  hath  heard  the  call,  and  bathos  id  bliss 
Among  the  spirit  a  that  havp  power  Kke  his*" 
Several  alte  rations  were  mada  afterward  a,  and  as  the  ode  waa 
next  printed  m  1837;  tbo  allneioci  to  Coleridge  hod  dldappeared 
aitogether. 
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We  both  have  crost  life's  fervid  line, 
And  other  stars  before  us  shine : 
May  they  bo  bright  and  prosperous 
As  those  that  have  been  stars  for  us ! 
Our  course  by  Milton's  light  was  sped. 
And  Shakspeare  shining  overhead  : 
Chatting  on  deck  was  Dry  den  too, 
The  Bacon  of  the  rhyming  crew; 
None  ever  crost  our  mystic  sea 
More  richly  stored  with  thought  than  he ; 
Tho'  never  tender  nor  sublime, 
He  wrestles  with  and  conquers  Time. 
To  learn  my  lore  on  Chaucer *s  knee 
I  left  much  prouder  company ; 
Thee  gentle  Spenser  fondly  led, 
But  me  he  mostly  sent  to  bed. 

I  wish  them  every  joy  above 

That  highly  blessed  spirits  prove, 

Save  one :  and  that  too  shall  be  theirs. 

But  after  many  rolling  years. 

When  'mid  their  light  thy  light  appears. 

A  far  more  faultless  and  more  distinguished  example  of 
Landor's  verse,  and  one  not  less  characteristic  than  those 
last  quoted  of  his  warm  and  generous  appreciation  of 
the  works  and  characters  of  his  brother  writers,  is  the 
elegiac  address  to  Mary  Lamb  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
which  he  wrote  immediately  upon  hearing  the  news  of  that 
death  in  1834. 

Comfort  thee,  O  thou  mourner,  yet  awhile  I 

Again  shall  Elia's  smile 
Refresh  thy  heart,  where  heart  can  ache  no  more. 

What  is  it  we  deplore  ? 

He  leaves  behind  him,  freed  from  griefs  and  years. 
Far  worthier  things  than  tears. 

The  love  of  friends  without  a  single  foe : 
Unequalled  lot  below ! 
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Hia  gentle  soul,  his  genioi,  tbe8«  aro  thiEie ; 

For  tbefifl  doat  ihoci  repine  f 
Ha  maj  kave  l^fk  the  lowlj  watka  or  men  i 

Left  tbem  ke  fiaa  |  what  th«D  ? 

Are  not  hia  fdoisteps  followed  bj  the  eyos 

Of  All  tho  good  aod  wiee  ? 
Tbo*  the  warm  dikj  is  over,  jet  they  teek 

Upon  the  luflf  peak 

Of  hit  pure  mind  the  roseate  light  that  glowe 

0*er  death's  perennial  snawa^ 
Behold  him  I  &om  the  t^glon  of  the  bleat 

He  apeaJcM!  be  bids  thee  rest. 

Many  inoiitba  before  tliis^  ba  had  been  muek  affocttid 
in  thinking  ovor  the  deaths  and  miaforttmes  of  distin* 
guished  men  which  had  been  happening  round  about 
him  in  quick  BUccession,  **\Vhat  a  dismal  gsip/*  he 
Tvrites  to  liobinson,  "  has  been  made  within  a  Httl©  time 
in  the  forest  of  intellect^  among  the  plants  of  highest 
growth  I  "  Then,  after  enumetating  Uio  deaths  of  Byron, 
Scott,  Goethe,  and  Coleridge,  he  allude«  to  Southti'y'fi 
misfortune  in  his  wife's  decay  of  mind^  and  enda,  **  It 
appears  as  if  the  world  were  crackiiig  all  about  me,  and 
leading  me  no  object  on  which  to  fix  my  eyes/' 

^Nevertheless  new  frienda  of  a  younger  generation  were 
drawing  one  after  another  to  Lander's  side.  In  the  year 
after  his  viait  to  England  there  came  from  Cambridge  the 
scholar  and  poet  to  whom  the  lovers  of  La  ado  r  are  in- 
debted for  the  most  living  and  skilful  sketch  which  they 
poaeess  of  his  career  as  a  whole.  1  mean  Lord  Hougliton, 
thtB  Mr,  MoRckton  Milnes  and  a  le^^ent  pupil  of  Julius 
Hare  y  from  whom  he  brought  to  Landor  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. Being  laid  up  with  Florentine  fever,  ^Ir. 
Milnes  was  taken  by  Landor  to  Fiesole  to  recruit,  and 
passed  several  weeks  in  hia  viUa.     He  has   written   of 
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Luiidor's  atfectioaate  reception,  of  hh  complimentary  old- 
world  raanricfm,  and  of  his  elegant  though  simplo  hos- 
pitality ;  of  his  conYeTBation,  bo  alHuont,  animated;  and 
coloiuredf  so  riah  in  knowledge  and  illustration,  bo  gajr 
and  yet  so  weighty,  that  it  equalled,  if  not  siupassed,  all 
that  has  been  lelated  of  the  table-talk  of  men  etai- 
nent  for  social  BX^cech ;  and  last,  not  least,  of  his 
laughter,  *'  so  pantomimic,  yot  so  genial,  nsing  out  of  a 
taotnentary  eilence  into  peals  so  cnmulatire  and  sonomus^ 
that  all  contradiction  and  possible  af&ont  was  mei^d  for 
ever," 

Yet  another  pOgrim  of  these  days  was  Emerson, 
Landor  was  one  of  tho  five  diatinguished  men  for  the 
sake  of  seeing  whom  h©  had  made  his  first  pilgrimage  to 
Eui-ope.  Through  a  common  friend,  the  sculptor Greenough, 
Emerson  received  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Villa 
Gliorardesca,  and  in  hia  MifjlM  TraUs^  published  many 
years  afterwards,  had  much  to  iay  concerning  his  host, 
**  I  found  him  nohl©  and  courteons,  living  in  a  cloud  of 
pictures  at  hia  Villa  Gherardesca,  a  fine  house  commanding 
a  beautifiU  lautl scape.  I  had  inferred  from  his  books,  or 
magnified  from  some  anecdotes,  an  impression  of  Achil- 
leaji  wrath— an  untameahle  petulance.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  imputation  were  just  or  not,  bnt  certainly  on 
this  May  day  \m  courtesy  veiled  that  haughty  mrnd, 
and  he  was  the  most  patient  and  gentle  of  hosts/* 
Then  follows  a  report  of  eouversatioiis  held  and  opinious 
expressed  at  tho  villa,  to  some  part  of  which,  as  ivo  shall 
see,  Landor  felt  called  upon  to  take  exception  when  it 
appeared.  Another  American  guest  made  not  less  wel- 
come at  the  time,  though  he  aftenvards  gave  Landor 
occasion  to  repent  his  hospitality »  was  that  most  assiduoua 
of  tiatterers  and  least  delicate  of  gossips,  N,  P,  Willis. 
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With  him  Landor  discuBsed  the  project  of  an  American 
edition  of  the  Imaginary  ConmrMttiojLSj  and  the  discussion 
reached  so  praetiml  a  point  that  Landor  actually  entrusted 
to  him  his  own  copy  of  the  five  volumes  already  published, 
interleaved  and  full  of  correetions  and  adtlitionaj  as  well 
ns  his  nianuacnpt  materials  for  a  sixth.  I'heae  Mr.  Willis 
forthwith  consigned  to  America,  aniJ  having  himself  pro- 
ceeded to  England,  lingered  on  in  obseq^uious  enjoyment 
of  the  greiit  company  among  whom  he  found  himself 
invited,  and  ceased  to  trouble  himself  any  further  about 
the  business ;  nor  was  it  until  after  much  delay  and  annoy- 
ance that  his  neglected  charge  could  be  recovered  from 
over  seaa.  Jle  had  been  more  loyal  in  delivering  to  the 
hands  to  which  it  was  addressed  another  volume  in  manu- 
script confided  to  him  by  Landor,  that  of  the  Cifatiau  mid 
Examination  of  WHlia^ti  Skakifpeare,  Of  this,  Lady  Eles^ 
Bington  undertook  at  Landor's  request  to  superintend  the 
publication,  and  it  appeared  anonymously  in  the  courae 
of  the  year  1834. 

The  Examiuatton  of  B^tak^pmrB  is  the  fiist  of  that 
trilogy  of  books,  m  it  has  been  sometimes  called,  the 
composition  of  which  occupied  the  chief  part  of  Landor'a 
etrength  during  his  life  at  Fiesole*  Some  years  before, 
he  had  written  to  Southey  that  he  was  trembling  at  his 
own  audacity  in  venturing  to  bring  Shakspeare  upon  the 
scene.  At  that  time  he  merely  meditated  a  dialogue  of 
the  onliimry  compass,  but  the  dialogue  had  grown  into  a 
volume.  What  attracted  Landor  especially  towards  the 
eijisode  of  Shakspeare^s  trial  at  Charlccote  for  deer-stealing 
was  his  own  familiarity  with  the  scenery  and  associations 
of  the  place-  In  an  earlier  dialogue  of  Chaucer,  Fetrai«hj 
and  Boccaccio,  he  bad  represented  Chaucer  as  telling  a 
story  (and  an  uncommonly  dreary  story  too)  concerning 
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an  imaginary  ancestor  of  Sir  Thomaa  Lucy.  He  now 
introduced  that  worthy  njagistrate  himself,  sitting  in 
judgment  in  the  hall  of  his  house  upon  the  youthful 
culprit  from  the  neighbouring  town*  The  account  of  the 
examination  is  supposed  to  be  writteu  by  the  magistrate's 
clerk,  one  Ephraim  Barnett,  a  kindly  aoul,  who  allows  his 
own  compassion  for  the  prisoner  to  appear  plainly  enough  in 
the  course  of  his  narrative.  The  accusers  are  two  of  Sir 
Thomas's  keepers,  and  the  accused  finds  a  malicious  enemy 
in  the  person  of  the  family  chapbinj  Master  Silas  Gougli, 
who  is  conceived  as  having  views  of  his  own  in  reference 
to  Anne  Hathaway,  The  knight  himself  is  made  t-o  show 
gleams  of  eense  and  kindness  through  hie  grotesque  fainily 
and  personal  Tanlty.  He  has  pretensions,  moreover,  to 
the  character  of  an  oracle  on  matters  poetical-  After 
many  courteous  rejoinders  and  covert  banteriugB  addressed 
by  the  prisoner  to  the  knight,  and  many  diacomfitures  of 
Master  Silas,  with  much  discussion  and  quotation  of 
poetry,  and  an  energetic  working  out  of  the  intrinsic  irony 
of  the  situation,  the  scene  is  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
sudden  escape  of  the  prisoner,  who  darts  out  of  the  hall 
before  any  one  can  lay  iLinila  upon  him,  and  in  a  trice  is  seen 
gallopiDg  past  reach  of  pursuit  upon  his  father's  sorrel  mare. 
This  is  the  longest  and  most  sustained  attempt  ever 
made  by  Landor  at  witty  or  humorous  writing.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  humourists,  Charles  Lamb,  is  reported  to  have 
aaid  of  the  book,  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  that  only  two  men  could  have  written  it,  namely 
the  man  who  did  write  it,  or  he  on  whom  it  was  written. 
This  inendly  formula  was  probably  uttereil  with  little 
meaning;  but  by  Mr,  Forster  it  has  been  taken  in  all 
seriousness*  One  of  the  earliest  literary  efforts  of  that 
zealous  hiographer  himself  was  on  enthusiastic  review  of  th© 
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Examinatmt  of  tShakifpeare  when  it  appearod  i  and  in 
writing  Landor's  life  fiv e-and-tkbty  years  later  he  showed 
hiiueelf  aa  enthusiastic  as  ever.  Mrs,  Browning  has 
expressed  a  dmilaT  opinion,  but  I  think  it  is  one  fow 
students  aie  Ukely  to  share*  Landor*s  natnral  style  is 
almost  too  weighty ;  his  imitatioa  of  the  aeventeenth- 
century  diction  in  thi»  ecene  renders  it  even  cumbrous. 
The  imitative  chamctur  of  the  prose  ia  moreover  quite  out 
of  keeping  with  the  purely  Lan dorian  Btjle  of  the  verses 
with  which  the  diidogue  is  interepeMud.  **•  la  there  a 
man  wise  enough/'  wrote  Land  or  oncei  '*  to  know  whether 
he  himgelf  is  witty  or  not,  to  the  extent  he  aims  at  ?  I 
doubt  whether  any  question  necda  more  self-examination. 
It  is  only  the  fool's  heart  that  is  at  rest  upon  it"  That 
Landoi'g  own  heart  was  not  fully  at  rest  on  the  question 
he  shows  by  saying  of  the  E^aimtrndon  when  lie  sent  it 
off,  **  It  is  full  of  fun»  I  know  not  whether  of  wit."  It  ia 
evident  that  Landor*s  ample,  exaggerative,  broadly  ironical 
vein  of  fun  needed  in  ortler  to  commend  it  to  otbera  the 
help  of  bia  own  genial  presence  and  exulting,  irr^isistible 
laugh,  Ab  conveyed  by  Ids  strong-lmcked,  stately-paced 
written  sentences,  its  effect  ia  to  oppress  rather  than  to 
exhilarate ;  such  at  least  ia  the  feeling  of  the  present 
writer*  Witty,  in  a  towering,  substantial,  solidly  in- 
genious way,  Landor  unquestionably  is ;  but  tellingly  or 
adroitly  so  he  is  not ;  the  trtck  of  lightness,  grotedquoness^ 
of  airy  or  grim  banter,  of  rapidity  and  IJaab,  is  not  within 
the  compass  of  his  powers* 

Cumbrous  as  may  be  its  paee,  loaded  its  wit,  the 
I^^timimithn  is  nevertheless  rich  in  original  thought 
and  invention,  and  in  wise  and  tender  sayings;  and 
some  of  the  versas  scattered  through  it,  particularly  the 
piece*  called  the  Maiffs  L<inmd^  are  excellent.     But  on  the 
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whole  it  Beems  to  me  the  nearest  approach  to  an  elabotnte 
failure  made  by  Land  or  in  this  form  of  writiiig.  The 
personage  of  Shakspeare  himself  is  certainly  less  succe^ul 
than  that  of  Sir  Tliomas  Lncy.  A  single  brief  quotatioa 
may  gerve  to  show  how  enet^etically  the  author  contrives 
to  push  his  owu  vein  of  irony,  and  at  the  same  time  oi 
poetry,  into  the  utterances  of  the  didactic  knight.  Waiving 
a  promised  lecture  to  the  prisoner  on  the  meaning  of  the 
"words  "  natural  cause,"  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  goes  on  i — ■ 

Thy  mind  being  uoprepared  for  liiglieir  cogitations^  and  the 
ground w'ork  and  religiouB  duty  not  being  wtill  raminer-heatea 
and  fliiiteii,  I  dt>  pass  over  this  supererogatory  pt^nt,  sivd  inform 
thee  ratheiv  that  bucks  and  8wun»  and  h^roni^  hnve  fwmething 
in  tlieir  very  names  anDounuLng  thorn  of  knightly  uppurtenance* 
And  (G-od  forf^nd  that  evil  do  enisue  therefrom !)  that  a  gooad 
on  the  common,  or  a  game-t'Ock  on  the  loft;  of  cottager  or 
villager,  may  be  sd^stni,  baggod,  and  abduct^^d.  With  far  leea 
Q0«nce  to  tbi^  lawa.  In  a  buck  there  is  something  no  gainly 
and  BO  gmnd,  ho  treadeth  the  earth  ^ith  such  ease  and  such 
agitity,  ha  ahstainoth  irom  all  other  animali  with  t^nch  puni> 
tilioui}  avoidance,  ono  would  imagine  Qod  created  him  when  He 
created  knighthood.  In  the  swan  there  is  such  purity,  such 
coldness  is  thero  in  the  eUinent  he  inliabiteth,  Buch  solitude  of 
Bta.tian,  that  verily  he  dotli  remind  me  of  the  Virgin  Queen 
heraielf ,  Of  tbc  heron  I  haire  leas  to  say,  not  havinif  him  about 
me  ;  but  I  never  heard  his  lordly  croak  without  the  conceit  that 
it  reaemblod  a  chancellor's  or  a  primate'a. 

Following  the  Hxctminaiion  of  ShaJcepmre  in  tbo  mm.& 
volume,  and  in  a  far  happier  vein,  was  a  conversation, 
alao  feigned  to  have  been  presserved  ty  the  same  scribe 
Ephittim  Barnett,  between  Essex  and  Spenser  a^r 
the  burning  of  the  poet's  house  and  of  hia  children  ia 
Ireland,  This  is  indeed  one  of  tho  noblest  of  all  Lander's 
dialoguei  of  passion.  Caring  little  for  Spenser's  poetry, 
he  had  always  heen  interested  in  bis  View  of  the  Htate  of 
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Aff'tt'rs  in  Ireland  ;  and  Irclftod  in  the  wild  days  of  the 
tithe  rubellioD,  which  was  at  ita  height  when  LrmdoT 
wTotOj  was  in  the  foreground  of  all  men'a  thougbta*  Tho 
beginning  of  the  dialogue  is  political ;  Essex,  who  has 
jnst  been  charged  witli  the  settlement  of  the  kiugdoni^ 
questions  Speaser  without  at  £rst  noticing  his  attgukli 
and  perturbation.  Then  follows  the  famous  passage  in 
which  the  revelation  of  the  poet's  mififartunos  is  at  length 
forced  from  him.  The  nohle  courtesy  of  Essex,  and  the 
tend  era  esi  and  imaginative  bejiuty  of  the  attempts  made 
by  him  to  console  his  friend  before  be  knows  the  full 
nature  of  the  misfortune,  are  set  in  his  finest  contrast  with 
the  crushed  de-spair  of  Spenser,  his  shrinking  from  the 
intolerable  memories  within  hirn^  and  the  -epasai  almost  of 
madness*  with  which  those  memorieB  at  last  burst  from  hia 
lips,  yet  without  ever  tearing  or  forcing  the  strong  fabric 
of  the  language  in  which  they  are  conveyed.  This  is  the 
dialogue  to  which  perhspa  iret  of  all  the  reajtler  should 
turn  who  wishes  to  form  aa  Idea  of  LanJor's  peculiar 
dramatic  power  and  dramiitic  method. 

The  second  book  planned,  and  in  great  part  written^  by 
Landor  at  Fiesole  was  on  a  Greek  theme ;  Perkks  ami 
Aj*iia^ia  ;  and  filletl  two  volumes.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  author  that  he  chose  for  the  treatment  of  this  subject 
a  form  which  no  one  else  would  have  thought  of,  namely 
the  epistolary^  He  ariginally  intended  to  introduce  con- 
versations aa  well,  but  in  the  end  decided  not  to  do  so,  and 
the  book  as  it  stands  conaiats  entirely  of  imaginary  letters 
fiom  Perides  to  Aspasia,  from  Aspasia  to  Periclefl,  and 
from  a  few  minor  personages  to  each  of  them.  The  chief  of 
these  aubordiiiato  correspondents  is  Cleono,  a  fri«nd  and 
former  companion  of  Aspasia  at  Miletus.  Cleone  is  in 
love  with  a  youth  Xeniadcs^  who  himself  ho|K4eesly  loves 
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ABpasia,  and  following  bar  to  Athens,  dies  there.  Famous 
personages  of  Greek  history,  as  Auaxagoras  and  Alci- 
blades,  take  part  ako  in  the  con'espondezic€«  It  is  made 
to  begin  with  the  arrival  of  Aspiisia  in  Athens,  and  her 
first  meeting  with  Pericles,  which  is  represented  as  taking 
place  at  a  perfonimnce  of  the  Pi^oinefhetis  Btmnd  of 
vEschyhis,  and  it  enda  with  the  death  of  Pericitis  during 
the  plague  of  Athens  and  the  oecupation  of  the  Athenian 
temtory  hy  the  Spartans,  Land  or,  as  he  nsed  to  say, 
loved  walking  upon  the  heights;  he  loved  to  thiidc  him- 
self into  feliow-citi unship  with  the  grtiatest  figures  of  the 
greatest  ages  of  htstory  i  and  he  ereatad  for  himself  in 
Periclm  and  Aspama  an  op^jortunity  for  pouring  out  aU 
that  he  had  imagined  or  reflected  concerning  the  golden 
age  of  Greece.  His  sense  of  the  gloriei  of  that  age  can 
best  be  realized  by  reading  the  language  which  he  him- 
self puts  into  the  mouth  of  Periclea,  Conscious  of  his 
approaching  end,  Periclea  writes  a  farewell  letter  to 
Aapasia,  whom  he  haa  sent  into  the  country  out  of  reaeh 
of  contagion. 

It  is  right  and  orderly  (he  beginii)  that  lit?  who  baa  partaken 
BO  largely  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Atheniana,  ehouM  close  the 
prtMieasion  of  their  calamities.  The  fever  that  haa  depopalated 
our  city,  rKtorned  upon  me  last  night,  and  Hippocratefi  and 
Acron  tell  me  that  my  end  is  near. 

When  we  agrct'd,  O  Ai*pasia,  Ui  the  beginning  of  our  loves, 
to  communicate  our  thoughts  by  writing,  even  while  we  were 
hoih.  in  Athens,  t^od  when  we  had  many  reasons  for  it^  we  Uttle 
foresaw  the  mors  powerful  one  that  hoB  rendered  it  neces^ry 
of  late.  We  never  can  meet  again.  The  laws  forbid  it,  and 
love  itself  enforces  them.  Let  wisdom  he  heard  by  you  a«  im- 
perturbably,  and  aiTection  m  iiuthoritatively,  as  ever ;  and  re^ 
member  that  the  sorrow  of  Pericles  can  arise  but  from  the 
bosom  of  Aspftsia.  There  is  onty  one  ward  of  tendemeas  we 
could  say,  which  we  have  not  laid  oftentimes  before;  and  there 
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ifl  no  oonsolation  in  it*    Tke  happj  neyer  aaj,  ftnd  never  haar 

Theti,  in  a  strain  at  onc6  of  composed  resignation  and 
exiilting  retrospect,  and  in  language  beneath  the  austere 
simplicity  of  which  there  throbfl  the  pulse  of  a  pasaionat© 
emotion,  he  proceeds  to  recount  the  glorious  memories  of 
his  life. 

And  now  (he  concludes)  at  the  cloae  of  my  day,  when  every 
light  is  dim,  and  every  guest  departed,  let  me  own  that  thette 
wane  before  me,  remembering,  as  I  do,  in  the  pride  and  fulnesis 
of  my  heart,  that  Athena  confided  her  glory,  and  Aapaita  her 
happiness,  to  me. 

Have  I  been  a  faithful  guardian  P  Lk)  I  resign  them  to  Uie 
cutttody  of  the  gods  uadi  minis  bud  aod  unimpaired  P  Welcome, 
then,  welccime,  my  laat  honr !  After  enjoyiog  for  bo  great  a 
immher  of  years,  in  my  public  and  priTate  life,  what  I  beUeve 
haa  nerer  been  the  lot  of  any  other,  I  now  extend  my  hand  to 
the  urn,  and  take  without  reluctance  or  hesitation  what  i»  the 
lot  of  all 

The  technical  scholar,  it  is  true,  >yill  find  in  Periel&f  ami 
Aspasia  improbahilitiea  and  anachKinisras  enounrh ;  for 
Laiidor  wrote  as  usual  out  of  his  head,  and  without  re- 
newing his  acquaintance  with  authorities  for  his  special 
piirijose  ;  and  his  knowledge,  astonishing  from  any  other 
point  of  view,  was  from  that  of  technical  scholarship  in- 
complete. He  did  not  trouble  himself  about  considerations 
of  this  kind,  obaerving  rightly  cno\}gh  that  Dialogue  was 
not  History,  and  that  in  a  work  of  imagination  some 
libortiea  might  legitimatelj  be  token  with  fact*  Only 
then  he  should  ha^e  been  careful  not  to  quit  that  sphere 
of  thought  and  feeling  where  imagination  is  lawfully 
parttmount ;  not  to  lay  aside,  as  he  too  often  does,  tlie 
tone  of  tlie  literary  artist  for  that  of  the  critical  and 
hietorical  inquirer.  PeHcies  and  A^qnunUf  like  somo  of  the 
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clagsical  Convermtium^  has  the  nuBfortune  of  heing  weighted 
with  diBqiiisitioiis  too  learned  for  the  general  reader,  and 
not  sound  unough  for  the  special  student  But  for  this 
drawback,  the  book  is  throughout  in  Landop's  best 
manner.  It  is  full  of  variety  and  invention;  we  pass 
from  the  performance  of  Promeihetm  before  the  a^aembled 
Athaniaufi  to  Agpa^ia^s  account  of  the  dawn  of  love  be- 
tween herself  and  Peiicles,  and  of  the  fascination  and 
frowardneiis  of  the  boy  Aleibiades ;  to  letters  which  reveal 
the  love-frenzy  of  the  unhappy  Xeniades ;  then  to  others 
containing  criticisnta,  accompanied  by  imaginary  speci- 
mens, of  various  greater  or  minor  Greek  poete  ;  and  thence 
to  original  exerciijes  in  poetry  by  the  con\?epondents 
themaelvea.  One  of  these,  the  fragment  attempted,  wa 
are  asked  to  believe,  by  Aspasia,  on  the  re-union  of 
Agamemnon  and  Iphigenia  among  the  shades,  Landor 
always  accounted  his  beat  piece  of  dmmatic  writing  in 
verse.  In  later  editions  there  are  added  in  this  plaee 
other  scenes  exhibiting  the  vengeance  of  Orestes,  and  illus- 
trating the  proud  and  well-founded  con£.dence  of  ori- 
ginality with  which  Landor  was  acmustomed  to  approach 
anew  themes  already  handled  even  by  the  greatest  of 
masters.  Besides  all  this,  we  have  speeches  of  Pericles 
on  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  war  of  Samoa,  the  dofee* 
tion  of  Megara  and  of  Euhcea,  and  the  policy  of  Athens 
against  Sparta ;  speeches  brief,  compressed,  stately,  uniting 
with  a  careful  avoidance  of  the  examples  to  be  found 
in  Thueydides  a  still  more  carefnl  observance  of  the  pre- 
cept, "  There  is  so  very  much  nut  to  say,"  We  have 
the  scene  in  which  Aspasia  is  accused  before  the  assembly, 
and  Pericles  defends  her.  Towards  the  close  of  the  cor- 
respondence we  find  reflected  in  it  the  shadows  of  war, 
pestilence,   and   calamity.     Finally,   after  the   death   of 
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Periclesj  there  are  added  two  lettora  in  wliich  Alcibiades 
tells  Aspaaia  how  ho  died,  and  how  Cleone,  arriving  at 
the  hoasa  of  mourning  from  Miletus,  was  seized  by  in* 
faction  on  the  threshold ,  and  staggering  towards  the 
garden  where  Xeniades  lay  buried,  died  clasping  the  tomb 
of  him  she  had  loved  in  vain. 

In  all  tlm  the  strength,  conciseness,  and  harmony  of 
Landor*s  English  style  are  at  theij?  htsigbt.  The  verses  in 
the  book  are  again  very  iinef|Ual ;  its  prose  IB  exemplary 
and  delightful  The  proi>erly  dramatic  parts,  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  feeling  between  Peric^les  and  Aspaaia,  and 
between  Cleone  and  Xeniades,  are  often  touched  with 
I^mdor's  utmost,  that  is,  as  w^  have  said,  with  an 
all  but  Shakspearian  subtlety  and  justice  of  insight*  The 
reflcetivo  parts  are  full  of  sayings  aa  new  as  they  are  wke, 
often  illustrated  and  enforced  with  images  of  singular 
beauty.  The  spirit  of  beauty,  indeed,  reigns,  as  it  reigns 
in  baldly  any  other  modern  writing,  over  the  thoughts 
and  language  of  the  characters,  and  the  two  volumes  are 
perhaps  the  richest  mine  which  English  prose  hteratur© 
contains  of  noble  and  unused  quotations. 

As  if  the  body  of  his  book  were  not  full  enough, 
Land  or  muat  needs  append  to  it  two  close- packed 
epilogues  written  in  his  own  name.  One  was  political, 
nominally  on  the  Athenian  government,  but  really  fuH  of 
his  ideas  on  modern  and  especially  English  polities,  on 
the  diseatablishmetit  of  the  Irish  Church,  the  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  of  the  episcopacy;  the  other 
literary,  containing  many  of  those  arguments  on  language 
and  orthography,  intended  for  insertion  in  the  C&nver* 
satifms,  of  which  Lander's  original  draft  had  for  the 
present  disappeared  through  the  carelessness  of  Mr.  JN^.  P. 
Willis.     That  gentleman  had  In  the  meantime  not  a  little 
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icandalized  ids  acqnamtanofls  in  FngUTwl  bj  ths  hook  in 
which  he  had  namted  hiB  «xpeiieiioeB«  To  this  puhlkar 
Htm  and  to  hu  owa  loat  Landor  aUmies  aa  foUowB : — **  1 
never  look  for  anything,  but  I  ahould  add  ddsappointmieiii 
and  fome  degtee  of  inquietude  to  the  loss.  1  i^ret  the 
appeaiance  of  hia  book  mom  than  the  diaappeamnoe  of 
mina.  .  *  *  Gfeatly  as  I-h^ve  been  flattered  by  the  visits 
of  jlmerican  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  for  the  futui^  no 
penclUer  of  similar  compositions  will  deviate  in  my 
fayoiir  to  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from  Flop^no^  lo 
Fiesole.  In  case  of  mktake,  there  is  a  chu-Qiiiig  view  of 
the  two  cities,  and  of  Yaliiarao  and  Yallombioaa»  from 
tho  iron  gate  at  the  entrance  of  my  grounds :  I  could  not 
point  out  a  more  advantageous  position." 

Landor  had  by  thia  time  learnt  not  to  imperil  his 
equanimity  by  personal  dealings  with  publishtits,  Mr,  G, 
P*  B.  James  undertook  the  arrangements  lor  Ptirkhjt  and 
J^jMiidaf  as  Lady  Elessington  had  undertaken  those  for 
the  Examination  of  ShakiqwaTB.  Tlie  book  was  received 
witli  delight  by  a  distinguished  few,  but  ignored  by  the 
general  public.  The  publisher  lost  money  hy  it,  and 
Landor,  without  a  word  of  complaint,  injiiflted  on  making 
good  the  loss.  He  in  like  manner  paid  instead  of  receiving 
money  for  tlie  publication  of  his  next  book,  the  Pejitameron 
ami  Fenttdtif/i'a.  The  Fett  tamer  mi  is  a  aeries  of  dialogue  a, 
connected  hy  a  slender  thread  of  narrative,  and  supposed 
to  have  been  held  on  five  successive  days  between  PetTarch 
and  Boccaccio^  in  Boccaccio's  villa  of  Certaldo,  during  liia 
TBoovery  from  an  illness  and  not  long  before  his  death. 
The  Pmfaiof/Hjf  which  follows,  is  a  series  of  five  miscel- 
laneous dramatic  scenes  entirely  independent  of  the  Pen^ 
tam^on^  and  oonceiYed  in  just  the  same  vein  as  the  shorter, 
dramatic,     imaginary    conveisations  ^    only    written    in 
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blauk  verse  instead  of  prose.  Two  of  tlieae  are  from 
the  story  of  Orestes,  and  are  incoiporated  in  tLo  later 
editions  of  Perkk^  and  Aspamtt  /  the  others  are  between 
Essex  and  Bacon ;  the  Parents  of  Luther ;  and  William 
Rufus  and  Tyrrell ;  the  latter  a  piece  of  great  vigour  and 
spirit. 

In  the  Fmtamm*Qn  Landor  ia  again  at  hia  very  be^L 
All  his  study  of  the  great  Italian  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  all  his  recent  obsetvations  of  Tuscan  scenery 
and  Tuscan  character,  are  turned  to  skilful  and  harmonious 
account,  Landor  loved  and  understiwd  Boccaccio  through 
and  through ;  and  if  he  over-estimated  tliat  pixilitic  and 
amiable  genius  in  comparison  with  other  and  greater  men, 
it  was  an  error  which  for  the  present  purpose  was  almost 
an  advantage.  Nothing  e^n  be  pleasanter  than  the  inter- 
coujye  of  the  two  friendly  poets  as  Lamlor  had  imagined 
it  J  nothing  more  classically  idyllic  than  the  im^idental 
episodes.  Even  the  humour  of  the  piece  is  successful,  in 
all  at  least  that  haa  to  do  with  the  cbaractetfl  of  the  sly 
parish  priest,  the  pretty  and  slirewd  servant  maid  Assun- 
tina,  and  her  bashful  lover.  True,  there  occur  one  or  two 
heavy  stories,  heavily  and  ineffectively  told.  And  ntany 
lovers  of  Dante  may  be  shocked  at  the  unsympathetic 
criticism  of  that  poet  which  fills  a  large  part  of  each  day'^ 
conversation.  This  is  in  part  consonant  with  the  opinions 
ascribed  traditionally  to  Petrarch,  and  in  part  represents 
La  adores  private  judgment.  He  held  Dante  to  be  one  of 
the  very  greatest  of  all  poets,  but  thought  ho  showed  lus 
true  greatness  only  at  rare  intervals,  Eecognizing  in 
poetry,  as  in  history,  the  part  due  to  the  individual  alone, 
Landor  holds  Dante  personally  responsible  for  all  those 
tpialities  which  were  imprinted  on  him  by  bis  element  and 
Lis  age^     Instaad  of  perceiving  in  him,  as  Carfyle  taught 
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the  ne%t  generation  of  etadentfi  to  perceive,  the  "  voioo  * 
of  all  the  Catholic  centuries,  the  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Middle  Age  and  of  Florence,  Landor  acknowledged  in 
him  only  a  man  of  extraordinary  gejiias,  who  had  indulged 
in  the  Inferno  in  a  great  deal  of  vindictivo  ferocity,  and  in 
the  Paradim  of  barren  theological  mysticism.  Haviiig  no 
sympathy  for  the  Gothic  in  literature,  that  i&  to  say,  for 
the  fantastic,  the  nnreasonahle,  and  the  grim,  Landor 
coUects  for  supertiuoos  and  somewhat  tedious  K?prohation 
examplea  of  these  qualities  from  Dante,  H©  a&sertjs  an 
ex-traviigant  disproportion  hct^veen  the  good  and  the  bad 
parta  of  his  work,  and  falls  to  do  justice  even  to  that 
unmatched  power  which  Dante  exhibits  in  every  page» 
and  which  Landor  hiiusclf  shar«d  with  him  in  a  remark- 
able degree,  of  striking  out  a  visihle  image  in  words 
sudden,  massive,  and  decisive.  But  aU  this  and  more 
may  be  forgiven  Landor  for  the  sake  of  such  criticism 
as  he  devotes  to  those  parts  of  Dante  which  he  doea 
admiiG.  On  the  episode  of  Piero  and  Francesca,  he  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Boccaccio  the  following  comments  : — 


Peirmrca,  The  thirty  lines  from  Ed  iu  xmt\,  are  anequalled 
by  any  other  oontinueas  titirty  m  the  whole  domijiioiis  of 
poetry. 

Boeeacio.  Give  me  rather  the  eii  on  FranceQca :  for  if  in  the 
fonniar  1  liud  the  simple,  vigorouB,  cle&r  narriLttcn^  I  find  al^o 
what  I  would  not  wish^  the  features  of  Ugolino  refii^cted  full 
in  Dantif,  The  two  characters  are  similar  in  themFekei ;  hurd, 
cruel,  infleiible^  midignant,  but,  whenever  moved,  moved  power- 
ful! jr.  In  Fraucesca^  with  the  faculty  of  dirine  spirits,  he 
lenve&  his  own  nature  (not  indeed  the  ei/wst  rcpreseivtatiYe  of 
thdrs),  and  eonverts  nil  his  streu^'th  into  tenderness.  The 
great  poet,  like  the  original  man  of  the  Platonbtt,  is  dontle, 
p08§e«sin^  the  further  ailvanta^e  of  heini*:  able  to  drop  one  half 
at  his  option,  and  to  resume  it.     Some  of  the  tenderest  on 
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paper  have  no  sjmpathics  beyond ;  and  gome  of  th&  aiiater^t 
ID  their  inter<XMinie  with  their  fcllow'-creaturesp  l^iave  ileluged 
the  wortd  with  tears.  It  u  not  from  the  rose  that  tlie  he« 
jffttheru  honej,  hut  often  from  the  motit  acrid  and  tuoat  hittei* 
leaves  and  p«tab. 

Qnando  leggemmp  il  diaiato  riso 

Esser  badftto  di  cotanto  amanto, 
Queati,  ohe  mai  6&  me  non  fm  diviso  ! 

La  boooa  nil  boci^  tntto  tremauta  ,  .  . 
"~  Qaieoito  fh  il  libro^  e  cbi  lo  scrisse  .  .  . 

Quel  giomo  pih  non  yi  legg^mmo  i^yootd. 

In  the  tnidst  of  h^r  punishment,  Francesca,  when  she  totnea  to 
the  tendereat  part  of  her  storj,  tells  it  with  eomplaceocy  and 
delight ;  and,  instead  of  naming  Paolo,  which  indeed  she  never 
hm  done  from  the  1>^ inning,  she  now  designatei  him  aa 
Qnesti,  ohe  mai  (la  me  non  fia  diviao! 

Are  we  not  impelled  to  join  in  her  prayer,  wishing  them  happier 
in  their  union  p 

Pttrarca.  If  there  be  no  sin  in  it. 

Boccado.  A  J,  and  even  if  there  be .  .  ,  God  help  n« !   Whit 
a  8we«t  aspiration  in  each  cesnra  of  the  Terse  !  three  love-aighs 
fixt  and  incorporate  f     Then  when  she  hath  said 
La  bo0oa  mi  baciCi  tuito  tremaiito, 

ahe  stops :  she  would  avert  the  ejes  of  Dante  from  her ;  he 
looks  tbr  the  sequel :  she  thinks  he  looks  sevendy  ;  she  says* 
"  Galcotto  i»  the  name  of  the  hook/'  fancying  hj  this  timorous 
little  Aight  she  hai^  drawn  him  far  enough  from  the  nest  of  her 
young  loves*  No,  the  eagle  beak  of  Dante  and  his  piercing 
eyes  are  yet  over  her.  "  Galeoito  is  the  name  of  the  hook/' 
"What  matters  thatp*'  "And  of  the  writer.**  "Or  that 
either  P"  At  last  she  disarms  him  :  hut  how  ?  '*  Thai  day  we 
read  no  more/*  Such  a  depth  of  intuitive  judgment,  such  a 
delicacy  of  perception,  exists  not  in  any  other  work  of  human 
genius. 

It  is  &  part  of  Landor'a  own  delicacy  in  handling  the 
passage  that  he  poatponea  until  another  time  the  mention 
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of  its  on©  flaw ;  namely  the  fact  that  GaifmUo  xb  really 
an  equivalent  for  Pandarus,  ^ext  to  this  example  of 
'vvhat  LandoT  could  do  in  criticii^rD,  let  us  take,  also  from 
tlie  ^mtameroii^  an  example  of  what  lie  could  do  in 
allegory.  This  was  a  form  of  composition  for  which 
Landor  had  in  general  Bome  contempt^  eapeeially  when^ 
as  by  iSpenser,  it  was  used  aa  a  foundation  more  or  less 
shifting  and  dubious  for  an  independent  etructnre  of 
romanca«  But  the  direct  and  unambiguous  uae  of  all^ory 
in  illustration  of  human  life  and  experience  he  thought 
occasionally  permissible,  and  no  one  except  the  oTyect  of 
his  a  version  J  Plato,  liaa  used  it  as  well.  Petrarch's  all©. 
gory,  or  rather  dream,  in  the  Pentanieron^  is  of  love, 
aleep,  and  death.  It  is  an  example  unmatched,  a«  I 
think,  in  literatui'e,  of  the  union  of  Greek  purity  of  out- 
line with  Florentine  poignancy  of  fientiraent  The  oftener 
we  read  it,  the  moro  strongly  it  attracts  and  holds  us  by 
tiie  treble  charm  of  its  quiet,  sober  cadences,  its  lumijioiia 
imagery,  and  itfl  deep,  consolatory  wisilom.  The  thoughts 
and  feelings  concerning  life  and,  the  issues  of  Hfe  which  it 
translates  into  allegorical  sliape  will  be  found  to  yield 
more  and  more  meaning  the  closer  they  are  grasped  : — 

I  had  reflected  for  Bome  time  on  this  lubject  (the  uisc  and 
misuse  of  allegfoty,  tajs  Patrarch),  when,  wearied  with  the 
length  of  my  walk  over  the  mountamsi  and  finding  a  soft  aid 
mole-hill  covered  with  grey  grass  by  the  wayuidej  I  Uid  my 
head  npon  it  and  slept  I  cannot  telL  how  long  it  wi^  before  n 
species  of  dream  or  viiiion  came  over  tue. 

Two  heaiitiful  youtha  appeared  beside  me;  each  was 
winged;  hut  the  wings  were  hanging  down,  and  set^med  ill 
adapted  to  flight.  One  of  thera,  whfwse  voice  was  the  softest  I 
ever  heard,  looking  at  me  frequently,  said  to  the  other,  '*  Jle  ia 
under  my  guardianship  for  the  present;  do  not  awaken  him 
with  that  feather,*'     Methought,  on  hearing  the  whwper,  I  saw 
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fiometbing-  like  th«  feather  of  on  arrow,  and  then  the  arrow 
it«*?lf^th©  whole  of  itj  even  t<i  the  point ;  ttltbough  he  carried 
it  m  liucb  a  mnirner  that  it  was  diffii^iiit  at  fir»t  to  dbcorer  mgre 
than  a  palm's  length  of  it ;  the  retit  of  the  shaft  (and  the  whole 
of  the  harb)  wah  btfhind  hla  ancle^i. 

**  This  feather  nevev  awiikens  any  one/*  replied  he  rather 
petulantly,  "  but  it  bringu  more  of  couGdent  seourity,  and  more 
of  cherished  dreama  than  yon,  without  me,  are  capable  of 
imparting." 

"  Be  it  «>,'*  answered  the  gentler,  "  none  h  less  inclined  tn 
quarrel  or  dispute  than  I  am.  Many  whom  you  have  wimoded 
griL'VouKly  call  upon  me  for  succour,  but  &o  little  am  I  disposed 
to  thwart  you  it  ih  neldom  I  venture  to  do  mo  re  for  them  than 
to  whisper  a  few  words  of  ciimibft  in  pa&aing.  How  many 
tiepfcuache^  on  the^e  oocanionA  have  been  ua^t  upon  me  for 
iudiSerance  aod  itifidelUy  I  Nearly  as  many  and  nearly  iu  the 
eauie  tennfi  &a  upon  you/' 

"  Odd  enoujfh  that  we,  0  tleep !  should  be  thought  m 
alike  I "  imid  Love  TOnteinptuoualy,  "  Yoiider  u  he  who  bears 
a  nearer  resemblance  to  you ;  the  dullest  have  observed  it*' 

I  fancied  I  turned  my  eyes  to  where  he  waa  pointing,  and 
saw  at  a  distance  thu  figure  he  designated.  Meanwhile  the 
contention  went  on  uointerruptedly.  Sleep  was  slow  io  assert- 
ing bis  power  or  his  benefiU,  Love  recapitulated  them,  but 
only  that  he  might  awiert  hU  own  above  tliem.  Suddenly  be 
calted  on  roe  to  deeide,  and  to  ehooae  my  patron^  Under  the 
influence,  first  of  the  one,  then  of  the  other,  I  sprang  fit^m 
re[[JC!fte  to  rapture ;  I  alighted  from  rapture  on  repOKe,  and  knew 
not  which  wa*  sweetesL  Love  was  very  angry  with  me*  and 
declared  he  would  cmss  me  throughout  the  whole  of  my 
existence.  Wbatevt^r  I  might  on  other  occmsiona  have  thought 
of  his  veraoity  I  now  felt  too  surely  the  conviction  that  he 
would  ke**p  hi»  word*  At  last^  before  the  ckwe  of  the  alter- 
cation, the  third  ^I'uius  had  advanced,  aitd  stoqd  near  us.  I 
cannot  ti^ll  how  1  knew  him,  but  I  knew  liim  to  be  the  geoius 
I  if  Death.  Breatble^ta  as  I  wa»  at  beholding  him,  I  floon 
became  familiar  with  bis  features,  First  tbey  Mem^  only  calm ; 
presently  they   became   contemplative,   and   lastlv   beautilnli 
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those  of  the  Graces  thettiseWea  are  1e«si  regular,  Ie««i  hannoniatin, 
lesa  coiiiposed*  Love  glaiicf*d  at  liim  unsteailily*  with  a  counte- 
n Alice  in  which  there  wa«  nonrewhat  of  anjcietj*  somewhat  of 
dij^aio,  and  cried,  *'  Go  Q,wa.j  \  go  awaj  !  Nathing  that  thcrn 
toQcheflt  liveti/' 

'*  Say  rather^  child  I  "  replied  the  ndvancing  form,  and  ad- 
vancing grew'  loftier  and  statelier,  say  rath«r  that  nofchiDg^  of 
beautiful  or  of  glorious  liTca  its  own  true  life  until  my  wing 
hath  passed  over  it." 

Love  parted,  and  rumpled  and  bent  dowa  with  his  fore- 
finger the  (itiir  short  feathers  on  his  arrow-head,  hut  replied  not. 
Although  he  frowned  worse  than  ever,  und  at  me,  I  dreaded 
him  less  and  less^  and  scarcely  looked  toward  hina.  The  milder 
and  calmer  genius^  the  third,  in  proportion  a»  I  took  courage  to 
contemplate  him,  regarded  me  with  more  and  moietKimpIacem^. 
Ho  hold  neither  flower  nor  arrow,  as  the  others  did  ■  but  thrxiw- 
iDg  hack  the  claaters  of  dark  curia  that  overshadowed  his 
countenance,  he  presented  to  mo  hia  hand,  openly  and  beaiguly. 
I  shrank  on  looking  at  him  «o  near,  and  jet  I  sighed  ta  lore 
him.  He  smildi,  not  without  an  expression  of  pity,  at  per- 
oeiving  my  diffidence,  my  timidity ;  for  I  remembered  how  soft 
was  the  hand  of  Sleep,  how  warm  and  entrancing  was  Love  a. 
By  degreea  I  grew  ashamed  of  my  ingratitude,  and  turning  ray 
face  ftway,  I  held  out  my  arms  and  felt  mj  neck  within  hia. 
CompOHUre  allayed  all  the  th robbings  of  my  bosomi  the  eoolQe«a 
of  freshest  morning  breathed  around,  the  beavenEt  seemed  ta 
open  above  me,  while  the  beautiful  cheek  of  my  deliverer  rcisted 
on  my  head.  I  would  now  have  looked  for  those  others,  but, 
knowing  my  intention  by  my  gesture,  he  said  consolatonly, — 

"  Sleep  is  on  bis  way  to  the  earth,  where  many  are  calling 
him,  but  it  is  not  to  them  he  hastens ;  for  e?erj  oall  only 
makes  him  ^y  further  off.  Sedately  and  gravely  im  he  koka,  Iw 
is  nearly  as  caprictoui  and  volatile  as  the  more  arrogant  and 
ferocious  one/' 

"  And  Love,"  said  I,  "  whither  ia  he  departed?  If  not  too 
late  I  would  propili4te  and  appease  him." 

"  He  who  cannot  follow  me,  he  who  cannot  overtake  and 
pasa   roe,"  said  the  geniufi,  "  is  unworthy  of  tb©  name,  the 
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most  glorioui  in  eartli  or  heaven.     Look  ap !  Love  la  yonder^ 
and  r*?udj  to  receivi^  thee*** 

I  looked ;  the  earth  was  under  me ;  I  saw  onlj  the  deaf 
hlue  flkj,  and  something  brighter  ahove  it 

The  Faitaimrofh  bears  on  its  title-page  the  date  1837. 
JJefore  the  book  appeared  a  great  cbang^i  had  come  ovt^r 
Landijr*B  life.  He  lind  saiil  farewell  to  his  btiuutiftil 
horae  at  Fiesole  ;  had  turned  his  back  upon  his  children  ; 
uprooted  himself  from  all  his  household  pleas  tires  and 
QCcupationB ;  and  come  back  to  live  alone  in  England. 
In  a  poeni  introduced  into  the  Fcftiaineran  itself,  in  which 
those  pleasures  and  occupations  are  more  fully  deBcrib(jd 
than  in  any  other  of  his  writings,  ho  looks  upon  them 
already  as  things  of  the  past.  The  piece  is  nomiiiaHy 
quoted  by  Boct^ccio  afl  the  work  of  an  Italian  gentleman 
tbrced  to  leave  his  country ;  it  is  really  an  address  written, 
by  Landor  from  England  to  his  youngest  son  "  Carlino," 

To  this  second  disruption  of  his  home  Landor  had  been 
forced  by  renewed  dissensions  with  his  wife.  The  Fieso- 
Ian  household  bad  in  truth  been  below  the  surface  no 
harmonious  or  well-ordered  one.  A  husband  absorbed 
in  his  own  imaginings,  a  wife  more  ready  to  make  herstdf 
agreeable  to  any  one  else  than  to  her  husbaml,  chjlUrcn 
devotedly  loved,  but  none  the  less  allowed  to  run  wild, 
here  were  of  themselves  elements  enough  of  domestic 
shipwreck.  Add  to  this  that  Ltindor'a  own  occasional 
hnrste  of  passion  would  seem  to  have  met  more  than  their 
match  in  Mrs,  I^indors  persistent  petulance  of  opposi* 
tion*  The  immediate  cause  of  hii  departure  he  himself, 
and  at  least  one  friemlly  witness,  alleged  to  have 
been  the  language  repeatedly,  and  hi  the  face  of  all 
remonstrances,  addressed  to  him  by  his  wife  in  presence 
of   the    children-     This    Landor   had  felt  to  be    alike 
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damonilkiug  to  them  and  humiliating  to  hjmaelf,  and 
had  dtstennined  to  endure  it  no  longer.  He  left  his 
home  in  the  spring  of  1835 ;  spent  the  summer  hy  him- 
self  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca  ;  reached  England  early  in  the 
autumn,  stayed  for  three  months  with  his  Mend  Ablett 
at  Llanhedr,  and  then  went  for  the  winter  to  Clifton* 
Kext  year  he  was  for  a  long  time  again  at  Llaubedr, 
after  which  he  stayed  for  a  while  in  London,  renewing 
old  fi*iendahip3  and  forming  new.  In  the  meantime 
frienda  of  both  sides  of  the  house  had  been  endeavoniing 
to  hring  about  some  kind  of  arrangement  between  the 
husband  and  wife.  In  the  interests  of  the  cliHdren, 
over  whom  Mi's,  Landor  confessed  that  ahe  had  no  CQti- 
trol,  it  was  proposed  that  while  they  and  ahe  should 
continue  to  live  together,  whether  in  England  ot  abroad, 
Landor  should  establish  himself,  if  not  UDtler  the  same  roof, 
at  any  rate  close  by.  At  one  time  it  was  settled  that  the 
chihlren  should  come  to  meet  their  father  in  Germany* 
and  with  that  view  Landor  travelled  to  Heidelberg  in 
September,  1836»  But  they  never  came,  not  were  any  of 
the  other  proposed  arrangementa  in  the  end  found  practi- 
cable. Landor's  children  remained  with  their  mother  at 
Fiesole  ;  letters  and  presents  continued  to  he  exchanged 
between  tliem  and  their  father ;  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
commg  years  they  came  to  visit  him  in  England ;  but 
they  were  practically  lost  to  liim  henceforward.  With 
his  wife's  relations  lining  in  tbia  country  he  continued  to 
he  on  perfectly  cordial  terms.  The  winter  of  1836-37 
he  passed,  like  the  last,  at  Clifton,  where  he  and  Southey^ 
whose  health  and  strength  began  about  this  time  to  fail,  once 
more  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  each  other's  society.  From 
Clii^on  Landor  went  again,  as  on  the  previous  year^  first 
to  stay  with  Ablett  at  Llanbedr,  and  then  with  Lady  Bke- 
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BiBgton,  now  widowed,  in  Loudon.  The  rest  of  the  summer 
having  been  spent  in  viaitB  iit  Torqnaj  atid  Plymouth,  he 
finally  settled  down,  in  October,  1 837,  at  Batli ;  and  from 
this  date  a  new  period  in  hie  life  begins, 

The  two  years  between  Landor's  departure  from  Fiesole 
and  bis  establishment  at  Bath  had  not  been  idly  spent.  The 
last  touches  had  been  added  to  Pender  and  Aspama,  and  a 
good  deal  of  iho  Pentanieron  had  been  for  the  first  time 
written,  either  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  or  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land. Other  minor  publicationa  had  quickly  followed.  First 
an  Irish  squib  in  verse,  of  which  the  le^  said  the  better, 
directed  against  the  morality  of  the  priesthootl,  and  entitled 
Terr^  Hogan,  Kext  a  poHtical  pamphlet  in  the  form  of 
letters  addressed  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  called  Leikn^s 
of  a  CmiservaUm.  The  particular  point  to  which  these 
letters  is  directed  is  the  remedy  of  episcopal  abnaea  in 
Wales ;  but  they  contain  much  political  and  peraonal 
matter  of  interest  Ijesides.  For  one  thing  they  inform 
us  of,  what  students  of  Landor  seem  hitherto  to  have 
overlooked,  the  precise  shape  which  his  long-cherished 
project  of  a  history  of  hie  own  times  had  latterly  assumed, 
and  of  the  end  to  which  it  had  come. 

It  is  known  to  many  dietbgtushed  meo,  literary  and  politicfti, 
of  both  parties,  that  I  have  long  been  occupied  in  writing  a 
wo?k,  which  I  thought  to  entitle  The  Letters  of  a  Conferva- 
lilt*.  In  tbeiifl  I  attempted  to  trace  and  to  eipo«e  the  fault* 
and  fallaijies  of  every  adtniniHtration»  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  one  thousand  aeTen  hundred  and  ieTenty-iive,  I 
was  horn  at  the  opc^ning  of  that  year ;  and  many  have  been 
my  opptittutiities  of  conversing,  at  home  aud  abroad,  with  thosa 
who  partook  in  the  events  that  followed  it  ,,-,,.  . 
I  threw  these  papers  into  the  fire  ;  no  record  of  them  is  eiiating, 

Landor's  reason  for  destroying  his  work  hod  been  the 
creditahle  one  that  its  reprehension  of  some  living  states- 
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ID  en  had  come  to  him  to  seem  more  etfong  than  wtm  de- 
sirable to  publiBh.  la  the  coui'se  of  the  far  narrower 
argument  to  which  his  present  Letters  are  directed,  tan  dor 
&ids  occasion  for  these  extremely  chafacterifitic  observu- 
tions  on  the  national  and  religious  chaTacteriaties  of  the 
Welshj  to  whom,  after  his  prolonged  visits  at  Llanbedr, 
he  feels  more  kindly  oow  than  of  yore,  in  comparieon  with 
those  of  the  Irish: — 

In  the  Irifih  we  aee  the  fir©  aad  riracity  of  a  Bouthem  people : 
tlicir  languagCi  tbeir  religion^  every  thought  is  full  of  imagies. 
They  have  been,  and  ever  must  be,  idolaters.  Do  not  let  their 
good  clergy  be  imgry  with  me  for  the  expresfiion.  I  meau  uo 
harm  by  it.  Firmly  do  I  believe  that  the  Almighty  is  too 
merciful  and  too  wise  for  auj^er  or  displeasure  at  it.  Would 
one  of  these  kind-hearted  prieuta  be  aurjy  at  being  taken  for 
another  ?  Cei'tainly  not  :  and  quite  at  certainly  the  Maker  of 
mankind  will  graciously  tmc^yt  thwlr  gratitude,  whether  the 
offt^riiig  he  laid  in  the  temple  or  on  the  turf,  whether  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  heart,  before  a  beaatiful  ima^e,  expressing 
love  and  benignity,  or,  without  any  visible  object,  in  the  bleak 
and  desart  air. 

The  Welshman  if  serioua,  eoucentrated  and  morose ;  easily 
offended,  not  easily  appeased  i  strongly  excited  by  religious 
zeal ;  hut  there  is  melancholy  in  the  musick  of  bis  mind.  Cina- 
merian  gloom  is  banging  utill  about  hia  character ;  and  hiB  God 
is  the  God  of  the  mountain  and  the  storm. 

One  more  equally  characteristic  qnotation,  and  wo  may 
dose  the  Letters  of  a  ComtTvaiive. 

The  Bishop  of  Ix>ndon  groaned  at  an  apparition  in  Ireland : 
and  a  horrible  one  it  was  indeed  A  clergyman  was  compelled 
by  the  severity  oi  Fortune,  or,  more  ChrUHauly  speaking,  by 
the  wiles  and  msliciouauess  of  Satau,  to  see  his  son  work  in 
his  garden. 

Had  the  right  reverend  baron  ^Ma^  my  house,  early  m  ihe 
morning,  or  late  in  the  evening,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
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have  found  me  doing  the  Hame  thing,  and  ofteiytioiefl  more 
UDpmfitably;  that  is,  plantini;^  tree*  from  wlikh  Mome  other 
will  gather  the  fruit.  Would  hia  mitred  head  have  turned 
giddy  to  8e«  me  on  a  ladder,  pruDtag  or  i^rafting  my  peaches  ? 
I  should  have  been  aorry  for  it,  not  being  used  to  come  down 
until  my  work  waa  over,  oven  when  visitors  no  lesfl  illuatriouj 
than  tlie  right  Mferend  baron  have  called  on  me.  But  we 
have  talked  together  in  our  relative  slatioUM  i  I  above,  they 
below. 

Beeidea  this,  Landor  contiibuted  in  1837  to  Leigh 
Hunt's  Monthly  Repodiory  a  Bonea  of  dialogaea  and  letters 
called  Higli.  atid  Low  Life  in  If  a  If/,  which  are  good  in 
proportion  to  their  gravity  ;  the  majority,  being  facetious, 
art?  somewhat  forced  and  dreary,  A  rare  volume^  and  one 
much  cherished  by  the  lovers  of  Landor^  is  that  which  Mr* 
Ablett  printed  for  private  distribution  in  this  same  year 
1837.  It  contains  a  lithograph  from  Count  d'Qnsay*^ 
profile  of  Landor  drawn  in  1825  |  a  dedication  or  inicrip- 
lion  two  pages  long,  and  in  the  most  mincingly  ceremo- 
nious  vein,  to  Mis.  Ablett  by  her  husband,  and  a  selection 
from  the  Conmrsatimts  and  other  fugitive  piecBs  which 
Landtrhad  contributed  to  various  periodicals  since  his  viait 
to  England  five  years  before  j  besides  somo  extracts  from 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  one  or  two  effusions  which  appear  to  kr 
Mr-  Ahlett's  own. 

Lastly  Landor  printed*  etill  in  the  antunm  of  1837,  a 
pamphlet  in  rhyming  couplets  which  he  coUed  A  Satire 
on  Satiniitit,  and  Adimmitton  io  DfHraetont.  This  i^  an 
attempt  in  a  manner  of  writing  which  he  had  abandoned 
since  boyhood.  Landor  had  allowed  himself  for  once  to  be 
irritated  by  a  review  ;  an  attack,  namely,  on  hia  acholaiship 
(accompanied,  it  should  be  said,  witii  general  crilicisma  oi 
a  laudatory  kind)  which  had  appeared  in  Blachi^mxi, 
Hn  now  indulged,  clumgUy  it  must  be  confessed,  in  the 
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somewhat  stal^  entertainment  of  baiting  Scotdi  reTiew^iiBi, 
The  only  things  which  m^k^  the  Satire  noteworthy  mb 
the  lines  in  which  Landor  ftllude^  to  hia  own.  scene  of 
Agamemuon  and  Iphigenia, — 

Far  from  the  footgfrool  of  the  tragic  thron©, 
1  am  tm^cdmei  in  tliifi  BOene  alooe,— 

and  the  passages  in  which  ho  allows  himself  to  torn 
a^iinat  the  old  object  of  his  lespect  and  admifatjon, 
Wortls worth.  He  had  been  letting  certain  remarks  littered 
by  or  attributed  to  Wordsworth  ninkle  in.  his  niin^L  He 
had  begun  to  disco\*er,  durijig  hia  visit  in  1832,  the 
narrow  intellectual  sympatliies  of  that  great  poet^  and  his 
indifleiience  to  the  merits  of  nearly  all  poetry  except  hia 
0W11-  Now  again,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  Laudor  had 
te^n  or  imagined  Wordsworth  cold,  wliile  eyory  one  else 
wm  entluisiastic,  when  they  were  present  together  at  the 
firj^t  night  of  T:Llfoiird'&  Ion.  Lastly,  it  had  been  related 
to  him  that  Wordsworth  had  said  he  would  not  give  !iv6 
shillings  a  ream  for  the  poetry  of  Southey.  If  ever  ia  the 
least  degree  jealous  on  his  own  aecoimt,  Landor  was  in- 
tensely so  on  account  of  hi.^  friend,  and  forgetting  the  life- 
long intimacy  and  regard  of  Worda worth  and  Sotitheyp 
thought  proper  to  call  the  former  to  account  as  a 
**  Detractor^'  The  lines  in  which  he  doe^  so  are  not 
good ;  they  hit  what  wan  to  some  extent  really  a  blot 
in  Wordsworth's  nature  ;  but  they  had  much  better  never 
have  been  written ;  and  we  think  with  regret  of  the  old 
phmses  of  legard—^' t.vr,  civis^  philm-ophe,  jjoeia, prct^tan^ 
$tiiinnte/'  and  "  When  'mid  their  light  thy  light  appears/' 
Wordsworth,  to  whose  notice  the  attack  was  only  brought 
some  time  after  it  appear^!,  was  little  rtiffied  by  it.  Neither 
was  Landor  on  Ids  part,  when  Crabbe  Robinson  strongly 
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remonstrated  with  him  on  hia  Satire,  the  least  ofleoded. 
Among  other  things,  Landot  had  referred  to  hia  own 
lines  on  the  Shell,  from  Gehtr^  as  being  *'the  hav  from 
which  Wordawortli  drew  his  wire  "  in  a  nearly  analogona 
passage  of  the  Ktenrifum,  Wordsworth  denied  anj  con- 
scious imitation.  It  may  at  this  point  not  be  without 
interest  to  compare  Landor'e  original  lines,  the  best  known 
in  all  his  poetry,  with  those  in  which  they  were  thus 
echoed  by  his  brother  poets,  accidentally,  it  seems,  by 
Word  awe  rtb,  and  avowedly  by  Byron.  In  the  original  it 
is  the  sea-nymph  who  proposes  the  shell  as  an  appropriate 
forfeit  to  be  paid  by  her  to  Tamar  if  he  beats  her  in 
wrestling:^ 

But  I  bnYe  iiDHona  sbdla  of  pearly  btto 

Within,  flod  they  that  lustre  have  imbibed 

In  tbe  Sun'apal&oe^porch,  where,  when  ud voiced^ 

Hm  chariot' wheel  standi  midway  in  tho  wavp, 

Bbako  one,  and  it  Awakonn  }  then  apply 

its  poliaht  lip  to  your  atteuiiir«  ear. 

And  it  remembers  its  aii|ftiflt  abodo^i 

And  niurniara  aa  the*  ocoaa  murmnra  tharo. 

ByTon's  lines  in  the  Island  compare  the  subdued  sound 
of  the  flea  at  aunact  with  tbat  to  be  heard  in  the  shell ;  and 
it  is  of  a  piece  with  hia  usual  swinging  car-eleBSuess  of  the 
**inurmurer  "  of  one  line  is  made  to  "  rave"  ihvm  Imm 
further  on ; — 

The  Ooe&n  Bcarco  spoke  loudor  with  his  ffweil 

Than  breathes  bis  mimic  mmmuror  in  the  ehell. 

As,  far  divided  from  his  parf^nt  deep, 

Tho  »ca.borti  infaot  ones,  and  will  not  sleep, 

Eaiaitig  his  littlo  ploioi  in  Tain,  to  Fare 

For  tho  broad  buflom  tji  his  muting  i 


Wortlsworth   turns  the  phenomenon  to  account  for  the 
purposes  of  a  fine  metaphysical  and  didactic  metaphor. 
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descnbmg  it  at  the  same  time  in  lined  which,  compared 
with  any  of  those  in  the  passage  from  Gthir  except  the 
fonrth  and  fifth,  are  somewhat  himbering  and  dilated. 
The  shell,  Landor  said,  had  in  this  version  lost  its  pearly 
hue  within  J  and  ita  memory  of  where  it  had  abided, 

I  bara  aeeni 
A  eiiriouB  ehild  wbo  dwelt  opati  a  tmot 
Of  inlaDd  gnoimdj  appl  jing-  to  his  ear 
The  oonToluttona  of  a  smooth-lipped  ^haXl ; 
To  whiobj  in  Btleooe  bueh^d,  bk  very  soul 
Ltatea'd  intenAQly ;  and  Ma  count^naDce  sooa 
Brightened  with  joy  j  for  murmuriogs  from  withiti 
Wore  bofLtd^  aonoroos  oadenoeB  1  wbertiby. 
To  bia  boU^f,  tlie  monitor  expreta'd 
Mjsterioua  uulon  with  ita  nativo  B<&a. 
EYfln  Buob  a  Shell  tbe  umyeree  itself 
Ih  to  the  ear  of  Mth. 

In  Lan dor's  general  criticiema  on  Wordaworth*8  poetry,! 
from  this  time  forward,  there  is  perceptible  less  change  of* 
tone  than  in  those  on  hia  peraom  The  great  achievement 
of  Wordsworth,  his  poetical  revelation  of  a  sympathy^  more 
close  and  binding  than  had  ever  before  been  expressed  in 
words,  between  the  bearta  of  nature  and  of  man,  had  in  it 
too  much  of  the  metaphysical  for  Landor  at  any  time  fully 
to  appreciate.  But  now  as  formorly,  Wordfiworth  re- 
mained for  I-randor  a  fine  poet,  although  marred  by  paeis 
ility  and  dulness  \  the  heat  of  aJl  poeta  of  country  lifu  j 
the  author  of  the  best  aonnets,  after  one  or  two  of  MiltoTiJ 
in  the  language,  and  in  hia  Luodamki  of  at  leaat  one  poei 
classical  both  in  thought  and  e:spref}sion. 


CHAPTEE  Vn. 

LTFB      AT     BATH — ^DRAMAa^HELLUNICS — LAST      FBUIT — 
DRY   STICKS. 

(1837—1858.) 

During  the  two  ud settled  years  that  followed  his  return 
to  England,  Land  or,  as  we  have  seen,  continued  to  write 
aa  iiidustrioualy  ag  ever*  Neither  is  there  i>erceptihle  in 
the  works  bo  produced  the  shadow  of  any  severe  inward 
struggle  or  distress.  Did  La n dor  then  really,  wo  cannot 
help  asking  ourselveSj  feel  very  deeply  the  breaking  up  of 
his  beautiful  Itidian  home  or  not  f  A  few  years  before 
he  could  not  bear  his  children  to  be  out  of  his  eight  even 
for  a  day ;  did  he  suffer  as  we  should  have  expected  him 
to  suffer  at  his  total  separation  from  them  nowl 

The  poem  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  last 

chapter  treats  of  their  pleasures  and  oceu patio na  at  the 

I  Viila   Gherardesca  in  a  tone  of  alfectionate,  but  by  no 

I  means  inconsolable,  regret.      Another  retrospective  piece 

j         written  at  Tor(|Uay  in  1857  touches  on  the  same  matters 

in  a  still  lighter  strain,    A  hrief  and  probably  some- 

I         what    earlier  Faremil  to  liahj^   in   blank   veiae,   is   a 

good  deal  graver  in  its  tone ;  but  the  only  instance,  ex- 

capt   once    or  twice   in  his  letters,   in    which    Londor 

j        write#  of  his  changed  life  in  a  strain  at  all  approach- 
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composed  on  one  of  his  birthdays ;  verses  which  happen 
also  to  be  among  his  best ;  claasicaUy  f^imple  and  straight- 
forward in  thought  and  diction,  and  in  cadancja  unuBually 
full  and  solemn : — 

The  day  returtis,  my  natal  day. 

Borne  on  the  atorm  &nd  peJ&  witli  adow, 

And  seoTDfi  to  ask  mo  why  1  itay, 
fitnckeu  by  Time  and  bow*d  by  Woo. 

Mimy  war«  <m<y&  the  frieDda  who  ciuni;» 
To  wiah  me  joy ;  and  then?  are  eome 

Who  wish  it  now  J  bat  Qot  the  samej 
They  are  whenoe  IHexidfl  can  nerer  oome  ; 

Nor  arts  they  you  my  Iovg  wat^ht  o*er 

Cradled  in  ionoccaoci  and  sleep  | 
Ton  aniile  into  my  eyea  no  more, 

Nor  Bee  tho  bitter  toara  they  woep. 

The  same  question  which  we  have  thus  been  led  to  ask 
ourselves  aa  to  the  depth  or  lack  of  depth  in  Laudor^i 
private  and  domestic  feelings,  seems  to  have  been  addressed 
to  him  in  person  by  some  &iend  about  thiB  time.  Hem 
is  his  reply  z  — 

Sr\  then,  1  feel  not  deeply  I  if  I  did, 

I  fib o aid  hare  seized  the  pen  aud  pierced  therewith 

The  passire  world  ] 

And  tbnj  them  reaBoneat  f 
Well  ha*t  thoc  known  the  lover'fi;,  not  bo  well 
Tho  pouf  s  heart :  while  that:  heart  bleeds,  the  haud 
Presses  it  oloao.     Grief  rouflt  mn  on  aod  paaa 
Into  near  Memory 'a  more  quiet  shado 
Before  it  can  comp<iae  itsolf  in  song. 
Ho  who  in  agoniied  and  tnruB  to  show 
His  agony  to  those  who  ait  around^ 
Seiffifl  the  pen  in  yaln  t  thoyght,  fancy ,  power, 
Bash  back  into  his  bosom  j  all  the  etrongth 
Of  geiiias  cannot  draw  them  into  light 
From  under  mastering  Grief  j  bat  Memory, 
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The<  Hnae'fl  mother,  nurses,  re3J^  tliem  up, 
Informal  ajid  keeps  tliem  witli  her  all  her  dajs. 

As  a  critical  reflection  of  general  appUcation,  there  is 
justice  in  the  thought  here  expressed  with  bo  much  graue- 
fnlno8s  and  prcciaion  ;  but  as  solving  the  poiui  laisf^ 
in  relation  to  Landor's  own  character,  the  answer  can 
hardly  be  taken  as  sufficient  "We  must  remember  on  the  one 
hand  that  hie  prineiplBSj  both  in  life  and  literature^  tended 
towards  the  suppression  and  control  of  emotion  rather  than 
towards  ita  indulgence  and  display.  In  life  his  ambition 
was  to  walk  ^*  with  Epicurus  on  the  light  hand  and  Epic- 
tetus  on  the  left  %**  in  Literature,  to  attain  the  balance  and 
self-governance  of  the  Greeks,  For  the  former  edbrfc, 
Landor's  character  iindtted  him ;  his  temperament  was 
too  strong  for  his  phUosophy ;  in  the  latter  effort  he  suc- 
ceeded, and  a  part  of  the  peculiar  quality  of  hia  writing 
proceeds  fi'omits  expresaion  of  the  most  impetuous  feelings 
and  judgments  in  a  style  of  clasaical  sobriety  and  reservo. 
But  stormy  as  was  Landor's  nature  npon  the  surface, 
wo  may  still  doubt  whether  ita  depths  were  ever  eo 
strongly  moved  by  the  things  of  real  life  as  by  the  thiogs 
of  imagination.  The  bitterest  te^ira  he  shed  woiUd  seem 
by  his  own  confession  to  have  been  those  which  were 
drawn  from  lum^  not  by  the  sorrows  and  estrangements 
of  his  own  experience,  but  by  moving  passages  of  litera- 
ture, and  the  misfortunes  of  old-world  heroines  and  heroes, 
"  Most  things,"  he  writea  to  Lady  Blessington,  '*  are  real 
to  me  except  realities,"  The  realities  moreover  which 
did  affect  him  were  chiefly  the  realities  of  to-day,  mid 
not  those  of  yesterday  or  to*morrow.  A  wrench  once 
made,  a  tie  ouce  broken,  he  could  accommodate  himself 
without  too  much  suffering  to  the  change,  Neither 
the  sense  of  continuity  nor  the  sense  of  responsibility 
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in  human  relations  aeems  to  liavo  l^een  practically  verj 
etrong  in  liim.  The  injury  done  to  liis  cliildren  by 
kaying  them  subject  to  no  discipline  at  such  an  age  and 
in  such  aurroundingSj  would  appear  hardly  to  have 
weighed  on  Landor's  mind  at  all,  and  that  it  failed  to  do 
go  is,  I  think,  the  moat  serious  blot  ujKin  his  character. 

Hia  own  answer  would  have  been  that  to  eeparat©  the 
children  from  their  mother  would  have  been  cruel,  and  to 
let  them  continue  witnesses  of  her  altercations  with  him- 
selfj  impossible.  The  visits  which  aa  they  grew  u[>  they 
came  at  long  intervals  to  pay  blm  in  England,  were  at  first 
ardently  anticipated,  but  failed  to  lead  to  any  relations  of 
close  or  lasting  sympathy*  In  all  that  concL»rnetl  their 
material  welfare,  he  bad  in  the  meanwhile  shown  himself 
afi  unroservedly  generous  aa  ever.  Laudor's  estates  of 
Llanthony  and  Ipsley  were  yield mg  at  this  time  npwarfla 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year,  of  which  mortgages  and 
insurances  absorbed  every  year  about  fourteen  hundred. 
Out  of  the  remaining  sixteen  hundred  a  year,  he  hai.1 
been  in  the  habit  during  his  life  at  Fiesole  of  spending 
altogether  not  much  over  six,  allowing  the  balance  to 
ace  muni  ate  for  the  benefit  of  hia  younger  children.  When 
he  left  Fiesolo,  he  dispossessed  liimself,  in  the  interest  of 
his  eldest  son  Arnold,  of  his  property  in  the  villa,  with 
its  farms  and  gardens,  which  of  themselves  were  alnioet 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  family.  At  the  same 
time  he  mode  over  to  Mrs.  Landor  two -thirds  of  tho 
income  which  be  had  been  accustomed  to  spend  while 
they  were  all  under  one  roof,  reserving  to  himself  the 
other  third  only,  that  is  about  t>^o  hundred  pounds  a 
year.  Finding  this  aft-er  a  yeor  or  two's  experience  m 
England  insufficient,  be  allowed  blmaelf  as  mn^h  mom 
out  of  the  share  hitherto  lulTeped  to  aceninulat©  for  tlie 
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younger  children,  making  four  hundred  pounds  a  year  in 
alL  On  thb  income  Landor  lived,  and  waa  perfectly  con- 
tent to  live,  in  tho  solitary  home  which  he  had  by  this 
time  made  for  himself  in  a  Bath  lodging. 

His  solitude  was  not  morose  or  devoid  of  consola- 
tions. In  Bath  itself  he  found  Mends  after  his  own 
heart,  and  first  among  them  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir 
William,  Kapier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular  War,  with 
whom  for  years  it  was  Landor^s  habit  to  spend  a  j>art  of 
almost  every  day.  He  enjoyed  moreover  the  tender 
regard  and  devotion  of  his  wife's  niece,  Tereaita  Stopford, 
afterwards  Lady  Charlea  Bcauclerk,  as  well  as  of  another 
young  lady.  Rose  Pay  titer,  now  Lady  Sawle,  a  connexion 
of  the  Aylmer  family,  whose  name  and  lineage  revived 
old  days  and  old  affections  in  his  mind.  He  waa 
accustomed  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  Bath  life  to  pay 
visits  nearly  every  year  to  a  certain  number  of  chosen 
friends,  and  most  regularly  of  all  to  Lady  Blessington. 
Throughout  the  long  strain  and  fever  of  her  brilliant, 
irregular  social  tsareer  at  Gore  House,  beset  by  cares  and 
crowds,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  consequences  of  her  own 
and  D^Orsay'fi  profusion,  this  lady  never  lost  the  warmth 
and  constancy  of  heart  which  so  rarely  accompany 
promiscuous  hospitaUty,  yet  without  which  hospitality  is 
but  dust  and  ashe^  She  taught  Tjiudor  to  regartl  Gore 
House  as  a  kind  of  second  home,  and  he  came  to  entertain 
quite  a  tender  feeling  for  the  room  which  was  always  kept 
for  him  there,  and  especially  for  a  certain  lilac  and  a 
certain  laurel  that  used  to  come  into  blossom  about  the 
time  of  his  yearly  visit.  At  Gore  House  he  made,  and 
from  time  to  time  refreshed,  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  then  rising  generation. 
His  closest  friends  of  that  generation  were  Forster  and 
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Dickenfi,  who  attached  themselves  to  kim^  the  fonner 
especially,  witli  an  enthusiastic  waimth  of  adtnimtion  and 
regard.  Beaidea  Lady  BJossington,  we  fiad  Landor  in 
the  habit  of  paying  visits  to  Lis  old  friend  Kenyoa  at 
Wimbledon,  to  Julius  Ham,  now  in  stalled  as  archdeoeon 
at  the  family  living  of  KurstmonceauK^  to  Ahlett  m 
Wales,  to  Lord  Nugent  near  Aylesbury,  to  Sir  WiUi&m 
Moles  worth  at  Peiicarrow,  to  liis  brotlier  Rohert  in  his 
beautiful  rectory  at  Birlingliam,  to  Lis  sistera  at  Warwick, 
and  to  his  wife's  sisters  at  Richmond. 

Wherever  Landor  went  he  made  the  same  impression, 
which  was  that  of  a  king  and  a  Hon  among  men.  In  ap- 
pearance he  had  gained  greatly  with  age.  As  sturdy  and  as 
fioTid  as  ever,  he  was  now  in  addition  beautifully  venerable. 
His  bold  and  keen  grey  eyes  retaiDed  all  their  power,  his 
teeth  remained  perfectly  strong  and  white,  but  his  fore* 
head  had  become  bald  and  singularly  imposing,  high* 
vaulted,  broad  and  full  beneath  its  thick  white  fringe  of 
back ward-H owing  liair.  Every  man*s  face,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  is  in  great  part  his  own  malting;  and  the 
characters  which  time  had  imprinted  on  Landor*a  were 
not  those  of  his  transient  bursts  of  fury,  but  those  of  his 
habitual  moods  of  lofty  thought  and  tender  feeling.  All 
the  liaea  of  his  countenance  were  laige  and,  except  >vhe& 
the  fit  was  upon  him,  full  of  benignity,  his  smile  espeeiElly^ 
being  of  an  inexpressible  sweetness^  His  movements  wem 
correspondingly  massive,  but  at  the  same  time  clumay  | 
not,  of  course,  with  the  clumsiness  of  ill- breeding,  but 
rather  with  that  of  aimlessness  and  inefficiency.  The 
physical  signs  of  the  unpractical  man  were  to  deed  all  of 
them  written  upon  Landor.  Hb  had  short  arms,  with 
constrained  movements  of  the  elbows^  and  even  when 
his  ii^ta  were  clenched  in  wrath,  thi^te  was  fi  noticeable 
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n^laxation  about  the  ihumlMf  a  thing  never  yet  seen  to 
accompany  tenacity  of  practical  will  or  taet  in  pmctical 
dealinga  He  would  put  his  spectacles  up  over  hi^ 
forehead,  and  after  overBettiisg  everything  in  the  wildest 
search  for  thtiiii,  submit  himself  with  desperate  resig- 
nation to  their  losa  In  travelling  he  would  give  him- 
fiiilf  worlds  of  trouhle  to  remenihcr  the  key  of  his  port- 
manteau, hut  utterly  forget  the  portmante^iu  it&clf ;  and 
wheu  be  discovered  that  he  hod  hist  it,  ho  would  launch 
out  into  an  appalling  picture  of  the  treachery  and  depravity 
of  the  mil  way  officiale  concerned,  and  of  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  to  tlie  remot^t  generation,  Next^  after  a 
moment's  ailenee,  the  humourous  view  of  the  case  would 
present  itself  to  him,  and  he  would  hegin  to  laugh,  quietly 
at  lirst,  and  then  in  louder  and  ever  louder  volleys,  until 
the  room  shook  againi  and  the  commotion  seemed  as  if  it 
would  never  stop*  These  tempests  of  hilarity  seemed  to 
some  of  Lan dor's  friends  almost  as  formidable  as  the 
tempests  of  anger  to  which  he  continued  to  he  auhject  at 
the  suspicion  of  a  contradietion  or  a  slight  But  both 
were  well  worth  undergoing  for  the  sake  of  such  noble 
and  winning  company  as  was  that  of  Landor  in  his 
ordinary  moods.  Then  not  only  waa  Ida  talk  incomparably 
rich  and  full,  it  was  delivered  with  such  a  couitly  charm 
of  manner  and  address,  such  a  rotundity,  mellowness,  and 
old-world  grace  of  utterance  as  were  irresistible.  His 
voice,  especially  in  reading  aloud,  was  as  sympathetic  as 
it  was  powerful ;  '*  fihruus  in  all  its  tones,  whether  gentle 
or  fierccj"  says  Lord  Houghton  ;  deop,  rich,  and  like  the 
noblest  music,  "  with  a  small,  inartitietal  quiver  striking 
to  the  heart,''  adds  another  witness  who  hy-aud-by  attaclivd 
herself  to  tbe  grand  old  man  with  a  filial  devotion,  and 
who  has  lefb  us  the  most  life-like  as  well  as  the  most  afiTec- 
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tiomite  portrait  of  him  during  these  years.^  His  pronuncia- 
tion of  certain  words  was  that  traditional  in  many  old 
Engliali  families  ;  "  yaller  *'  and  **  J  ay  lock  *'  for  yellow  and 
lilac,  "goold,"  **Room,**  aJid  "  woonderful/'  for  gold, 
Eonie,  and  wonderful. 

Even  at  his  wildest,  Landor'a  demeanour  to  hia  pet 
anitnaLi  furnished  as^amnce  enough  that  hie  fury  vtm 
much  more  loud  than  deep,  and  that  the  quality  most 
rooted  in  his  nature  was  its  gentleness-  Dickt^ns  has 
beet  emhodied  this  impression  in  his  character  of  Mr,  Boy- 
thorn  in  Bleak  Ilotfsey  which  is  drawn,  as  is  well  known, 
from  Landor,  with  his  intellectual  greatness  left  otjt.  We  all 
reracmher  how  ^fr.  Boy tliorn  aoftly  caresses  his  canary  with 
his  fore£nger^  at  the  same  time  as  he  thunders  out  de&anca 
and  revenge  against  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock ;  **  He  bringB 
actions  for  trespass ;  1  hring  actions  for  ti^e&pass.  Ho  brings 
actions  for  assault  and  battery ;  I  dcfead  them,  and  con- 
tinue to  assault  and  batter*  Ha  I  Ha  !  Ha  T*  Lander's 
great  pet  in  these  days  was  not  really  a  canary,  but  a 
yellow  Pomemnian  dog,  all  vivacity,  atJection,  and  noise^ 
who  was  sent  him  from  Fiesole  in  1844,  and  became  tliB 
delight  and  oomptinion  of  his  life,  -  With  "  Pomero " 
Landor  would  prattle  m  English  and  Italian  as  afioctio- 
nately  as  a  mother  with  her  child,  Pomero  was  his  dar- 
ling,  the  wisest  and  moat  beautiful  of  his  race ;  Pomero 
had  the  brightest  eyes  and  the  most  woouderful  yaller  tail 
ever  seen.  Sometiniea  it  was  Landor's  humour  to  quote 
Pomero  in  speech  and  writing  as  a  kind  of  sagacious 
elder  brother,  ^hose  opinion  had  to  be  consulted  on  all 
Buhjects  before  he  would  deliver  his  own.  This  creftture 
accompanied  hia  master  wherever  he  went,  barking  "  not 
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fiercely,  but  fatniliarly  "  at  friend  and  stmngBr,  and  when 
thoy  came  iu^  would  either  station  himself  upon  his 
master's  head  to  watch  the  people  passing  in  the  street, 
or  else  lie  curled  up  in  his  haaket  until  Lander,  in  talk 
with  some  visitor,  began  to  laugh,  and  his  laugh  to  grow 
and  grow,  when  Pomero  would  spriiig  up,  and  leap  upon 
and  liinie  about  him,  hatkiBg  and  screaming  for  sympathy 
ilntil  the  whole  street  resounded.  The  two  logethoFj  master 
and  dog,  were  for  years  to  be  encountered  daUy  on  their 
walks  about  Bath  and  its  vieinitj,  and  there  are  many 
who  perfectly  well  remember  them  ;  the  majestic  old 
man,  looking  not  a  whit  the  less  impressive  for  his 
rusty  and  dusty  brown  suit,  his  bulging  boots,  his 
rumpled  linen,  or  his  battered  hat ;  and  his  noisy,  sofV 
haired,  quick-glancing,  inseparable  companion* 

Landor^s  babita  were  to  breakfast  at  nine,  and  write 
principally  before  noon.  His  mode  of  writing  was  peculiar  j 
he  would  sit  absorbed  in  apparently  vacant  thought,  but 
inwardly  giving  the  finishing  touches  to  the  verses  or  the 
periods  which  he  had  last  been  maturing  while  he  walked 
or  lay  awake  at  night;  when  he  was  ready,  he  would 
Bei^e  suddeidy  on*  one  of  the  many  ecraps  of  paper  and 
one  of  the  many  stumps  of  swanVquiU  that  usually  lay  at 
hand ;  and  would  write  down  what  was  in  his  head  haatilyj 
in  his  rough  sloping  characters,  soprani ing  or  compressed 
according  to  the  space,  and  dry  the  written  paper  in  the 
aabea.  At  two  he  dined,  either  alone  or  in  the  corapauy 
of  some  single  iavoured  friend,  often  on  viands  which  be 
had  himself  bought  and  dresaed,  and  with  the  accompani- 
ment, when  the  meal  i?as  shared  by  a  second  peidony 
of  a  few  glasses  of  some  famous  vintage  from  the  family 
cellar-  In  the  afternoon  he  walked  several  milt^s  in  all 
-weathers,  having  a  special  preference  for  a  village  near 
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Bath,  Widcombe,  in  tho  beftutiful  churcliyard  of  which 
h©  had  now  dctprmined  that  he  should  be  buridd.  From 
about  £eveE  in  the  ovenlng^  after  the  simpleBt  poesible 
tea,  he  generally  read  till  late  at  night  His  walls  weno 
covered  with  bad  pictures,  which  he  bought  che^p,  a» 
formerly  from  the  dealers  of  Floreiicoj  so  now  from  tliose 
of  Bath,  and  which  his  imagination  endowed  with  every 
sign  and  every  circumstance  of  anthenlicity. 

In  this  manlier  twenty  long  years  went  by,  duHng 
which  Lander  passed  with  little  abatement  of  strength 
from  elderly  to  patriarchal  ago.  As  time  went  on  tho 
habits  of  hii?  life  changed  almcst  imperceptibly*  The  cif- 
cnit  of  hi  a  walk«  grew  narrower ;  his  viaits  to  London 
and  elsewhere  less  frequent.  His  friends  of  the  yotmger 
generation,  Dickens  antl  Forster  espedally  and  without 
fail,  were  accustomed  every  year  to  run  down  to  Bath  and 
bear  him  company  on  his  birthday,  tho  30th  of  January, 
Carlyle,  whose  temper  of  hero-worship  found  much  that 
waa  congenial  in  Lan dor's  writings,  and  who  delighted  in 
the  sterling  and  vigorous  quaUties  of  the  mafi,  onca  mad© 
the  same  jimrney  in  order  to  visit  bim.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  invitation  was  ever  accepted  which  Jjandof  i 
addressed  to  another  iilnstrioua  junior  in  tho  folio wi 
scrap  of  friendly  doggreh 
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I  entreat  you,  Alfred  TotuiystJtj, 

Gome  and  shard:  my  haaiK^h  of  TenisoQ* 

I  liaT6  too  a  bin  of  clarot. 

Good,  but  better  whpn  you  itbare  it. 

Tho*  'tis  only  a.  small  bin, 

There* a  a  stock  of  it  within. 

And  Q3  sure  ns  I^m  &  rhymer, 

Half  ft  btitt  of  Rndesheimer. 

Come  1  among  the  tons  of  men  is  ono 

Woleomar  than  Alfired  TBunyaou  ? 
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"With  several  of  the  younger  poets  and  men  of  iettera  of 
those  days,  Landor's  protopt  and  coixlial  recognition  of 
literary  excellence  had  put  hira  on  terms  of  tho  friendliest 
correspondence  and  regard.  But  his  friends  of  Ms  own 
standing  were  lieg^nning  to  fall  about  him  fast. 

We  hurry  to  tho  ri^er  wg  must  cross, 

And  swifter  downward  every  footstep  wonda ; 

Happy  who  n-ach  it  ere  tbi-y  cuimt  the  loss 
Uf  hiilf  their  facuitius  a  ad  half  tbetr  frieacis/' 

Thus  Landor  had  written  in  his  ode  to  Southey  in  1833. 
8ix  years  later  Sou  they  *s  mind  had  suddenly  given  way, 
and  in  1843  he  died,  the  name  of  Landor  Imviiig  been 
one  of  the  last  upon  hie  hps  while  a  glimmering  of  con- 
sciousness remained  to  him.  Of  the  Yarious  trihutes  to  his 
memory  whieh  Landor  wrote  at  the  time,  that  in  the 
form  of  a  vision,  beginning 

It  jwaa  ft  dream,  ah  ]  if  hat  la  aot  a  draamF 

Is  conspicuous  for  its  beauty,  singularity,  and  tender- 
ness. Francb  Hare  had  died  in  middle  age  at  Palermo 
three  years  earlier,  Landor's  next  great  loss  was  that  of 
bis  dear  fiiend  and  loyal  admirer  Ablett,  who  died  in 
1848.  Within  two  years  followed  the  death  of  Lajidor*s 
brother  Charles,  and  almost  at  the  same  time  that  of 
I^y  Bleiisington.  The  long -impending  craah  had  at  last 
overtaken  the  establishment  in  Gore  House;  the  house 
itself  had  been  sold  witli  all  ita  contenta  and  adjacencies  ; 
Count  d'Or&tiy  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Loais  !Napo- 
loon  to  France,  whither  Lady  Blessington  soon  went  also^ 
and  where  she  died  in  1850  at  HL  Germain.  Again 
Landor  has  coDuneraoratcd  his  affection  and  his  sense  of 
hii  lo63  in  his  best  vein  of  graceful  and  meditative  vetse. 
It  had  been  one  of  Landor's  great  consolations  dunng  a 
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portion  of  big  life  at  Bath  that  Mt^daniQ  de  Molandti  bad 
been  living  in  that  city  with  her  grandeMJj^n.  In 
August^  1851,  fihe  too  died  in  Fmnca  It  waa  just 
forty-iive  yeans  since  he  had  written  his  lament  for  the 
neeessity  which  forced  thtm  to  part  in  the  days  of  their 
early  passion : — 


Ion  the,  thon  art  called 
A  path  fot-bi^den  tne  / 


the! 


list  US  quote  in  this  connexion,  not  any  of  the  commem- 
morative  lines  which  Laudor  wrot^5  on  receiving  the  news 
of  her  deaths  but  father  those  other  vaiBefi  of  grave 
self-confidence  and  assured  appeal  to  the  ages  with  which, 
it  does  not  appear  precisely  at  what  date,  he  set  a  fitting 
and  final  seal  on  the  poetry  referring  to  this  episode  vf 
his  life. 

WaU  I  remember  bow  jom  smiled 

To  see  nio  wiito  your  name  Qpon 
Tbo  soft  sea-Baud.  .  .  01  what  a  child  I 

Yoti  thinJc  you're  vititiiig  vpmi  st^mi^ ! 
I  haye  aince  written  wUat  no  tido 

BbaU  ever  waali  away^  what  men 
Dubom  shaU  read  o'er  ix^an  wid^j^ 

And  find  I  an  the 'd  nume  ag4ii[]» 

All  thefcte  deaths  would  naturally  have  prepared  Landor's 
mind  for  his  own,  had  he  stood  in  need  of  such  prepara- 
tion* lint  he  had  long  faced  that  contingency  with  tho 
same  composure  with  which  others  are  encoumged  to  face 
it  in  30  many  of  hi^  tender  and  heroic  admonitions.  Of  each 
successive  bitthday  as  it  came  round  he  Ml  m  though  it 
might  naturally  be  bis  last.  It  was  on  the  morning  after 
his  seventy-fifth  that  lie  wrote  and  re^id  aloud  before 
breakfast  those  lines  which  he  afterwards  prefixed  to  th© 
volume  called  Last  Fruit  :■ — 
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I  itrroye  with  nonet  foT  none  was  worth  my  Btrife^ 
Nature  I  loTed,  audj  neit  to  imtore,  Art  5 

I  wiirmeKl  both  boiida  before  the  firo  of  life  t 
It  Binkai  And  I  urn  readj  to  deport. 

Infinitely  touching  seemed  his  dignlEed,  resigned  mt  and 
intif  ul  manly  Yoica  to  the  girlish  friend  whom  he  at  this 
time  called  daughter,  and  who  was  standing  by  aa  he  read ; 
and  when  he  saw  how  he  bad  brought  the  tears  Into  her 
eyed^  the  old  man  came  across  and  patted  her  shoulder,  ssay- 
iog,  "  My  good  child  1  I  really  think  you  love  your  father 
almost  as  well  as  Pomero  does."  But  the  summons  to  depart 
waa  destined  to  come  to  many  another  yet  of  those  dear 
to  I^mdor  before  it  came  to  himself.  Within  three  years 
ai\er  the  loosen  last  mentioned,  tliere  followed  those  of  his 
sibter  Klijtiibeth  aud  of  his  uver-fuithful  fiiend,  tho  occom* 
plished  and  purc-hcarted  JuJius  Hare.  By  his  Up^,  as  by 
Southey'a,  Lantlor*^  was  one  of  the  last  names  ever  spoken. 
Next  wt^nt  Kenyon  ;  and  next,  tmTing  lived  beyond  the 
common  age  of  hia  kind,  died  Pomero,  leaving  the  daily 
footisteps  of  the  old  man  more  alone  than  ever. 

But  it  is  time  tijat  wo  shoidd  go  back,  and  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  nature  of  the  work  in  literature  which 
I^ndor  had  been  doing  during  this  long  autumn  of  bia 
life  in  England.  His  whole  literary  career  may  be«t^  I 
think  J  be  dividetl  into  three  periods  ;  the  first  of  twenty- 
six  years,  from  1795  to  1821 ;  the  second  of  sixteen,  from 
1821  to  1837  ;  and  the  third,  incredible  aa  it  sounds, 
^^n  of  twenty-«ix,  fmm  1837  to  1863,  The  first  period, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  experiment  only  partially 
felicitous;  experiment  chiefly  in  the  highest  kinds  of 
].ioetry  and  in  the  serious  employment  of  Latin  for  the 
purposes  of  original  modern  writing ;  its  principal  achieve- 
mentfl  are  Gdnr^  Count  Julmn^  and  the  Idr/tlia  HemkiK 
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The  aecoufi  periml,  from  1821  to  1837,  that  is  tmm 
Laiidor*a  forty- sixth  year  to  his  sixty-second,  is  the  i»eriotl 
of  bis  central  and  greatest  work,  consisting  chiefly  of 
dramatic  or  quasi- dramatic  writings  in  prose  ]  its  princi- 
pal achiGvementfi  are  the  ImQfjiimnj  Cfmr^rmtiom,  the 
MxamrnuUon  of  Bhaki?j.ware^  PencJeji  and  AitjHitih,  aiid 
the  Prntamevoiu  The  third  puriod,  upon  wbich  we  have 
now  enteretl,  includes  all  tlie  ii?st  of  Laiidor^s  life  from  Ids 
eixty-eectinJ  year  to  his  eighty-eighth  (183T— 1B03),  and 
is  one  of  miscellaneous  pruductiori  in  niiuiy  kinds  of  writing^ 
with  a  preponderance  on  the  vvlxole  of  verse.  From  com- 
position,  in  one  form  or  another  Landor  never  rtjsted  long. 
He  declared  over  and  over  again  hi^  imaltorable  resolution 
to  give  up  writing,  sometimes  in  a  fit  of  disgust,  sometimes 
leat  m  he  grew  older  hia  jxiwei's  should  fail  him  unawarya. 
But  such  resolutions  were  no  Booner  nmde  tlitin  hrokcn. 
He  worked  now  to  satisfy  his  own  iropidse,  now  to  pleiiso 
a  friend  wlio  was  also  an  editor*  In  all  hid  litemry 
undertakings  thrtmghout  this  third  r^riod,  ho  wm  in  th^ 
habit  of  auling  on  the  advice  and  with  the  help  of  Mr 
Forster ;  advice  generally  discreet,  and  heJp  at  aU  times 
ungrudging.  The  niisibrtune  m  that  this  most  unseUish 
of  IrienJs  should  liave  proved  aho  the  legist  self- forgetful 
of  biographers,  antl  the  least  capable  of  keeping  his  owii 
services  in  the  background, 

Landor^s  iirst  iruportrnt  publication  during  the  Bath 
period  was  in  the  form  of  dramatic  verse*  Being  laid  up 
with  a  sprained  ancle,  be  occujjied  himself  with  com- 
posing ftrst  one  play  and  then  another  on  the  story  of 
Giovanna  of  Kaples.  In  reality  that  stfjry  is  as  Jjirk 
with  crime  and  miccrlaintv,  and  as  lightning-lit  with 
flashes  of  romance,  and  with  the  spell  of  beauty  accused 
yet  worshipped,  as  is  the  etory  of  Mary  Queen  of  ScoU 
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herself,  Landoi-'a  version  of  it  corresponda  to  none  that 
will  ho  foTiTnl  in  historiea.  **  I  am  a  horrible  confounder  of 
historical  facts,"  ha  writes^  "  I  have  usually  one  history 
that  I  have  reiul,  and  another  that  I  have  in  vented,"  It 
was  like  his  cliivaJry  that  he  as  a  mattrer  of  course  took 
tbo  favourable  view  of  the  queen's  chamcterj  and  like  hia 
hatred  of  the  KomiBJi  priesthood  that  he  made  the  court 
confessor,  Fra  Rupt^rt^  the  villaiii  of  hia  plot  anil  thu 
contriver  of  the  nrnrder  of  the  queoii's  hushaud  The  Jirat 
of  his  two  plays  Land  or  named  after  the  victim  of  the 
Mturtler,  Andrea  of  Hungary  ;  the  setond  after  the  queen 
herself.  The  volume  appeared  in  1859,  with  a  pro- 
logue in  verse  addressed  to  his  young  friend  "  Hose,"  and 
an  intimation  that  the  prolits  of  the  sale  were  intended 
to  he  handeil  over  to  Gmce  Darling,  From  first  to  last  it 
Vfm  Landor's  hahit  thus  to  destine  to  some  charitable 
abject  tho  profits  which  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  in 
dehance  of  reiterated  experience,  hia  imagination  in- 
variably anticipated  from  the  sale  of  hia  works, 

Withiu  a  couple  of  years  Landor  had  written  and  pub- 
lished B^parately  yet  another  play,  whicli  completed  this 
^eaiiolitiin  trilog;y,  and  which  he  called  after  tlie  name 
of  the  villatu  Fra  IbtperL  The  scenes  of  this  trilogy  are 
as  deficient  in  sustained  construction  and  dramatic  so- 
quo  nee  as  Count  Jtdmn  Itself,  They  are  pitch  eil  in  a 
lower  key,  and  written  with  more  variety  of  style, 
than  that  unmitigated  and  Titanic  tragedy.  The  cha^ 
racter  of  the  young  king,  with  his  boorish  training  and 
his  chivalrous  nature,  fram  the  neglected  soil  of  which 
all  the  latent  virtues  are  drawn  forth  by  the  loving 
wisdom  of  Giovanna,  is  a  new  conception  excellently 
worked  out.  The  figure  of  Fra  Bupert,  on  the  othef 
hand,  and  that  of  Kimm,  ieem  to  nie  types  somewhat 
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boyidh  and  overchacgi^d,  the  one  of  hvntiil  coarsenesa  and 
brutal  cmft,  the  other  of  the  demunili^tion  conset|uent 
upon  the  exercise  of  unlimited  power.  Among  the  femi- 
nine per^onage^  we  £nd,  as  always  in  the  work  of  Landor, 
the  most  beautifully  conceived  trails  of  great-hearted  sweet- 
neaa  and  devotion  ;  varied,  however^  in  lighter  momenta 
with  others  like  the  following : — 

Any  one  now  would  Bay  you  thought  me  h&tidboiiiQ| 

exclaims  Fiammetta  to  Boccaccio ;  a  royal  princess,  b©  it 
remembered,  to  a  clerkly  and  courtly  poet.  Taken  as 
colleGtions  of  separate  acone^  these  plays,  unsatisfactory 
ae  jilays,  are  full  of  fine  feeling,  and  of  solid  activity 
and  ingenuity  of  conceptiom  A  curious  point  in  il- 
lation to  the  eecond  of  the  tbreo  ia  that  it  bears  in 
some  points  of  plot  and  situation  a  remai-kably  cloaa 
reBemblance  to  a  tragedy  on  the  same  subject  puV 
lished  anonymously  fifteen  years  before  under  the  title 
of  Coitni  Arez2i  Tins  piece  when  it  appeared  had  by 
some  been  taken  for  the  work  of  Byron,  and  for  a 
few  days  had  been  on  that  aceouut  in  much  demand.  Its 
real  author  had  been  no  other  than  Landor*s  own  brother 
Robert  Wben  the  resemblance  was  brought  to  Walter 
Lundor's  notice  he  eeemed  utterly  unable  to  account  for  it, 
haif^ng  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  never  either  seen  or 
heard  of  Count  Aresd,  But  he  was  sabjeet  to  forgetful* 
ness  equally  complete  when,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years,  passages  of  his  own  writing  were  recited  to  him  j 
and  the  impression  retained  by  !M>.  Eobert  Londor  waa 
that  his  brother  must  have  read  his  play  when  it  first 
appeared,  and  forgetting  the  fact  afterwards,  preserved 
portions  of  it  in  his  mind  hj  an  act  of  purely  unconscioua 
recollection.     In  conduct  and  construction,   indeed,  the 
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plays  written  hy  Bobert  Landor  are  better  tbon  any  by 
hia  illufitrioue  brother.  There  waa  much  in  common 
between  tlie  two  men.  liohert  Landor  had  nearly  every- 
thing of  Walter  except  the  paseionato  eoei^y  of  hia 
temperament  and  bis  genina.  He  waa  an  admimble 
fichokfj  and  in  hia  dramas  of  Count  Arczzi,  Th&  Earl  of 
Brecon ^  Faitfi^s  Fraud,  and  The  Ferryman^  and  hia  di* 
dactic  romances,  Tim  Fountain  of  Arethttaa  and  the  Fawn 
of  SertorkiSj  be  shows  himself  master  of  a  sound  English 
style  and  a  pnre  and  vigorous  vein  of  feeling  and  inven- 
tion, Peraonally,  be  was  the  prince  of  gentlemen ;  of  a 
notably  fine  presence,  taller  than  his  eldest  broth er,  and 
of  equally  distinguished  bearingp  without  hia  brother's 
irascibilities*  He  had  the  same  taste  lor  eeelnsion,  and 
lived  almost  unknown  at  his  beautiful  rectory  of  Birling* 
homy  contented  with  hia  modest  private  fortune,  and 
spending  on  charity  tbe  entire  income  of  his  living.  After 
the  brothers  had  parted  in  1816  at  Como,  a  coldness  bad 
arisen  between  them,  and  it  waa  only  now,  when  the 
elder  had  returned  to  Enghmd,  that  they  wei^  again  on 
the  old  terms  of  mutual  affection  and  respect. 

Soon  after  this  trilogy  it  would  appear  that  Landor 
wrote  tbe  last  of  his  complete  plays,  tlie  Sieffe  of  Anrona. 
This  subject,  with  ila  high-pitched  heroisms,  its  patriotiame 
and  invincibilities,  Ruited  Landor  well,  and  tbe  [ilaj, 
although  tbe  least  noticed  by  his  critics,  is  I  thmk  upon 
the  whole  his  best  I  do  not  know  whether  it  w*as  of 
these  four  dramas  and  of  Count  Jidian  in  eflpecial,  or  of 
all  Landor'a  dramatic  and  quasi -dramatic  writings  to- 
gether, that  Mr-  Browning  was  thinking  when  a  few  years 
lat^  be  dedicated  to  Landor,  as  *'  a  great  dramatic  poet," 
the  volume  containing  his  own  two  plays  of  Luna  and  the 
SouP^  Tra0edj/,     The  letter  written  by  the  elder  poet  in 
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aclmowledgment  of  thm  tribute  fmm  the  younger  m  so 
chamctemtic  alike  of  his  genial  friendJiiies^  t^  las  brother 
authors,  and  of  the  broad  and  manly  justice  of  his  ha- 
bitual criticismB  both  on  himself  and  others,  that  T  cannot 
deny  myself  tho  pleasure  of  quoting  it. 

Accept  my  thankn  for  the  richeit  oi'  Eet^ter  ud'eriiig's  made  to 
any  one  for  many  years.  I  stuid  at  home  Jast  evening  on  p«r- 
pone  to  T^ad  Luria,  and  if  I  lofit  any  ^ood  ma^io  (hh  I  Ci^rttiitily 
did)  I  was  well  compensated  in  kind.  To^dny  I  intend  tti 
devote  tbe  riiinj  liours  entirely  to  The  Sou^jg  Truffcifif,  I 
wondvr  whethtL'r  I  »haU  find  it  qja  excellent  as  Luria.  You  have 
conferred  too  high  a  distinction  on  me  in  your  graceful  inj^n[>- 
tion.  I  am  mor^  of  a  dramatist  in  prose  than  in  poetry.  My 
imagmationr  like  my  heart,  hn^  always  been  with  the  women,  I 
tnenn  the  yoimt?,  for  I  cannot  separate  that  ajtjective  from 
thut  Rnh^tuntive.  Thitf  ha$  tang) it  me  above  all  thijij^ii  thi> 
immeasnrable  superiority  of  Shakespeare.  His  women  raise 
him  to  it  I  mean  the  immennti/  of  the  BUperiority;  the 
unperiority  would  exist  witbotit.  I  am  sometinvea  ready  to 
»hed  Uaiis  at  hlti  degradation  in  Comedy,  I  would  almost  hare 
given  the  fir«t  joint  of  my  fore- finger  nitker  than  he  should 
have  written^  fji-  in^itanee*  atich  trash  a*  thut  in  the  2W 
Gentlemen  of  Verona.  Hia  wit  i«  pounded,  and  apiced,  and 
potted*  and  covered  with  ranciditj  at  last.  A  glass  of  cham' 
pagne  at  Molicre'a  is  very  refi'eshing  after  thia  Bntifiih  spirit. 
Go  on  and  pasH  n^  poor  devils  I  If  yon  do  not  go  far  ahead  of 
me,  I  will  crack  my  whip  at  you  and  make  you  spring  forward 
So  to  use  a  phrase  of  Queen  ElwabethH, 

**  Yours  as  you  demean  jouri^elC'* 

W,  LaNDoii. 

Returning  to  the  years  1839-42,  Landor  in  tliia  in- 
terval, besides  his  trilogy  of  plays,  published  in  Mr* 
Forstet's  review,  and  at  his  requeati  Criiicimi^  in  Im 
ripest  and  Bonnde&t  vein,  on  Theocritus,  CatdJus,  and 
Petmioh  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  the  same  friend  withheld 
from  piibJication  a  reply  to  an   adverse   review   of  the 
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Fenttimcron  wMcb.  lie  at  the  tiniSj  apparently  in  error, 
attributed  to  Hallam.  In  tliia  reply  Lnudor  hud  both 
defended  and  eupplemented  the  view  of  Danto  which  he 
hod  put  forward  ia  the  Decameron,  and  hud  in  hid 
grandest  manner  set  forth  what  he  cout;<iived  to  be  the 
quaUticationa  necessary  for  the  right  appreciation  of  tliat 
master : — 

Mr  Lnndor  haa  no  more  questioned  the  itib!li«ity  or  tbe  pro- 
foundn^H  oE  Dante,  tlian  his  readers  will  quefstion  whether  he 
or  his  critio  is  tb^  more  competent  to  measure  them.  To  judpi 
properly  and  comprehenai\rely  of  Daate,  iirst  the  poetical  mind 
ii  requisite ;  then,  patient  industry  in  exploring  the  works  of 
bia  oontempomnes,  and  ia  going  hack  ocoasionaDy  to  those 
TolameB  of  the  jMjhoolmen  which  lie  dormaot  in  the  libraries  of 
bin  native  city.  Profitable  too  are  ejccnrMiona  in  Val  d*Arno  and 
Vftl  d^Elsa,  and  In  those  deep  recesdes  oi  the  Aj>eniiitie!*  where 
the  elder  1an^iiei|:e  ia  yet  abiding  in  its  rigid  strength  and  freih 
austenty.  Twenty  yeara  and  unbroken  leisure  have  afforded  to 
Mr.  Laudor  a  jtmall  portion  of  such  advantages,  at  lea«t  of  the 
hitter  J  a  thousand  could  pour  none  efil'ctually  iuto  this  peHtt- 


In  the  three  or  four  years  following  the  production  of 
iheae  plays  and  critictsma,  Landor  was  occupied  almost 
entirely  in  propariiig  for  prea*?,  with  the  indefatigable  help 
of  Mr.  Forater,  a  collected  edition  of  hia  writings.  It  was 
in  1840  that  this  edition  at  length  appeared.  It  con* 
toined  tlio  whole  mass  of  Landor's  work  compressed  into 
two  tall  volumes  in  royal  octavo,  with  the  text  printed  in 
double  columns ;  an  unattractive  and  inconvenient  armnge- 
ment.  The  principal  novelties  in  the  collection  were,  tirst^ 
tha  siipplenientnry  Convermttiom  recovered  from  tlie  light- 
hearted  custody  of  ^fr.  Willis^  together  with  otheri 
written  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  forty-two  in  all ;  and 
next  the  EdlmkH;  consisting  of  translations  into  English 
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blank  verse,  iinUerttiken  in  the  Jirst  lustn^ceat  the  eugges- 
tion  of  Lady  Blesaijigton,  of  those  IdijUhi  of  Landot's 
in  Latin  the  first  edition  of  which  had  been  printiMl 
at  Oxford  in  1814,  and  the  second  at  Pi^a  in  18fl0; 
together  with  &ome  otliers  written  originally  in  Euglisli, 
The  dedications  of  the  original  Cofwersatwm  were  not  re- 
printed, aeveral  of  the  patriots  and  libemtoTs  to  whom 
they  were  addressed  having  in  the  interval  precipitated 
themselves  in  Landor's  esteem  from  the  pinnacle  of 
glory  to  the  abyss  of  shame.  To  the  two  volwnies  was 
prefixed  instead  a  brief  inscription  addressed  in  terms  of 
gmtefiil  affection  to  Julius  Hare  and  John  Forster ;  to  the 
latter  of  whom  a  second  address  in  verse  bmught  the  book 
to  a  close. 

So  vast  and  so  diversified  a  mass  of  enei^tic  thinking 
and  masterly  writing  it  would  within  the  compass  of  any 
other  two  volumes  be  hard  to  find.  But  one  whole  class  of 
Landor^s  work,  and  his  own  fiTvotjrito  class,  had  found  no 
place  in  them,  J  mean  his  work  in  Latin,  and  aeeonlinglj 
ha  next  set  about  collecting,  correcting,  and  in  part  re- 
writing his  productions  in  that  language,  both  prose  and 
verse.  By  dint  of  infiaitn  pains  and  zeal  on  his  own  part 
and  on  that  of  Mr.  Forster^  this  final  edition  of  his  Latin 
writings  was  got  through  the  press  in  1847,  in  the  shape 
of  a  small  closely  printed  volume  called  Paemafa  et  In- 
^ripiioifm.  In  the  meantime  a  few  lovera  of  poetry  had 
been  much  struck  by  the  choice  and  aingukr  quaUtjr 
of  the  Hdhnies.  Landor  was  encouraged  to  repiint 
these  poems  separately,  and  in  the  course  of  this  same  year 
they  were  iesued  by  the  house  of  Moxon,  with  additions 
and  revisions,  in  one  of  those  small  volumes  in  green  cloth 
which  the  muse  of^tr,  Tennyson  hiks  so  long  made  welcome 
and  familiar  to  our  eyes. 
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The  massive  indivi duality  of  Lander's  mind  was  accom- 
panied, as  we  have  aeenj  by  a  matiy-sided  power  of  historical 
sympathy,  which  made  him  at  home  not  in  one  only  but 
in  ecvcralj  and  those  the  most  dissimilar,  ages  of  the  past. 
The  strenuous  gravity  and  heroic  independence  of  Puritan 
England  had  entered  into  his  imaginative  being,  as  well 
as  the  contented  gmce  and  harmonious  self-possesaion  of 
imcieEt  Hellaa.  But  of  all  things  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  of  a  Greek  at  heart.  His  freedom  ftom  any  tincture 
of  mysticism,  his  love  of  uncon fused  shapes  and  outlines, 
his  easy  dismissal  of  the  unfathomable  and  the  unknown, 
and  steady  concentration  of  the  mind  upon  the  purely 
human  facts  of  existence,  its  natural  sorrows  and  natumi 
consolations,  all  helped  him  to  find  m  the  life  of  ancient 
Greece  a  charm  without  alloy,  and  in  her  songs  and  her 
phOo-wjjhies  a  beauty  and  a  wisdom  without  shortcoming. 
Adequate  scholarship,  and  a  close  literary  familiarity  with. 
the  Greek  writers,  fortified  this  natural  sympathy  with 
the  knowledge  which  was  wanting  to  Keat«,  whose 
flashes  of  luminous  and  enraptured  insight  into  tliingB 
Hellemc  are  for  want  of  such  knowledge  lacking  in 
coherency  and  in  assail  ranee*  Lander  on  his  part  is  with- 
out Keats^s  gift,  the  born  poet's  gift,  of  creative,  untaught 
felicity  in  epithet  and  language  ;  his  power  over  language 
is  of  aJiother  kind,  more  systematic,  tmined,  and  rpgulan 
But  in  dealing  with  things  Hellenic  Landor  strikes  gene- 
rally with  complete  assunuice  the  true  imaginative  note. 
This  is  e<iually  the  case  whether,  as  in  Pericles  and 
A^paaia^  and  in  his  dialogues  of  ancient  philosophers  and 
atateemen,  ha  makes  the  Greeks  themselves  extol  the 
gloriej  of  their  race,  or  whether  he  trusts  the  exjiosition 
of  those  glories  to  the  mouths  of  modern  speakers,  as 
%Then  Miubelangelo  is  made  to  remind  Vittoria  Colonna 
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ul  the  couqiiefits  of  tliB  race  in  war  and  art,  of  B^latub 
and  the  Pronieihem  of  JSschyhis,  to«5^ethcr  :^ 

The  ctmqaeror*  of  klng;^  until  then  omnipotent^  kings  who 
had  tnimpled  on  the  towers  of'  B^ibyltm  atid  hdd  shale eQ  the 
eternal  sanctuaries  of  Thehe^,  the  contjuerara  of  those  king* 
bowed  their  oUre-crowned  heads  to  the  sceptre  oF  De»tinj,  and 
their  teara  tlowed  profuisely  oTer  the  immeasurable  wilderness 
of  human  woes. 

Hear,  again,  how  Alfieri  is  niade  to  eorreet  the  false 
taate  of  another  Italian  poet  in  his  descnption  of  Pinto, 
and  tt)  draw  ui  it^s  phice  the  tme  Greek  picture  of  that 
god  and  of  his  kingdom, 

Doea  this  deserihe  the  brother  of  Jupiter  P  does  it  not  rather 
the  devils  of  our  carneval,  than  him  at  whosw  nide^  upon 
asphodel  and  amaranth,  the  sweet  Persephone  sits  penslvelj 
content4*d,  in  that  deep  motionless  q^ai^t,  whieh  mortals  pity 
and  winch  the  gods  enjoy ;  than  him  who,  under  the  umbni^ 
of  Elj*iium,  giizea  at  once  upoit  all  the  beauties  tlmt  on  earth 
we  re  separated  by  times  and  countries  .  ,  Helena  and  Enphyle, 
Polyxena  and  He  rm  tone,  Dei  dam  ia  and  Deianira,  Led^i  and 
Omphale,  Atalanta  and  Cydippe,  Ls^udamia,  with  her  arm 
arijund  the  niMfk  of  a  fond  youth,  whom  she  still  teems  afraid 
of  losing,  and  apart,  the  daughters  of  Niobe,  though  now  in 
smileB,  still  clinging  to  their  parent ;  and  m^*ny  thoufiandii 
more,  each  of  whom  is  worth  the  dominion?*  once  eurbd,  of 
both  brothers? 

Landor  was  a  kss  accomplished  maater  in  verse  than 
praise,  and  we  haixlly  find  in  the  HsUmics  any  tiling 
equal  to  the  lovely  interlinked  catbnces,  and  tlie  assured 
imagijiative  ease  and  justice,  of  passages  like  this.  Wbnt 
yf%  do  find  is  an  extreme,  sometimes  an  excessi^nsi 
i?implicity  and  reaerve  both  of  rhythm  and  1 
conveyiug,  in  many  instancoa  at  least,  a  U^ 
Bucces^ion    of  claaaicd  images;   images   not  only  ludd 
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in  themselvea,  but  mors  lucidly  and  intelligibly  con- 
nected  tban  had  been  Landor^a  wont  in  his  earlier 
narrative  poetry*  The  Hamadryad  and  its  sequel, 
Ac<m  afid  Hhoilope^  of  which  no  Latin  original  had  been 
first  composed,  these  with  EualloH  and  Ct/modameia  are^ 
I  think,  the  choicest  examples  of  the  vein ;  one  or  two  of 
the  others,  such  as  the  Altar  of  Modest]/^  had  better  havo 
been  left  in  their  original  Latin.  The  gem,  however,  of 
the  volume,  is  to  my  mind  not  any  one  of  the  mythologic 
talea  or  idyls,  but  the  following  brief,  exquisitely 
wTongbt  scene  of  household  mourning.  The  husband, 
Elpenor,  stands  by  the  bed  side  of  the  wife^  Artemidomp 
and  speaks  : — 

'  Artewi  idoia !    GodaiuviBible, 
Wiiik  thou  wert  Ijing  faint  alc^tig  the  oouoh, 
HaTO  tied  the  satidais  to  tbj  gle^idGr  feet, 
And  et&ud  beside  tbee,  t^ady  to  oonYGj 
Thy  weaiy  Btops  where  otber  rtvers  flow, 
EGfrsebing  nbades  wiU  waft  tby  wearmeBS 
Awny,  and  YoicJta  liko  tby  own  oome  near 
And  nearer,  and  eolidt  an  embrax^©." 

Artemidara  sigh'd,  atid  wonid  h&Y6  prest 
The  b&nd  now  preaeiDg  bera,  bat  wsfl  too  wea3c* 
iris  Biood  OTer  lier  dark  bair  ansecn 
While  ihnw  Elpenor  spake.     He  lockt  into 
Eyes  that  htid  giv&n  light  and  Hfo  crew  bile 
To  those  above  thom^  but  now  dim  witb  teaiv 
And  wakofulneea.     Again  bo  spflice  of  Joy 
EtomaL     At  that  wofd,  that  sad  word,  joy, 
Faitbful  and  fond  her  bosom  heaTied  once  mare : 
Her  bead  fell  back ;  and  now  a  loud  deep  »ob 

'SweU*d  tbrough  the  darkeii'd  oKwnberi  'twa«  not  hen. 

Lander  can  nsyer  have  seen  thoeo  beautiful  and  charac- 
teristic works  of  Attic  eculpture,  the  funeral  mouu* 
menta  m  which  the  death  of  the  beloved  is  shadowed 
forth  in  a  group  representing,  only  with  a  touch  of  addod 
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solemn ity  in  tho  expressions,  his  or  her  preparations  for 
departure  upon  an  ordioarj"  journey  or  an  ordinary  day's 
work»  But  his  poem  is  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of 
those  sculptures.  Like  all  his  hest  work,  it  has  to  be  re-ad 
repeatedly  and  slowly  before  it  will  be  found  to  have 
yielded  up  the  fuH  depth  and  tenderness  of  its  meanings. 
The  beauty  of  the  dying  woman  implied,  not  described ; 
the  gentle  dealings  with  her  of  the  unseen  meBSen^er  of 
the  gods  who  has  placed  the  sandals  about  her  feet  m 
sleep ;  the  solicitude  of  the  husband,  who  as  long  m  she 
breathes  will  speak  to  her  only  words  of  comfort ;  his 
worship,  Tvhich  when  he  would  tell  her  of  the  voices  that 
wOl  greet  her  beyond  the  tomb,  can  find  no  words  to  expiBSi 
their  sweetness  except  by  calling  them  "like  her  own;*' 
the  pressure  with  which  she  would,  but  cannot,  answer 
him  ;  the  quiver  of  the  heart  with  which  she  expires 
upon  the  mention  and  the  idea  of  joy — for  what  are  those 
unknown  and  uncompflnioned  joys  to  her  1 — the  huts  ting 
of  the  floodgates  of  his  grief  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
reason  for  reatTaining  it ;  these  things  are  conceiyed  with 
that  depth  and  chastity  of  tenderness,  that  instinctive  beauty 
in  pathos,  which  Landor  shares  with  none  but  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  human  heart  If  we  are  to  let  ourselves 
notice  the  presence  of  imperfections  or  mannerisms  m 
BO  beautiful  a  piece  of  work  and  of  feeling,  it  will  be  to 
point  out  the  mode  (habitual  with  Landor)  in  which  the 
pronouns  are  made  to  do  more  work  than  they  can  well 
bear  in  the  words  "  those  above  them;"  meaning  the  eyes  of 
Eli)enor,  now,  at  the  moment  of  the  description,  occu- 
pying a  position  above  those  of  his  wife,  inasmtich  as  she 
is  lying  on  the  sick-bed  and  he  standing  over  her.  This 
is  an  instance  of  Landor*s  habit  of  excessive  conden- 
sation ;  just  as  the  last  lines  contain  an  instance  of  his 
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habit  of  needlessly  avoiding,  in  narmtireip  tlie  main  fact 
of  a  situation,  and  relating  instead  some  result  or  con- 
comitant  of  til©   situation    from    which    the   reader  is 

quired  to  infer  its  main  fact  for  himself 

To  this  IB47  edition  of  the  Hdlenics  Landor  prefixed  a 
dedication  in  capital  lefcters,  which  ia  a  monument  at 
once  of  the  magnificence  of  his  prose  stylo  and  of  the 
sanguine  political  enthusiasm  which  remained  proof  in 
him  against  every  disencliantnient.  The  liberal  Cardinal 
Mastai  had  just  been  elected  Pope  as  Pio  None,  and  for  a 
moment  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  were  turned  in  hope 
towards  the  new  pontiff.  To  him  accordingly  Landor 
inscribed  his  book.  After  a  contrast  of  his  opportunities 
and  his  purposes  with  those  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  inscrip- 
tion concludea  ; — 


'  Conning  ia  not  wisdom;  prevarication  k  not  policy;  and 
(novel  aa  the  notion  is,  \%  ia  eqiittlly  true)  annics  are  not 
itrangth :  Acre  and  Waterloo  a  how  it,  and  the  flames  of  tb© 
Kremlin  and  the  solitudes  of  Fontainblean*  One  honest  man, 
one  wise  man,  one  peaceful  man,  commands  a  hundred  milhont, 
without  a  baton  and  witbont  a  ebargen  He  wanta  no  fortrea» 
to  protect  bim ;  be  stands  higher  than  any  oitadel  can  raiie 
him,  brightly  conspicuous  to  the  mo«t  distatit  nationaj  God's 
serr&nt  by  dection,  God*a  image  by  beneficence* 

The  events  of  the  next  few  years  revived  in  landor  oil 
the  emotions  of  his  earlier  manhood.  The  year  1848 
seemed  to  him  like  another  and  more  hopeful  year  1821. 
The  principles  of  popular  government  and  of  despotism 
once  more  encountered  each  other  in  the  death-grapple. 
The  struggle  was  sharper  than  the  last  had  been  ]  a  greater 
numher  of  tyrannies  reeled  and  tottered,  and  for  a  longer 
time  \  hut  the  final  defeat  was,  at  least  it  seemed  to  he, 
not  leas  crushing,  nor  the  final  disappointment  less  com* 
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plete.  Against  the  renegado^a  of  liberty,  ©nch  as  the  Pope 
himeelf  and  Louia  Napoleon,  there  were  no  hounds  to 
Landor's  indignation.  By  the  ahihties  and  f riendlineas  of 
the  latter  he  had  been  in  personal  intercourse  at  Gore 
House  quite  won,  and,  foreseeing  after  the  revolution  of 
1848  that  he  would  soon  he  called  to  the  absolute  govern- 
ment of  his  country,  was  nevertheless  iudined  to  b^eve 
in  his  integrity  of  purpose^  But  the  first  shot  flrecE  against 
republican  Eome  in  the  name  of  republican  France  and 
by  the  authority  of  her  President  **  parted  us,'*  as  I*andor 
wrote  **foT  ever,"  and  the  verses  in  which  Landor  by- 
and-by  denounced  the  refusal  of  the  right  of  asyltwn  to 
Kossuth  seem  by  their  concentrated  fire  of  scorn  and  in- 
dignation to  anticipate  the  Chdtiments  of  Victor  Hugov 
Kossuth,  Manin,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  Tuir,  these,  and 
especially  Kossuth,  are  the  great  heroes  of  Landor's  ad- 
miration now.  He  wrote  a  small,  now  almost  undis^ 
covemble,  volume  of  lialies  in  verse,  besides  several 
new  ]>0litical  Conversations ;  of  Garibaldi  with  Maznni ; 
of  King  Carlo-Alberto  with  the  Princess  Belgioioao; 
and  others  agaiu  of  reactionary  cardinals  and  mmisteis 
with  each  other.  Even  after  the  movement  of  1848 
and  1849  Imd  been  for  the  time  being  diverted  or  utterly 
suppressedi  Landor  continued  to  be  much  preoccupied 
with  questions  of  policy  and  government.  In  1851  he 
published  a  series  of  letters  on  priestcraft  and  ecclesi- 
astical organization,  entitled  Foperi/,  Bi-Uish  and  Forei{m^ 
and  about  the  same  time  a  aeries  of  ten  Letters  to  Otr- 
dinal  Wisemarh  hx  1 854  the  approach  of  the  Crimean 
war  gave  rise  in  the  old  man,  now  in  his  eightieth  year, 
to  reflexions  on  the  necessity  of  curbing  the  power  of 
EusBia ;  OB  the  possibility  of  reconstituting  the  kingdom 
of  Poland  ^  and  on  the  sagacity  and  probable  achievements 
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of  Louis  Napoleon,  in  whom  he  for  a  short  time  ex- 
perienced  a  hnef  return  of  confidenco.  Theae  reflexionja 
he  cast  into  the  shapo  of  Letters ^  urittcn  nominally  by  an 
American  trayelling  in  England  to  a  friend  at  home,  and 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  with  the  ATords^  ^*  Sir,  of  aU 
whom  we  have  been  trasting,  yon  alone  have  never 
deceived  ns.  Together  with  the  confidence,  the  power  of 
EDgknd  is  in  yonr  hands.  May  those  hands,  for  the 
benefit  of  your  coimtry  and  of  the  worlds  be  as  strong  as 
tiiey  are  pure/' 

Three  years  later  Landop  addressed  to  Emerson  a  brief 
letter,  the  essence  of  proud  urbanity  and  conxpendioua  force, 
in  which  he  rectified  several  of  that  writer's  observations 
concerning  himself  in  the  English  Trait^j  and  took  oc- 
casion, amidst  other  strokes  of  the  most  serene  auto- 
biographical candour,  to  state  exactly  his  sentiments  in 
legard  to  tyrannicide.  After  speaking  of  AMeri^  Landor 
goijs  on : — 

Had  he  been  living  in  tbeee  latter  ^j&t  his  bitterness  would 
bave  overflowed  not  od  France  aloae,  nor  Austria  in  additioDj 
the  two  heas^  that  bave  torn  Italy  in  piece«(|  and  are  growling 
aver  her  bones ;  bat  more,  and  more  justly,  on  those  conttitu- 
tional  governments  which,  by  abetting,  have  aided  them  in  their 
ingreesioos  and  iocursionB.  We  English  aret  the  most  ceosnr- 
ftble  of  all  .  *  .  .  The  ministers  of  Englaod  have  signed  tbKt 
Mol^  AHiance  which  delivered  every  free  State  to  the  donai- 
uation  of  arbitrary  and  irretponsible  despotic  The  ministers  of 
Bagkiid  have  entered  more  recently  into  treaties  with  nturpers 
and  aflnsains.  And  now,  foriooth,  it  iii  called  mtiouination  to 
remove  from  the  earth  an  assassin ;  the  assa^in  of  thoueands ; 
an  outlaWi  the  auhverter  of  bis  country's,  and  even  of  his  otrn, 
laws.     The  valiant  and  the  wi^e  of  old  thought  differently. 

Backed  by  their  authority,  Landor  goes  on  to  contend 
that  tyrftimicide  involvea  leaa  misery  than  war,  and  to 
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acknowledge  that  he  for  one  holds  and  ever  y^ill  hold  that 
"  the  removal  of  an  evil  at  the  least  possible  cost  h  best" 
Some  time  before  this,  in  1853,  two  new  volumes 
of  Landor'a  writing  had  been  put  forth.  One  was 
simply  a  detached  reprint  of  those  of  his  imaginary  con- 
versations in  which  the  speakers  were  ancient  Gr^ka 
and  Komans  :  Conversations  of  tJw  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  volume  was  called,  and  its  dedication  to  Charles 
Dickens,  in  which  he  congratulates  his  friend  above  all 
things  on  his  labours  "in  breaking  up  and  cultivating 
the  unreclaimed  wastes  of  humanity/'  is  another  example 
of  the  combined  warmth  and  heartiness  of  his  Mendshjpa 
and  the  catholic  justice  of  his  appreciations.  Laiidor*8 
second  volume  of  1653^  in  appearance  uniform  with  the 
last-named,  was  called  by  him  27w;  LaM  Fruit  off  an  Old 
Tree.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Marchese  d'Azeglio,  and 
to  the  title-page  was  prefixed  that  q^natrain  of  Laujior's 
upon  his  8eventy*fifth  birthday,  which  I  have  alreadj 
quoted  (p.  183).  It  contained  eighteen  new  OonvermUiC7i8^ 
most  of  them  modern  and  political,  besides  a  number  of 
the  prose  pieces  published  during  the  past  six  years  in 
pamphlets  and  newspapers.  Tiieee  included,  besidea  the 
pieces  of  which  mention  has  been  made  already,  an  ovi- 
dence  of  Landor's  imdecaying  feeling  towards  the  memory 
of  Sou  they,  in  the  shape  of  a  rem  one  trance  addressed  to 
Lord  Brougham  on  the  public  neglect  both  of  that  memory 
iteelf,  and  of  the  person  of  the  poet's  surviving  soru  Of 
himself  Landor  in  this  letter  gives  the  monumental  and 
just  description  : — "  I  claim  no  plsHsa  in  the  world  of 
letters ;  I  am  alone,  and  will  l>e  alone,  as  long  as  I  Hve^ 
and  after."  The  poetry  which  concludes  the  volume  of 
Lmt  Fruit  is,  Landor  says,  "what  I  wish  the  prose  could 
have  been,  mostly  panegyrical ; "  it  consists,  that  is  to 
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my,  m  great  part,  of  ** epistles"  and  other  pieces  ad- 
dressed in  the  spirit  of  friendly  discussion  or  more  friendly 
pialse  to  his  comrades  and  juniors  in  the  craft  of  letters. 
Last  of  all  came  five  detached  "  scenes  "  in  verse  on  the 
subject  of  the  Cenci ;  scenes  written  not  in  rivalry^  still  less 
in  any  iiaplied  depreciation,  of  the  work  of  Shelley,  butr 
simply  taking  up  the  theme  afresh,  as  it  were  by  a  difTerent 
handle  and  from  a  different  side* 

The  two  dramatic  dialo^es  in  Last  Fruity — ^thos©  of 
Leonora  di  Este,  the  beloved  of  Tasso,  with  Tasao^s  con- 
fessor, and  of  Admiral  Blake  with  his  brother  Humphrey,— 
aie among  the  finest  Landor  ever  wrote ;  the  modem  political, 
whether  laudatory  or  satiric  in  their  purport,  are  for  the  most 
part  tedious  enough.  A  long  conversation  between  Landor 
himself  and  Archdeacon  Hare,  represented  as  taking  place 
in  the  course  of  a  walk  at  Hurstmouccoux,  is  the  ripest 
and  most  interesting  of  that  class  which  began  tliirty  years 
before  with  the  first  ditdogue  of  Johnson  and  Home 
Tooke.  The  discussion  turns  almost  entirely  on  tech* 
nical  points  of  English  literature  and  the  English  lan- 
guage^ In  it  among  other  things  Landor  resumes,  de- 
fends, and  illustrates  those  principles  of  spoiling  which  he 
had  founded  long  ago  on  analogy  and  on  the  study  of  the 
early  English  writers,  and  which  he  had  insisted  on  actually 
putting  into  practice,  to  the  distraction  of  hia  printers, 
in  a  kige  proportion  of  his  published  writings*  Most  of 
his  readers  had  been  accustomed  to  regai\l  his  usage  in 
these  matters  as  mere  innovations  dictated  by  arbitrary 
whim,  Landor  showed  that  he  was  guided  not  by  whim 
hut  by  principle,  and  denied  that  his  changes  were  inno- 
Tations  at  all.  He  knew  that  the  current  practice  of  any 
age  in  English  spelling  was  purely  a  matter  of  accident 
and  custom ;  and  to  the  accident  and  custom  of  hia  own 
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age  he  fefused  to  bow  m  casea  where  he  found  those  of 
another  to  be  preferabla  Ho  drew  up  lists  of  tboee  woidji 
whicli  he  found  habitually  spelt  by  any  of  the  earlief 
writers  J  from  Chaucer  down,  in  a  manner  more  coofiisteiit 
with  derivation,  with  sound,  or  with  analogy,  than  by  the 
mmlems.  Thus  a  regard  to  derivation  made  him  write 
ezdame,  pf*oclamej  drategem^  instead  of  exclaim,  proclaim, 
stratagem ;  a  regard  to  Bound,  formi^  sonran^  interr^  itistead.' 
of  foreign,  sovereign,  inter ;  to  analogy,  emhassador^  or  ebe 
why  embassy  1  recmt^  or  else  why  deceit  and  conceit  t 
grandar  or  (frandouTt  or  else  why  honour,  lahom-p  and  nol 
hoimeur,  labcur,  and  so  on  with  the  rest  I  Fidelity  tot! 
Bpoken  sound  also  made  Landor  banish  the  termination  ed 
from  the  preterites  and  past  participles  of  verbs  ending 
with  sibilant,  or  Boft  labial  or  guttunU,  consonants,  and 
write  tmi-ihi,  dr&pt,  lookt^  instead  of  wished,  dropped, 
looked*  In  this  last  usage  Landor  was  followed  by  the 
brothers  Hate  and  by  many  of  those  on  whom  the  Harea 
had  infiuence  \  including!  as  we  all  know,  no  less  a 
master  than  Mr.  Tennyson,  Custom,  reasonable  or  other, 
has  proved  too  strong  to  yield  to  others  of  Lauder's  proposed 
reforms.  But  for  the  student  it  is  not  easy  to  find  better 
reading,  a  more  instructive  array  of  instances^  or  a  more 
pointed  and  clenching  method  of  presenting  aiguinenta, 
than  are  contained  in  his  discussiona  on  the^e  mechanical 
and  technical  matters  of  language.  Land  or  hated  to 
be  confounded  with  the  so-called  x>honetic  reformera  of 
spelling,  as  Hartley  Coleridge  first,  and  afterwards  one  or 
two  others,  had  confounded  him.  In  this  matter  as  in 
others  he  regarded  himself  essentially  as  a  conservative, 
and  all  he  proposed  was  to  select  for  imitation  and  revival 
such  portions  of  the  practice  of  the  best  writers,  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the    eighteenth   centnries,  as    seemed    on 
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exammatioE  to  be  moat  correct  and  rationaL  From  the 
orthography  of  words  the  discusaion  passes  on  to  the 
words  themselves,  and  we  find  Landot  inveighing  in  hia 
most  vigorotifi  vein  against  the  colloquial  cormptiona  which 
he  conceived  to  be  defiling  every  day  the  fountains  of  his 
mother  tongue,  "  Humbug  *'  was  a  word  which  he  barely 
agreed  to  tolerate ;  for  "  pluck,"  '*  sham/'  **  traps " 
(meaning  luggage),  "  giant  trees/'  **  monster  meetings, *' 
"palmy  days/'  and  many  other  phrases  of  contem- 
porary slang  or  contemporary  fine  writing,  he  bad  no 
toleration  wbafcever.  Ho  felt  like  a  sentinel  keeping 
guard  over  tbe  honour  and  integrity  of  the  English 
Iflnguage.  And  for  such  a  post  no  man  was  better  fitted 
either  by  knowledge  or  reflection.  So  massive  and  minute 
a  literary  aeqaaintance  with  hi^  mother  tongue,  combined 
with  so  jealous  and  sensitive  an  instinct  in  its  verbal 
criticism,  have  probably  never  existed  in  any  other  man* 
"Not  was  there  ever  a  time  when  a  sentinel  was  more 
needed.  Even  men  of  genius  and  of  just  popularity,  a 
Carlyle,  a  Dickens,  a  Macaulay,  had  each  in  his  way 
accustomed  the  millions  of  EngUsh-speaking  and  English- 
reading  men  to  find  their  language  forced  into  all  manner 
of  startling  or  glittering  nsages,  of  extravagant  or  unquiet 
forms  and  devices.  There  were  few  writers j  and  of  these 
Landor  was  the  foremost,  who  adhered  to  a  classical  regu- 
larity of  language  and  to  a  classical  composure  and  restraint 
of  style-  Landor  was  rigorous  in  rejecting  from  his  voca- 
bulary all  words  but  such  as  had  stood  the  test  of  time. 
He  was  perhaps  the  most  exact  of  all  English  writers  in 
observing  the  laws  of  logical  and  grammatical  construction. 
His  style  was  not  founded  on  that  of  any  master,  but 
included,  both  in  vocabulary  and  in  structure,  the 
resotirces  of  all  the  best  English  prose  writers^  from  Sir 
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Thomaa  Browne  and  Milton  to  Homee  Walpol©  and  Lord 
Cheeterfield.  He  was  not  given,  except  for  special  pmv 
poses,  to  the  use  of  strong  njonosyllables,  or  of  the  curt 
Teutonic  English  which  has  heen  brought  into  fashion  in 
our  own  time,  but  preferre<l  rather,  though  not  pedantically, 
the  polysyllabic  articulation  of  words  deri\rcd  from  the 
Latin. 

In  all  thisi  however,  Laudor  was  as  a  voice  crying  in 
the  wUdemasBp  It  is  am^ing  now^  and  it  waa  amadng 
then,  that  the  grand  old  preacher  should  havQ  so  few 
listeners.  The  English -reading  public  had  taken  him  at 
his  word,  Thoj  left  him  where  he  was  contc'nt  to  femain, 
alone.  Thej  gave  him  no  place  io  the  world  of  letters, 
Tfhile  they  excited  themselves  to  passion  over  the  work 
of  scores  of  lesser  men.  Less  attention  was  paid  to  him 
in  England  than  in  America,  where  about  this  time,  1856, 
a  Bdection  of  detached  thoughts  and  sentences  from  the 
GonvermiionM  was  published  at  Boston,  with  an  admirable 
critical  introduction  by  Mr*  Hilliard,  It  ia  incredihle^ 
but  true^  that  within  three  years  of  the  publication  of  tlld 
Last  Fruit  an  elaborate  article  on  English  prose  style, 
appearing  in  an  English  magazine  to  which  Landor  was 
hinieelf  an  occasional  contributor,  should  have  actually 
contained  no  mention  of  hia  name  at  all.  This  negled 
did  not  trouble  him  in  the  leaat,  nor  did  he  regard 
with  a  shadow  of  envy  the  applause  bestowed  on  othon. 
"  Caring  not  a  straw  for  popularity,  and  little  moro  far 
fame,''  he  simply  nttered  from  time  to  time  the  thooghts 
that  were  in  him  in  the  language  which  he  found  most  fit 
From  a  few  indeed  of  those  who  themselves  stood  neoitssl 
him  in  power  and  art,  every  such  utterance  as  it  appeaned 
drew  forth  a  fresh  tribute  of  homage.  In  1856  Lander  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  pamphlet  (the  "  proceeds  "  destined. 
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as  of  old  J  to  a  specified  puTpoee  of  charity),  a  set  of  Scenm 
from  the  study ;  scenes  again  in  verse,  and  again  drawn 
fearlessly  from  a  domain  where  the  greatest  had  he«n  at 
work  before  him.  The  subjoct  was  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
''  What  an  nndaunted  soul  before  his  eighty  years,"  writes 
Mrs.  Browning  after  reading  them,  "and  how  good  for 
all  other  sotds  to  contemplate*"  Stilly  in  the  same  year, 
he  put  some  of  hk  most  pregnant  thoughts  on  language, 
and  especially,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  on  the  English 
language,  into  a  dialogue  hetween  Alfieri  and  Metaatasio, 
published  in  Frmefs  Magazine,  "Do  you  think  tlio 
grand  old  Pagan  wrote  that  piece  just  now  ?  ^'  asks  Car- 
lyle  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time.  "  The  sound  of  it  is 
like  the  ring  of  Roman  swords  on  the  helmets  of  bar^ 
baiians  !    The  unsEhduable  old  Roman !  *' 

But  alas  i  there  came  before  long  news  of  tlie  old 
Roman  which  could  not  hut  make  those  who  loved  and 
honoured  him  regret  that  he  had  not  succumbed  earlier  to 
the  common  lot  Of  all  Landor's  wUd  coUisions  with  the 
world  of  fact,  the  most  melancholy  and  the  most  notorioua 
befell  him  now  in  his  patriarchal  age.  In  1856,  the  year 
of  the  Letter  to  Emermn  and  the  Scenes  for  the  Studi;^ 
be  had  paid  one  of  his  now  infrequent  visits  to  London } 
had  joined  a  party  of  friends  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
been  as  vigorous  and  as  whimsical  in  his  talk  as  ever. 
From  about  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  185T, 
there  seemed  to  be  coming  over  him  a  change  for 
the  worse.  His  letters  bespoke  both  physical  decay 
and  mental  disturbance.  Worse  followed;  it  was  found 
that  he  bad  allowed  himself  to  be  dragged  headlong 
into  a  miserahle  and  compromisijig  quarrel  between 
two  ladies  at  Bath.  One  of  these  was  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  the  other  a  young  girl,  her  bosom  friend  until 
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the  qiiarfsl  arose ;  botli  liad  bem  vBiy  mtimate  with 
Landcj?  dunng  the  last  few  years.  To  the  yoimger  he, 
with  his  royal  and  mvetemte  love  of  giving,  had  lately 
made  over  a  small  legacy  in  money,  which  had  been  left 
him  aa  a  token  of  friendship  by  Kenyon,  In  the  conrae 
of  the  qtiarrel  the  elder  lady,  who  had  shortly  before 
accepted  helf)  from  the  younger  out  of  Landor's  giftj  took 
eroeption  to  the  nature  of  her  intimacy  with  the  giver. 
Laador  on  his  part  utterly  lost  control  of  himeel£  Bogard- 
ing  himself  as  the  champion  of  innocent  youth  against  an 
ahominahle  combination  of  ^ad  and  calumny,  in  the 
frenzy  of  his  indignant  imagination  he  remcmbei^d  or 
invented  all  kinds  of  previous  malpmctices  against  the 
foe«  He  betook  himself  to  his  old  insane  weapons,  and 
both  in  print  and  writing  launched  invectives  Jigainst  her  in 
an  ultra-Eoman  taste.  Ho  wrote  odious  letters  to  her  hnsr 
band  Legal  steps  being  set  on  foot  to  restrain  liim,  hia 
unfailing  iiiend  Forster  came  down  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  By  his  persuasions,  joined  to  those  of  Landor^a 
own  lawyers,  the  enraged  old  man  was  with  difficulty 
induced  to  sign  an  apology,  coupled  with  an  undetiakicg 
not  to  repeat  his  ofifence.  But  Mr*  Forster  had  felt,  at 
the  time  when  this  engagement  was  made,  that  Ljindor 
could  hardly  be  trusted  to  remember  or  observe  ii  A^ 
illneas,  and  indignation  had  rendered  him  for  the  time 
being  uncontrollahle  and  irresponsible.  For  the  fiist  time 
in  more  than  twenty  years  he  proceeded  to  act  in  defiance 
of  Mr.  Forster*s  advice  in  a  matter  of  publication  Ila^'ing 
recovered  from  the  hostile  party  in  the  dispute  a  number 
of  scxaps  in  verse,  the  least  considered  and  least  valnable 
that  he  had  thrown  off  during  recent  years,  he  entrusted 
them  to  an  Edinburgh  house  to  be  sent  to  press,  under  thd 
plea  that  copies  of  them  were  abroad,  and  would  be  maild 
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public  by  others  if  not  by  hiniself,  The  volume  appeared 
early  in  1858,  under  the  title  Dry  ntlcJcSj  fagoted  by 
W.  8.  LandoT;  "by  the  late  W.  S.  Landor,"  the  old 
man  had  at  first  itLsisted  that  the  title  ehould  run,  Tho 
book  was  made  up  of  the  recovered  acmps  and  epigmms 
in  question ;  with  a  few  others  in  Latin ;  besides  a  reprint^ 
after  an  *'  occultation,"  aa  Landor  put  it,  **  of  sixty  yeara," 
of  the  PoeTitsfram  the  AraMc  and  Persian;  and  a  number 
of  complimentary  pieces  addressed  by  rarioua  writers  to 
himself.  Unhappily  the  old  man  bad  not  been  able  to 
restrain  him^seK  from  adding  also,  in  defiance  of  his  sl^ed 
engagement,  one  or  two  of  his  werst  lampoons  against  his 
enemy.  The  enemy  seems  to  have  been  nothing  loth  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fault,  and  a  suit  for  damages  was 
immediately  set  on  foot  Before  it  came  on  Landor  had 
a  stroke^  which  left  him  insensible  for  forty-eight  hours, 
and  for  some  weeks  afterwards  he  hung  between  life  and 
death.  His  extraordinary  strength,  however,  carried  him 
through,  and  he  came  to  himself  better  both  in  body  and 
mind  after  his  Ulness.  The  trial  was  in  the  meantime  coming 
on  at  the  August  assize.  Practically  there  could  be  no  de- 
fence J  the  attacks  were  on  the  face  of  them  libellous,  and 
LaDdor*s  friends  advised  him  to  go  abroad,  in  order  if 
possible  to  protect  himaelf  against  the  con  sequences  of  the 
ineWtable  verdiot ;  first  selling  his  personal  property  and 
pictures,  and  making  a  formal  transfer  of  all  his  real 
property  to  his  eldest  son.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  just  before  the  trial  came  on  the  forlorn  old 
man  set  out  to  leave  his  native  land  once  more. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

SECOND   EXILE   AND   LAST  DAYS — HEROIC   IDYLS— DEATH. 

(1858—1864.) 

On  his  way  to  the  Continent,  Landor  arrived  suddenly  at 
Mr.  Forster's  house,  where  Dickens  and  some  others  were 
at  dinner.  Dickens  left  the  table  to  see  him,  expecting 
naturally  to  find  him  broken  and  cast  down.  But  the  old 
man's  thoughts  were  far  away ;  he  seemed  as  though  no 
ugly  or  infuriating  realities  had  any  existence  for  him, 
and  sat  talking  in  his  most  genial  vein,  principally  about 
Latin  poetry.  "  I  would  not  blot  him  out,  in  his  tender 
gallantry,  as  he  sat  upon  his  bed  at  Forster's  that  night, 
for  a  million  of  wild  mistakes  at  eighty-four  years  of 
age;'*  so  wrote  the  manly-hearted  and  understanding 
witness  who  then  saw  Landor  for  the  last  time.  This 
was  on  the  12th  of  July,  1858,  The  trial  came  on  at 
Gloucester  in  the  next  month,  and  the  jury  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  lOOOZ.  damages  against  the  defendant. 

Stricken  but  unsubdued,  his  strength  and  his  intellectual 
faculties  even  in  some  slight  degree  restored,  Landor 
had  in  the  meantime  travelled  as  far  as  Genoa,  where  it 
was  his  intention  to  take  up  his  abode.  Advice  well 
meant  but  injudicious  prevailed  on  him  to  change  his 
plan.  He  pushed  on  to  Fiesole,  and  rejoined  his  family 
in  the  villa  which  he  had  once  loved  so  well,  and  which 
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it  was  jufit  thie^  and  twenty  years  ago  since  lie  bad 
left.  At  first  he  received  some  degree  of  contentment 
and  even  pleasure  from  hi^  return  to  his  old  Italian 
home;  and  it  is  affecting  to  read  the  veisea  in 'which 
the  old  man's  sense  of  dignity  and  high  desert  straggles 
invincihly  with  the  consciousness  of  his  humiliation^  and 
he  endeavours  to  find  in  the  charm  of  his  present  eur- 
roundings  a  consolation  for  his  late  disasters ; — 

If  I  extoU^d  th(3  rirtuons  and  the  wise^ 
The  bmve  and  b^atitirol^  and  wo  11  diacemM 
Their  fe&ttuea  ae  they  Hxt  their  eyes  on  mine. 
If  I  bare  won  a  ktndnesB  never  wooed^ 
Ocmld  I  foi-efioe  that  .  .  fnUon  among  thiOT^^, 
Deftpoll'dj  halt>,  woupdad  .  ,  ,  traniping  tra£  clears 
Should  throw  their  dirt  upon  mC|  not  wjtho^b 
Some  Hniall  sharp  pobblos  carefully  iaclog^d  ? 
HowBTor,  from  one  critao  tbey  are  exempt  j 
They  do  not  Btrik©  a  brother,  striking  me* 

Tbia  breathes  o^er  me  a  cool  fleronity^ 
O'er  me  divided  from  old  friends,  in  lands 
Fleaaant,  if  anght  without  old  friotids  can  pleaee, 
Whare  round  their  lowly  turf-bnilt  termcea 
Grey  oUvefl  twintle  in  this  winteiy  aun, 
And  cnniJion  light  inTests  yon  quarn<?d  diff, 
And  central  towers  from  distant  yiJIas  peer 
Until  Ar(?22o'fi  ridges  inter reno. 

Bnt  these  consolations  were  not  de&tmed  to  endnie, 
Landor's  fate  bad  fitiU  fresh  trials  in  reserve.  The 
scandal  of  the  Bath  affair  made  some  of  his  old  friends  in 
Florence  look  coldly  on  liim,  and  among  them  the  English 
minister,  Lord  Kormanby,  At  this  the  old  man  was 
mounded  to  tho  quick,  and  if  tlie  whole  case  were  not  so 
deeply  melancholy,  we  might  well  smile  at  the  majestic 
docimicnt  in  which  ho  presently  relieved  his  feelings  :— 

**  Mt  LoBDi—Now  I  am  reooTering  from  an  iHBeas  of  aeveral 
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monthfl*  duratioD,  aggravated  no  little  by  jour  lordsLips  mde 
reception  of  me  at  the  Caacine,  in  presence  of  mj  fkmilj  aod 
innumerable  Florentines,  I  mnat  I'emind  jovL  in  the  gentlest  ] 
terms  of  the  occarrenos. 

We  are  both  of  ua  old  men,  my  lord,  and  are  verpng  i 
decrepitude  and  imbecility,  else  my  note  migbt  be  more  ener-  ^ 
getic,     I  am   not   inobservant  o£  distinctionfl,     Yoa   by  the 
favour  of  a  tniu liter  are  Marquis  of  Kormanby»  I  by  tbe  gtace 
of  God  am 

Walter  S^viai  Landob, 

But  worse  than  any  Blight  inflicted  by  a  minister  weM  1 
the  crosses  which  Landor  found  that  ho  had  to  endure  at 
home.  Tune  had  done  nothing  to  diminish,  bnt  rather 
everything  to  increase,  the  incompatibilities  between  him- 
self and  those  of  his  household.  By  settlement,  deed  of 
gift,  deed  of  transfer,  or  otherwise,  Landor  hjwl  now  made 
over  all  his  property  to  his  wife  and  children ;  the  bulk 
of  it  to  his  eldest  son ;  and  except  for  a  small  slim  in 
ready  money  wliich  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  was 
absolutely  dependent  upon  his  family  for  the  means  of 
eubaiatence.  Doubtless  he  was  a  wilful  and  uumanageable 
inmate  in  the  house  to  which  he  had  so  long  been  a 
stranger,  None  the  less  was  it  the  obvious  duty  of  those 
nearest  him,  and  enriched  at  his  expense,  either  to  make 
his  life,  at  whatever  cost  of  compliance  and  forbearance, 
endurable  to  him  under  tlieir  common  roof,  or  else  to  pii> 
vide  him  with  the  means  of  living  in  his  own  way  else- 
where. It  seems  only  too  certain  that  they  made  no 
serious  or  patient  attempt  to  do  the  former ;  and  the  latter 
when  Landor  desired  it  they  declined  to  do.  Pathetic»'j 
almost  tragic,  was  the  portion  of  the  old  man  in  those  | 
days,  a  Lear  who  found  no  Idadness  from  his  own. 
Thrice  he  left  the  villa  with  tlie  determination  to  live  by 
himself  in  Florenco ;  but  his  wisli  was  not  indulgedj  and 
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Ihrice  he  was  brought  hmk  to  the  home  which  waa  no 
home  for  Mm,  and  where  he  was  dtalt  with  neither  gene- 
rouBly  nor  gently.  The  fourth  time  he  presented  himself 
in  the  house  of  Mr,  Browning  with  only  a  few  pauls 
in  his  pocket,  declaring  tliat  nothing  should  8?ei  induce 
him  to  return. 

Mr.  Browning,  an  interview  with  the  family  at  the 
YiLla  having  satisfied  him  that  reconciliation  or  return 
was  indeed  jiast  question,  put  himself  at  onco  in  com- 
munication with  Mr.  Forsterand  with  Landor's  brothers  in 
England,  The  latter  instantly  undertook  to  supply  the 
needs  of  their  eldest  brother  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Thenceforth  an  income  sufficient  for  his  frugal  wants 
was  forwarded  regularl}^  for  his  use  through  the  friend  who 
had  thus  come  forward  at  his  need.  To  Mr.  Erowning^B 
Tespactful  and  judicious  guidance  Landor  showed  him- 
adf  docile  from  the  fiiat,  KemoTod  from  the  inflictions, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  his  life  at  Fic^ole,  he  became 
another  man,  and  at  times  still  seemed  to  those  about  Mm 
like  the  old  Landor  at  his  best.  It  was  in  July,  1859, 
that  the  new  arrangements  for  his  life  were  made.  The 
remainder  of  that  summer  he  spent  at  Siena,  first  as  the 
guest  of  Mr»  Story,  the  American  sculptor  and  i>oet,  next 
in  a  cottage  rented  for  him  by  Mr,  Browning  near  his  own. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Landor  removed  to  a  set 
of  apartments  in  the  Via  ^unziatina  in  Florence,  close  to 
the  Casft  Guidi,  in  a  house  kept  by  a  former  sei^ant  of 
Mrs.  Brown ing*8,  an  Englishwoman  married  to  an  Italian^ 
Here  he  continued  to  live  during  the  five  years  that  yet 
remained  to  him.  He  was  often  susceptible,  querulous, 
nnreasonahle,  and  full  of  imaginings.  The  Bath  trial  an<l 
its  consequences  pressed  upon  hia  mind  with  a  sense 
of  bewildering  injury  wbieh  at  times  stung  him  almost  to 
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madness.  The  deed  of  tmiisfer  to  his  eldest  son  had  on 
appeal  been  in  so  far  practical] y  set  aside,  that  the  damages 
awarded  hy  the  jury  had  after  all  to  he  paid.  Latidor 
was  always  scheming  how  ho  might  clear  his  character  by 
establishing  the  true  facts  of  the  c^se  ;  that  is  to  say,  by  re* 
peating  the  self-same  charges  the  publication  of  which  had 
already  €03t  him  eo  much*  He  caused  a  ^'vindication"  to 
be  printed,  and  wrote  pressing  Mr*  Forster  to  help  Mm  to 
get  it  made  ptiblic.  When  his  instances  to  this  effect 
were  received  with  silence  or  remonstrance,  he  imagined 
grievances  against  even  that  proved  and  devoted  friend, 
and  suspended  eommun  teat  ions  with  him  for  a  time.  The 
delay  which  ensued  in  the  issue  of  a  new  edition  of  his 
ifellenics^  prepared  partly  before  he  left  England  and 
partly  while  he  was  still  at  Fiesole,  exaAperated  him 
much  as  similar  delays  had  exaspemted  him  of  old,  and 
led,  as  of  old,  to  the  burning  in  a  moment  of 
tation  of  a  quantity  of  bterary  materials  that  lay 
him. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  private  self^tormentings, 
indignant  lathings  of  the  wounded  Hon  in  his  retreat,  he  re- 
mained to  his  BmaU  circle  of  friends  and  visitora  in  Florenoa 
a  figure  the  most  venerable  and  the  most  impressive.  Al- 
though weaker  in  all  ways,  he  retained  all  his  ancient  dis- 
tinction, and  many  of  his  ancient  habits*  He  had  found  a 
snecesaor  to  Pomero  in  the  shape  of  another  dog  of  the  same 
breed  which  had  been  given  him  by  Mr.  Story,  The  namo 
of  this  new  pet  was  Giailo,  and  Giallo  became  to  Landor's 
last  daya  all  that  Pomero  had  been  before*  Landor^  who 
in  the  first  two  or  three  of  these  years  at  Florence  still 
contrived  to  walk  to  a  moderate  extent,  became  knowo 
to  the  new  generation  of  Florentines  as  the  old  man  with 
the  beautiful  dog^  U  VGCchia  con  gud  bd  canino.     He 
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frequented  too^  again,  liis  old  haunts  among  the  picture- 
dealers,  and  bought  out  of  his  Blender  pittance  almost  a3 
many  bad  pictures  as  of  yore.  The  occasional  society  and 
homage  of  some  old  friends  and  some  new  prevented  his 
Ufe  irom  being  too  solitary.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Browning  in 
1861,  and  her  husband's  consequent  departure  for  England, 
took  away  from  him  his  best  fneads  of  alL  He  had  found 
also  a  ^at  pleasure  in  the  society  of  a  young  Ameriean 
lady,  iliss  Kate  Field,  who  has  given  ua  an  affectionate 
portrait  of  the  old  man  in  these  declining  days.  Almost 
toothless  now,  and  partially  deaf,  his  appearanee  was 
changed  by  the  addition  of  a  flowing  and  snow-white 
beard.  ThiS|  every  one  said,  made  him  look  more  like  an 
old  lion  than  ever,  and  he  liked,  as  he  had  always  liked,  to 
be  reminded  of  the  resemblance.  He  could  still  he  royal 
company  when  he  pleased*  He  taught  his  young  American 
Mend  Latin,  and  opened  out  for  her  with  delight  the  still 
abundant  ia^asures  of  his  mind.  His  memory  for  new 
fi-iends  and  for  names  in  general,  as  well  as  for  recent 
events,  had  become  uncertain ;  but  his  remoter  re  collections, 
his  stories,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  '*  of  the  year  one/' 
were  as  vivid  and  full  of  power  as  ever.  It  prodnced  upon 
his  hearers  an  effect  almost  of  awe  to  listen  to  this  heroic 
survivor  of  another  age,  whose  talk,  during  the  last  ministry 
of  Lord  Palmerston  and  on  the  eve  of  the  American  war 
of  Secession,  would  nm  on  things  which  he  remembered 
under  the  first  ministry  of  Pitt,  or  as  a  child  during  the 
American  war  of  Independence,  Garibaldi  was  the  hero 
of  his  old  age  as  Washington  had  been  the  hero  of  his 
youth*  He  followed  with  passionate  interest  the  progress 
of  Italian  emancipation.  He  insisted  one  day  that  his 
watch  should  be  pawned  and  the  proceeds  given  to  the 
fondiu  aid  of  Garibaldi's  womided.     He  was  more  in- 
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dignant  than  ever  with  his  old  acqiiftintance,  the  FreEcti 
Emperor,  for  his  treacherous  dealings  ^rith  the  Italiim 
nation.  He  *wTote  political  epigrams  in  English  and 
political  odes  in  Latin;  an  address  in  English  to  the 
Sicilians;  and  in  far  from  faultless  Italian  a  dialogue 
hefeween  Savonarola  and  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark's — ^the 
proceeds  to  go,  as  the  watch  had  only  heen  prevented 
by  the  care  of  his  firiends  from  going,  for  the  benefit  of 
GaribaliU^s  wounded. 

In  these  days  the  books  which  the  old  man  liked  best 
to  re^d  were  no y  els,  and  he  got  from  the  library  and  read 
with  dehght  some  of  those  of  Trollopeand  of  his  old  friend 
G.  P.  R*  James,  speaking  and  writing  of  tlie  latter  in 
particidar  with  an  extravagant  partiality  of  praise.  He 
would  often  talk  of  Ixjoks,  and  of  the  technical  matters  of 
language  and  the  literary  art,  with  all  his  old  mastery  and 
decision.  On  such  points  he  was  much  given  to  quoting 
the  opinion  of  his  dog  Giallo,  Giallo,  he  said,  was  the 
best  of  critics  as  well  as  the  most  delightful  of  companion% 
and  it  was  not  *'  I,"  but  **  Giallo  and  I,"  who  paid  visits 
or  entertained  views  on  politics  and  literature-  Giallo 
was  the  subject  of  many  verses,  eittemporary  and  other. 
^*  Why,  Giallo/^  said  the  old  man  one  day,  "  your  nose  ia^ 

hot, 

Bnt  Ho  ji  fDoIiili  wlio  supposes 
Doga  are  il]  that  haTB  hot  noaoa." 

Here  are  some  unpublished  lines  of  great  feeling,  written 
on  the  same  theme,  which  I  find  under  date  of  Ang,  l^j 

I8C0. 

Giallo !  I  ahaJl  not  aeo  thee  dead, 
Nor  raifl©  o  atone  aboTO  thj  hoftdi 
For  I  BhaU  go  aome  years  before, 
Where  thou  wilt  leap  at  me  no  itiorCj 
Nor  bitrk,  aa  now,  to  mtika  me  mind, 
Asking  mej  am  I  dmf  or  blind  : 
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KO}  Gi^lai  but  1  hYlbM  be  soon. 

And  thoa  wilt  scratch  my  tmf  and  moan. 
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Hiimotous  denunciations  of  modem  dang  and  modern 
ill-manners  formed  also  a  considerable  part  of  Landor^s 
talk  in  these  dajs.  Hb  own  manners  remained,  whOe 
strength  was  leil,  as  fine  as  ever.  He  was  full  of  beautiful 
compHmentary  speeches,  of  qiuck  and  graceful  retorts,  of 
simple  old*fashioned  presents  and  attentions.  Ho  would 
always  see  his  lady  friends  to  the  door,  and  help  them  into 
their  carnage  bare-headed.  If  he  accompanied  them,  m  he 
sometimes  did,  on  their  drives,  he  would  ol^vaya  take  hia 
place  on  the  hack  seat.  One  day  thoy  were  deeply  touched 
by  hia  expieBsion  of  a  wish  to  drive  up  to  the  gate  of  the 
Fieaolan  viUa,  and  by  the  look  of  wistfulness  which  came 
over  his  noble  aged  face  as  he  eat  in  aOence,  gazing  at  that 
alienated  home  for  the  last  time* 

His  Ainerican  friends  before  long  departed  too,  and  the 
old  man  was  left  with  less  company  than  ever,  except  that 
of  GiaUo,  and  of  his  own  thoughts  and  memories.  He 
continued  at  intervals  to  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of 
Mr.  Robert,  now  Earl,  Lytton,  and  in  that  of  the  son  of 
his  old  friend  Francis  Hare,  to  whom  he  had  been  full 
of  kindness  and  of  attention  throughout  hia  boyhood. 
Little  by  little  the  fire  of  life  aank  lower  in  him.  He 
grew  deafer  and  deafer,  so  that  at  last  tlie  visits  of  hia 
old  friend  Kirkup,  now  also  deaf,  almost  ceased  to  give 
him  pleasure.  He  suffered  more  and  more  from  cough, 
dizziness,  and  disinclination  for  food.  He  became  leas 
and  lesa  conscious  of  outward  and  pr^ent  facts,  or  con- 
scious of  them  only  for  moments  of  brief  and  haJf- 
bewildend  awakening*  His  letters  of  theae  years  ai« 
short,  and  more  abrupt  than  ever,  though  each  proposition 
they  contain,  no  matter  how  trivial  its  subject,  is  generally 
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aa  TigoTDum  and  as  etately  in  form  as  of  old.  From  1S61 
to  1863  Mr,  Browning  was  Landor's  principftl  cofTespan- 
dent.  In  the  last  ^ear  of  his  life  lie  ceased  to  femembei 
hia  mireasonable  grievaECo  against  Mr.  Forster,  and  wrote 
to  him  with  all  his  old  warmth  and  gratefulness  of  affeo- 
tion^  expresaly  confirming,  among  other  things^  the  choice 
by  which  he  had  long  ago  designated  him  as  Ms  bio- 
grapher and  literary  executor* 

In  hia  inward  life  and  the  customary  operations  of  hia 
mind,  Landor  continued  almost  to  the  last  to  retain  an 
aatoniahing  and  unqnemchahle  vigour.  He  was  continually 
taking  up  pen  and  paper  in  the  old  sudden  way  to  put 
down  fragments  that  he  had  been  composing  whether  in 
Terse  or  prose,  in  English  or  in  Latin.  "  I  am  sometimee 
at  a  loss  ft^r  an  Eogliah  word,'^  he  said  to  a  fricjid  about 
this  time,  "nsTer  for  a  Latin,"  Two  volumes  of  hi^ 
writing,  chiefly  in  verse,  appeared  after  hia  return  to  Italy, 
The  first  of  these,  long  delayed  in  the  press,  was  a  second 
and  enlarged  edition  of  the  Hellenics  of  1847.  Of  the 
idyls  contained  in  the  earlier  edition,  the  majority  here 
appear  again,  some  having  hecn  completely  re-written, 
that  is  to  say  re-translated  from  the  original  Latin,  in  the 
LDtervaL  One  or  two  pieces  which  appeared  in  the  old 
volume  ar©  omitted,  and  among  those  introduced  for  the 
first  time  are  several  Greek  scenes  and  idyls,  including 
metrical  versions  of  two  of  his  former  prose  dialogues, 
Achilles  and  Helena^  and  Peleus  and  TAefiV,  and  one  or 
two  pieces  not  belonging  to  the  Greek  cycle  at  all  The 
old  dedication  to  Pio  l^ono  is  replaced  by  one  to  Sir 
William  Napier,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  graceful  invo- 
cation to  the  Muses  to  "  come  hack  home  *' — ^home,  that 
is,  from  leas  congenial  haunts  to  the  scenes  and  the 
memories  of  Hellas,     Do  the  whole,  this  edition  of  the 
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HtUenics  is  neither  in  form  nor  in  substance  an  fm- 
provement  of  that  in  1847,  It  was  four  years  later  that 
there  appeared  Landor'a  next,  and  last,  volume,  the  Htrmc 
Idyh^  In  the  interval  he  had  contributed  two  or  three 
prose  dialogues  to  the  AthencBum^  The  Heroic  Idyh  is  a 
volume  entirely  of  verse,  about  four  parts  EDglish  and  one 
part  Latin.  Besides  a  number  of  personal  and  occasional 
pieces,  some  written  recently,  and  many  long  ago,  in 
Landor*8  usual  vein  between  epigrammatic  trifling  and 
tender  pp^avity,  there  are  in  this  volume  so  me  half-a-dozen 
new  dialogues  or  dramatic  scenes  in  versOj  of  which  Tlieseiis 
and  HippQlyia,  and  the  Trial  of  JBac^tylas^  are  among 
Lander's  very  best  work  in  this  kind*  Here,  from  the 
dialogue  of  the  Amazonian  Queen  and  her  Athenian  van- 
quiaher,  ia  an  example  of  the  poetry  which  the  old  man 
was  stiH  capable  of  writing  at  eighty-eight : — 

Thaevts.  yLj  country  ah^  be  tbine^  and  tbcFe  thy  state 
KogaL 

Mippolxiia.  Am  I  a  child  P  give  m©  my  own, 

Aod  keep  for  we&ker  heoda  tbj  diadems* 
Thermodon  I  aliall  neYor  aee  agaiii, 
Briy:hteBb  of  rivera,  into  whoae  clear  depth 
My  root  her  plimged  ma  jVom  her  wvrm&r  breast, 
ioid  taagbt  mo  early  to  divide  the  waves 
With  arma  each  day  more  itrong,  and  soon  to  chase 
And  OTortaku  the  father  swan,  nor  hoed 
HU  hoarser  Toioe  or  his  ^iplifled  wing. 

Let  us  only  add  from  the  Herioc  Idijh  a  few  Ui^es  of  ita 
"brief  preface,  turned  with  Landor'a  old  incomparable  air 
of  temperate  and  dignified  self-assurance, — 

He  who  is  withm  two  paces  of  hh  ninetieth  year  may  sit 
down  and  make  no  excuses ;  he  must  he  tinpopular,  he  never 
tried  to  be  much  other wifit* ;  he  never  contended  with  a  contem- 
porary, but  walked  alone  oA  the  far  eaatfirn  uplands,  m^italing 
and  remembering. 
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*  The  Hertite /rfi^^  appeared  in  the  autumn  of  1S03,  with 
a  dedication  to  Mr.  Edward  Twialeton,  to  whom  Landor 
had  a  lew  montha  hefore  entrueted  the  manuscript  of  Uie 
Tolume  to  he  brought  home*  The  soQiety  of  this  accom- 
plished scholar  and  amiable  gentleman  was  almost  the  !jist 
IB  which  Landor  was  able  to  take  pleasure.  From  the 
beginning  of  13G4  his  Infirmities  of  all  kinda  increased 
upon  him.  Even  after  the  publication  of  the  Hemte  IdyU^ 
he  had  eent  home  a  new  batch  of  five  short  dialogues  in 
proee  and  veise.  But  the  end  was  now  fast  apprt:>a<;hing. 
In  the  mid-spring  of  his  eighty-ninth  jeax,  1864,  he  was 
a  till  able  to  take  a  momentary  pleaauie  aaid  interest  in  the 
visit  of  the  young  English  poet,  Mr.  Swinbumej  already 
the  most  ardent  of  his  admirers,  and  soon  to  become 
the  most  melodious  of  his  panegyristB,  who  had  made  a 
pOgrimago  to  Florence  on  purpose  to  see  the  old  m&n'a 
face  before  be  died.  Except  for  such  transitory  awaken- 
ings, Landor  had  sunk  by  the  summer  of  1864  into 
almost  complete  unconsciousness  of  external  things.  He 
could  still  call  his  faculties  about  liim  for  a  few  minutes, 
to  write  fiagments  of  verse,  or  short  notes  to  Mr,  Brown- 
ing or  Mr,  Forster,  but  these  notes  are  often  incoherent 
and  interrupted.  During  these  la?t  months  his  two 
youngest  sons  came  down  firom  the  viUa,  and  tended  with 
kindness  the  dosing  hours  of  their  father.  About  the 
middle  of  September  the  throat  trouble  from  which  h© 
had  long  suffered  brought  on  a  difficulty  in  swallowing. 
He  refused  to  take  nouTLshment,  and  ^tnk,  after  three 
days'  abstinence,  in  a  fit  of  coughing,  on  the  17th 
September,  1864 

And  so  the  indomitable  spirit  was  spent  at  last,  and 
the  old  lion  was  at  rest 


CHAPTEE  IX 
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**  X  KEVER  did  a  single  wise  thing  in  the  whole  course 
of  my  estietence,  although  I  have  written  mftny  which 
have  beea  thought  such,'*  reflects  Loudor,  in  one  of  the 
scrawled  and  fugitive  confessions  of  his  last  years. 
Lantlor's  power  lay  in  truth  not  in  doing,  hut  in  thinking 
and  Baying.  Hia  strength  was  not  in  the  managemuut  of 
life,  but  in  tho  creative  and  critical  opeiutions  of  the 
mind.  Of  aD  men  who  ever  lived,  none  furnishes  a 
more  complete  type  of  what  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  in 
speaking  of  Dante,  calls  "  the  bom  artist,  the  born  soli- 
tary;"  the  man  to  be  judged  not  by  his  acts  but  by  hia 
uttetunees.  Or  if  we  are  to  judge  these  unpraetieal  spirits 
hy  their  acts  alsOj  by  their  outward  as  well  as  by  their 
inward  manifestations,  then  the  test  which  we  apply  must 
be  the  test  not  of  success,  but  of  intention.  It  is  not  in 
their  nature  to  be  succeasfid ;  it  was  in  Lander's  nature 
leaat  of  all.  Bashed  by  hia  volcanic  temperament 
and  his  blinding  imagination  into  collision  with  facta, 
he  sulfered  shipwret^k  once  and  again*  But  if  we 
apply  to  Ms  character  and  career  the  measure  not 
of  results,  but  of  intention,  we  shall  acknowledge  in 
Lander  a  model  on  the  heroic  scale  of  many  noble 
and  manly  virtues^      He  had  a  heart   inhnitely  kind 
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and  tender.  His  generoiitj  was  royal,  d^eote,  never 
hesitating.  In  Ids  pride  there  was  no  morosenessi  in  hia 
independence  not  a  shadow  of  jeaJouaj,  From  spite, 
meonnesaj  or  nncharitableness  he  was  utterly  exempt. 
He  was  loyal  and  devoted  in  friendship^  and  what  is 
rare,  at  least  as  prono  to  idealize  the  virtues  of  his  friends 
as  the  vices  of  Ma  enemies.  Quick  as  was  his  resentment 
of  a  slight,  his  fiercest  indignations  were  never  those  whidi 
he  conceived  on  personal  grounds,  hut  those  with  whicli 
he  pursued  an  injustice  or  an  act  of  cruelty,  nor  is  thetB 
wanting  an  element  of  nohleness  and  chivalry  in  even 
the  wildest  of  bia  breaches  with  social  custom*  He 
was  no  less  a  worshipper  of  true  greatness  than  he  was 
a  despiser  of  false.  He  hated  nothing  but  tyranny  and 
fraud,  and  for  those  his  hatred  was  implaeable.  His 
bearing  under  the  consequences  of  his  own  impracticability 
was  of  an  admirable  courage  and  equanimity.  True,  he 
did  not  learn  by  experience ;  but  then  neither  did  In 
repine  at  misfortune.  Another  man  conscious  of  his 
intent  ions  J  and  reaping  the  reward  he  reaped,  would 
have  never  ceased  to  complain,  Landor  wore  a  bmve 
face  always,  and  after  a  catastrophe  counted  up^  not  IdM 
losses,  but  his  consolations,  his  ■  *  felicities,"  reckoming 
among  them  even  that  sure  symptom  of  a  wholesome 
nature,  the  constant  pleasantness  of  his  nightly  dreams. 
There  is  a  boyishness  about  his  outbreaks  fixim  first  ta 
last.  At  the  worst,  be  is  like  a  kind  of  gigantic 
Olympian  schoolboy;  a  nature  passionate,  unteachable, 
but  withal  noble,  courageous,  loving-hearted,  bountifi 
wholesome  and  sterling  to  the  heart's  core. 

But  it  is  the  work  and  not  the  life  of  a  man  lik< 
Landor  which  in  reality  most  concerns  us.  In  hb  work, 
then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  Landor  la  a  great  and  central 
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artiBt  in  Mb  mother  tongUGj  and  a  great  creative  master  of 
historio  Bentiment  and  of  tho  humati  heart.  He  is  at  the 
same  time  a  great  critic — I  use  the  word  in  its  natural 
eenfle,  the  aenee  in  which  criticism  is  distinguished  from 
creation — a  great  critic  of  life  ;  a  masterly,  if  occasionally 
capricious,  critic  of  literature  ;  a  striking i  if  impulsive  and 
impetuous,  critic  of  history  and  government. 

The  causes  of  his  scant  popularity  are  not  difficult 
to  discenL  His  thoughts  were  not  of  a  nature  especially 
to  stir  his  own  or  any  one  time*  He  was  indeed  the 
eon  of  his  age  in  his  passion  for  Mberty,  and  in  his  spirit 
of  humanity  and  tenderness  for  the  dumb  creation ;  and 
his  imaginative  instinct  and  imaginatiTe  longings  in  the 
direction  of  ancient  Hellas  were  shared  by  the  general 
European  culture  of  his  time.  But  for  the  rest  he  ranged, 
apart  from  the  passions  or  the  tempests  of  the  hour,  among 
the  heroic  figures  of  the  past  and  the  permanent  facts  and 
experiences  of  life*  He  "  walked  along  the  far  eastern 
uplands,  meditating  and  remembering;*'  and  to  the  far 
eastern  uplands  those  who  would  walk  with  him  must 
brace  themselves  to  mount*  Even  then,  there  are 
diflScultiea  arising  from  that  want  of  consideration 
and  sympathy  in  Landor  for  his  readeis  of  which 
I  have  spoken »  He  sometimes  puzzles  ua  for  want 
of  explanations,  and  often  fatigues  us  with  intrusive  dis- 
quisitions. These,  however,  are  the  imperfections  of  a 
great  master,  and  the  way  to  countemct  them  is  by  pro- 
viding the  student  with  help  where  help  is  wanted  i  by 
selection  above  all,  and  in  the  next  place  by  occasional  com- 
ment or  introduction.  A  selection  or  golden  treasury  of 
Lander's  shorter  dramatic  dialoguesj  edited  with  such  helps 
for  the  reader  as  I  suggest^  wonJd  be,  as  was  said  long 
ago  by  Julius  Hare,  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  books  in  the 
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liaiguuge»  that  ia  to  say  in  the  world*'*  From  the  longer, 
the  discursive  dialogues,  perhaps  the  only  selectiott  |>os- 
dble  for  popular  use  would  be  one  on  the  prmciple  adopi 
by  Mr.  Milliard — a  aelection  that  is,  of  detached  aeiiten< 
and  sayinga»  These  form  a  kind  of  literature  in  wl 
England  since  the  seventeenth  century  has  not  hem^ 
rich ;  and  from  the  cenyeTsations  and  other  prose  writings 
of  Landor  there  is  to  be  gathered  stich  an  anthology  of 
them  as  the  literature  of  France  itself  could  hardly  aur- 
pasji.  If  indeed  there  is  any  English  writer  who  can  be 
compared  to  Pascal  for  power  and  compression,  for  incisive 
strength  and  imaginative  breadth  together,  in  general  r^ 
flections^  and  for  the  combination  of  conciseness  with 
splendour  in  their  utterance,  it  is  certainly  Landor,  Spoee 
has  failed  me  to  illustrate  or  do  more  than  niime  this 
province  of  his  genius.  The  true  Laiidonan,  no  doubt, 
will  prefer  to  dig  these  jewels  for  himself  from  tlieir  atir- 
roundings— sun'oundinga  sometimes  attractive  and  some- 
times the  reverse  *  but  true  Landorians  may  at  preeei 
be  counted  on  the  fingers,  and  I  speak  of  what  has 
be  done  in  order  to  extend  to  wider  circles  the  know- 
ledge  of  so  iUtistrions  a  master. 

In  calling  him  a  great  artist  in  English  letters, 
refer  rather  to  hia  prose  than  to  his  verse.  He  Wi 
equally  at  home,  as  I  began  by  saying,  in  both  foi 
but  it  is  in  prose  only  that  he  is  at  his  besl 
He  had  himself  no  illusions  npon  this  point,  and  consis- 
tently dechred,  at  least  after  he  had  applied  himself  to 
the  hnaginary  Conmrmihmy  that  poetry  was  his  amuse- 
ment, prose  his  proper  study  and  business*  Again :  "  the 
only  thing  which  makes  me  imagine  that  I  cannot  be  a 
very  bad  poet,  is  that  I  never  supposed  myself  to  be  a 
very  good  one."     That   which   essentially    distinguishes 
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poetry  from  pr&se  is  the  presence  of  two  inBeparable  ele- 
ments in  just  proportion,  emotion,  and  the  musical  regola- 
tion  and  control  of  emotion.  lu  the  poetry  of  Landor,  tJie 
element  of  control  is  apt  to  Ise  in  excess ;  his  verfiea  are 
apt  to  be  sedate  to  the  point  of  tEimeness.  As  a  matter  of 
critical  preference,  indeed,  he  preferred  the  poetry  of  so- 
briety and  restraint  to  the  poetry  of  vehemence  and  of 
enthuaiftsm.  "What  is  there  lovely  in  poetry  unless 
there  he  moderation  and  composuie  1 "  Well  and  good  i 
but  observing  moderation  and  composure,  it  is  still  possihln 
to  strike  and  to  maintain  the  true  poetical  pitch  and 
poetical  ring*  Land  or  strikes  them  often,  but  never,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  maintains  them  long.  Therefore  his  qnite 
short  pieces,  whether  gay  or  grave,  pieces  that  express  a 
fancy  or  an  emotion  with  neatness  and  precision  ap 
proaching  the  epigrammatic,  and  with  musical  cadences  of 
extreme  simplicity,  are  on  the  whole  his  bestp  His  lighter 
autobiographical  verses  of  aU  kinds,  and  including  those 
written  at  greater  length  in  blank  verse  or  eightr-sy liable 
rhymes,  contain  much,  as  the  reader  will  have  perceived 
by  such  specimens  as  we  have  been  able  to  give^  that  is 
in  a  higVi  degree  dignified,  interesting,  and  graceful.  In 
his  loftier  Eights  Landor  is  a<lmirable  and  disappointing 
by  turns.  In  high-pitched  lyrical  ^vriting  he  will  start 
often  with  a  magnificent  movement, — 

Not  were  ibat  submnnne 

Gemdighted  oity  ml  Dem- 
and fall  within  a  few  lines  into  a  prosaic  sedateness  both 
of  thought  and  sound.  In  high-pitched  narrative  or 
dramatic  writing  he  is  sometimes  more  sustained  ;  but 
when,  in  verse,  Landor  becomes  sustained,  he  is  apt  also 
to  become  monotonons. 
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But  if  LaEdor  is  a  |>oetY  bo  far  as  concemi  the  form  of 
liis  verse,  oniy  of  the  second  order,  he  is  unquestionably  a 
prose  writer  of  the  veiy  first  **Good  prose/'  ho  sayi, 
"  to  say  nothing  of  the  original  though ta  it  coaTeya,  may 
be  infinitely  varied  in  modulation.  It  is  only  an  exten- 
sion of  metres,  an  amplification  of  hattnouiea,  of  which 
even  the  best  and  most  varied  poetry  admits  but  few," 
Lanclor  had  too  rigid  and  mechanical  a  conception  of  the 
laws  of  verse ;  in  the  extended  metres  and  amplified  hai^ 
monies  of  prose  he  was  an  extraoidinaiy  and  a  nobld 
mafiter.  There  was  not  the  simplest  thing  but  received 
in  hie  manner  of  saying  it  a  charm  of  sonnd  as  weJI  n3  a 
natural  and  grave  distinction  of  air;  there  was  not  the 
most  stupendous  in  the  saying  of  which  he  ever  allowed 
himjaetf  to  lose  modemtion  or  control  His  passion  never 
hurries  him,  in  prose,  into  the  regular  beats  or  equi-distant 
accents  of  verse ;  he  accumulates  clause  upon  cJauae  ol 
toweling  eloquence^  but  in  the  last  clause  never  fails 
plant  his  period  composedly  and  gracefnlly  on  its  fe 
His  perfect  instinct  for  the  rhythma  and  harmoniee 
prose  reveals  itself  as  fully  in  three  lines  as  in  a  hundie<L 
It  is  only  a  great  master  of  prose  who  could  have  writ 
this : — 

A  hell  warhlet  the  more  mellifluously  In  the  air  when  th«^ 
sound  of  the  stroke  is  over,  and  wlien  another  smmB  out  from 
undemaath  it,  and  panta  upon  the  element  tliat  gave  it  hirth. 

Or  this: 

There  are  no  fields  of  amaranth  on  this  eid©  of  the  grave ; 
there  are  no  voices,  0  Ehodop^,  tliat  are  not  soon  mute,  how- 
erer  tuneful :  there  is  no  name,  with  whatever  emphasii  of 
psflBionate  love  repeated,  of  which  the  echo  is  not  Jaint  at 
last. 
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But  hannony  and  rhythm  are  onlj  the  euperfitaal 
beautiea  of  el  proae  style.  Style  itself,  in  the  full  meaning 
of  the  werdf  depends  upon  Bomethiag  deeper  imd  moie 
inward,  Style  means  tlie  instinctive  role^  the  innate  prin- 
ciple of  ielection  and  control,  by  which  an  artist  shapes 
and  regulates  every  expression  of  his  mind.  Landor 
iras  in  English  prose  an  artist  comparable  with  the 
highest  in  their  respective  spheres ;  with  MEton  in 
English  Terse>  or  with  Handel  in  music.  He  was  as  far 
as  possible  &om  fieeking  after  or  recommending  any  of  the 
qnaliiies  generally  denoted  by  fine  writing.  So  far  as  he 
sought  after  or  recommended  anything,  it  was  the  study 
of  Bimplicity,  paTsimony,  and  the  severest  accuracy  in 
ipeeeh,  "  I  hate  false  words,  and  seek  with  care,  diffi- 
culty, and  moroaeness,  those  that  fit  the  thing,"  If 
Landor  is  at  times  a  magniloquent  and  even  a  pompous 
writer,  the  reason  is  that  hia  laige  words  befit  the 
largenees  of  his  thoughts  and  images,  and  pomp  i9  the 
natural  expression  o!  his  geniua  The  instinct  of  dignity, 
combined  with  the  study  of  simplicity  and  directness ; 
natural  majesty,  and  the  absence  of  artificial  ornament ; 
these  are  the  first  characteristics  of  Landor's  prose.  The 
next  are  the  completeness  and  mutual  independence  of  its 
separate  clauses  and  periods.  His  sentences  are  apt  to 
stand  alone  like  his  ideas,  and  to  consist  either  of  single 
clauses,  each  giving  accurate  expression  to  a  single 
thought,  or  of  carefully  harmonized  and  adjusted  groups 
of  clauses  giving  expression  to  a  group  of  closely  con- 
nected and  interdependent  thoughts.  The  best  skeleton 
type  of  a  Landorian  paragraph  is  that  which  we  quoted 
some  pages  back  on  Lord  Byron  :  "I  had  avoided  him  ; 
I  had  slighted  him  ;  he  knew  it.  He  did  not  love  me  ;  he 
eould  not"    Ko  conjunctions,  no  transitiona;  each  state- 
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ment  made  by  itself,  and  their  connexion  left  to  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  reader.  If  we  take  the  most  sustained 
examples  of  Landor's  eloquence,  we  shall  find  in  them 
so  many  amplified  and  enriched  examples  of  the  same 
method.  These  qualities  render  his  prose  an  unrivalled 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  the  more  stable,  permanent, 
massive  order  of  ideas  and  images.  But  for  expressing 
ideas  of  sequence,  whether  the  sequence  of  propositions  in 
an  argument,  or  the  sequence  of  incidents  in  a  narra- 
tive, Lander's  style  is  less  adapted.  There  is  a  natural 
analogy  between  various  manners  of  writing  and  the 
other  arts ;  and  the  ordinary  criticism  on  Landor,  that 
he  seems  to  write  in  marble,  is  true  enough.  Solidity, 
beauty  and  subtlety  of  articulation,  mass  with  grace, 
and  strength  with  delicacy,  these  are  the  qualities  which 
he  obtains  to  perfection,  but  he  obtains  them  at  the 
price  of  a  certain  immobility.  He  was  probably  right  in 
believing  that  he  had  imparted  to  his  work  yet  another  of 
the  qualities  of  marble — its  imperishableness. 


THE  END. 
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FORTHCOMiMG  VOLUMES. 
MRS.  GASKELL,     By  Clement  Shorter, 
CHARLES  KINGSLEY,     By  a  K.  Chesterton. 
SHAKESPEARE.     By  Walter  Raleigh. 
JAMES  THOMSON,    By  G.  C  T^tACAULAY. 

VOLUMES  NOW  J^MABK 
GEORGE  ELIOT.     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen^  KCB, 

Mf,  Hkhpurt  PauI.  in  the  mNETEENTH  CENTURr.—''rht  lirM  of 
English  livmE  critics  b^  been  fitir  choften  to  inaugurate  th«  new  leriri.  af  Mcmk, 
M4cmilUn'i  EnglUh  Men  of  Latteri.'  Mn  L&^he  Stephen'*  '  Ge^ntt  EUot'  i»  m 
grave^  lober,  md  meaiared  ^timate  of  n  great  EnElifbMroman.** 

Mr.  W.  L  CotfiiTNfiV  m  the  DAILV  TELEGRAPH.-"  Oti^  of  tbe  owwt 
EfcwHjiatmg  and  accaniplisbed  ytvtos^  of  crilldsun  tliAt  baw«  ftppeart<l  for  tom«  lims 
put  Mr.  St'^pbcn  ii  a  pnnce  af  contepiparar^  critics,  and  anj  ona  who  ventum  to 
oiafne  with  him  incun  a  very  beary  tetpotisibilitir," 

WILLIAM  HAZLITT.    By  Augustine  Birrell,  K.C. 

AC  AD  EM  J'.—' '  Wt  have  read  tbls  boolc  tbroufb  in  ft  tingle  sit  ting,  delighted  by 
its  easy  yet  careful  narrative,  its  sane  iind  kindly  ci?mment,  and  last,  not  Ic^ut,  by  Iti 
wealth  of  quatatlod}/' 

DAlLr  NEIVS.—"  Mr.  Birrell  bia  made  judidous  u*e  of  the  maB  of  materbU 
at  bU  dUpHxmi,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  acute  and  thoughtful  running  commenlary,  hot 
enabled  his  readers  to  fortn  s  iolembly  acctiraie  Cind  complete  {Concept icTti  of  the 
brilimnt  essayist  and  critic  with  no  ^eater  expenditure  of  time  and  iJairu}  than  U 
needed  for  the  perasal  of  tbis  jlcBder  valuue." 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD.    By  Herbert  Paul. 

Canon  AiNOaJt  In  the  PILOT. — "  A  ino«t  interesting  and  admirably  wHtten 
estiTnntc  of  Matthew  Arnold.  "Vhls  e^iinate,  kj  far  as  regard  a  Mr.  Arnold's  poetry 
and  his  pioie  cridaU  essays,  feecos  to  me  »  neu-Ly  fmiltless  as  bardly  to  ju&lify  any 
cuutiter  cdtidsm/' 

WESTMiN'STSE  CAEETTE.—"  An  excKdlngly  effective  essaf  b  critici-m.*' 
SPECTA  TOR.^"  This  monoEraph  it  valoablt  u  i  fiiccHH-t  vtatvment.  »et  out  in 
An  ippreeiattve,  interesting,  skilfuT,  and  sometimes  tpaTklinj;  fashknij  of  the  UtbuUTS 
and  pur^nits  that  make  tip  the  tt^etesj,  Ufe  of  tbc  great  poet  and  essayutp" 

JOHN  RUSKIN,     By  Frederic  Harrisoh. 

TJM£S.—**Mt.  Hmnhtm  knew  Ruskin  at  hl^  beat ;  lectured  with  bim  at  ibe 
Workbff  M*d'i  Coll«ge  t  vWted  bim  at  Denmark  Hilh  and  in  Uiter  yearii  oflreii  $aw 
and  cct i ttputniied  with  bns.  Th*  remiU  U  a  study  of  the  writer  marked  in  c^ual 
meuiBn  by  diKrtmitiation  and  sympathy ;    and  a  picture  of  tbe  mui,  vivid  and 


GLOBK.^ — *'  Tbe  best  account  of  Ruskin  and  his  work  which  lias  yet  been  given 
to  Iba  world.  The  writer  is  ^ire  ofba  fikCUu  and  tt  abte  to  illuminate  iJ^in  by  means 
not  only  of  a  close  pc  r^nnal  acquainlsyiicft  wiu  bii  subject,  but  also  of  i  wi4e  ukd  deep 
ImewMf  i  of  nuoy  otber  men  aad  ttUac^*" 


TENNYSON.     By  Sir  Alfred  Lyali,  KCB. 

77j^J?5^^'' Thftcdticum  U  ^way»  sancj  And  &ometim»  brUliuit  *  It  h^vcrerrr  oq 
Ibc  side  of  erubervjiGe  ;  in4  it  is  expre&sed  in  excclJent  Enflbh^  nuulded  lat9  di^Etiled 

DAfLV  TELEGFAF/f.—^ThK  memqir  is  admimbly  tartied  otil,  Idling  Iha 
rfead^  preciicly  what  tie  waDts  to  knov,  £iving  iua  accouDt  of  wbitt  Cbt  poemt  cuntaltr* 
lu  well  sm  A  runnmg  ccontiietiiLAry  upon  tbeiT  chftfacter  and  vaJae,  beiias  wrkteiL,  in 
short,  tiol  for  the  EuperiQr  persoor  but  for  the  average  mAn  oflbe  wodd  wiLh  litfnry 

SAMUEL  RICHARDSON.     By  Ausxm  Dobson. 

TfAfES,-—*'  Mr,  Austin  Dobsoti  has  vmtten  what  b  very  nearly  a  peHtet  little 
boLjk  of  ita  kind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dah&on's  bqjok  b  co^nipc^  with  iiiKnita  1itenj>y  tact,  witb 
ptvcisiDn,  and  a  cerfain  iznilinE  frace^  and  rriendly  and  Wf  touch  Al  oncv  rcmajrk- 
mbti  aad  dummng^  Mr.^  Homan  h  always  ifcuTmie  in  bU  bets-  He  is  frt^ 
vimfintis,  and  interestinff  in  blk  concluiiaDa."^ 

Mr,  W,  L.  CouRTWEY  in  the  DAtLV  TELECRAPM,^"Ux.  liobmn'i  itiufv 
UabioLutely  in  iht  6»t  rank,  wnrtby  to  be  pel  by  tbe  tidt  aF  Sir  Lcilie  Stepbtn^ 
critktsin  ofGec^rge  Eliot.'' 

BROWN  I NG*      By  G.  K.  CHESTERTON. 

T/Af£S*—'^*'llit  origiDality  atid  wffj^tiveneu  of  Mt,  Cbestertofi'i  work  •  • 
his  sanity  and  virility  of  temper  afe  evioenl  and  tn^mhina." 

Mtj  W,  L*  CotrRTKEV  in  the  DA/LV  TELEGRAPH.'^^OiktL  of  tbo  tnost 
itinminatinp  and  stiomlaUng  pieces  of  work  which  have  be^n  produced  in  ow  not 
wholly  critical  aae. " 

A  TNENMUM.—'^  This  new  volucne  of  the  '  Engli&h  M«d  of  Letters '  Is  aac  «C 
the  m^t  refTcshing  in  that  aduUmblt  series*" 

CRABBE.    By  Alfred  Ainger, 

TIMES.— ""QAnun  Ainger  has  ^iven  as  the  book  we  should  evp«ct  froro  blm,  «i« 
full  of  sincerity,  good  t^^te,  and  good  sense.  The  story  of  the  poet's  uneventful  life 
i*  ad»iiT«bty  retold,  with  the  quiet  distinction  of  a  style  which  is  intent  oo  it*  own 
bu5in»<Sf  and  too  sure  ol  produdng  tt&  eff«ct  to  care  about  forcing  attention  by 
rhetorical  or  epierammaiic  fireworks.  And  Canoti  Ainger  ha.<i  been  fortujiate  taodfih 
lo  be  able  to  iidJ  a  few  new  fatti^  «j4  throw  a  little  new  light  on  the  poet's  Ufe.^ 

FANNY  BURNEY.     By  Austin  Doasow. 

TIMES. ^"  A  hook  of  unfailini  cbarm— perhaia*  the  mosl  cbarmiflg  of  ilib 
admirable  scrlei,'' 

GLOBE.—"  Eloquent  and  sparkling." 

SPEC  TA  TOR.^"  The  monograph  is  in  all  respects  worthy  of  the  adminble  series 
In  which  it  appears." 

PILOT—'*  In  asking  Mr.  Dob&on  to  undertake  the  bookf  the  publiaben  ha  vie 
certainly  found  the  best  Riaa  for  the  task*  ^  .  -  Mr.  Dol<son  is  too  well  kno«a  bih! 
esteemed  a  cref  t.^inan  to  need  fresb  praisea,  and  it  b  enough  to  lay  that  berc  It  anoth^ 
h^ik  of  bis  a&  good  as  the  rest»" 

JEREMY  TAYLOR.     By  Edmukd  Gosse. 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.^'*  h  is  rii^hi  thai  so  gKAt  an  ornament  to  our  Chordi 

sbould  haw  5tting  conimentary  in  a  modem  sene*  dedicated  to  the  history  of  Cngliali 

lett«3^  atid  Mr-  (^^^kse's  linle  liook  worthily  a&d  eloquently  cx}>auuds  hj^bigh  theme." 

ACADEMY^—**  A  worthy  monument  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Asglican  divtiw*.'' 

MO  Em  AC  POST,^"  Hi*  profotind  and  brilliant  stTidy  of  Jcrtmy  T^ykw's  life 

atid  writings." 

ROSSETTL     By  Arthur  C.  Bei^son. 

TIMES*—**  A  rery  good  book,  full  of  wetlHchoseti  facts  and  of  dtscteet  ijitiiiatby 
with  a  character  that  needs  a  food  UtJil  of  undersiandlisg,*' 

P/LOT,^"  Mr.  Benson  display?  not  only  a  delidate  sympatby,  but  a  penetjatioo 


and  a  sanity  of  judgment  thsit  eijibk  bim  to  put  before  us  cot  bkrIj  a jpUoablei 
'  -  *-  r  his  death,  ill  ^teordkuigliM 


tut  a  co[ivincin(T  portriijt  of  auuin  who  tii'enty  ycaji.aAea' 

fasJiiiijn^,,  eaci£|&i<s  as  in  bts  own  day^  a  strange  and  potent  tpcH  ovo^ 
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MARIA    EDGEWORTH* 

Lawless, 

GUARD! A  jV.  — ^'  Ml5&  Lawleu  is  to  be  CDngT&tulated  upon  having  produced  ^}xkX 
ii  very  n^jurly  the  ideal  lifu  orM^m  Edgerworth.  ^ Within  liti]<mor«::rihafi  two  hundred 
p4S«s  she  luu  included  all  [I'Ocessftrjr  fw?U|  mnd  kzu  achieve4a  living  preMnlment  of  iU 
nioBt  «tmab1e  aj^  tovabla  cbanLcter;" 

STANDARD.—"  Miu  L^wlc&s bu dmwD «  nioK ■jooepuble  pcHtrui dTl ddight^ 
lul  woouui.*' 

GLOBE,— *^  A  memoir  of  gmit  intemt.^ 

HOBBES<     By  Sir  Leslie  Stephen^  KCB. 

TIMES. ^'^  One  of  tlie  (Host  rentajkablo  additions  lo  tJie  *  Men  nf  LQtten*  *  >  - 
The  adnurable  judgment  and  rtnurkable  kjs»i|d«djU  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen  hiave  rordy 
been  se«n  to  more  adv^uiuigc  than  itt  these  pic«> 

GLOBE.—'*  Valuable  little  ws^rk/" 

FALL  M.4LL  GAZETTE.— '*  Oam  vi  the  happiest  ejianiplei  of  Sir  L^lk'i 
iiiarveilou^  ituoces.^  ill  making  biography  un/iiiLLng  iii  it&  interett,"' 

ADAM  SMITH.     By  Francis  W.  Hirst. 

THE  WORLD.— '^^  h  careful  and  sympathetic  jiarvey  of  tlie  life^  work,  and 
teaching  of  the  famous  polkicaJ  econDinist. " 

TIMES,—"  Mt-  Hirst'^  int«re,^ting  sketdi  Jeaves  the  loipre&ilonorA  life  iSngu^ly 
full,  rich,  and  Hj.cc!cs&rul,  lighcencd  and  warined  eveq  towaids  tbe  zUmn  b^  tSc  aun- 
sliine  of  tHendabip  mid  alTcction, " 

THOMAS  MOORE,     By  Stephen  Gwynn. 

TIMES. — "^  An  admirable  book,  .  .  .  Mrn  Gwynn  hsA  surely  said  the  last  word 
«bi.Hit  thi»  waim-heartcd^  volatile  personage^  who^  tact  and  ta&te  in  wriiint  verae 
were  for  »  Igng  mistaken  for  |iAssloci/' 

MORmNG  POST.—"  In  e«ry  way  worthy  of  the  series  to  whkh  ji  bekxigt*' 

SYDNEY  SMITH.    By  George  W,  E.  Russelu 

TIMES.—"  Brilliane  btogmpbtcal  study.  ^  *  .  The  part  of  the  boolt  wbklt  is  Mr. 
Ru5»dri  own  could  hardly  be  improved  for  vigouT)  terseness,  and  point. "^^ 

ATHENMUM.—"  TboHi  mpgosible  for  the  addttioflil  volumes  in  the  ^Enili&h 
Men  of  Letters'  Seriei  made  no  nlatiike  when  they  invited  Mr^  George  Rumell  to 
undeftake  a  study  of  Syddey  Smith*" 

EDWARD  FITZGERALD.    By  Arthuk  C,  Bekson. 

BAIL  Y  TELEGRAPH.^"  It  I'!  not  too  much  to  s»y  th*t  this  voltitue  will  mak 
a»OQ6  of  tbe  very  best  of  the  nemaik*ble  series  to  which  it  belongi.*' 

STANDARp.—^'^lih  sketch  is  thenost  nttsfactory  picture  of  Fitj;gcrald  thai 
WQ^pesHiL  It  Ia  informed  by  a  hnr  O'itjcaJ  jud^ent,  and  by  the  tolemni  lymfMthy 
which  Is  above  all  thir^gi  necessary  in  dealing  wtth  ihia  sliy,  ec^sntrk  penoiuility* 

ANDREW  MARVELL.  By  Augustine  Birrell,  ICC. 
SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE,    By  eomuptd  Gosse. 
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